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PREFACE. 





OR some time past the earlier numbers of the ANNUAL 
have been out of print and have been difficult to 
obtain; and since frequent enquiries have been made for 
them by those who have only had the later issues and who 
wish to complete their sets, it has been thought well to 
reprint the first four numbers in one volume. Opportunity 
has therefore been taken to correct many mistakes which 
have been detected, to give numerous additional notes, to 
supply the scientific names of plants and animals, so far as 
they are known, and, generally, to bring up the papers here 
reprinted to the present state of our knowledge of the 
country. 


It is believed that this volume will be found to contain a 
large amount of original facts and information about Mada- 
gascar and its inhabitants, and to give in a readable form 
much which cannot be found in any other book yet published 
upon the country and the people. By consulting the index 
it will be easy to find any subject treated of in this volume ; 
and it is the sincere wish of the Editors that this Reprint of 
the ANNUAL will awaken and deepen the interest of many 
in this great island and in the various tribes which inhabit 
it. 

Jeers 
Rae: 
Antananarivo, May 15th, 1885. 


THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD NUMBERS OF THE 
ANNUAL, FOR THE YEARS 1875, 1876, AND 1877, WERE ORIGIN- 
ALLY. EDITED .BY: REV. [AMES SIBREE> THE POURTH yar. 
1878, WAS EDITED BY REV. G. COUSINS. 
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OUR OBJECT AND AIMS. 


N presenting the first number of this magazine to our 

readers, it seems fitting that a few words should be said 

as to the circumstances which led to the proposal to issue 

such a publication, and also as to the object and aims we have 
in view. 

With regard to the former of these points, the facts are briefly 
these: At the Four-monthly meeting of the missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society and the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, which was held at Antananarivo on August roth 
of this year, a most interesting paper was read by Mr. J. S. 
Sewell on a journey recently made by him and the Rev. W.C. 
Pickersgill to the Sakalava country to the west. Mr. Pickersgill 
then followed in a speech describing many striking incidents of 
their journey which had not been mentioned by Mr. Sewell; 
and a lively discussion took place. Seeing the great interest 
excited by the paper read and the information given orally by 
our friends, I ventured to make a suggestion that we should try 
and prepare, say every Christmas or New Year’s Day, a pam- 
phlet or magazine containing accounts of any journeys made 
during the year in new or previously little-known parts of this 
country, together with papers on the philology, traditions, 
natural history, botany, geology, and physical geography of 
Madagascar. This suggestion was so cordially received that I 
prepared a circular pointing out the different subjects which 
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might be taken up in such a publication, and asking for the co- 
operation of those who were interested in the matter. The 
responses to this request are embodied in the following pages ; 
and I am encouraged to think that, if all missionaries resident 
in Madagascar will help as they have opportunity, there will be 
no difficulty in finding ample material of an interesting character 
for at least an annual issue of this publication; or we might 
possibly get out a number once in six months. 7 


“Our object and aims” were pointed out in the circular already 
mentioned ; but in order to place them on more permanent 
record, as well as to give a few hints to those who may not have 
seen that paper, I make no apology for transferring to these 
pages the chief points referred to. 

We must all, I think, have often felt how limited is our know- 
ledge of the great island where we live and labour. With the 
exception of the capitals of the two central provinces and their 
immediate neighbourhood, and the roads from the coast, east 
and north-west, and in two or three other directions, a vast 
proportion of this country is still a terra incognita to us. A 
glance at M. Grandidier’s map of Madagascar—probably the 
most correct map of the country yet published—shews large 
portions of the island as blank spaces completely unknown to 
Europeans ; probably one half of Madagascar is still unexplored. 
Within the last year or two, however, journeys have been made 
in new districts, and interesting accounts of them have been 
published.* It is probable that in future years there will be a 
still greater increase in our knowledge of the Geography of the 
country ; and it seems desirable that there should be some per- 
manent record of such research. Even the bare Itineraries of 
such journies would be valuable, giving names of villages, hills, 
and streams on the route, and distances traversed ; especially if 
accompanied by observations by the aneroid barometer, so 
that approximate sections of lines of country might be laid 
down. 

In the course of our daily work and intercourse with the 
people, we all of us occasionally meet with interesting facts 
connected with the History, Manners, Habits of Thought, etc., 
of the Malagasy. Such items of information, if carefully noted 
and recorded in such a publication as this, would in time form a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar. From intelligent English-speaking natives we might 
perhaps get papers, or materials for papers, on some subjects of 


* See “List of English Books, Pamphlets, and Papers on Madagascar,” towards the end of 
this ANNUAL; From Fianarantsia to Mananjara ; From Fianarantsoa to Tkingo ; To Antsi- 
hanaka and back ; The Sakalava ; etc, 
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which we yet know accurately very little, such as Minompdana 
(government and feudal service), Tribal Relations, and the 
Government of the country, especially as regards the inferior 
and subordinate officials. 

It is most desirable that any Traditions, Legends, Fables, or 
Folk-lore* that may be met with should be preserved, as throw- 
ing valuable light on the origin of the different tribes. The 
relation of these to each other also deserves careful investigation. 
Now that missions have been established in provinces as far 
north as Antsihanaka, and as far south as Ambohimandroso in 
the Beétsiléo, with possibilities of others in yet more remote 
districts—not to mention the mission stations in Imamo, Vakin’ 
Ankaratra, and Vonizongo—we may hope to have information 
which will throw valuable light upon the connection between 
the different races inhabiting Madagascar. New Proverbs 
should also be noted down, and variations on proverbs previously 
known. 

In Philology it would be of great service in perfecting our 
knowledge of Malagasy to record any words not already given 
in our dictionaries, especially lists of words in other dialects 
than the Hova; noting down words used in some districts in a 
different sense from their customary usage in Imérina, and 
giving the names of animals, plants, or places in which uncom- 
mon or hitherto unknown words are used, as in these names 
words may be fossilized which have become obsolete in ordinary 
usage, but yet may form valuable links of connection with well- 
known roots. 

Many of us take an interest in the Physical Sciences: some 
in Natural History, others in Botany, others in Geology and 
Physical Geography. Anything new in such branches of know- 
ledge might form the subject of articles in this publication ; and 
scientific questions might be discussed in its pages. If any one 
would accompany such papers with sketches of natural objects— 
animals, birds, insects, or plants—I would do my best to give 
them a permanent form in lithography; doing the same also 
with any sketch-map of newly explored districts. 

It would also be of service to collect and preserve any infor- 
mation with regard to the Idolatry, Superstitions, and Religious 
Beliefs of the Malagasy, before the remembrance of these passes 
away from the minds of the people. The form and appearance 
of their idols, customs connected with their worship, and things 
which were /ady (tabooed) to them, etc. etc., must be recorded 
now, or they will soon be forgotten. An account is given in the 


* Even the Nursery Rhymes told by Malagasy mothers and nurses to their children are not 
unworthy of being noted down and preserved, 
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following pages of the burning of one of the Chief Idols; could 
not some of our friends obtain information as to the burning of 
others, together with particulars as to their appearance, the 
duties and privileges of their guardians, etc. ? 

Papers on the Progress of Christianity amongst the people, 
and its influence upon their minds and conduct and habits, 
might be contributed by some of us; many interesting facts 
shewing the stages through which religious thought passes 
would thus be preserved, often forming instructive parallels to 
facts recorded in apostolic and early church history. Striking 
Illustrations and Figures used by our preachers are often well 
worth preservation, as throwing light upon the native mind as 
affected by the gospel. 

In the matter of Statistics, any information as to Population, 
Birth and Death-rate, Temperature, Rain-fall, Imports and 
Exports, etc. etc., will be of service ; and our friends engaged in 
the Medical profession will perhaps be able to give us valuable 
facts and observations in their special department of work. 
Perhaps a page or two may be devoted to “Notes and Queries” 
on subjects upon which further information is desired ; while a 
short “Summary of Important Events” occurring during the year 
will form a useful record for future reference. Anecdotes, which 
we all occasionally meet with, illustrating the modes of thought, 
habits, and customs of the people, will be welcome ; and indeed 
information and facts of all kinds connected with Madagascar 
and its people will find an appropriate record in the pages of 
this magazine. 

With such a wide range of subjects, appealing to such a 
variety of tastes, we should certainly have no difficulty in pro-_ 
viding at least once a year a number of papers which should have 
a permanent value and interest. Encouraged by the co-operation 
already shown, I confidently appeal to all our readers to help 
us in this undertaking, and to make any suggestions which 
would be likely to render the publication more useful and 
interesting. 


ED LCO Rea 


Ambihimanga, Christmas, 1875. 
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HE darker aspects of the religious beliefs of the Malagasy have 
been already described with sufficient minuteness in the History of 
Madagascar by the Rev. W. Ellis, and in other works on the island and 
its inhabitants. ‘To the first Christian missionariés the painful conviction 
that gross darkness enshrouded the minds of the people must have been 
ever present. The almost universal belief in zwzfana, or destiny, had 
sapped the very foundation of faith in a free and powerful God; the dread 
of sorcery had overcome even the noblest instincts of human nature ; 
while the common practice of resorting to idols and keeping charms— 
pieces of wood, scarlet cloth, beads, etc.—tended to enfeeble the powers 
of the mind and to hold men in a state of perpetual childhood. The 
common fruits of idolatry and superstition were, alas! abundant. ‘Thou- 
sands perished from taking the /amgéna, or poison ordeal, on the charge 
of sorcery ; thousands too were destroyed in domestic wars; lying and 
- cunning were considered proofs of cleverness; and licentiousness held 
undisputed sway. ‘Thus the honoured men who, in the reign of the first 
Radama, brought to the central province of Madagascar the words of 
everlasting life, as they looked around upon the people they had come to 
bless, had indeed reason to mourn over the degradation and misery into 
which idolatry had plunged its followers. But amidst all this dark- 
ness there were gleams of light, faint indeed, yet still perceptible to the 
close observer. Much as the missionaries had to discourage them, 
they could still discern here and there grounds of encouragement and 
hope. 

In the first place, idolatry in Madagascar had never assumed a position 
thoroughly self-consistent. Apparently derived from different sources, 
and composed of heterogeneous elements, it was never able to present a 
firm front to the aggressive spirit of Christianity. It had little power of 
cohesion ; and hence, with greater ease and rapidity than in the case of 
the more hoary and elaborate systems of India and other lands, it has 
crumbled into dust before the onward progress of the kingdom of 
Christ. 

Again, even in the worst times, when idolatry was gaining an increasing 
power for evil, and continually developing fresh phases of superstition, 
its sway was still far from universal. ‘here are those among the natives 
who maintain that numbers of the old inhabitants kept themselves free 
from the pollutions of idolatry, and that many who did resort to the idols 
did so under the pressure of some great trouble, which stupefied the 
better part of their nature and exposed them to the seductive influence 
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of superstition. Among the native proverbs many exist that show a spirit 
of disbelief in the prevailing practices. One is to the effect that ‘‘a 
favourable declaration of the szktdy (divination) is not an occasion for 
dancing, nor an unfavourable declaration an occasion for weeping.”* 
Another says that ‘‘an offering is not ddy /aty (a preventive of death), but 
simply a/a nénina’’t (something done to prevent needless regret hereafter, 
though it may be without any hope that it will effect good). Idolatry is 
again held up to ridicule in the following: ‘Like a woodman who has 
lost his idol: to get a new one is the quicker plan ;”’{ i. e. quicker than 
searching for the old one, as blocks of wood are easily obtainable. And 
again: ‘‘Like a diviner making unreasonable demands, and the sick are 
bidden by him to dance.”||| In addition to this, many still affirm, as they 
did in the time of the former missionaries (see Hist. of Madr., vol. I., p. 
397), that idolatry was a comparatively recent introduction. In confir- 
mation of this it may be stated that traditional accounts still exist showing 
that some, at least, of the more noted idols were brought to Imérina from 
remote parts of the island. 

But not only is idolatry as it existed in Imerina to be regarded as 
an introduction of somewhat modern date, and as an _ introduction 
from which a thoughtful minority had always stood aloof, but alongside 
of all the superstitious practices that had gained a footing among the 
people, there still existed the tradition that the primitive religion 
had been a simple theism. This theism was undoubtedly meagre 
and inadequate, but it presented a nucleus of elementary truth around 
which the fuller and grander teachings of God’s Word were hereafter to 
cluster. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to the illustration and 
confirmation of this statement ; and the writer will endeavour to show, 
not only that the name of God was well known and commonly used, but 
that there existed also some knowledge of His attributes. 

The first missionaries to Madagascar had not to éngage in a long and 
weary search, such as Mr. Moffat describes as being necessary in South 
Africa, before they could find a name for the Divine Being. Names 
existed and were in common use. One thing that very soon strikes a 
missionary on his arrival in Madagascar is the frequency with which the 
name of God passes the lips of the natives. During his voyage out he 
will have given his leisure hours to the study of the language in which he 
hopes in years to come to declare the love of the Great Father of all 
nations. He will therefore have acquired a small vocabulary before 
reaching his destination, and among the words he has learned will 


* Sikidy soa tsy andihizana; sikidy ratsy } Toy ny Tanala very sampy, ka ny ma- 
tsy itomaniana. nova no haingana, 
t Ny ala faditra tsy ody faty, fa ala || Toy ny mpisikidy mila voatsiary, ka ny 


nenina, marary no ampandihizina, 
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undoubtedly be Andriamanitra, the name of God. And when he first 
strains his ear to catch some of the words that are being uttered all around 
him, he will notice, perhaps with no small amount of surprise, that the 
name of God is constantly used by all. Ifthe frequent.use of the name 
implied a full knowledge of God’s character, and carried with it due 
reverence, the Malagasy would have to be ranked among the most devout 
of nations. For every favour, however small, the usual formula of thanks 
is: Hotahin’ Andriamanitra hianao, ‘‘May you be blessed of God ;’ but, 
as usually happens with formulas, constant use has robbed the phrase of. 
itsmeaning. ‘The name of God is also invoked in support of the truth of 
a statement; and one who is at all sensitive in such matters cannot 
hear without pain even little children appending to the most simple 
affirmations the phrase: Marina amin’ Andriamanitra, “True by God.” 
Thus, although the knowledge of God’s name is, for some reasons, a 
source of encouragement, the joy at finding it so commonly used is soon 
clouded over by the sad conviction that practically it inspires those from 
whose mouth it is so constantly falling with little or none of the reverence 
which is, due to its divine owner. 

The names of God in use in Imerina are chiefly two: Andriamanttra 
and Andriananahary. They are frequently pronounced together. The 
prefix Andria- (or Andriana) means literally prince or noble; but it is 
also commonly used as a personal prefix with masculine proper nouns ; 
thus these two names are an evidence that God was regarded as a person 
by those with whom they originated. ‘The first name is compounded of 
the prefix Andriana and the adjective manitra, fragrant. The whole may 
be translated: The Fragrant One.* Thus the name would appear to 
indicate that the Divine Being was not regarded with feelings of dread 
and abhorrence, but rather, on the contrary, with sentiments of delight. 
We have shown that the prefix Azdiana leads us to believe that God was 
regarded as a person; there was, however, a constant tendency to degrade 
the sacred name and to apply it to anything strange, or of unusual 
excellence. Rice was called Andriamanitra, as also was silk; the former 
probably from its being, as the Malagasy say, /ohan’ ny aina, the support 
of life; the latter, because used to wrap the body in after death. Silk 
was sometimes also called Andriamanitra indrindra; i.e. ‘God in the 
highest degree,” zxdrindra being the sign of the superlative degree. Velvet 
was called “‘son of God.” ‘The sovereign was addressed as the ‘‘God 
seen by the eye” (comp. Psa. Ixxxii. 6); and not only so, but the 
attributes of God were openly ascribed to royalty. In a kadbary during 





* Other explanations have been suggested: viz. (1) that Andriamanitra stands for Andrian- 
danitra, Prince of Heaven (Hist. of Madr., vol. I., p. 390); (2) that manztra (scented) has 
reference to the offering of incense (Madr. and its People, p. 395); (3) that manttra is a 
lengthened form of many, and means weighty, powerful (a suggestion of Dr. Davidson) ; this 
meaning of mary appears in the word manilahy, wealthy, powerful, and probably in mani- 
vano, dropsy (heavy from water ?) ; comp. too French Dict., art, many, 
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the reign of the late Queen Rasohérina, one of the judges said: ‘“There 
is no other source of Jife, but Rasoherina alone is the source of life.” 
Parents were also addressed as ‘‘visible Gods.” Such a manner of address, 
however, appears to have been common among more civilized nations,* 
and certainly possesses a deep foundation of truth. The idols again 
were addressed as ‘‘Gods.” ‘The spirits of their ancestors were also said 
by the Malagasy to be /asa ho Andriamanitra, ‘‘gone to be God” (or 
Gods). The language has no form for the plural, so that it is impossible 
to tell exactly whether the idea attached to this phrase was that of 
absorption into the essence of the one God, or simply exaltation to a 
higher state of being, so as to be numbered among heroes and demi- 
gods. Ancestors were certainly believed to possess supernatural powers 
and were appealed to in prayer. A European has been known to be 
addressed as God by a beggar, probably only as a piece of gross 
flattery. “These illustrations are enough to show that the word Andriama- 
nitra was often used in a vague sense, like our word ‘divine,’ or the 
Hebrew name £Vohim ; but such uses of the word were, with more or léss 
intelligence, known to be but figurative ; and undoubtedly the name was 
originally intended to be what, in spite of all such tendencies to deterio- 
ration as those referred to above, it continues to be, that is, the personal 
name of the supreme God. 


The second name, Azdriananahary, conveys a deeper meaning than 
Andriamanitra. tis composed of the personal prefix Andriana, which 
has already been considered, and the nahary (or nanahary), the past tense 
of the verb mahary, to create ; and hence means either: The Prince who 
created; or, more simply, regarding Adriana as a prefix only: The 
Creator. ‘This word seems never to have been used with the wide and 
figurative meaning of Andriamanitra. Both names occur in an old form 
of invocation, said to have been in use long before the introduction of 
Christianity: ‘‘O Andriamanitra, fragrant throughout the universe; O 
Andriananahary, who didst create the heaven and the earth.” Andriana- 
nahary is often used with the strange addition, ‘‘Who didst create us 
with hands and feet,” these members standing as representatives of all 
the physical powers and faculties. In some parts of the island (and 
occasionally in Imerina too) the name Zanahary is used as the equivalent 
of the Hova Andriananahary. ‘The meaning is the same, the essential 
part of the word mahary remaining unchanged ; Za is probably a personal 
prefix similar to the Hova Andriana or Ra. ‘Thus in Madagascar there 
have existed from time immemorial appropriate names for the Supreme 
Being, into which revelation has been able to infuse a deeper and fuller 
meaning. 


* E.g. the dic derrestres of the Romans, and the “Parentem vererit ut Deum debemus” of 
Cicero. 
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But in addition to the mere name of God, the Hova possess a number 
of proverbial savings called Ohabolan’ ny (Vtaolo, or ‘Proverbs of the 
Ancients,” said to have been handed down from generation to generation 
for ages, and to embody a faith older than the belief in divination, 
charms, and idols, which prevailed in more recent times. From these 
sayings it is manifest that some of the attributes of God were 
acknowledged. His dwelling-place was believed to be in heaven; for 
a strangely-worded proverb says: ‘‘Like a little chicken drinking water: 
it looks up to God,” i.e. heavenwards.* When Andrianampdinimérina, 
father of Radama I., was about to die (1810), he gathered his ministers 
together and, in a pathetic address, commended his son to their care, 
beginning his charge with a solemn declaration that he was going home 
to God and would dwell in heaven. God was also confessed to be 
greater than the imagination of man could conceive; thus another 
proverb says: “‘Do not say: God is fully understood by me’’} (literally, 
‘‘“got by me in the heart”). God’s omniscience was also confessed 
in the words: ‘‘God looks from on high and sees what is hidden ;’{ 
or again in the following: ‘“There is nothing unknown to God, but 
he intentionally bows down his head’ (i.e. so as not to see), a 
remarkable parallel to Acts xvii. 30. Again, God’s omnipresence. is 
implied in another extremely common saying: ‘“Think not of the silent 
valley (i.e. as affording an opportunity for committing some crime) ; 
for God is over head.’”’§ God was also acknowledged to be the author 
of life, as the ordinary phrase used in congratulating the parents 
of a newly-born child is: ‘Salutation, God has given you an heir.’4 
Another proverb speaks of God’s power to control the waywardness of 
man: ‘“The waywardness of man,” it says, ‘“‘is controlled by the Creator ; 
for it is God alone who commands’’** (or governs). The common form 
of thanks (‘‘May God bless you’) already referred to, shows that God 
was also considered to be the source of blessing. A successful man 
was called Besanahdry, “having much of God,” or “many Gods.” One 
specially prospered or saved from threatening calamity was said to be 
nihirdtan’ Andriamanitra, ‘“‘glanced on by God,” or having God’s eye 
opened upon him. That God’s gifts are sometimes delayed, and should 
be patiently waited for, was also confessed in the following proverb: 
‘God, for whom the hasty will not wait, shall be waited for by me.’ tt 
Again, God was looked to as the rewarder of acts of kindness; hence 
the common phrase: ‘‘Although I should not (be able to) reward your 





* Toy ny akoho kely misotro rano, ka An- ) Aza ny lohasaha mangingina no heve- 
driamanitra no andrandrainy. rina; fa Andriamanitra no ambonin’ ny loha. 

+ Aza manao Andriamanitra azoko am-po- §{ Arahaba! nomen’ Andriamanitra ny fara. 

{ Avo fijery Andriamanitra ka mahita ny ** Haitraitr’ olombelona zaka-Nanahary, 
takona. fa Andriamanitra hiany no mandidy. 

|| Tsy misy tsy fantatr’ Andriamanitra, fa tf Andriamanitra, Izay tsy andrin’ ny 


saingy minia miondrika Izy. maika, andriko hiany, 
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kindness, it will be rewarded by God.”* He was also the recognized 
protector of the helpless ; this is significantly conveyed by the following: 
“The simple one (the fool) should not be defrauded ; for God should 
be feared.”t And that all other means of protection were believed 
to be vain without God’s blessing is shown by a prayer, formerly 
chanted by the women in companies when their husbands had gone 
to the wars :— . 
‘‘Although they have many guns, 
Although they have many spears, 
Protect Thou them, O God.’’§ 


God’s truth again was expressed thus: ‘God loves not evil ;’”|| “Let 
not God be blamed, let not the Creator be censured ; for it is men who 
are full of twisting (i.e. tortuous, evil ways),”4] implying that upon them, 
and not upon the righteous God, blame should fall. That He was 
regarded as the rewarder of good actions, and the punisher of crime, 
is indicated by the proverb: ‘‘A snake that has been killed: it has no 
hands to avenge itself, but it waits for God;” or, in another version, 
“for the avenging of its life, taken by its destroyer.”** Another proverb 
conveys the great truth that God himself is the Supreme Judge, Whose 
condemnation is to be feared more than the censure of our fellow- 
men: ‘It is better to be held guilty by men than to be condemned by 
God.” tf 

Such sayings as these show unmistakably that though Madagascar 
was polluted by the abominations of heathenism, there were still 
lingering traditions of a purer faith. Not that these sayings, taken by 
themselves, can be considered as a fair representation of the practical 
faith of the people; they were rather relics of a faith that was in 
process of being utterly obliterated by gross superstition; at least such 
is the opinion of some of the Malagasy themselves, an opinion which 
facts tend to corroborate. How long such traces of the primitive faith 
would have lingered on, we cannot say; but we can with confidence 
affirm that, with the Bible in the land, they have now been lit up with 
anew light, and are not likely to be forgotten, but will ever awaken 
feelings of gratitude to Him Who, even in the time of Madagascar’s 
darkness, did not leave Himself without witness; and Who in His great 
goodness has now more fully published His glorious truth. The dim 
and trembling lamp, burning only with the oil of tradition, has been 








* Na tsy valiko aza, valin’ Andriamanitra. §] Andriamanitra tsy omen-tsiny, Zanahary 
tsy omem-pondro, fa ny olombelona no be 


+ Ny adala no tsy ambakaina; Andria- reduce 
. . siasia. 


manitra no atahorana. a 

** Bibilava vonono: tsy manan-tanan- 
kamaly, fa Andriamanitra (or todin’ aina) no 
andrasany. 


tt Aleo meloka amin’ olombelona toy izay 
|| Andriamanitra tsy tia ratsy, meloka amin’ Andriamanitra, 


§ Na be basy anie, 
Na maro lefona anie, 
Arovinao anie izy, Andriamanitra 6, 
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refreshed by a supply of the clear and life-giving oil of revelation. May 
the light never more grow dim, but ever increase till the dawn of that 
day which shall bring eternal light and splendour to all who know and 
love the true God. 

Those who, whilst reading this paper, have borne in mind the position 
of the missionary, will readily understand how valuable such sayings 
as have been enumerated are to him. He can follow the example of the 
great missionary and avail himself freely of all such national sayings. 
They can become stepping-stones from which he may lead men to 
higher and yet higher truths; just as Paul availed himself of the 
inscription at Athens and the hymn of Aratus, and from them advanced 
to the declaration of truths more grand and far-reaching than any that 
Athens, with all her boasted wise ones, had ever heard before. 


WILLIAM E. Cousins. 


oS AES 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO MOJANGA ON THE 
NORTH-WEST COAST. 


TARTING from Antananarivo on July zoth (1875), we were in hopes 
of passing quickly over the first portion of our journey, but several 
of our men had been Dr. Mullens’s bearers last year, and naturally wished, 
if possible, to obtain the same amount of wages for this trip as they had 
received from him for the last; and therefore, although they eventually 
agreed to go for little more than the usual monthly wage, they played 
all the most provoking tricks their ingenuity could devise to hinder us. 
Five times we endeavoured to start, and five times were deserted by 
just a sufficient number of men to render it impossible for us to go on; 
indeed we quite feared that the journey would have to be given up 
altogether, simply from this cause. 

On account of these difficulties with the men, it was not until the 
third day after leaving Antananarivo that we were able to start from 
Fihaonana and consider ourselves fairly on the way. ‘Towards evening 
we reached Ankazobé, a small and wretched village about six and a half 
hours north of Fihaonana. This place is very difficult to enter on account 
of the deep fosses by which it is surrounded; and as it was impossible 
for some of the men with our goods to get in at all, we pitched our tent 
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for the first time, just outside this village, learning a lesson in the process 
which I flatter myself was learned pretty thoroughly, viz., always to pitch 
our tent by daylight if possible, for darkness, hunger, and weariness help 
none of the parties concerned and put all in a profuse perspiration and 
general. state of bewilderment. 

Saturday, July 24th. About midday we reached Ilazaina, a village at 
the foot of Angavo, three hours north of Ankazobe. This village contains 
about 34 houses, and is entered through two large holes cut in a ram- 
part, which is completely overgrown with /sza@fakomby.* The inner 
entrance is strengthened by stone sides and the usual circular stone 
doors. ‘The church is a wretched building of clay, capable of holding 
about 100 people. It is rapidly falling to pieces, although it has not 
been very long built. The pastor, Razdkatsinatry, was absent at the 
time of our visit; but we learned that the congregation, while good, is 
largely composed of people from the surrounding hamlets. There are 
ten members—four of these being able to read—but there is no school, 
and there is only one Bible in the village. Nevertheless, in the midst 
of all the filth and squalor of the place, we found an old andriambavy, 
the chief woman of the village, who was so clean in her dress, so gentle 
and kindly in manner, so intelligent in conversation, and withal so 
warm-hearted and apparently sincere a Christian woman, that we felt 
they were not altogether without at least one ‘“‘living epistle,” certainly 
known and easily read by them all. May God spare her long and help 
her greatly, that her light may shine brightly and clearly in that dark 
spot. In the evening we went to Maharidaza, a distance of one and a 
half or two hours north of Ilazaina. ‘This place is more strongly defended 
by ditches, tunnels, and palisades than any we had yet seen. As large 
herds of cattle are driven into the village for safety at night, and innu- 
merable pigs, either for profit or pleasure, choose to remain there by 
day, the whole place is covered to a depth varying from two inches 
to three feet with finely powdered manure. On entering we raised a 
considerable amount of dust and general astonishment; for having 
determined to pitch our tent inside the village, we set a few of our men 
to sweep away the filth from the cleanest spot we could select. You 
may guess the result. I first tried to get to windward of the horrible 
cloud, but not being able to find that desirable quarter, as there hap- 
pened to be no wind at the time, sent a man to fetch water and then 
ran away till the atmosphere cleared. I had better. have stopped: for, 
running through the first hole in the entrenchment of the village, I heard 
a cry of ‘““Omdy o/” and saw the head of an ox, closely followed by his 
tail, coming through the outer entrenchment. As the people evidently 





_* Le. “Impassable by cattle,” the name of a spiny shrub (Cwsalpinia sepiaria, Roxb.) used 
for hedges and fences, It is the Mysore thorn.—ED. (R.B.) 
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expected to see me run, I stood my ground with true British pig-head- 
edness and waited in the narrow ditch for the big beast to pass; but 
this one was closely followed by another, and that by a third,—the 
whole of the herds were coming in for the night, and the fosse was soon 
as full of oxen as of.dust.. There was no escape; grunting, puffing, 
blowing, and bellowing, in they came, and with nothing but bare hands 
to smack them, I was hustled and jostled, bumped and butted, pushed 
and driven about, until after three quarters of an hour I came out in 
company with the last calf, choked with dust, streaming with perspiration, 
and inwardly vowing that the very next time I heard the cry of “Omdy 6!” 
I would run for it, however undignified it might appear. 

Sunday, July 25th. We remained all day at this place, conducting 
services, teaching hymns, and catechising the people. In the morning 
there was a congregation of about 70; in the afternoon it was not so good. 
The people as a whole we found deplorably ignorant. They knew 
nothing about Jesus Christ or their need of a Saviour. The sum total 
of their religious knowledge appeared to be, that there is but one God, 
and that He loves them,—a slender creed truly; but we may be thankful 
that they know even this, for it is more than is known by some of their 
neighbours. The pastor here is a man quite incapable of instructing 
them. There is no school, and only three in the place make any 
pretence at reading, and with them it is little more than pretence. 
However, two know their letters, and one can spell short syllables pretty 
correctly; so we gave him a New Testament, nailed some lesson-sheets 
to the walls of the chapel, and encouraged him to teach his still more 
ignorant neighbours, in hopes that additional help may be rendered at 
some early date. And thus we left them, saddened and humbled to 
think we could do so little for those in such great need. 

Monday, July 26th. We left for Kinajy, a distance of about four hours 
N.W. of the high hills bounding North Vonizéngo. This place is far 
in advance of Ilazaina and Maharidaza. The chapel is clean and well 
built. Andriambélo, the pastor, is an intelligent man and a very tolerable 
preacher. The congregation numbers about 180 on Sunday mornings, 
many of the people coming from the surrounding district. The afternoon 
service is strictly a service of song. Few except the singers assemble, 
and these appear to have the service entirely in their own hands. The 
church numbers 14 members. There is a school with 18 scholars and 
two teachers. It is said that 32 of the people here can read, but we 
only found four who could read fluently. We made the teachers a 
present of lesson-sheets for the school, and distributed a few books 
among the scholars, with which they were greatly delighted. These 
folks are really eager to learn. I shall not soon forget the manner in 
which they crowded round Mr. Baron as he gave them a Bible lesson ; 
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eyes and mouths both open. The only uninterested person was the 
governor himself, who occupied a seat by Mr. Baron’s side. He, poor 
man, had his attention called off by sundry Malagasy plagues, and very 
coolly stripped himself before the assembled congregation to hunt for 
his tormentors, and actually turned his clothes inside out, and carefully 
inspected every crevice in his skin, without in the least diverting the 
attention of the congregation. 

About midday we left this place for Ambohinaorina, three and a half 
hours north. This is a tolerably large village of 50 or 60 houses. On 
enquiring for the chapel, we were directed to one of the least reputable- 
looking houses in the village. It was very dirty, having no mat, stool, 
table, pulpit, or any article of furniture whatever. After looking round 
this filthy building, we were not surprised to hear that there was no 
pastor, preacher, deacon, or member; no school, no books, not even 
a Bible for the church; nor one person in the place able to read. Yet 
we were assured that the people assemble here, wait a decent time, sing, 
sometimes pray, and then separate. Before leaving we found a man 
who could just tell his letters, we therefore nailed a lesson-sheet on the 
walls, and obtained a promise from him that he would teach what he 
knew until a better teacher could be found. We also assembled the 
people and presented them with a Bible and a hymn book, to be kept 
for the use of any passing trader or soldier who might be able to conduct 
a service for their benefit. 

On the way to this place the men were much troubled by a grey fly, 
called by them /s/matrtehaka (not killed by a slap), and also by the 
mokafohy, a little mosquito which is very troublesome during the day, 
but entirely disappears towards evening. The latter part of our journey 
was, in consequence, made to a regular slapping accompaniment, caused 
by the men killing the tiresome creatures. We also noticed about this 
part a large number of earthen mounds, varying from one to two and a 
half feet in height; these were the nests of a large ant, credited by the 
men with uncommon sagacity. We were told that they make regular 
snake traps in the lower part of these nests,—easy enough for the snake 
to enter, but impossible for it to get out of. When one is caught, the 
ants are said to treat it with great care, bringing it an abundant and 
regular supply of food, until it becomes fat enough for their purpose ; 
and then, according to native belief, it is killed and eaten by them. 
However, their sagacity does not inspire the natives with sufficient 
regard for them to prevent their knocking off the top of one of these 
nests, scooping out the centre, and there building a fire to cook their 
rice. And, cruel as the practice is, I can scarcely wonder at its being 
followed, for with a hole made near the bottom fOr draught, you have a 
regular furnace in less than two minutes. 
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Tuesday, July 27th. Started for Ampotaka, four hours N. W. of Am- 
bohinaorina. As there appeared some hopes of benefiting the people 
here by a few hours’ catechising and general instruction, we determined 
to remain and spend the afternoon and evening with them. We were 
afterwards very thankful that we did so, for the people were very ready 
to learn, and many of them intelligent enough to thoroughly appreciate 
the instruction given, and therefore we were amply repaid for the delay. 
The village is about the same size as Ambohinaorina; the chapel some- 
what smaller, but better kept. The furniture is simple if not neat, 
consisting of a few mats for the flooring, a chipped log for a chair, in 
case the preacher should require such a luxury, and the framework of a 
table, the legs of which are very nicely let into the ground about six 
inches, as they cannot be persuaded to keep their respective positions 
by any other means. This we found rather a common practice in these 
villages, and at first thought it a precautionary measure to avoid acci- 
dents should the preacher become very energetic in his delivery. Here, 
as at the former place, there is really no church, no pastor, and, asarule, 
no school ; but at the time of our visit, Rainimidraka, an evangelist sent 
out by Mr. Stribling, had been teaching for nearly a month. ‘The people 
had evidently received some benefit from his instructions, and had been 
shaken out of that apathetic state so lamentably visible at Ambohinaorina. 
They sang with considerable spirit several hymns he had taught them, 
and were eager to hear more of the way of salvation. But the time of 
his stay had been too short for much to be expected from his endeavours ; 
and I am sorry to say he was unable to remain longer and left the place 
with us on the following morning. 

Seeing a clear stream of water some little distance from the town, I 
thought of enjoying the luxury of a bath here ; but when just entering the 
water I heard Baron shouting “‘Aoka aliha ! Aoka aloha !* ‘Turning round 
I saw him racing full speed towards me to say he had just seen two im- 
mense crocodiles a little higher up, and that I had better take care. The 
warning was not lost upon me; and I make a note of the matter here, 
that it may serve as a warning to any who may follow, this being the first 
place on the journey at which we met with any of these exceedingly ugly 
customers. In a small lake about 200 yards from the village there are a 
few very large ones. Every one of these is apparently as well known to’ 
the villagers as the members of their own families; one of the largest is 
known by them as ‘Old brownie,’ another as ‘Yellow back,’ and sundry 
other smaller specimens by names equally descriptive, but most uncom- 
plimentary. We were told by the villagers that at night, when the gates 
of the village are shut, the smaller ones walk up the hill (a very steep 
one, by the way,) and carry on fine junketings outside the walls, but that 
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* “Stop a bit! Stop a bit!” 
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the very largest appear only once a year. All of which, while impossible 
for us to accept as a fact in natural history, may be accepted as the firm 
belief of many of the people hereabout, together with several other 
matters: e.g. that the crocodiles live chiefly on stones, stealing cattle, 
pigs, and people merely as a relish to the harder fare. Also that, 
smitten with the charms of the pretty little divers and other water-birds, 
they choose their mates from among them, and so crocodile’s eggs 
are produced. It is quite certain that a very good understanding 
seems to exist between the birds and the crocodiles, the birds: 
swimming about close to the noses of the crocodiles without the 
least fear; but I soon found that the mutual understanding arises 
from the fact that the birds are much too sharp for ‘old slimy’ to 
catch, however hungry. A wounded bird, however, is snapped up with 
great avidity. Afterwards, in our canoes upon the river, we had many 
an exciting race with the crocodiles for ducks that we had shot. Timid 
at other times, they became bold enough then. To add an interest to 
the chase, we often gave the duck in danger to the men. Then the fun 
became fast and furious: the paddles would flash and the boat fly; the 
men shout and scream in their excitement; torrents of abuse would be 
hurled at the head of the black monster gliding so smoothly and_ swiftly 
through the water; and when, as too often happened, the great jaws 
opened and our poor duck disappeared, such a perfect cataract of Mala- 
gasy epithets followed him to the muddy depths as rendered nightmare 
certain, if memory and conscience did their work. 

Wednesday, July 28¢h. Started this morning for Andriba, a distance 
of six and a half hours. The scenery on the way to this place is much 
more imposing than any of the preceding, on account of the great height 
and ruggedness of the hills. In some places it is grand, and in others 
rendered perfectly beautiful by the many rapids in the river and the 
luxuriant foliage of the trees upon the banks. Our men, however, saw 
little beauty in the choicest spots, being far too much afraid of the 
fahavalo (enemies and robbers), who are supposed to make this one of 
their favourite resorts. Horrible tales were told of the fierceness and 
cruelty of these people, all of which we took cum grano salis. Indeed, 
as we saw nothing of these very fierce beings, we believed that they 
existed chiefly in the imagination of our bearers. I was therefore the 
more surprised when, by purest accident, we actually caught one of these 
gentry on our return. He was a spy sent out to reconnoitre our little 
party, but, unfortunately for himself, happened to shew his head over 
the ridge of a hill near which we were cooking our rice, just as some of 
our folks were looking in that direction. Up jumpeda couple of Sdaka- 
lava and, gun in hand, gave chase. My men clustered round in a dreadful 
state of alarm and begged of me to load with ball, as the enemy were 
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close upon us. All was confusion in our little camp. Before the two 
Sakalava chasing the spy could reach the top of the hill, the fellow had 
hidden himself in the long grass, so that on reaching the top they were 
utterly at aloss. Meanwhile, having my gun charged with small shot 
only, I fired off both barrels in order to load with ball; and it so 
happened that in firing I pointed the gun just in the direction of the spot 
where the man was hiding; whereupon, thinking he was seen and being 
deliberately aimed at by a Vazdha (foreigner) with a gun that had already 
gone off twice without reloading, and for aught he knew might go off 
twenty times more, the poor fellow jumped up to run for his life. Off 
started the men in pursuit, and soon afterwards brought him in prisoner. 


It was quite early in the day when we first caught sight of Mount 
Andriba. This mountain has a very peculiar shape; as approached 
from the south it appears to have a large flat top, and in shape reminded 
me of nothing so much as the stump of an immense tree left in the 
earth. It isthe N. W. boundary of the vale of Andriba, a valley that 
appeared about eight miles broad by nine long. Like most valleys in 
these parts, it consists of a series of undulations that might well pass 
for hills in a more level country. The whole is well watered by 
numerous streams and far more thickly populated than the surrounding 
country. It contains upwards of 20 villages and hamlets. Some of 
these, however, are very small, consisting of five or six houses only ; 
the larger portion on an average number about zo, but in Mangasoavina, 
by far the largest of them all, there are upwards of 70 houses. I ought 
to say were, for at the time of our visit nothing was to be seen but a 
thick cactus hedge and a few charred sticks, the place having been 
entirely burned down a week or two previously. There are six churches 
in this valley, viz., Mangasoavina, Maroharona, Tsidfakariva, Manakona, 
Ambohitrakanga, and Fanjavarivo. 

Mangasoavina is regarded as the réni-fiangonana (mother church), 
and appears to be the centre of the spiritual life and intelligence of the 
district. Unhappily, in consequence of the recent fire, together with a 
serious outbreak of small-pox, we could not meet with the people here. 
This was the more to be regretted as we had hoped to bring to some 
practical issue the suggestion thrown out by Mr. Jukes during his visit 
last year respecting an evangelist for the district. The remainder of 
these churches are in a very unsatisfactory condition, both as regards 
numbers and attainments. One of the most intelligent men at Manakona 
told us that the people meet to pray in the chapel simply from the fear 
of being considered disloyal subjects; but that they are in the habit 
of meeting immediately afterwards in the usual heathen fashion to work 
the sekidy (divination) and pray to their ddy (charms or idols). Here 
also we met with the first signs of drunkenness. 
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Thursday, July 29th. Reached Malatsy in about an hour and a 
quarter. This is the last village before entering the éfitra (desert, or 
rather, uninhabited country). Here there is a governor and a garrison 
of Hova soldiers, and the difference between this and the villages last 
named is very marked. The people seem altogether of a superior class, 
—sober, intelligent, and anxious to learn. We had scarcely entered 
the chapel before there was a general stir in the place; and after about 
ten minutes the governor came, Bible in hand, with several members of 
his family, and a large following of young men and women dressed in 
clean /amba, to welcome us and obtain some help in the understanding 
of God’s Word. ‘‘You are the sowers,” said the old man, ‘‘and we 
the fallow ground, therefore we come that you may sow the good seed 
in our hearts.” It cannot be surprising that with such people we had 
a most pleasant time. It was late at night before we separated, and 
then we had fairly to turn them out. 


It is scarcely possible to help contrasting garrison towns in Madagascar 
with those at home. Here, wherever Hova troops are quartered, you 
may be sure of better order, greater sobriety, and superior intelligence. 
You may also generally reckon on a flourishing church, with equally 
flourishing schools; whereas in garrison towns at home there is more 
drunkenness, disorder, and general immorality than in any other. 
Considering the size of the place, the congregations here are good, as 
a rule numbering about 140. There are 20 members, of these 18 are 
able to read, and the remaining two are learning. There is also a 
school with 15 scholars and two teachers. On my return I found that 
an entirely new chapel had been erected, superior in every respect to the 
former. 


Friday, July 30th. Started on our journey through the efi#ra. During 
the early part of the day we were agreeably surprised to find it a much 
more pleasant place than we had anticipated. The scenery greatly 
resembles the scenery of Imérina, excepting that every hollow abounds 
in tropical trees,—rofia,* adabo,t kaboka,{ tree-ferns, etc. etc. What 
still more surprised us was the absence of troublesome insects, of which 
we had been told so much. However, they atoned for apparently 
neglecting us on first entering this region by their ferocious attacks 
later in the day. On stopping for the night, just before sunset, we 
were literally in a cloud of mosquitoes: eyes, nose, ears, hands, were 
bitten, rebitten, and bitten again by these pests, until nothing but the 
most violent exertion in flapping ourselves with branches of trees gave 
us the slightest relief. Happily for us, some cattle had lately passed, 
and plenty of cowdung was left on the ground. By setting fire to 


* Sagus ruffia. +t A species of Ficus, with large fruit. 
{ It has been named Voacanga Thouarsii, R.and S., but itis really an Orchifeda.—ED., (R.B.) 
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some of this, and standing in the smoke, we gained relief; and by 
pitching our tent to windward were able to get some sort of sleep, but 
it could scarcely be called balmy. On starting the following morning, 
the mosquitoes, which had paid us most unremitting attention from the 
time of our arrival, were so troublesome that the men had to carry 
burning pastiles of cowdung, so that we were again regaled with fumes 
suggestive, only by contrast, of ‘Araby the Blest.’ But anything was 
infinitely preferable to the stinging of the hateful creatures. What they 
were made for was a question that forced itself upon us with painful 
reiteration. If for the purpose of perfecting the patience of long- 
suffering missionaries, I am afraid they utterly failed to fulfil the object 
of their creation in my spiritual experience. My hands were swollen 
like the hands of a leper, my nose blotched and blistered, and my ears 
tingled in exquisite agony after having assumed the shape and con- 
sistency of a pair of discarded goloshes. 

On the way one of the men brought us an immense chameleon. It 
measured 18 inches in length. Sometimes these creatures look really 
handsome in their coat of many colours, but this was without exception 
the most diabolical object it was ever my lot to see. Its colours were 
the colours of dirt and darkness mingled, and its eyes so malicious that 
I required no second warning to keep my fingers away from its mouth. 

Seizing the opportunity while the men were cooking rice, I went to 
a beautiful piece of running water for a wash, intending to be very 
careful, as I knew there were crocodiles in the water, centipedes in the 
wood, and scorpions under the stones. And I here found that such a 
simple operation as washing may become really exciting, if under such 
circumstances you use soap plentifully about the eyes and allow your 
imagination full play. A rotten log in the stream becomes a crocodile, 
and incautiously knocking against it, you almost feel its teeth; while a 
few gnats biting well in concert make you feel tolerably certain that you 
have been stung by a gigantic scorpion, and that by nightfall you will be 
nothing more than a swollen and discoloured corpse. 

Saturday, July 31st. We came in sight of the Ikopa at Inosifito, and 
travelled for some distance along its banks. It is here a splendid stream, 
but broken by many islands, and dotted by innumerable rocks. ‘These 
break up the water into hundreds of beautiful eddies and rapids that may 
probably delight future Malagasy artists, but must for ever prevent 
navigation. We had hoped to cross the efi/ra in two days, but were not 
able; it was therefore Sunday morning before we reached Mévatandana. 

On arriving at about 10 o’clock, we found the people assembled in the 
chapel, and Rainisoa, of Vonizongo, just concluding the service. The 
chapel isa large new building. The sides are made of upright split 
rails, and are placed so far apart as to suggest the idea of being in a 
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remarkably clean cattle-pen, or gigantic bird-cage. The roof, however, 
is well made, and there is a capital verandah running quite round, so 
that it is not only well ventilated, but extremely cool, indeed so cool 
that on our arrival, although it had been thronged with people for up- 
wards-of two hours, it was quite refreshing to enter. We heaped blessings 
on the heads of the architects and builders, for we had been fairly broiled 
on the way. But there is a drawback about this place that very shortly 
forced itself upon our attention, namely, a most offensive odour. The 
people assured us it was occasioned by the new wood used in the 
construction of the place ; but on applying my nose to various posts and 
door frames, to the great amusement of the wondering deacons, I formed 
my own conclusions and went sniffing round outside, feeling certain that 
I should discover the source of the annoyance there. But I was utterly 
at fault. There was not even the faintest suspicion of the ordinary 
odours pertaining to Malagasy village life. I suppose therefore that the 
deacons were right, but if so I hope I may never smell a chip of that 
wood again. 

This is the only place we visited in which a collection is made every 
week for church purposes. On the morning of our visit the amount 
collected amounted to three shillings. It was collected in miniature tin 
pots, and these were placed on the table during the service. 


The chapel holds about z00 people and was crowded at the time of 
our visit. There are, however, but 24 members, only eight of whom are 
able to read. The pastor is a very unsuitable man, apparently wanting 
in everything which specially recommends a man for such an office. He 
is assisted by four preachers of about equal attainments with himself. 
There is said to be a school of 43 scholars, but it was hard to find any 
traces of teacher or scholars. Drunkenness is very common in the town, 
with all its concomitant evils,—brawling, fighting, and general uproar. 
We remained here during the Monday and part of the Tuesday following 
the day of our arrival, instructing the people, gathering information 
respecting our route, hiring /dkana (canoes), and making preparations 
for our journey down the river, this being the point where the river 
becomes navigable for small craft. We hired two large /akana for $93, 
the owner agreeing to wait any time we pleased at any and every place 
we chose to visit on the way. And I must say that, although we had 
reason to form a very slight opinion of his moral character in some 
matters, he most faithfully fulfilled his contract with us in this. 

Understanding that there was a church at Amparihibé, about five 
hours N. E. of Mevatanana, we agreed to separate: Baron to go down 
in the /akana with the tent and baggage, and I to go by land to Ampa- 
rihibe and join him two days after at Ambinana. The road from 
Mevatanana to Amparihibe is very uninteresting, the country hummocky 
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and abounding in long rank grass. There are also ddrarad/a* swamps near 
the river. This dararata is something between rank prickly grass and 
fine bamboo. It grows to a height of eight or nine feet, with a feathery 
plume at the top, looking graceful enough in the distance, but having 
blades that pierce the skin like a knife. The swamps are just passable 
at this season, if blessed with patience and a thick skin, but I suppose 
utterly impassable during the heavy rains. In one of these swamps we 
came upon an animal which was quite new to me. It is called sitryt 
and closely resembles a young crocodile, indeed some of the people 
declared that it was one; but it differs very much from the crocodile in 
the shape of its head and also in its habits, for it runs and climbs trees 
like a squirrel when pursued, and apparently lives in their hollow trunks. 
The one we saw on this occasion was about 15 inches in length, but we 
afterwards found larger specimens. 

A few minutes after seeing this creature we came in sight of the 
Bétsibodka, a very wide but shallow river at this season, except in 
midstream. Amparihibe stands on a hill jutting out from the opposite 
shore ; as there is no regular ferry, unfortunate travellers have to wade 
out across the shallows as far as they dare and shout to the villagers on 
the opposite side, until some one happens to hear. After which there 
is nothing to be done but to make your way to the nearest sand-bank 
that gives good footing, and wait with all the patience you .can muster. 
Of one thing you may be certain: that however extensive your stock, 
it will all be required. My men seemed to know the customs of the > 
place ; for they first had a good wash, or as good a one as they could in 
three inches of water; for the horrible crocodiles would not let them 
go deeper on peril of their limbs and lives. After this they proceeded to 
wash their clothes in a very leisurely way, sticking a couple of spears in 
the sand to support their clothes’ line. All this was done, and the 
clothes well dried, before there was any appearance of the boat. At last 
it hove in sight about a mile up the stream. After waiting so long, 
we were all anxious to get across; therefore as soon as the canoe 
reached us, we jumped in without delay, filling it nicely. The boatman 
pushed off, and we were just getting into deep water, when to our 
consternation we found the boat was filling rapidly,—the water rushing 
in through a hole in the stern about the size of a soup-plate, which in 
our hurry we had not noticed. Of course there was some little commo- 
tion among us, and by the timely help of the boatman, who lost his 
wits, his pole, and his balance altogether, we upset the /akana and 
turned everybody and everything into the water. Happily, the water 
was only up to our loins, but that was far too deep for safety in these 
parts; and we all seemed to know it, for every one began shouting, 








# Phragmites communis, Trin, + A lizard ; possibly a kind of monitor, 
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screaming, splashing, and kicking in the most alarming fashion; and 
thus scaring the crocodiles, we scrambled again on to the sand-bank 
from which we had so lately started. We all looked somewhat the worse 
for the wetting, but the dripping Vazaha (foreigner) seemed to afford 
great amusement. I am not sure, however, that he looked so ridiculous as 
he felt, for on the opposite bank all the rank and beauty of the town had 
assembled to welcome and to do him honour, and thus of course 
witnessed the whole proceeding. However, the boat was soon righted, 
and another man sent to ferry us across. All seemed quite ready to 
forget the mishap ; but after a very kind reception by the governor and 
his family, my feelings compelled me to hint at the fact that I was 
very wet and should be glad to retire to change my clothes. Here 
I was confronted by a new difficulty, for there was not a dry article 
belonging to me except one sheet. Scarcely was I wrapped in this 
before in trooped a deputation of ladies; and quick as ladies usually 
are in taking a hint, I actually used up all my best blushes before they 
gained even a dim notion of my discomfort, and all my very strongest 
Malagasy before they consented to leave. 

The evening was spent in chatting with the governor and the pastor 
of the church, both extremely ignorant men, whom I was sorry to find 
occupying such positions. The chapel is large enough to hold about 
300, but it is.very slightly built. On Sunday mornings it is well filled, 
but in the afternoon very thinly attended. There are two preachers 
besides the pastor, and 42 members, of whom only ten are able to read. 
The school meets but twice a week, and then the attendance is very 
small. In answer to enquiries I found there was but one Bible in the 
place, and that is the property of the church. On making a present of 
one to the governor for the use of his family, he seemed vastly delighted, 
although himself unable to read one word. 


Notwithstanding the ignorance of the people here, they were extremely 
kind, the little governor not knowing how to do enough for me. Rice, 
fowls, and pork were sent in such abundance that I knew not what 
to do with them. A general order was given to my servant by the 
governor to fetch anything and everything I might want from his 
house; he himself sending whatever he thought likely to add to my 
comfort. And as the time for leaving drew near, a great drum was 
beaten in the centre of the town. ‘This, as I afterwards learned, was 
the signal for the ladies to dress. And on coming out shortly after, I 
was fairly confused to see the preparations that had been made to do me 
honour. There was a guard of soldiers, followed by a military band 
consisting of two violins, a big drum, and a little drum with a small boy 
to beat it. There was the governor, carrying a silver-mounted gun, his 
wife with her head fairly covered with golden ornaments, his children 
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and servants in gala dress, and a whole battalion of ladies following in 
purple and scarlet and fine twined linen. On reaching the sand about 
half a mile from the town, the procession halted, compliments were 
exchanged, and with the governor’s blessing, and two soldiers to shew 
me the way, I went off to meet Baron near Ambinana, at the junction 
of the Ikopa and the Betsiboka. 


The way was the most unpleasant I have yet travelled, being almost 
entirely through swamps of dararafa, the spear-like blades of which so 
plagued the men in carrying that I was obliged to walk nearly all the 
way, and therefore arrived at Ambinana quite tired out, but blessing 
myself that the troubles of the day were ended. But, alas! compara- 
tively, they were only beginning. The march in the burning sun was 
as nothing, the pricking of the darara/a a thing not to be mentioned, in 
comparison with the misery occasioned by the swarms of mosquitoes 
that beset us here. I thought I had been sufficiently tormented by these 
pests before, but the past was rendered utterly unworthy of mention by 
the experience of that night. I had done my best to prepare, in conse- 
quence of preliminary warnings, by wrapping myself in a thick rug, and 
putting my head in a rush basket well covered with folds of netting. 
It was a beautiful contrivance, and I fairly chuckled to myself as I lay 
down, believing that no moka could by any ingenuity get at me. But 
they did. At first I would not believe it, and thought the first sharp 
little sting was the effect of a vivid imagination, for I could hear 
thousands of them outside. Soon it was of no use; I could not give 
myself credit for such a very vigorous imagination as became absolutely 
necessary to impose on my feelings. The misery increased. I twisted, and 
rolled, and cuffed, and slapped, and smacked myself, until the perspiration 
poured down my face. It became utterly unbearable. I dashed away 
my head-gear, leaped to my feet, and spent the remainder of that 
horrible night enveloped in a dense smoke that half choked and quite 
blinded me. 

The following morning was sufficiently beautiful, and its experiences 
sufficiently novel, to make us entirely forget the miseries of the night. 
It was our first day on the river; and after the jolting of the filanjana, 
the swift and easy motion of the /akana was very enjoyable. Our 
pleasure would, however, have been greatly increased if we could have 
been quite sure the /ekana would not turn over ; as it was, our convictions 
partook of quite an opposite character, for, being round at the bottom, 
it heeled over with the slightest movement. Once fairly packed we 
could not change our seats, and for a few hours we dared scarcely turn 
our heads or blow our -noses.. A good boat, punt, or even a decent 
raft, in which we could have comfortably floated down the river, would 
have rendered our enjoyment perfect. Nevertheless, as it was, it was a 
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great treat and an experience never to be forgotten. True, in places, 
and for long distances, the banks were bare; but in other parts, the 
high hills in the distance, and the great forest trees with gnarled roots 
by the shore, twisting and knotting themselves about the broken rocks, 
were extremely grand; while the intense stillness and absence of all 
trace or sign of man, together with the tameness of the birds and other 
living creatures in the woods, made one feel almost a contemporary of 
our first parents in the new-made world. Passing a bend in the river, 
the scene would altogether change. The water, spreading out into a 
broad expanse, like some large lagoon, would be dotted with islands 
bearing the earliest forms of vegetation, or broken by numerous sand- 
banks, where the great slimy crocodiles by scores lay sunning themselves 
with mouths wide open, or slowly swam in the muddy stream. Imagina- 
tion quickly filled in the Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, and other needful 
details ; and there we were in the far distant geologic periods, beholding 
the world yet in process of formation. Suddenly, close to my side, there 
is a most deafening bang; up fly thousands of birds, wheeling and 
screaming in mid-air; up jumps every crocodile within sight, snapping 
its jaws, and plunges madly in the water; the river seems to boil with 
the commotion. It was only Baron’s gun; but it has dispelled all those 
dreams by fancy bred and brought us back to the nineteenth century 
with a cruel jerk. 


Thursday, August 5th. ‘To-day, for the first time, we had to depend 
on our skill as sportsmen for a dinner; and I think neither of us will 
soon forget either the dinner or the dining-room. For dinner we had 
caught four black parrots and a turtle. For a dining-room we chose a 
grove of immense akondro (bananas): tall trees that went towering up 
far above, their broad green leaves falling gracefully over at the top 
and forming long colonnades of gothic arches, the dead leaves drooping 
at the sides, and the ashy-grey trunks forming a beautiful contrast to the 
bright green above. A large akondro grove in the Sakalava country 
must be seen to be believed in. This seemed a place worthy of the 
occasion ; for we were anticipating with great gusto a dish of real turtle 
soup, a dish that neither of us had tasted in our lives. ‘The cook seemed 
to feel that there was something important connected with that turtle 
and took great pains to follow our directions. After a decent interval 
we were told that it was ready. We needed no second call but 
immediately took our seats. First came the inevitable vary (rice); then 
followed the black parrots, looking blacker without their feathers than 
they had ever looked with them ; after this, four small pieces of perfectly 
dry flesh. Poor Baron gave a great cry of horror. It was indeed our 
turtle. We had forgotten to tell the men to save the soup; and thinking 
it common pot-liquor, he had thrown it all away, reserving the dry meat 
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only as our dainty dish. Poor Baron! Black parrots were nothing to 
him after that dreadful blow. True he only exploded in English, but 
the cook went away so crest-fallen that I had to follow and comfort him. 
Some of the men also had a rare feast on this occasion, the dish 
consisting of an immense brown bat, which I had shot: the evening 
before. It was truly an immense fellow, measuring upwards of four 
feet across the wings. Great numbers of these creatures are to be seen 
about this place at sunset; and what seemed to me most curious was, 
that they were always flying in a direct line from the setting sun.* They 
are so large, and fly so straight and steadily, that in the doubtful light I 
supposed them to be benighted crows, for they have precisely the same 
deliberate motion of the wings. ; 

Chatting with an old Sakalava while the men were packing up, we 
happened to ask him his name; whereupon he politely requested us to 
ask one of his servants standing by. On expressing our astonishment 
that he should have forgotten this, he told us that it was /ady (tabooed) 
for one of his tribe to pronounce his own name. We found this was 
perfectly true in that district, but it is not the case with the Sakalava a 
few days further down the river. 


The next day, Friday, August 6th, we reached Ankaraobato. When 
nearly close to our landing-place, I had the good fortune to shoot a 
crocodile dead on the spot. As I had always understood this was 
impossible (and experience was fast leading me to believe it), it may 
interest some to know that the ball entered just behind the eye, and took 
a downward direction, lodging in the lower jaw on the opposite side of 
the head. The one shot was small in comparison with the majority of 
those we saw, measuring only 8ft. gin. When opened, there were several 
handfuls of pebbles in its stomach, about the size of spanish nuts, but 
nothing more nourishing. We also took out of it 18 eggs. Onexamining 
the head we found there was a double set of eye-lids, one transparent, 
the other quite opaque. Most of the teeth close like the teeth of a 
shark, the upper ones fitting into the spaces between the lower, and 
vice versa ; but in the crocodile there are also holes both in the upper 
and lower jaw to admit the points of the teeth, like a sheath. The two 
long teeth immediately in front of the lower jaw pass right through 
the bone, and come out on the upper side of the upper jaw when the 
mouth is closed. ‘There were also six fangs on each side of the head, 
three above and three below, that fit outside the jaws like the tusks of a 
boar. On the whole, I never saw such a dreadful snapping apparatus 
in my life; a shark’s mouth looks innocent by comparison. The skin, 
while tough, was not so horay as I expected, nor were the long spines 





* This may sometimes be seen also in the evenings in the eastern parts of Madagascar, 
The bat is a species of Pteropus or fox-bat, probably ?, Ldwardsii.—Eb.  (R.B.) 
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on the back so hard as I supposed; but perhaps the specimen was of 
tender years. 

After landing and examining our prize, our next care was to send to 
Trabénjy and inform the governor of our arrival; requesting also that 
some trustworthy person, able to give information respecting the state of 
the church and schools, might be allowed to come to us where we had 
pitched our tent, as we understood it was not safe to enter the town 
with our men an account of the prevalence of small-pox. Next morning, 
however, six or eight of the chief men came, bringing a letter from the 
governor, in which he stated there was no cause for fear, and that the 
people would be most glad to see us. I therefore started off at once, 
taking a few books and papers. 


The road is through a pleasant piece of country, well stocked with 
akdnga (guinea-fowl), and in many parts thickly overgrown with the 
satrana. This is a kind of palm, bearing a hard brown nut called by the 
natives voantsd/rana, from which the Sakalava here make /daka (spirits). 
We passed through one village in which all the people seemed fully 
employed in making this intoxicating spirit; we therefore took the 
opportunity of examining the process, which was as follows :—The nuts 
are first bruised, then placed in earthen pots let into the ground. When 
filled with these nuts, water is poured in until it reaches the brim; then 
the pots are covered with pounded husks of the aforesaid nuts, and the 
whole left for eight days ; after which the liquor is distilled in the usual 
simple native fashion. It is then flavoured with the bark of various 
trees to suit the taste, and is considered fit for use. The latter part of 
the process is not at all needful to meet the taste of the manufacturers : 
they and their families helping themselves from the open pan into which 
the spirit runs from the still whenever so disposed. Even the little 
children, picking up a potsherd, dipped and drank at their pleasure. 
It is pitiable enough to see the blear-eyed parents idling about these 
villages, or to hear them shouting in their drunken merriment; but still 
more so to see the little naked children staggering in their play. I am 
bound, however, to say that I never saw the least sign of drunkenness 
among the Hova soldiers or their families. They live quite apart from 
the Sakalava, and are strictly forbidden by law to touch the aka, or 
allow any of it to be brought within the stockade which always separates 
their part of any town from the Sakalava and Mozambiques. I believe 
the law is obeyed to the letter, and only wish some such law could be 
made binding on the Sakalava also. The present system of things in 
many of their towns and villages cannot, from its very nature, have been 
in operation long, or the country would have become depopulated. And 
if what I saw in some of the villages in the north fairly represents the 
state of tribes in the west and south, there will soon be no need of 
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Hova garrisons to keep the peace, for there will be no enemy to break 
it. ‘‘Zompokoldhy 6! wont you buy a little ?” said a half drunken fellow 
to me as I passed where he and his family were all busily distilling. 
I was hot upon the subject then, for the evil was under my very eyes, 
and fairly roared out ‘‘No!” They all started, and as head and heart 
were full, I tried to shew them what /oaka was doing for them, their 
families, and country. They soon forgot it all, no doubt, for they were 
scarcely any of them sober; but I shall not soon forget what one of 
them told me there. He said: ‘It was you Vazaha who taught us; 
we never knew how to make it until you came. You have been our 
teachers.” God grant they may learn other lessons the Vazaha are 
endeavouring to teach equally as well. 


Preceded by the guides sent by the governor, we reached our 
destination in about an hour and a half,—not the Trabonjy visited by 
Dr. Mullens and Mr. Pillans last year, for that was completely burnt 
down a week or two after they left, but a new town built on an 
eminence called Mahatombo, a little distance from the former site. 
The upper or Hova portion of the town contains about 60 houses 
besides the chapel ; the lower part about 100, but many of these so-called 
houses are but wretched huts. In this lower town we noticed a few 
Arabs and many Mozambiques. The new chapel is a nice clean 
building, having walls covered with rofia cloth, and a large calico 
awning over the desk. It is capable of holding 400 with comfort ; but 
the governor told me that 470 is the usual congregation. Of these, 230 
are members of the church, a very large proportion, and one that may 
well awaken suspicion as to the conditions of membership and the 
state of church discipline. But so far as we could learn, they are far 
more careful in these matters than the majority of the churches in 
Imerina. There are three preachers, 13 deacons, and a_ school 
containing 53 children, taught by three teachers, who receive $2 per 
month from the church funds. There are also classes for adults on 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

We were most thankful to find the whole tone of Christian life and 
feeling here far above anything we had thus far met with; we were 
thoroughly at home with Christian brethren. RainisOamanana, who 
appears to be at the root of all the good here, is both governor and 
pastor. He is a tall and hearty man, open-handed and open-hearted 
also. There is a singular charm about him, together with an elevation 
of character and conversation that won our regard and affection at once. 
He is a kindred spirit with Razaka and Rainitrimo, but, not being quite 
so old as those good men, has more fire and energy. By his thoroughly 
honest and consistent character he has won the confidence of the 
Sakalava, east and west; and those who will trust no other Hova 
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official appear to trust him with perfect confidence. In Trabonjy he is 
the patriarch, honoured and loved by all. We were also greatly pleased 
to meet here, and afterwards at Ambérobé, Ratsisalovanina, a messenger 
from the church at Modjangd; and we learned that the churches at 
Mojanga, Marovoay, and Trabonjy have united to send preachers and 
messengers throughout the whole of the surrounding country to visit and 
instruct the churches. To arrange the business a six-monthly meeting 
is held at these three places in turn. 


On Monday, August 9th, we started for the purpose of visiting some 
very large towns a few days inland to the west, in which we understood 
there were Christian churches that had never yet been visited by any 
European. We were directed to land at Madirovalo, about half a day’s 
journey down the river from Trabonjy. Arriving, we required extra men 
to carry us and our belongings, but found the people so evidently bent 
on improving the opportunity of enriching themselves at our expense, 
that we were compelled to take to the boats again. Learning from a 
couple, of Arabs that there was a large village a short distance beyond 
the next bend in the river, where men could be hired, we started in 
hopes of reaching the place before sunset. But the notion these people 
had of a short distance differed considerably from ours. We went on 
mile after mile, examining the banks with the greatest care, but there 
were no signs of house, hut, or human being. At last, about half an 
hour after sunset, we turned into a small tributary stream, full of sand- 
banks. After ascending this for some hours we turned into a kind of 
open drain ; and about two miles up this drain we found a landing-place, 
but no signs of any town or village could we see in the uncertain 
moonlight. Firing our guns, the sudden shouting of people, and the 
frantic barking of innumerable dogs, assured us in the boats that all 
was right, while it awakened the most lively fears in every one else that 
all was wrong, and that some invisible enemy was making a night attack 
upon them. Happily we found that a white face is a very good 
substitute for letters of introduction; and pitching our tent in the 
middle of the village, we all quickly and easily drifted into the land of 
Nod. 

In the morning we found that we had landed at a place called 
Antaffakarano, a small dirty Sakalava village, in which the sole occupation 
of the people seemed to be the distilling and drinking of foaka. The 
same may be said of all the adjacent villages without fear of any action 
for defamation of character. The country on this side of the river is 
rough and well wooded, but not very populous, excepting in the vicinity 
of the towns we went specially to visit. The first of these, Béséva, is 
three hours west of Antafiakarano. It contains about 130 houses, for 
the most part large and well built; the streets are wide and tolerably 
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regular. On visiting the chapel we found it in rather a dilapidated 
condition, but were told they were about building a new one. On 
returning from Amberobé we spent a Sunday here, and found a 
congregation of about 100, which just comfortably filled the place. 
There are only 13 members in fellowship, but 26 adults in the 
congregation are able to read, and 21 have either a Bible or Testament. 
The governor was very busy in church matters during our stay, but the 
impression left upon our minds in this place was very unfavourable. 
An air of unreality pervaded the whole ; and the more carefully inquiries 
were made, the more convinced we became that the fear of being 
considered disloyal subjects of the Queen is the only motive which, at 
present, has any great influence with them in attending the church or 
sustaining its ordinances. 


Amberobe is one day and a half west of Beseva. It is a much larger 
place than we expected to see, containing upwards of 300 houses, and 
is altogether better built than either Mevatanana or Trabonjy. On 
arriving, its regular streets and orderly appearance struck us as quite 
novel in Madagascar. Going out early on the following morning, I was 
astonished to find a regular army of scavengers scraping the roadways. 
Holes had been dug at convenient distances along the centre of the 
roadway, and a number of men, with spears stuck into short logs for 
scrapers, were collecting all offensive matters into these holes, and then 
scattering over the surface the earth thrown out to make them. Thus 
I learned that under certain circumstances it may not be the height of 
folly to dispose of dirt Irish fashion, viz., by digging a hole to put it in. 
It is to be hoped that neither horses nor wheeled carriages will be 
introduced here for some time to come, as accidents may probably 
happen from the practice of digging fresh holes every morning and 
filling them with dust and refuse. We found many Mozambique slaves, 
and a tolerable number of Arab and Karana traders in the neighbourhood. 
The chief occupation of the people appears to be the rearing of cattle, 
large numbers of which they send into Imerina through Vonizongo. 
There is also a considerable trade in india-rubber and hides; these are 
sent to Mojanga for exportation. Zoaka is distilled in abundance just 
outside the palisades. 


We found a chapel capable of holding 500 or 600 people, and were 
told that it is filled every Sunday. Like the building at Beseva it is in a 
sad condition, but wood had been collected to build another. The 
people are lamentably ignorant, and the pastor, preachers, and deacons 
themselves have scarcely any intelligent idea of their duties, or even of 
the leading facts and doctrines on which Christianity itself is founded. 
In illustration of the above I may refer to a rather curious case of church 
discipline which took place while we were there. Having requested 
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the church members to meet us after the school examination we 
conducted, one man made his appearance, so evidently the worse for 
liquor that even the Bible, carried very carefully under his arm, did not 
avail to keep up a becoming church-going appearance. On directing 
the attention of several of the leading men to this individual, and 
enquiring whether he was not mdmo (drunk), they at once said Yes, 
and moreover added that he was often in that condition. We then 
asked who he was, and were told that he was a member of the church 
and had been chosen as one of their regular preachers. On enquiring if 
they thought such conduct becoming in a man occupying such a position, 
they were at a loss for an answer. At last one of them appeared struck 
by an idea and, brightening up, said: “No, heis diso fanjakana” (he 
is wrong as regards the kingdom, i.e., he is breaking the laws). After a 
time we led them to see pretty clearly that he was not only ‘dzso 
Sanjakana, but diso fivavdhana also, and a person altogether unworthy 
to be either a preacher or member of the church. We then called a 
special church meeting ; and after instructing them respecting their duty 
in all such cases, the man was expelled. We then requested the pastor 
and deacons to go to the man and tell him what had been done; and 
also urged them to do all in their power to shew him the evil of his 
conduct, that they might if possible bring him to repentance and 
newness of life. We then thought the matter concluded, but about half 
an hour after, the deputation sent to wait on the offending member 
returned and told us the business was finished, that they had conveyed 
our message and done our bidding. ‘‘And done it well,” said one 
perspiring member. ‘‘Yes,” said another, ‘‘we have, thoroughly, with 
a stick.” ‘What ?” we both cried, ‘‘what have you done with a stick ?” 
‘‘Why you told us to do our best to bring him to repentance, and so we 
thrashed him.” Sure enough, on making inquiry, we found that they 
had thrown him on the ground and publicly given him a most hearty 
thrashing for disgracing them all before the Vazaha. And so effectual 
were the means used that, while we were yet speaking, the culprit 
himself came in, much sobered and bearing a slate in his hand, written 
from top to bottom with the most abject confession of his sin and 
expressions of bitter repentance. All then united in asking whether, 
after such an exhibition of sorrow, he should not be immediately 
restored to his former position as member and preacher in the church. 
And it was with great difficulty we could get even the best of them to 
see that no such thing should be done until a renewed life proved the 
reality of his repentance. 


Returning to Beseva we found the place in an uproar. The Sakalava 
were out playing at /éfohéndry, a sort of boxing match, open to any and 
every one who chooses to step into the ring. Foraring is formed and 
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ring-keepers appointed, with sticks to keep order, the said sticks being 
used with very considerable effect. There was an immense crowd, a 
great dust, a big drum beaten without intermission, and a most horrible 
mixture of cheering, hooting, and groaning, as the chances of the fight 
varied. On moonlight nights this is the favourite pastime, and as /oaka 
is plentiful, it may easily be guessed to what scenes it gives rise. 

In the woods between Amberobe and Beseva we met with the 
voavotaka,* a fruit quite new to me, but I believe common in other parts 
near the coast. It is perfectly round, has a hard shell of a golden 
yellow colour, and is rather larger in size than a cricket ball. Inside 
is a soft mass of a mud colour, but sweet and pleasant to the taste. Of 
these we all made a hearty feast ; and as they are rather more difficult 
to eat in a dainty and cleanly fashion than ripe mangos, we smeared 
ourselves pretty considerably in the process. We also met with large 
numbers of black parrots, wild guinea-fowl, and butterflies of a very large 
and rare species. 


Embarking once more in our canoes on Monday, August 16¢h, we 
drifted down the stream for a couple of hours, and then turned up 
another branch of the river on the west side; and in about half an hour 
found ourselves abreast of Mahdabo, the last town we visited on the 
west bank. The town is built on a wooded hill about one hour’s walk 
from the river. On arriving we found the whole garrison, consisting 
of five men and a boy, drawn out to grace our reception. The governor 
shortly appeared in great style, wearing a pair of bright scarlet trowsers 
and a long-tailed blue coat. Before taking the least notice of us, he 
put his little army through a series of evolutions, not at all fitted to 
strike terror into our hearts, whatever may have been the intention. 
Compared with Beseva the town is small, containing not more than 60 
houses. Being very isolated we were not surprised to find the people 
very backward. We found a church, but no Bible in the place. It is 
also doubtful whether there is a pastor. When I enquired, the school- 
master turned to the governor and whispered: ‘‘You are the pastor, 
you know;” but this the governor flatly and very energetically denied. 
Whereupon some two or three old men signified their assent and, 
pointing to the schoolmaster, said: ‘“‘You are the pastor,” but this he 
would not admit; and we left them all very much in doubt as to whether 
they really have a pastor or not; or if they have, whoheis. According to 
their own account they have three teachers and 18 scholars in the school, 
but I very much doubt this. There are, however, two preachers and four 
or five deacons, and five of the adults are able to read with a little difficulty. 

* Brehmia spinosa, Harv. (—Strychnos spinosa, Lam., or S. vontac, Bojer.) Found also 


in abundance on the east coast of the island, and in the Seychelles, Natal, and Tropical 
Africa.—ED. (R.B.) 


+ Papilio antenor. 
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The chapel igean extraordinary building; but the builder’s ingenuity 
has been apparently taxed to the utmost in devising a pulpit into which 
nothing less agile than a wild cat can enter without performing a series 
of perfectly original gymnastic exercises, extremely trying to the preacher, 
while extremely amusing to the congregation. We were treated with 
great kindness by these poor folks: beef, milk, and honey being supplied 
in abundance; and on the morning of our departure the governor, 
together with the whole of the congregation, in clean and many-coloured 
garments, came down to the river bank to bid us farewell and beg of us 
to send them help. Thinking of their ignorance and helplessness, it was 
touching to hear the sad wild melody they sang as they came marching 
from under the trees into the open space by our tent. It seemed to me 
like the wailing of the ‘Miserere ;’ a great lump rose in my throat as the 
music died away, and an involuntary cry escaped: ‘‘God help them ;” 
a cry in which, I trust, you too will join, kind reader, and with the cry 
will consider what may be done for their salvation. The great difficulty 
in this part will be the extreme unhealthiness of the climate. From all 
I could learn the place is never free from fever, and in the rainy season 
it is impossible for any stranger to remain. 


As it is very dangerous to perform the rest of the journey in a Jakana, 
on account of the chopping waves near the mouth of the river and the 
rough weather sometimes experienced in the bay, we were compelled 
to go on to Marovoay, in order to obtain one of the dhows trading 
between that place and Mojanga. In order to reach this place we had 
to cross the main stream and go for several miles up another tributary 
running east. But hearing that small-pox was fearfully bad in the town, 
we encamped about a mile and a half to the west, upon the opposite 
side of the water. Onthe way we caught a live crocodile among the 
rushes on the bank. Of course it was very young, and not more than 
two feet long; but although young it made matters much more lively 
than pleasant in the /akana. It was such a veritable little savage that, 
to keep it out of mischief, we were reduced to the necessity of either 
drawing all its teeth, or else towing it alongside., The latter plan 
was adopted and afforded much amusement. It snapped and snarled 
and apparently endeavoured to bark, but its vocal powers were not equal 
to this performance. But I can vouch for one thing, and that is, that 
these creatures sleep with their mouths wide open, and of course snore 
horribly. When near Trabonjy, on the way home, one big fellow, who 
had chosen the same sand-bank for a lodging as ourselves, made such an 
uproar a few yards from the stern of the /akana in which I was sleeping, 
that I could not stand it. Being a bright moonlight night, I caught up a 
spear and jumped over the side, with the benevolent intention of picking 
his teeth or otherwise teaching him better manners. But he must have 
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slept like the proverbial weasel, with one eye open, for when close upon 
him, he snapped his jaws like a gin, jumped back as though convulsed 
with a nightmare, and, with the spear just grazing his scaly hide, tumbled 
into the water, splashing me from top to toe. I promised to take 
something better than a spear next time, and something that would not 
require getting to such close quarters. 


Thursday, August 19th. Friend Baron was off at daylight to hire a 
dhow, and about 8 o’clock I saw it coming down. We were soon on 
board, for the tide was in our favour, and time was precious, several of 
the men, together with myself, having symptoms of serious illness. 
We were scarcely off before we saw a small /akana containing two men 
coming down from Marovoay at racing pace. They brought us a 
paper from the governor and pastor, giving the following particulars of 
the then present state of the church. I say ‘the then present state of the 
church,’ because I have just heard that the small-pox has made such a 
fearful diminution in the numbers. Indeed, according to report, the 
place is now deserted, the people having taken to the woods in order, if 
possible, to escape the infection. The numbers were as follows:—Two 
pastors, ten preachers, 26 deacons and 14 deaconesses, 285 members 
in communion, a congregation of 545, and a school containing 57 
scholars. We were extremely sorry that we were compelled to pass by 
so large and important a place; but having men already greatly weak- 
ened by fever, we felt it would have been unwise to have entered, lest we 
should catch and spread the infection, not knowing at the time how 
widely it had already extended. 


With the turn of the tide we found ourselves in difficulties, for the 
wind turned against us also. After the crew had made desperate but 
unsatisfactory attempts to tow us along from the shore, we came to 
anchor. On landing in what appeared a pleasant grove, to our surprise 
and disgust we found ourselves in a mangrove swamp. Immense trees 
were growing rankly in a slimy mass of decaying matter that fairly stank 
of miasma. These swamps, interspersed with mud banks, extend for 
miles on both sides of the river. Indeed, with slight exceptions, they 
appear to extend from Marovoay right down to where the river empties 
itself into the Bay of Mojanga. At the top of every tide they are 
covered with water, but when the water recedes, become a vast expanse 
of mud, and welter and steam in the broiling sun until the next tide 
covers them again. They thus form one of the most horrible fever 
beds it is possible to conceive. With the return of the tide we 
slowly dropped down the river, and after awhile found ourselves in 
the bay. Here the breeze freshened, and the little boat went skimming, 
bounding, and leaping away towards Mojanga; which we reached at 
dawn on the morning of Friday, August zoth, 
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Unhappily I was not able fully to enjoy the moonlight ride, as I had 
become too unwell to sit up. However, I managed to amuse myself by 
watching the Arab captain who, having to steer all through the night, 
prepared himself in the following fashion :—First, he went forward and 
partook of a plentiful meal of rice ; then returning to his post, disrobed 
himself and twisted nearly the whole of his rather extensive wardrobe 
round his head and throat, thereby covering his nose and mouth in 
voluminous folds of white longcloth, until it was utterly impossible for 
him to shout his orders, and apparently impossible to breathe. Then, 
squatting on the stern rail, like a chicken at roost, he sat speechless and 
almost motionless through the long night, yet carefully watching and 
skilfully steering the little boat, so as to take every possible advantage of 
the wind. Many times, on looking up, he appeared to my slightly disor- 
dered imagination like a gigantic mushroom on a very thick black stalk. 

Among the notes and queries for future consideration it has struck me 
that it would be curious to learn why, in the name of all that is stifling, 
these folks, together with the Mozambiques and Malagasy, so carefully 
cover up their heads at night. One intelligent traveller has remarked 
that, while all natives of tropical countries thus endeavour to stifle 
themselves at night, the African tribes, in addition to covering the head, 
usually lie flat upon the face, and queries whether the flatness of their 
noses is owing to this extraordinary custom. So soon as we grounded 
on the beach, the men leaped ashore. ‘‘Now,” said the captain, ‘all of 
you who have fever make a large fire, then wash in the sea, dry 
yourselves by the fire, and you will never be troubled with fever again.” 
However favourably the cold water cure might have been received later 
in the day, the men positively refused to enter the water at half-past 
four in the morning; therefore I cannot give an opinion on the value of 
this Arabic cure for /dzo (malarial fever). 

A first glance at Mojanga rather prepossessed me in its favour. Several 
high castellated houses standing near the shore gave a substantial 
appearance to the place, altogether in contrast with the flimsy structures 
to which we had become accustomed in the Sakalava country. These 
were the houses of the Arab traders. They are very strongly built, and 
within are extremely cool and comfortable. But the vast majority of the 
houses are simply built of sofa and other palm leaves. Two days 
would be sufficient to build the most elaborate one, and two minutes more 
sufficient to destroy it utterly. The lower town is long and straggling, 
the houses stretching along the beach for upwards of a mile and a half. 
The upper town stands on rising ground about half a mile from the 
shore. It is far more substantially built than the Sakalava houses below, 
but there is nothing architecturally beautiful about it, nor are there likely 
to be any ruins to interest future Malagasy antiquarians. By the way, 
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what will that coming race do, whose forefathers have never dreamed of 
building with anything more substantial than sticks or mud from the 
time of the creation ? | 

About half a mile N.W. of the upper town, on a point of land, is the 
fort. It is chiefly used as an observatory. The condition of the walls, 
and the state of the few ship guns mounted inside, suggest that the 
Malagasy are a people dwelling like the ancient Zidonians, careless, if 
not secure. Between the fort and the upper town is a splendid site for 
a missionary’s house. It is high and comparatively cool, while near 
enough to either town to be easily accessible, and just far enough away 
to escape the evil odours of both. On three sides is the sea, and all 
around a magnificent grove of mango trees. On enquiry we found that 
it probably would be necessary to bring men from Imérina to build it, as 
the folks here who can be hired are not only without the necessary skill, 
but moreover demand excessive wages and decline to work for more 
than two or three hours daily. 

Immediately on our arrival, a packet of letters was brought to us, 
among the rest, one from the Prime Minister enclosed in one from Mr. 
Briggs, urging our immediate return to Antananarivo, on account of a 
reported outbreak of small-pox in the district, as it was feared from its 
virulence it would be necessary to cut off all communication between 
the infected district and the central province. On enquiry we found 
that the way was already stopped, troops having been placed right across 
the country. Looking at the letter more carefully, we found that it 
should have been delivered to us at Mevatanana, three weeks before; but 
that the bearers, instead of being five days, had been sixteen on the way, 
so that they did not arrive there until ten days after our departure. We 
felt therefore that we were in no very enviable position. We had never 
dreamed of any difficulty in returning, and therefore when we reached 
any place where small-pox was exceptionally prevalent, we simply kept 
clear of the infected town or village and went on. Now we were fairly 
trapped. And to make matters worse, we found that Mojanga itself was 
not only infected, but that the disease was making such ravages as to 
spread universal alarm and stop nearly all the business and usual 
employments of the people. Society was completely disorganized. The 
numbers sick, or in attendance on the sick, were so great as to give 
quite a deserted appearance to the place. The congregation in the 
lower church was reduced to a mere handful; in the upper one it was 
not much better; and the school was disbanded, as the disease was 
carrying off so many of the children. On account of the infectious 
nature of this sickness we were not able to assemble the people in any 
great numbers, even had we wished. The Sunday services, however, 
were continued as usual, Mr. Baron taking the larger part of the work, 
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as I was unable to leave the house for a fortnight after our arrival on 
account of illness. It will thus be seen that one object of our visit could, 
from the nature of the case, be but very imperfectly accomplished. But 
we saw quite sufficient of the place and the surrounding district to make 
us feel that it would be utter folly to expect any one man to do the work 
which the district demands. If one were placed at Mojanga, he might 
exercise a nominal superintendence, but certainly could do little more, 
except in Mojanga itself. The district fairly extends from Mojanga in 
the north to Mevatanana in the south, a distance of between five and six 
days’ journey; embracing, besides the churches in these places themselves, 
with their surrounding districts, the large and important towns of Maro- 
voay, Trabonjy, and Amparihibe. From east to west it is still larger, 
extending a distance of between seven and eight days’ journey, and 
embracing Ankodla, Tsdrahonénana, Tongodrahdja, Ambdédiamontana, 
Tsdrahafatra, Mahabo, Beseva, and Amberobe, with their districts. The 
most of these are large garrison towns, not at all to be compared to 
villages in Imerina. The mere oversight of these places would be more 
than enough for one man, especially when we consider the trying nature 
of the climate and the difficulty of travelling. But nominal oversight is 
not at all what they require ; they need careful and methodical instruction. 
The churches in these districts are the fruit of unassisted native zeal; 
Christian traders and soldiers passing through, or stationed in their 
midst, have done what they can, and they have done well ; but something 
more is needed to establish and instruct them. We could see, and they 
themselves feel, the need. It was truly pitiful to hear the reiterated cry 
for help. With one or two noble exceptions, such as Trabonjy, Mojanga, 
and perhaps Marovoay, the pastors are not at all fitted to instruct the 
people. They need pastors and teachers; and if they cannot be supplied 
from Imerina, then a missionary’s first duty would be to prepare men to 
fill these offices. But how is it possible for one man to overtake all this 
work? It is utter folly to expect it. The work is already far larger than 
we have been in the habit of thinking, and it is likely to increase. 
Moreover, this district has been regarded as a favourable position for 
opening work among the Sakalava; and I suppose no better opening 
could either be found or desired. From Amberobe the Sakalava to the 
west are easily reached through friendly tribes, and from Mojanga those 
to the north ; while in the east are large numbers under Hova rule with 
whom no difficulty need be found. My own opinion is that two European 
missionaries are absolutely needed ; and if the medical mission cannot 
send a qualified man to these parts, one at least of these two should have 
considerable medical skill. These should be assisted by at least two 
native evangelists, one to be stationed at Amberobe in the west, and one 
at Tongodrahoja in the east, 
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Finding that so little could be done in the midst of the general alarm 
and distress, we soon began to think of leaving. For Mr. Baron going 
to England, the way was clear ; but for myself returning to Antananarivo, 
there seemed no very cheering prospect. At first I supposed it would be 
easy to get some coasting vessel and go round the north of Madagascar 
to Tamatave, and so home ; but it appeared that rounding the island at 
that season was not so easy as I imagined, and, moreover, no vessel 
could be obtained. Then I hoped to succeed by going to Nosibé, but 
was foiled there; and on the arrival of the mail was assured by the 
captain that I should meet with no better success either at Mozambique 
or Zanzibar ; both of which seemed to present a loop-hole of escape. At 
last I determined that rather than remain an indefinite time at Mojanga, 
I would make an attempt to run the blockade. In this I was joined by 
several andriana, who were very glad to have a Vazaha to keep them in 
countenance. After a little consultation, we resolved to go by water as 
far as possible, instead of by the usual overland return route, thinking we 
should run less risk of being stopped on the river, especially if we travelled 
by night, as we then proposed. Accordingly, after providing ourselves 
and our men with food sufficient to last a fortnight, we hired a dhow 
large enough to hold the whole company, amounting, with the crew of 
five, to over 30 persons. It was a very close fit, and once packed there 
was little room to shift our position, and none for the majority to lie 
down at night, except by lying upon one another. Crossing the bay 
again, we entered the river, but, unfortunately, our captain knew nothing 
of the mud-banks in this river and so ran us on to one the very first 
night. With the rise of the tide on the following day we got off; and 
to prevent such an accident again we hired a Sakalava to pilot us. But 
he, poor fellow, used only to his small canoe, ran us on to another, 
right in the middle of the river, which is very wide here, and at the 
very top of the tide. .Of course as the tide fell the boat tilted, and for 
two days we were thus exposed to the broiling sun, all jammed together 
in a tilted boat, without a chance of escape. No /akana came in 
sight, no human being appeared along the banks, and none dared attempt 
to swim ashore, for the crocodiles were so numerous all round 
that any one making the attempt would have been snapped up at once. 
Having no shelter, in a little time the intense heat, and the miasma 
arising from the fetid mud, began to tell upon us. I became so bad 
that I could not sit without being propped up, and several others were 
little better. To add to our distress, on the second day small-pox 
broke out among us. First, one was taken, then two more. Crowded 
as we were we could not separate these from their fellows; and 
I shall not soon forget the look of some, as they found themselves 
next to men in whom this fearful disease was breaking out. I am sure 
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that in their fear and horror, when they first looked on the disfigured 
faces of the sick, some of them would have thrown the poor fellows 
overboard if I had not been there. As it was, I got one on each side of 
me and did my best to doctor and comfort them. On the third day 
we got the boat off; and, not daring to venture further in the dhow, 
for fear of similar accidents, two of the andriana went off through 
the woods to get help at Trabonjy, which we reckoned was about three 
days’ journey from us. Later in the day I managed to hire a passing 
canoe, and went up the river to hire nurses and procure necessaries for 
the sick. While some of us were thus absent, the captain, in his fear, 
put the whole company ashore and left them. Whereupon, almost all 
who were able ran away, leaving the sick near an unfriendly Sakalava 
village at Madirovalo. When the nurses arrived, whom I had hired 
and sent off as quickly as possible, it was too late to save one man, for 
he, poor fellow, in his delirium had run away into the long grass towards 
the river ; and as no trace was ever seen of him after, he was supposed by 
his companions to have entered the water to slake his burning thirst, 
and so to have been seized by the crocodiles. It may appear a very 
far-fetched supposition to some, but not to any who have been near the 
place; for the chances are very small that a man entering the water 
there will escape them. 

On the following Sunday evening I found all the men who had run 
away on a sand-bank near Ankaraobato. It so happened that they were 
on the wrong side of the river to get home and had no means of 
crossing, for swimming was out of the question. Thinking it best to 
keep the men as much separated as possible, in case the infection should 
still be working among us, and having these gentlemen nicely trapped, 
I gave them rice, matches, and soap, and thus left them for a few days to 
do quarantine; I and the few men who were with me taking up our 
position on a sand-bank immediately opposite, so that I could have all 
under my eye and see that my orders about washing, etc., were properly 
carried out. On the tenth day after leaving Mojanga, finding that the 
disease spread no further among our little party, I thought we might 
safely proceed, and RainisOamanana, the governor of Trabonjy, having 
promised to do all that was possible for those left behind, we therefore 
started afresh. It was only from dire necessity that we ventured to enter 
Trabonjy at all on our return, as we feared the good old governor would 
be compelled to detain us all in accordance with instructions from head- 
quarters ; we were therefore as surprised as delighted to get away, and 
that without difficulty. 

Unhappily, notwithstanding all my precautions, the horrible néndra 
broke out among us again and again on the way. Many of the men also 
suffered greatly from fever and were unable to carry their loads. To 
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relieve them I had to throw away some of my things, together with 
curiosities I had collected on the way. Many times I was driven to my 
wits’ end to know what to do with the poor fellows, or myself either; 
for exposure to the intense heat by day and to the heavy dews by 
night, when sleeping in the canoe on the river and afterwards in the 
open country, together with the anxiety occasioned by these repeated 
outbreaks of disease among the men, brought on another violent attack 
of fever. But as we gradually ascended to a higher level after leaving 
Mevatanana, we all began to gain strength rapidly; and without anything 
further worthy of note, arrived at Antananarivo again, safe if not sound, 
on Wednesday, September zgth, having been absent just ten weeks and 
two days. 


H. W. GRAINGE. 


THE MALAY. AFFINITIES OF THE MALAGASY 
LANGUAGE. 


“HE mutual relations of the Malay and Malagasy languages have 
been repeatedly noticed, but hitherto no one familiar with the 
Malagasy has devoted much attention to the subject. The following 
letters have been for some time in my possession, and I am induced to 
publish them here in the hope that the interesting information they 
contain may induce some one to enter more fully into the comparison 
of the two languages. A list of books in which materials for such a 
comparison exist is given in the appendix to my Concise Introduction 
to the Study of the Malagasy Language. ‘To the materials there noticed 
may be added a paper in the Contemporary Review for February, 1873, 
by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, L. M. S., entitled “The Ethnology of 
Polynesia.” I have recently noticed the title of a book published in 
the seventeenth century, the title of which (Goth. Arthusius, Colloquia 
latino maleyica et madagascarica ; Francfort, 1613) indicates that from even 
that early period this question had attracted some attention. 


W. E. Cousins. 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. DUFFUS. 





On board S. S. Worna, 
Somewhere near Seychelles ; 
Tuesday, Jan. 19, 1864. 
Dear Cousins. 

As I have been amusing myself for 
the past few days looking over a Malay 
grammar and dictionary, I thought 
it would interest you to know a little 
about Malay, and its resemblances to 
Malagasy and differences from it, so 
far as I have noticed them; and so 
I shall proceed to mention a few 
things about the grammar, and then 
to give you a few words which are 
alike and nearly akin to the Malagasy, 
—words having the same sound and 
signification. I am sure you would 
be interested as well as profited by 
the perusal of a Malay grammar and 
dictionary. 

ALPHABET. Twenty-six letters, A,B, P, 
T,1I, H asp., Kh gutt., etc., etc., written in 
Arabic characters introduced by Mahometan 
priests. Reads from right to left. Pronun- 
ciation different in different provinces; e.g. 
banya, banyak. 

No ARTICLE. 

NOUNS. No terminations to express 
either number or case. 

GENDER. (i.) Of human beings: lakke, 
male ; Jarampoan, female ; orang lakke, man ; 
orang parampoan, woman. 

(ii.) Of beasts, birds, etc. : zantan, male ; 
betina, female; cooda jantan, horse; cooda 
betina, mare. 

(iii.) Zxanimate objects, no gender. 

NUMBER. To express many the noun 
is repeated: ovang, man; orang orang, men. 
When a numeral adjective is made use of, 
the substantive is, for the most part, not 
repeated: cooda, a horse; cooda sa fooloo 
ecor, ten horses; datoo, a stone; batoo dua 
poolo batoo, twenty stones; batoo sedekit, a 
few stones. 

CASE. Expressed by prepositions pre- 
ceding the noun. 

ADJECTIVES follow the substantive, 

COMPARISON OF. Comparative by ledée, 
more. Superlative by ¢er, most, or derre 
pada samoa, most of all. 


E.g. Moora, cheap. 
Lebbe moora, cheaper. 
Ter moora, cheapest. 
Moora derre pada samoa, cheapest of all. 


PRONOUNS. PERSONAL. 


Per. Singular. Plural. 
1. Akoor Sata  Camee or Saia orang 
2. Loo or Loo Camoo or Loo orang 
3. Dea Deorang 
POSSESSIVE. 


Ll 
. 


Kitta sindirre Camee or Sata ponea 
2. Kitta ponea Camoo or Loo ponea 
3. Luan ponea  Deorang ponea 
RELATIVE. 
Seappan, who. Fullan, whose. Nang 
mannee or seappan, which. Appan, what. 


DEMONSTRATIVE. 
Ltoo, that. ‘Enee, this. 


VERB. Different from Malagasy in having 
no prefixes to express reflective, active, causa- 
tive, etc., verbs. No change of root for 
participles, imperatives, or abstract nouns, 
etc. The root undergoes no change to 
express either voice, mood, or tense ; these 
are expressed by other words preceding or 
following the root; e.g. Poocool, to beat. 


ACTIVE. INDICATIVE. PASSIVE, 


Present Tense. 
Ako poocool Camee poocool Ako sooda ber 


poocool, 
Lo poocool Camoo foocool etc. 
Dea poocool Deorang poocool. 
Past Tense. 
Ako sooda poocool, Ako sooda jaddee 


and soon, as above. er poocool, etc. 


Future Tense. 
Ako mao poocool, Ako adda jaddee ber 
etc. : poocool, etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 


Poocool la joo Bear la camee poocool 
Bear dea poocool Poocool la camoo 
Bear deorang poocool 


POTENTIAL, 


Present. Ako boolee poocool, etc. 
Past. Ako sooda boolee poocool, etc. 
Future. Aké maoo boolee poocool, etc. 


PARTICIPLES. 

The present participle active is formed by 
prefixing da to the root; the past by der or 
ta :— 

Ba poocool, beating. 

Ber poocool, beaten. 

Kera, to think ; Ba kera, thinking, 
Ber or ta kera, thought. 
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All passive verbs, as in English, are made 
up of participles from the past tense: Ako 
sooda ber poocool, I am beaten. 


VERBAL NOUNS. 

Abstract nouns are made by adding awnz 
to the verb: Mabooc, to be drunk ; mabooc- 
awn, drunkenness. 

Furee before a verb=mp in Malagasy :— 
Basso, to wash ; juree basso, a washer. 
Pem, pen, pent, peng also=mp :— 
Chooree, to steal; penchooree, a thief. 
Bree, to give ; pembree, a giver. 
Soorat, to write ; pentoorat, a writer. 
Ebor, to comfort ; Zengebor, a comforter. 

The following prefixes to a few verbs do 
not add anything to their signification, but 
seem to approach to the Malagasy prefix to the 
active verb in man :— 

Laloo or melaloo, to depart. 

Masooc or memasooc, to enter. 

Aco or mentaco, to acknowledge. 
Ampoon or mengampoon, to forgive. 


ADVERBS. 
Fam, an hour; tiop tiof gam, hourly. 
Arree,a day ; top tiop arree, daily. . 
Booloon, a month; tof trop booloon, 
monthly. 
Tawon, a year ; tiop tiop tawon, yearly. 
The young of any living creature are 
expressed by the word anak :— 
Orang, person ; anak orang, child. 
Cooda, horse; anak cooda, colt. 
Doomba, sheep ; anak doomba, lamb. 


Anjing, dog ; anak anjing, puppy. 


NUMERALS. 
1 Satoo or Sa. 
2 Dua. 
3 Lega. 
4 Ampat. 
5 Lema. 
6 MVam or annam. 
7 TLoojzoo. 
8 Delapan. 
9 Samuibelan. 
10 Sa fooloo or pooloo. 
tr Sa dlas, 


12 Dua blas. 

13 Zega blas. 

20 Dua pooloo. 

21 Dua pooloo satoo. 

22 Dua pooloo dua. 

23 Dua pooloo tega, and so on up to 29. 

30 Tega fooloo, and so on up to go. 
too Fatoos, 


1000 Fzb00. 
2000 Dua riboo. 
10,000 Saxa or Sa laxa. 


Keetee or Sa keetee. 

In the numbering of things they have 
express words for the several kinds of things 
so numbered, which they always repeat after 


100,000 


the number; e.g. orang distinguishes the 


human species :— 


Orang lakkee dua orang, two men. 
Orang anak tega orang, three children. 

Ecor distinguishes all other living objects ; 
e.g. Cooda ampat ecor, four horses. 

Batoo distinguishes a natural entire solid 
body; e.g. Batoo dua pooloo batoo, twenty 
stones. Gigge sa pooloo batoo, ten teeth. 

Booa distinguishes artificial things composed 
of solid materials; e.g. Rooma tega pooloo 
booa, thirty houses. 

Bidjee distinguishes vegetables; e.g. Pohone 
lema pooloo bidjee, fifty trees. 

To all fruits they prefix dooa. Ley distin- 
guishes things that grow thin naturally; e.g. 
Dawon tega pooloo ley, thirty leaves. Kefing 
distinguishes things artificially thin; e.g. 
Cartas dua ratoos keping, two hundred sheets 
of paper. 


DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


Malagasy. Malay. 

Alahady Ahad or Harree Ahad 
Alatsinainy Sinnem 

Talata Salasa 

Alarobia Roboo 

Alakamisy Kumis 

Zoma Foomat 

Sabotsy Saptoo 


As to syntax I can say nothing, as the 
grammar says nothing. I shall finish this 
abstract by giving you a list of the words 
that I have found similar or nearly similar to 
the Malagasy, and I have gone right through 
the long Malay part of the dictionary. 











English Malagasy Malay 

Moon and 

Month volana boolona 
Sky lanitra langit 
Stone vato batoo - 
Weight vato (mizana) | batoo 
Way lalana jalan 
To change (mi) ova oobah 
To increase | (m1) tombo tombo 
To pass by (man)dalo (lalo)| laloo 
Pineapple mananasy ananas 
Child ./anaka anal 
Male lahy lakkee 
Son anaka lahy anak lakkee 
Bone taolana toolang 
Bamboo volo boolo 
Hair volo boolo 
Ripe masaka masak 
Unripe manta mantah 
Cheap mora moora 
Hand tanana tangan 
Writing, to 

write soratra soorat 
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English | Malagasy Malay English Malagasy | Malay 
Hand-writing |sora-tanana |soorattangan Yam ovy ooby 
Charcoal arina arang News, etc. kabary cabar 
Cape tanjona tanjoong Fear tahotra tacoot 
Year taona tawon Fire afo appee 
Cord © tady (Sak. taly)| tallee Flint vato afo batoo appee 
Pus nana nanah Paper taratasy cartas 
Crocodile thes (Bets. and Blunt dombo tompool 

ak.) voaya Eye maso mata 
Dung tay _ | tai Day andro arree 
To kill mamono (vono)} boono Sun masoandro mata arree 
To drink minona (£ef¢s.) | minnoom Blood ra dara 
To dwell monina moonoon Lips molotra mooloot 
Fruit voa booa Full feno poonoo 
Fig voara booa ara Gnat moka iliamooc, 
Fruitful mamoa babooa mamoke, 
Remainder | sisa sisa yamookk 
Earth tany tana Rain orana oojang 
Heel tomotra (tenin’ Death maty mattee, maooy 

ny ntaolo) | toomit . § 
Man olona orang I dare say you will be tired enough 
I, mine aho, ko ako of this by the time you have got this 
Red mena mera 1 h 1 : pratt 
Vein, sinew o\teates Hioat ength, at least I am tired of writing. 
Remove (mi)findra pinda I might mention some other things 
Sige SS tafintohina tafoontoh I have noticed, but the foregoing 
o swear manompa sompa , 
Skin hoditra coolit examples may induce you to get a 
To leak mitete meleleh Malay grammar and dictionary and 
Leech dinta linta h h th f f 
Lightning | helatra kelat go through them for yourself. 
iver a antee, aootee 
Mite ole oolat Yoursdeobys 
Nail hoho kookoo JOHN DUFFUS. 
Tongue lela leda . 
Toddy ie ie 2 REv. W. E. COUSINS, 
White fotsy pootee Antananarivo. 
—-2£ 8t4— 


LETTER FROM REV. W. DENING. | 


S.S. Legzslator, 
China Seas, 
Nov. 13, 1873. 


My dear Brethren, 


Being, as far as I know, the only 
missionary that, after having become 
acquainted with the Malagasy lan- 
guage, has been in a position to hear 
the Malay language spoken and to 
enquire into its structure, | venture 
to think that a communication from 
me on the subject of the affinity of 
the two languages may not be unin- 
teresting to you. Since entering the 
Straits of Malacca I have given my 


undivided attention to this subject. 
I have been fortunate enough to meet 
with both books and men who have 
supplied me with information which, 
though ofa fragmentary and imperfect 
nature, yet may prove adequate to 
stimulate some of your number, whose 
taste lies in this direction, to investi- 
gate the subject thoroughly. I am 
extremely sorry that the possession 
of a large Japanese grammar on board 
acts as a barrier:to prevent me from 
indulging further in the entertaining 
task of comparing the Malay and 
Malagasy languages. I have already 
found myself carried away by the 
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great interest which attaches itself to 
this comparison, and were I again to 
become connected with the Mada- 
gascar Mission, I should enjoy most 
thoroughly this study as a recreation 
in the midst of more arduous duties. 


I shall commence by subjoining a 
list of Malay words with their Mala- 
gasy equivalents, and then proceed 
to make remarks on the general 
structure of the language. I very 
much regret that I am not in posses- 
sion of Professor Humboldt’s paper 
on the subject, so you must pardon 
me if I] repeat what he has already 
remarked. 


[Besides giving the numerals, days of the 
week, and some of the other words already 
given (viz. boaya (voay), ¢élang (taolana, 
pronounced by Be¢sim., taolang), bua (voa), 
tana (tany), tangan (tanana). wat (olitra), 
bunoh (vono), nyamoka (moka), lalu (lalo), 
langit (lanitra), anacha (anaka), mata hari 
(masoandro), ¢akot (takotra), twaka (toaka), 
thaun (taona), mati (maty), dudan (volana), 
Mr. Dening’s list contains the following 
addition :—] 








English | Malagasy Malay 
To bathe mandro mundo 
Fly lalitra lalat 
Grapes voaloboka bua anggor 
Kidneys voa bua pinn gang 
To hang (mi)hantona | gantong 
Horn tandroka tandok 
Husband lah laki 
Lazy malaina malas 
Man lehilahy lakilaki 
To murder mamono olona | bunoh orang 
Kite langoro (Bezs.) | lang 
Knife kiso (Betsim.) | kison 
Pillow-case |saron’ ondana | sarong bantal 
To pull (mi)tarika tareki 
Right hand | havanana tangan kanan 
To sharpen | (man)asa asah 
Silly, foolish | bodo bodoh 
To spear manomboka 

(tomboka) |tombak 

Star kintana bintang 
To swallow | (mi)telina tailan 
Swell (of the 

sea) alonalona ‘alunalun 
This iny ini 
Warm (ma)fana panas 
Wind ngany(Bedstm.)| angin 
Worm kankana, olitra' chachink, ulat 


INSTANCES OF REDUPLICATION. 


Loud, kuakuat 

To loiter, lengalenga 
Maid, dayangdayang 
To mock, olokolok 

To pitch, galagala 
Purse, pundipundt 
Shadow, bayangbayang 
Shy, malumalu 


MALAYVIZED ENGLISH WORDS. 


Tobacco, tumbako (Cf. Betsim. tambako) 
Towel, tawala 


The Malay language is written in Arabic 
characters, with four letters added. Publica- 
tions in which the Roman character is made 
use of, as in China, Japan, and some parts of 
India, so among the Malay also, are becoming 
more and more numerous. It is from several 
of these that I have taken many of the words 
given above. Other words I took down from 
the lips of Malay-speaking people. The 
pronunciation of Malay is very similar to 
that of the Malagasy. Any one knowing 
the latter could pronounce the former after 
a few days’ study. The Europeans in these 
parts claim for it the honourable title of the 
Italian among Eastern languages, on account 
of its softness and beauty. There does not 
seem to be such a fulness and variety of 
expressive power as is found in Malagasy, 
which defect arises from the lack of those 
shades of meaning derived from the verb, 
of which our Malagasy tongue is so fruitful. 


Before passing on to remark on the words 
written above, I may here note several points 
of affinity with the Malagasy I have noticed 
in the construction of the Malay :— 


1.—It has no inflection of verbs, nouns, or 
adjectives. 


2.—It has both exclusive and _ inclusive 
pronouns, the same form being used in the 
nominative and objective case. Azza is 
exclusive, and karmz inclusive. 


3.—Reduplication is very common; wide 
instances given above. 


4.—The Malay prefixes to the verb, though 
differing slightly in form from those of the 
Malagasy, yet constantly bear the same 
meaning and are used in the same way, 
Their bur seems to correspond very fte- 
quently to the Malagasy man, and their mum 
to our mampfi or maha (in some Cases) ; 
e. g. tomboh, to grow, makes brtomboh, to 
increase, whether transitively or intransitively 
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I do not know. Then again, in illustration 
of the prefix mum: busar, great; mum 
busar kan, to make great, or magnify. 

5.—The Malays have a participial affix in 
an. 

The pronunciation of some of the Malay 
words is more in accordance with the Betsi- 
misaraka pronunciation than the Hova. The 
former are in the habit of pronouncing the 
Hova as ng; e.g. lanttra is called langit ; 
tanana, tangan; manasa, mangasa. It has 
occurred to me that formerly the Betsimisa- 
raka invariably pronounced in this way, but 
that constant intercourse with the Hova has 
led to its discontinuance in the case of some 
words. 

The words above will in many ways speak 
for themselves, and I expect to some of you will 
say more than they have said to me. I think 
you can rely on the spelling of them, as I 
have been careful to test my spelling of words 
I heard by the books in my possession. I 
might have added many of more doubtful 
affinity with Malagasy, and yet of consider- 
able interest in other ways, such as, e.g., 
our word for whisper being mzbitscka, and 
theirs being dburbisek; their word for that 
being z¢ee, ours for this, ety; their word for 
day being hari, and ours for its end, hariva ; 
and again, our mzharihary meaning mantfest, 
or, perhaps, done during the day; their word 
jangan corresponds in every way to our aza, 
e.g. jangan takut=aza matahotra ; our word 
for thin is manify, theirs nip~is; their word 
for hatchet is kapak, and ours for to hew, 
mikapa ; theirs for mouth, mulut, and ours 
for lips, molotra. 

The numerals I think are from the Arabic ; 
the days of the week and the names of the 
months (which latter I have not met with), 
as in Malagasy, are Arabic; it would be 
interesting to know what changes the words 
have undergone in passing into the several 
languages. 

The Malay word for God is the Arabic 
Allah. Thave discovered that our Malagasy 
word andriana is a Sanscrit word; also that 
the Malay and Malagasy word maty is 
found in Arabic and Hindustani, in fact in 
all the Semitic languages. It is said to be 


akin to the Hebrew muth, to die; our 
English word checkmate* is derived from 
this word. You may have found out this, 
but never having heard it in Madagascar I 
mention it here. I am extremely sorry that 
pressing duties prevent my pursuing the 
subject further. I feel how utterly unworthy 
of the topic has been my treatment of it, but 
I trust I have said enough to make it evident 
to you all that the study of Malay by Mala- 
gasy missionaries would doubtless tend to 
throw light on the meaning, both ancient 
and modern, of numbers of Malagasy words 
which otherwise would remain, as to their 
special signification, enigmas. Should any 
of you take the subject in hand, I may 
mention three books which have been re- 
commended to me by Malay scholars of the 
Straits of Malacca :— 

1.—A Grammar of the Malay Language ; 
with an Introduction and Praxis. By Wil- 
liam Marsden, F. R. S., author of a Malayan 
Dictionary, and of The History of Sumatra. 
To be had at Singapore, if not elsewhere.t 

2.—Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. This 
book is just out. It contains a comparison 
of the various Malay dialects, all in Roman 
character. 

3.—Vocabulary of the English and Malay 
Languages. By the Rev.—Kisbury, Singa- 
pore, who has spent 34 years in the Straits of 
Malacca, 15 years asan L. M.S. missionary.(?) 


The Malays, I hear, as a distinct 
race are dying out. 

That the Lord of the Harvest may 
still bless and favour you, and that 
being blessed you may constantly 
remember in your prayers Japan and 
the labourers there, is the earnest 
desire of 


Yours in Christ Jesus, 
WALTER DENING. 


The Rev. W. E. COUSINS ; 


Secretary of L. M.S., 
Antananarivo, Madagascar. 


—_—_—-—__——— 





* Hindustani shwh-mat, Arabic shuh-mat, the shah (king) is dead, 
+ It may be had of W. H. Allen and Co., London. 
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THE JOURNEY BETWEEN ANTSIHANAKA AND 
THE EAST COAST OF MADAGASCAR. 


N the present limited state of our acquaintance with the 
greater portion of this vast island, any information as to 
routes through new or little-known parts of it is of value. 
Within the last few months a hitherto almost unknown route 
has been opened up: that between Ambatondrazaka, the chief 
town of the Sihanaka, and Fénoarivo, on the east coast. 
Having been kindly favoured by the Rev. J. Pearse with a few 
notes of the journey from the coast, and by Mr. R. Aitken with 
a much fuller account of a journey zo Fenoarivo, we are able to 
give a description of the country and itineraries of the routes 
traversed by these two gentlemen. Mr. Pearse says :— 

‘The character of the country from leaving Fenoarivo until getting 
through the forest resembles in its main features that from Ranoma- 
fana to Analamazaotra, on the journey from Tamatave to Antananarivo, 
only that it is much more dificult; the hills are higher, ascents and 
descents more perpendicular, tracks through the forest much more 
confined, and the passes sometimes so narrow that the men had to 
dig away earth before they could get our cases through. There are not 
so many Traveller’s-trees as on the journey between Ranomafana and 
Analamazaotra, but forests of very graceful bamboos are numerous, 
especially nearer Fenoarivo. The population is very scanty, and the 
villages small and, after entering the forest (which requires two days’ 
quick travelling to pass through), at great distances one from the other. 
Night after night the great majority of our baggage bearers had to sleep 
out in the open air, covered only by temporary sheds of sticks and grass, 
which they hastily put up for themselves ; and day after day they cooked 
their rice by the side of some small stream over which they had to pass. 
It would take an ordinary traveller six days to come from Fenoarivo to 
Ambatondrazaka ; but, owing to our circumstances, and the fact that we 
had to wait for some of the luggage to come up on several occasions, we 
were twelve days on the way. The following is a list of the places at 
which we stayed, and besides which there are hardly any other places 
worth mentioning :— 


hrs. ms 

Aug. 12th. Thur. Fenoarivo to Ambatomipaka........... 4°00 

PG 5 Re 9B Ambatomipaka to Anosibe...... ee Ta ae 2°00 

pyle gn F Nas Pain: ie Anosibl to-Mananoro. i559 sala: deeb ane. eal be 4°00 
», 5th. Sun. Stayed at Mananoro 

Mananoro to Ambodimanga........... ‘00 

tua au be Ambodimanga to Antsahatavy ......... sate 
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h Teal hrs. ms 
Antsahatayy ta [salanging pic ie 165s ote site 5°00 
Ure a [salanging to Pearasambo ys 2°. ks" bates 4°00 
» 18th. Wed. Stayed at Tsarasambo 
ye Tsarasambo to Antelomanambato....... 5°00 
? ia ‘ | Antelomanambato to Tendrorano........ 500 


(Antelomanambato is the name of an open space in 
the forest ; x0 houses. There are no houses from 
Tsarasambo to Tendrorano.) 


+ Reueelblle eietl. Tendrorano to Ambatomanga.......... 5°00 

 eeeisht oak Ambatomanga to Ambohimanga........ 3°00 

,, 22nd.Sun. Stayed at Ambohimanga 

», 23rd. Mon. Ambohimanga to Ambatondrazaka....... 300 
* % % * * * * * 


Mr. Aitken, after giving particulars of the journey from Imé- 
rina to Antsihanaka, says :— 

Leaving Ambatondrazaka next morning at g o'clock, and slowly 
crossing the south-east corner of the great plain, which was 
quite dry, we arrived at Ambohimanga at 1 p.m., where funeral 
ceremonies were being held, with plenty of ‘éaka drinking. In the 
afternoon I had some duck shooting on the margin of the lake 
(Alaotra), and passed the night at Ambadtomanga. The weather being 
fine and the moon about full, there was a splendid view across the lake 
from the elevated stand-point of the village. Early next morning, 
sending off the baggage first, I hired a canoe and, after an hour and a 
half’s shooting, brought away as much asa man could carry of various 
kinds of wild-ducks and water-fowls, forming abundant provision for us 
for the three following days. Leaving Ambatomanga at 7°30 by the road 
leading E. N. E. over a bare undulating country, I was annoyed when, 
shortly afterwards, a thick drizzly mist came on, preventing one from 
getting the fine views I had expected of the northern portion of the 
Alaotra and of the surrounding country. At about 11 o’clock, breakfasted 
at a village called Ambéhitsimandainga ; and leaving at 1 p.m., arrived 
at _Iténdrorano at 2°30, where we halted for the night, as there are no 
other villages to be met with eastwards on the road for one long day’s 
journey. Leaving Itendrorano at 5°30, we entered the forest at about 
7 o'clock, but previously got our last look of the Alaotra, a very fine 
view of it, lighted up by the morning sun, from a hill near the margin of 
the forest. On entering the forest the inevitable drizzle came on and 
kept on nearly all day, more or less. I had not been ten minutes in the 
woods before numbers of the large grey and yellow lemurs surrounded 
us, leaping and screaming from tree to tree. I killed one, the rest 
retiring howling into the recesses of the forest. During the day I shot 
two babakoto (Lichanotus brevicaudatus), and two small specimens of the grey 
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lemur; by lingering a little great numbers might be had, as they literally 
swarm in that part of the forest. The tracks through the forest are much 
more difficult to traverse than those through the Analamazaotra district, 
there having been at no time any great breadth of clearing made, only 
the brushwood, tangle-wood, and creepers have been partially cut away, 
so that one winds and twists about among the great forest trees in a 
most tortuous manner, very harassing to the bearers. The ravines are 
also much steeper and deeper than on the southern road, and altogether 
much more toilsome. 

At 9°30 we ‘outspanned’ at a place called Ankérana, where was 
a collection of the rudest of low sheds beside a clear running 
stream, and breakfasted in very comfortless fashion, the drizzle still 
continuing. We left at 11 o’clock, and over roads worse and worse ; and 
after as fatiguing a journey as ever I had in the country, arrived at 
Tsarasambo at 6°30. Darkness having just fallen, I had to send back 
some men with a lantern for the remainder of the baggage, the last of 
which only arrived at about 8 o’clock, although most of the packages 
were very light and none heavy. Tsarasambo is a miserable Bétsimi- 
saraka village, but I was glad to be able to buy some good white rice; 
the rice of the Sihanaka we had found very bad, having a vile taste and 
a smell of rotten straw, acquired doubtless from their not thatching 
their stacks properly.* We left next morning at 6, and passed over tracks 
worse and worse, steeper and deeper, and through forest denser than. 
ever, arriving at a village called Isalangina at 11°30, a wretched but 
beautifully-situated place at the confluence of two mountain streams ; 
the tongue of land having been cleared of wood formed quite a cheerful 
opening in the midst of the dense forest. Leaving at 1°45 we had still 
some rough work to do, but gradually improved as we moved eastward, 
until at about 4 o’clock we fairly emerged from the forest, all of us 
thoroughly glad of it. The eastern fringe of the forest shews some 
beautiful scenery: the country gets gradually opener, but is always undu- 
lating ; the hills and hollows here cleared, there bosky with trees, shrubs, 
or bamboos. After another two hours’ hard marching we reached 
Antsahatavy at 6°15, a noisy, dirty, rum-drinking village, situated in the 
valley of, and near the banks of, a considerable stream they here name 
Mahambo. I suppose it is the stream that reaches the sea near that 
town on the coast. I shot several specimens of a black and yellow 
lemur to-day ; but there were fewer to be seen in this part of the forest 
than farther west. Next morning we left at 5°30, fording the stream, here 
about 30 yards wide, shallow, but with a strong current ; soon afterwards 
we crossed a very high ridge, from which we had a view of as beautiful 





* The Sihanaka do not store their rice in pits, as is the custom in Imerina, but make it up 
into small stacks, like small circular hay-ricks, which are seen by hundreds, dotting over the 
great plain of Antsihanaka.—ED. (J.S.) 
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a country as I have yet seen in Madagascar, in its undulations resembling 
a good deal the district to the east of Ampdsimbé, but clothed 
with a more varied and richer dress of wood, shrubs, long grasses, 
and the graceful bamboo predominating. Nowhere did one see bare 
mamelons and hill slopes, but all presented more or less wavy masses of 
foliage of all shades of green. We reached Ambodimanga, a rather tidy 
little village, at 10, leaving at 12°15; the day was very hot, and the 
temperature between the hills ultra-tropical. In this part of the country 
there are numerous little villages of from five to twenty houses, scattered 
about among the hills, most prettily situated, nestling, as it were, in the 
leafy hollows. At 4°30 we arrived at the finely situated, but tumble-down, 
village of Mananoro, and there passed the night. 


Leaving next morning at 5°30, we traversed a fine but less interesting 
country than in yesterday’s journey, the hills being lower and less promi- 
nent ; and here I also remarked another striking difference to the road via 
Mardémby, viz. the almost entire absence of ravimpotsy ;* all the houses 
are lined and roofed with bamboo. Arriving at the village of Nosibé, 
situated in a rather flat uninteresting patch of country, I took a hurried 
breakfast and set off at 11°15, with the bearers at a smart pace, in order 
to reach Fenoarivo early. After crossing the flat patch, we ascended 
the last high ridge of hills, which advance irregularly to within two 
hours’ ride of the coast. The ascent is long and toilsome, but the 
scenery is very fine, and, on reaching the summit of the highest ridge, 
the view obtained is truly magnificent, so grand that I will not here 
attempt to describe it, but merely hint that one can see the coast-line 
from beyond Foule-pointe in the south to the island of St. Marie’s in 
the north. I doubly enjoyed the freshness of the sea breeze and the 
whole scene from feeling that I was nearing home again. The spurs 
of the hills that run out irregularly eastwards from that high ridge 
advance to very near the sea-shore, becoming lower as they approach 
it; some of them may be said to run into the sea, giving the coast-line 
here a much bolder aspect than it has south of Tamatave. 

On the summit of one of these hillocks is built Vohimasina, about 14 
miles S.W. of Fenoarivo, with the fort and residence of the Hova com- 
mandant ; but having business at Fenoarivo I had no time to spare for 
visiting Vohimasina, but, pushing on, reached Fenoarivo at about 4 
o’clock and was kindly welcomed by Mr. Frye. Fenoarivo seems a 
thriving busy port; large quantities of rice, india-rubber, hides, bags, 
etc., are yearly shipped from it. We left Fenoarivo next morning at 7 
o’clock, the road to Tamatave following the shore-line for the most part, 
but now and then crossing the slightly elevated promontories and fording 
or ferrying several streams. After two hours’ ride—although I took 





* Ravenala madagascariensis, Sonn., the Traveller’s-tree. 
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nearly three, having lost the track on crossing a promontory—we arrived 
at Mahambo, also a thriving little town. Breakfasting with M. Sival, a 
French engineer, now engaged in trading here, I left again at one 
o’clock, and after a rather wearisome ride through brushwood and over 
sandy beaches, resembling some parts of the road to Anddvoranto, but 
wanting the beautiful glimpses of lake scenery, arrived at Foule-pointe at 
5°30. Foule-pointe has not the prosperous appearance that Fenoarivo 
has, but looks as if it had seen better days; and near the custom-house 
the large masses of mango and other fruit trees, too closely planted, gave 
the place a rather dark and gloomy appearance as seen in the fall of 
dusk. We left next morning by moonlight at 4 o’clock, and reached 
Ifontsy at 9°15, having twice crossed considerable streams in very 
cranky canoes. We left Ifontsy at 10 o’clock, and after a very tiring ride 
of six hours, chiefly along the sandy beach, arrived at Tamatave 
at 4°30. 

Just a few remarks on some thoughts that naturally strike one in 
making a journey from the interior of Madagascar to the coast, with regard 
to the progress of the people in knowledge and civilization :— 

1st. One cannot help seeing that they are getting their light from 
the centre, and not from the coast. At Ankdrona, where I passed the 
night after leaving Ambohimanga in Imerina, I was besieged with lads 
wanting to be taught, especially two, who would have me, zolens’ volens, 
go over the map of Europe with them on a small school atlas map they 
had. I was too tired to indulge them long, but I gave them a Gazety 
Malagasy, which they went off with to read in great glee; they seemed 
glad of anything to read. But as one recedes from Imerina this desire for 
knowledge gets duller, but brightening again as we approach Ambaton- . 
drazaka, where it now seems active, doubtless owing to the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pearse; but after leaving there, and as one nears the coast, the 
light of learning and the spirit of enquiry for it are both alike quenched 
in the rum cask, and total ignorance of and interest in all /adratasy 
(books) reigns supreme. It is a darkness that may be felt. 

znd. Looking at the country in its physical aspects again, I have a 
strong impression that in the future of Madagascar, Imerina will com- 
pletely lose its influence over the rest of the provinces, and that the 
countries of the Betsimisaraka and the Sakaldva are sure to be the great 
wealth-producing districts. When once the agricultural resources of 
these rich provinces have been unlocked by the magic hand of labour, 
the sceptre will surely depart from the city of the Hova, and they them- 
selves be the first to migrate thither, and the seat of government be 
transferred to some part of the coast. What a dreary barren-looking 
country Imerina does seem after passing through the richer belt, with its 
more favourable climate for vegetation and richer soils! 
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ITINERARY OF JOURNEY FROM AMBATONDRAZAKA TO 


TAMATAVE. 

hrs. ms 

Ambatondrazaka to Ambohimanga..........--2-e6- 4°00 
Ambohimanga to Ambatomanga .........-e+e-eeee0- 3°00 

( Ambatomanga to Amboditsimandainga...........-. 3°30 
{ Amboditsimandainga to Itendrorano.............-+-. 1°30 
Itendrorano to W. edge of forest, 14 hours; to Ankerana.. 4°00 
Ankerana to Tsarasambo Weyl tae hid once fen de eae 7°30 
Jeatasambo toflsalanging pte oe he sh cael. ois neuen 5°30 
Isalangina to E. edge of forest, 2} hours; to Antsahatavy 4°30 
Antsahatayy to Ambodimanga... 0...» 6 sw = ie weiss se 4°30 
Ambodimanea to ManaROlG . donde G2 pipeline wie paeneus 4°15 
Manadnorg.co NOSING. ck Rechs ie ttarct tas ss. > nls, mets eee 5°15 
MOSIDELO PENUALTV. he era: ee eae cle ne ees ee 4°45 
Kenoarrvo to ‘Mahamborre eo nee, O0. a ee eee a 2°00 
Mahambo to’Foule-pointesa% +. . 0.8... Sn 4°30 
Foulé-pointe'to Ifontsy ils Lesa n) croc 00) Reheat): 5°15 
Hiohtsy to/Tamatave: sce serhels to told he fd fried Boe 6°00 

Oo SS 


THE LATE MR. JAMES CAMERON: HIS LIFE 
AND LABOURS. 
A FUNERAL ADDRESS BY THE REV. R. TOY, OCTOBER 4th, 1875. 


OMEWHERE about a year and a half ago, a fresh grave was 
opened in this churchyard to receive the remains of one of our 
number who had arrived scarcely 18 months before, fresh from her 
native country, to consecrate her life to missionary service; and now to- 
day another grave is open, and we meet again, full of sadness, to bury 
one of the oldest and truest and best-tried friends of the mission in 
Madagascar, and almost the last of the former missionaries in the island. 
The one died while looking forward with hope to a life of service in the 
work to which she had devoted herself; the other, after half a century 
of honourable work performed and service rendered. 

Mr. Cameron, whose death we mourn to-day, was born on the 6th 
January, in the year 1800, and was therefore more than 75 years of age, an 
old man and full of years. When a young man he offered his services 
to the London Missionary Society, which about five years before had 
established a mission in Antananarivo, and was accepted. He was then 
25 years old, and was appointed to succeed Mr. Brooks, who had 
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previously been sent out to instruct the natives in the various departments 
of wood-work, but had been attacked by the fever of the country, and 
had succumbed to its power. Mr. Cameron was received at the Mission 
House with much kindness. I have heard him more than once refer 
with delight to his warm reception there, and to the pleasant way in 
which some of the members of the Board spoke to him. Before leaving 
England he was requested to go to Manchester, where he spent nearly a 
year assisting in preparing the cotton machinery for Madagascar; and on 
his arrival here in 1826, aided in setting it up at Amparibé, where Mr. 
Cummins, who had been sent out to introduce and superintend the 
manufacture of cotton yarn, resided. 


Mr. Cameron took up his residence here at Ambatonakanga, and was 
engaged in constructing machinery and other public works, and under 
his employ there were engaged about 600 youths. Soon afterwards, he 
seems to have taken an active part in getting the printing-press into 
action, Mr. Hovenden, the printer, having died a short time after his 
arrival of Malagasy fever ; and I suppose Mr. Cameron must have been 
present when the first 23 verses of Genesis were printed, as the original 
copy fell into his possession, and was carried by him to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and, as he believed, was deposited in Sir George Grey’s 
Library there. Within two years after his arrival, King Radama I. died ; 
and though the Queen had stated that she would continue to pursue the 
course begun by her predecessor, it was soon manifest that an entire 
change of policy was being steadfastly pursued. Notice was given of 
her intention to withdraw from the Treaty with England; the English 
agent was insulted and dismissed; and the missionaries were called 
together and asked whether they could not teach the people something 
more useful, such as soap-making from materials found in the country. 
Evidently, unless a favourable answer was forthcoming, the Government 
was contemplating sending them away. It was then to Mr. Cameron 
that the missionaries looked for help ; and taking a week for considering 
and studying the matter, he was able to meet the messengers of the 
Government on the following week with two small bars of tolerably good 
white soap, with a promise of being able to continue its manufacture. 
So, for the time being, the mission was saved, and the further services 
rendered by Messrs. Cameron and Chick, in constructing machinery and 
other things urgently required by the Government, still further prolonged 
the mission for four or five years. There is little doubt that the contin- 
uation of the mission from 1829 until 1835 was mainly, if not entirely, 
due to the desire of the Government for the services of Mr. Cameron 
and one or two of the other artizans. Mr. Cameron, in his Recollections 
of Mission Life in Madagascar, enumerates a long list of discoveries and 
works effected by himself and his colleagues; but he modestly refrains 
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from telling us how great a share he himself took in all this, although 
there are strong grounds for believing that he was the principal discoverer 
and promoter of them all. In the same unobtrusive way he says: “It 
has been thought that, in the dispensation of an overruling Providence, 
the artizans were the means directly or indirectly of prolonging the 
existence of the Mission from 1829 to 1835,” and adds: “But on this 
we would not write too confidently.” But here again he abstains from 
mentioning what I believe to be a fact: that about this time he had a 
most advantageous appointment offered him in Australia, or in one of 
the other English colonies, but that after mature deliberation he decided 
to continue‘his services here in Madagascar, and that this especially was 
the means employed by God in whale the mission together for the 
next few years. 


In 1835, however, when the principal works undertaken by Mr. 
Cameron and his coadjutors were completed, the Government could no 
longer endure the presence of the missionaries ; and although the Queen 
was willing to retain the services of Mr. Cameron and one or two other 
artizans, they all wisely and honourably threw in their lot with the 
missionaries, and with them quitted the country. 


It must not, however, be supposed that during these years Mr. 
Cameron confined himself to merely secular employments. He threw 
himself heartily into all matters having to do with the spiritual interests 
of the people. He made over his own ground at Ambatonakanga to the 
London Missionary Society for the building of the first Malagasy chapel, 
and:the erection of a school-house and other buildings. When the 
chapel was finished, he became a deacon, and was one of those upon 
whom devolved the examination of the first candidates for baptism and 
church: fellowship. While instructing his large staff of natives in useful 
mechanical arts, he paid great attention to their moral and spiritual 
improvement and encouraged their attendance at the newly-erected 
place of worship; and some of his workmen were among the first 
converts to Christianity in the island. He held Bible classes for instruct- 
ing the people in the Word of God; he had Russell’s Catechism 
translated and circulated among the people; and in every possible way 
he united with the missionaries to help them in carrying on their 
spiritual work. Thus, whilst labouring with his own hands, and occupied 
continually in secular work, he at the same time devoted himself earnestly 
and faithfully to such spiritual work as he felt himself competent to 
undertake. 

The time now referred to closes the first period of Mr. Cameron’s 
active life. The second includes the time spent by him at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from 1835, when he left Madagascar, until his return in 
1863. He had left the country where for nine years he had laboured so 
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effectually, but he had not broken off his connection with the people. 
While at the Cape he received frequent letters from the officers and 
persecuted Christians, telling him of their sorrows and trials, and 
begging for books and writing materials ; and was always ready to help 
and encourage them in their distress and to render help to them in 
various ways. In 1853 he accompanied Mr. Ellis on his first visit to the 
coast, and was appointed by the Chamber of Commerce in Mauritius to 
negociate with the Government of Ranavalona I. as to the terms on 
which the trade, ruptured by the combined attack of the French and 
English on Tamatave in 1845, should be renewed. He succeeded so 
well in arranging matters that the merchants of Mauritius paid $3000 
more than the sum he had succeeded in persuading the Malagasy Govern- 
ment to accept. During these negociations he made two visits to the 
country, and succeeded, in conjunction with Mr. Ellis, in secretly con- 
veying to the Christians a large number of New Testaments, Psalms, and 
tracts of various descriptions. He then returned once more to the 
Cape, where he remained till the year 1863. 


We come now to the last period of Mr. Cameron’s life, and the second 
of the time spent by him in Madagascar. The Queen, who from the year 
1835 had exerted all the powers of her Government for the destruction of 
Christianity, died in 1861. Mr. Ellis, immediately after the news of her 
death reached England, left for Madagascar and arrived at the Capital 
the next year, and was followed soon after by some of the present 
missionaries. Mr. Ellis soon negociated with the King for a grant to 
the London Missionary Society of the sites of the present Memorial 
Churches, including the one at Fiadanana. ‘The King acceded to 
his request, and Mr. Cameron was invited by Mr. Ellis to undertake 
their superintendence and erection. He readily accepted the offer, 
and leaving wife and children and children’s children at the Cape, he 
came here alone to the scene of his former labours, after an absence of 
28 years, and was warmly and heartily welcomed by his former friends 
and pupils. I well remember the first time I saw him. Just a month 
before his arrival we had commenced monthly union prayer-meetings, 
which have been held regularly till the present time. ‘The first one 
was at Anadlakély, but, on account of the very large number present, the 
service was held in the open space where the temporary chapel now 
stands. In the following month we met at Ambatonakanga, and again 
in the open air, outside the old chapel, which has since been pulled 
down. Mr. Cameron had arrived that same day, and after the people 
were assembled, I remember his tall upright figure, fine face, and long 
white hair, as he came into the yard and walked slowly through the 
people, shaking hands with one and another until he reached the place 
where Mr, Ellis and the other missionaries were seated. 
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The first two years after his arrival were embittered somewhat through 
misunderstandings with the Directors at home. Since 1835 a new 
generation had sprung up at the Mission House, and little was known 
of Mr. Cameron except through the brief notices of him in Mr. Ellis’s 
History of Madagascar, together with the mere fact that he had been 
Mr. Ellis’s companion in 1853, on his failure to get permission to go 
to the Capital. Mr. Cameron’s friends would fain ied had him return 
to the Cape, but he persisted in staying here among the people of his 
adoption. He lived to see himself better known and thoroughly re- 
spected by the Board of Directors at home; and the old friendship 
between himself and Mr. Ellis, which had for a time been overshadowed, 
was again renewed until the death of the latter in 1872. 

Since Mr. Cameron’s return to Madagascar he has led a most active 
and useful life. He maintained a connection not only with the mission 
but also with the Government. The latter sought his help almost 
immediately after his arrival. The beautiful palace at the east of 
Manjakamiddana (Manampisoa) was his first important work. He 
erected a large undershot water-wheel at Andsimahavélona, so as to 
supply more effectually the water at the powder-mills; but his last and 
greatest work for the Government was the erection of the noble structure 
that surrounds the great palace, and which is now all but completed. 
The Government have always respected and reposed great confidence 
in him. They knew that they could trust him entirely; that he was 
their true friend; and to the last, their friendship towards him has 
continued unbroken ; and now to-day, by their representatives, and by 
the funeral they are giving him, they shew that they mourn his death 
as do we, his fellow- wore and countrymen. 

Mr. Cameron always felt great esteem for the Queen kid Prime Minis- 
ter, and would have done any thing in his power to serve them. He 
could sympathise with them in their public actions. Even when he did 
not approve of what they did, he saw their difficulties and was ever 
ready to make allowance for them. He was able to regard them from 
a Malagasy, and not merely from a European, point of view. But, whilst 
working for the Government continually, and sympathising with them in 
matters in which many of us were divided in opinion, his fealty towards 
our mission never faltered. He was deeply attached to our Society, 
and has laboured hard to the end in its behalf. He assisted in the 
completion of the church where we are now assembled; he built the 
Memorial Church at Faravohitra and the present one at Analakely; he 
superintended the erection of the Hospital, some of the mission houses, 
and several important village churches; he carefully surveyed and 
mapped all the principal places in Imérina, with the roads leading to 
them; he prepared a similar map of the places on the road to Fianarantsda, 
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as well as several towns in the neighbourhood of that capital; and . 
although his map has been superseded by one more complete in detail 
and general finish, yet it is not too much to say that but for Mr. 
Cameron’s assistance, freely and generously given, the latter could never 
have been produced. 

But the journey to the Bétsiléo was too much for a man at his advanced 
age, and it would have been better had it never been undertaken. He 
was weary and almost worn out when he returned, and has scarcely 
been well long together since. It has long been evident to us all 
that he was breaking up, and that he could not last many more 
years. His illness three or four months ago shook him exceedingly, 
and, although he recovered comparative health and strength, he 
himself evidently felt that his end was drawing near. It is only a 
short time ago that he requested me to take away the things he 
had at Analakely belonging to the College. About the same time he 
stated that he could no longer go about as before, but as he had been 
teaching from the Bible for many years, and had kept notes of the 
lessons he had given, he should like to occupy his time a good deal in 
re-writing them, and publishing them in a permanent form for the use 
of the Malagasy teachers and preachers. He thought they might be 
useful, and it would be something to leave behind after he was gone. 
To the last he has been working at these lessons ; often while in bed he 
has been engaged upon them. His heart was set upon getting them 
put into print while he lived. I believe the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of those on the Four Gospels are now ready for the printer. He has not 
lived to see the full accomplishment of his wish, but it is to be hoped 
that, as a mark of our respect for the dead, his last most earnest and 
steadfast desire will be faithfully fulfilled. 

Mr. Cameron was altogether a remarkable man; I believe he was 
mainly, if not altogether, self-taught. And yet how extensive his 
knowledge! As a builder his experience was great; he belonged, 
however, more to the old school than to the new; he believed in 
substantiality more than in beauty of outline.* He was also well 
acquainted with many of the physical sciences, and delighted in teaching 
them to such of the natives as found pleasure in listening to his 
instructions. He knew something of chemistry ; he was well acquainted 
with physics ; he took great and perhaps special delight in astronomy. 
Our annual almanack has depended hitherto solely upon him. How 
delighted he was to have to tell the natives beforehand of an eclipse, 
whether of the sun or the moon! We all remember his enthusiasm in 
~¥* Notwithstanding this, however, the two palaces upon which he was engaged shew a 
minute and accurate acquaintance with the classic styles ; the timber palace is most picturesque 


in general outline and detail,.and the stone-work of the great palace reproduces most faithfully 
and effectively three of the orders of Roman architecture.—ED, (J.S.) 
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respect to the recent Transit of Venus, and how he tried to explain to the 
Malagasy the reason and importance of such phenomena. When the 
morning came, he sent to call me, and when I got up to Faravohitra 
church-yard, although it was only five o’clock in the morning, he was 
already there, waiting for the sun to rise and the clouds to break. 
Though he failed to see the sun at the time of first contact, he watched 
the final passage of the planet from the edge of the sun’s disk, and made 
calculations, which he sent to the Astronomer Royal at the Cape. 

But if his intellectual faculties were of a high order, so were his moral. 
He loved truth and hated falsehood; he believed thoroughly in the 
Bible as the great moral force which alone is able to make a nation 
great and strong. Whilst engaged in secular pursuits and studies, he 
was, as in former years, perfectly at home in his Bible class, whether at 
Analakely or at other places. He taught a class almost to the very last 
in the Analakely Sunday school, and took great interest in the spread of 
the Gospel throughout the country. In his theological opinions he. was 
liberal. He held most firmly to the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity,—a full and free redemption through the sacrifice of our 
blessed Lord on the Cross. He was not given to speak much of his 
own religious experience ; he was too reserved for that; but we do know 
that he was a true and firm believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
to the last his whole trust was in Him. 

Mr. Cameron died as he had lived, quietly and calmly. We were all 
surprised when we heard of his death. On Tuesday he had a severe 
attack of inflammation, but on Wednesday he was much better. On 
Saturday afternoon I visited him, expecting to find him recovered, but 
on going into his bed-room was grieved and shocked with the change 
that had taken place. He seemed thoroughly conscious, but too low 
and weak to notice much ; he sat up in bed for a few minutes, but it was 
evidently too much for him, and he asked to be laid down again. Soon 
afterwards I left, to see him no more till I looked upon his corpse 
yesterday. Whilst there on Saturday afternoon I could not help feeling 
that he would not long survive, but I did not think his end was so near. 
As the night drew on, it became more and more evident that death was 
approaching. After midnight he became less restless, and dozed a great 
deal until about 7 o’clock, when he quietly and gently breathed his last, 
and entered into rest. 

We could all of us have wished that he had lived long enough to have 
returned to the Cape, and have passed away surrounded by all his 
family ; but it has been ordered otherwise, and it is well that it should 
have been so. He loved the Malagasy with a love very unostentatious, 
but very real and strong. During the many years of his absence his 
thoughts were with the people here, sympathising with them in their © 
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sufferings, helping them in their needs, and longing for the clouds of 
darkness to pass away. And when his hopes and prayers were realized 
and the way opened for his return, he felt that this was his place. His 
heart had always been here. It had been endeared to him by many 
close and tender associations. Here he had spent the first years of his 
married life; here his children had all been born, and here some of 
them had died. Here he had laboured and taught and achieved 
success. He belonged to Madagascar more than to the Cape, and it is 
well that here, among the people of his choice, the people whom he has 
striven so long through storm and sunshine to enlighten and to help, he 
should die, and here be buried on the spot where his first home in 
Madagascar stood, where he spent the first years of his missionary life, 
and where some of his children lie buried. 

But we must not suppose that in coming out again it was an easy 
thing for him to give up wife and children and all that he held dear at 
the Cape. To those who knew him it was easy to see that he was a man 
of strong family affections, though not the man to reveal them openly to 
others. I remember how sad he was when intelligence first reached 
him of the death of his wife, who had been united to him for nearly 
40 years, and how this sadness was again renewed when the wedding ring 
from her own finger reached him here in his loneliness. We all know how 
much he loved his daughter, who gave up the society of her friends and 
relatives to help and comfort the old man in his solitude. It is only a few 
months ago that I heard him speak with fatherly pride of his only son, 
who has won such a high and honourable place for himself at the Cape. 

To his family far away it will be a great sorrow when they hear that they 
will see his face no more inthe flesh ; but it will be aconsolation to them to 
feelthat he was affectionately nursed and tended by her who now mourns his 
loss, and that he has passed away honoured and reverenced, and esteemed 
and loved by so many who have learned his goodness and his worth. 

We could not have expected him to live much longer; he had more 
than passed his threescore years and ten ; but nevertheless, for a time at 
least, he will be sadly missed. The Government will miss him as a 
friend and helper, and as one who always had the best interests of the 
country at heart; the natives generally will miss him, as an old and 
well-known friend of the Malagasy; the church at Analakely will miss 
“him as a fellow-member, a teacher, a guide and helper; we shall all 
miss him at our meetings and in our work ; the old house at Analakely, 
his former and latest residence, will look sad and dreary without his 
well-known and always cheering presence. We all mourn his loss to- 
day as one who has been a kind-hearted, gentle, and cheerful friend and 
fellow-worker. Those who knew him least honoured and esteemed 
him; those who knew him most admired and loved him. 
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FARAHANTSANA, ITASY, AND ANKARATRA. 


SCRAPS FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


ARAHANTSANA, Nov. 30th, 1874. Left home a little before 
seven this morning. Crossing the rice-fields to the west of the 
town, we gained the bank of the river Ikopa, whose course we followed 
for many miles. At length we reached a large extent of marshy ground, 
where girls were busy catching small fishes in hand-nets formed of 
rushes. Two girls, waist deep in water, had charge of each net; grasping 
it at each end they dragged it through the water, while attached to it by 
a cord, and trailing after, was a large spherical jar, into which they 
popped the fish at every haul. There we left the river-bank for a time 
and turned off over a spur of high ground, past a market called 
‘Monday,’ close to which stood the chapel, whence we could hear the 
children’s voices reciting their lessons. We continued our way past 
several villages, when suddenly a very beautiful view burst upon us of 
miles of level valley, reminding me of the Lea meadows, with stretches 
of high reeds streaking with deeper colour the light green carpet of 
grass, groups of cattle picturesquely scattered here and there, the river 
meandering hither and thither over the plain, while high above all, at 
the northern extremity, rose the huge hill called Ambohimanéa, crowned 
with ruined walls. 

After some enquiries, we descended to the plain and struck straight 
across to a low headland on its western side, where we were told the 
river Fito enters the Ikopa. On nearing this, we found a canoe manned 
by two boys, who were collecting fodder for cattle. They took us across 
the river, and on ascending the rising ground we could trace the two 
rivers which, ten miles to the south, come within half a mile of each 
other, but separating again do not meet till they reach this spot. 

We now struck north for Ambohimanoa, to the summit of which we 
climbed. Here was once a large town (as towns are here), with the 
remains of two or more surrounding walls enclosing a large space, with 
traces of stone foundations of houses, and what seems to out-last every 
other vestige of man’s work here, the deep narrow-mouthed rice-pits, 
now full of beautiful ferns. The hill seems to be mainly composed of 
vato-didy, a soft red stone or hardened clay, used by the people to a 
small extent in making lamp-stands, blocks to support cooking utensils, 
etc., and which has lately been introduced into outside work in some of 
the larger buildings of the Capital. 

But the view from the summit was wonderful: mountains and 
peaks wherever the eye turned, but reaching their highest elevation in 
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the range of Ankaratra, to the south-west ; and immediately below, the 
valley we had just crossed, with its three rivers which, uniting into one, 
turned round the hill on which we stood, and lost itself again among the 
hills to the north. A steep descent brought us quickly to the river again, 
at a spot where a canoe was at hand to take us across; and getting once 
more into my palanquin, we quickly trotted over some three or four miles 
of uneven ground till we reached this place. 

The Ikopa here makes a plunge over a steep bed of rock, perhaps 
falling some thirty feet, and continuing to fall during the next mile to 
a much lower level. The main fall is very pretty, hardly grand unless 
in flood time; at present it is divided by groups of rocks into three 
channels, each of which in its fall is very beautiful and of quite different 
character from the others ; but no one view of the whole can be obtained 
which will compare with falls to be seen in the forest. 

* % % % % * % a 


Ambohibeloma. This is one of the real old towns remaining on the 
summit of a steep high hill, the topmost point being crowned by the palace 
of the old kings who at one time reigned supreme in this part of the 
country. When, however, Andrianampoinimérina commenced to subdue 
and annex all the tribes about him, the king here being unable to offer 
sucessful resistance, fled to the west, and remained there during his life, 
while some royal favourite was placed here in his stead. His descendant 
is still here, and in the position of pastor of the church. He has followed 
_ the example of our Henry VII. and made peace by taking in marriage 
the present representative of the old line of kings, a good and superior 
woman, and a help to her husband in his church work. A noticeable 
feature of the place is the large number of fine handsome amdntana* 
trees, which surround the upper parts of the town, and give them a 
pleasant picturesque air unusual hereaway. 

Isoamahamanana, Dec. 2nd. Last night we made up for previous want 
of sleep, and did not get away very early this morning, and only made 
a short stage over the hill to Ambatolaivy to dinner. We came somewhat 
out of our way in doing so, in order to reach a stone bridge by which 
to cross the swollen river, too deep to ford. This is one of the many 
stone bridges built by Radama II., and of which I suppose there is not 
one left in good condition. The arches are generally semicircular and 
high, but the pathway not more than four feet wide, and the whole 
built of small stones. It is rare to see a perfect arch, including the 
coping, and rarer still to find one which has not very much settled out 
of the perpendicular ; the place of the broken arches is supplied in this 
case, where half the bridge has fallen and only two arches, in bad 





* Large trees, of which there are two species: /icus Baroni, Baker, and F. drichophlebia, 
Baker, ~~ D. (R.B.) ; 
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‘ condition, remain, by an embankment of stone and earth, held together 
by stakes run out from the opposite bank to make the passage 
complete. 


Since dinner we have passed through some very beautiful scenery 
among the woods of the /apfia* tree, on the leaves of which the silk- 
worms feed. I was struck, too, with the large number of fine amontana 
growing, singly or in small groups, in the neighbourhood of the villages. 

This town, which we reached about five o’clock, is completely 
surrounded with a bright belt of green dvzdvyt trees. In the fork of 
the trunk of one immediately in front of my house is what looks like 
a great mass of hay, perhaps three feet across, and as much or more in 
height. I supposed the people had been storing their fuel there to be 
out of the way, but was told it was the nest of a large bird called the 
tdkatra. We often see the bird among the wet rice-grounds; it is a 
species of umber (Scopus umbretta, Gm.), with a tuft of feathers behind 
the head. 


My good landlady sits near me as I write, twisting silk. She has 
already removed the little spines which are found in the cocoons, and 
takes the latter and pulls them each out into a mass of light down; and 
now taking up the little puffs one by one and opening them out, twists 
them into a thread with her fingers, clearing off any imperfections with 
her teeth, and winds it on a small bamboo stick some four inches long, 
into which she has thrust the little finger of her left hand. She is 
amused at my wishing to bargain for her half-covered stick to carry away 
as a specimen of native manufacture, but none the less pleased to receive 
a small piece of silver in exchange for it. 

Ambaniatavy, Dec. 3rd. We left the good lady at her cocoons this 
morning, and struck straight across country for Ambohimiangara, the 
highest mountain in this direction. After atwo hours’ run we reached 
its foot, and another hour brought us to the summit. It is a kingly 
hill, higher by head and shoulders than any other near it, its crown 
of white stones rising some eighteen hundred feet above the lake 
lying blue at its feet. At rather more than half-way up the ascent we 
passed for some distance along the top of a precipice, which, some 
way off, appeared like a huge wall, one hundred feet high, of a soft 
silvery grey colour; while below us the ground sunk sheer away into the 
valley. 

The view from the summit was magnificent, the centre of the whole 
being the lovely Lake Itasy embosomed in its bright green hills, a pearl 
encircled with emeralds, with mountains upon mountains in every 








* A species of Chrysopia, 


oh a pene of /icus, but with smaller leaves than the amontana, and as yet undescribed.—- 
D. (RB. 
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direction as far as eye could reach; fierce thunderstorms were being 
' marshalled hither and thither, and to be counted by the half-dozen 
wherever the eye turned. Now and again they formed close at hand, 
threatening us in our lofty watch-tower, but turned aside and passed 
away down the valley to the north in a deluge of rain. Ankaratra’s 
highest peaks were lost in clouds, but Inanobé rose sharp and square 
against the southern horizon; while away to the north were many 
strange unknown points. After spending an hour or more on these 
summits, where, by the bye, we found sundry remains of divination 
practised by these poor ignorant people, we set off to descend on the 
western side, the hill so steep that we had to go en zig-zag. The 
whole mountain is a mass of quartz; where the rocks protrude it is toned 
down to silvery grey by lichens, but where the rain has washed it away, 
it appears as coarse sand and pebbles of the purest white, with an 
occasional speck of pink. We had now a good ride along the north- 
western arm of the lake to this place. The view of mountains and water 
as we drew near was extremely lovely. The end of the lake, forming as 
it were a little lake in itself, and reflecting the deep blue and white 
masses above, lay calm in the bright sunshine, encircled with rich green 
hills, while clusters of houses, embowered in peach and other trees, 
grouped themselves around its shores; here and there a canoe’s dark line 
among the sedges showed where the fisher was at work with hook and 
line for the morrow’s market; and across the meadows to the right a 
herd of cattle was slowly wending its way to fresh pastures. Altogether 
it formed a maha-te-sketch zndrindra* piece ; but my men were tired and 
drenched by a shower we had just encountered, so we held on our way. 
On arriving here I took advantage of the daylight to sketch the outlet 
of the lake, where the waters pass as it were through a gateway of 
boulders into the river Lilia. Across the low dip in the hills opposite 
appears the main part of Itasy, this end forming a long arm which bends 
round a central hill to this point. 


Friday, Dec. 4th. Went down the Lilia as far as the waterfall at 
Ambohipo. A more beautiful fall I think I never saw. The river, 
broken into three streams, falls in foaming white masses over an edge of 
black lava some fifty feet deep. The whole bed of the river for a mile 
above is of the same black character, the lava broken in innumerable 
blocks, and setting out in vivid colour the verdure on the river banks. 
We viewed the falls from a steep bank of shrubs and trees, which greatly 
added to their beauty. We found among the many ferns growing in 
the clefts of the rocks one which had not been seen before, making 
the two hundredth species in the collection at Faravodhitra! We now 
turned back again towards lake Itasy and, crossing the river, ascended 





_* “Causing to wish to sketch exceedingly.” 
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the central hill noticed yesterday to Ambohidrano. I walked on to the 
most prominent point to get observations for mapping the lake. It lay 
deep blue round three sides of us, with its everlasting mountains round 
about, and gardens of fruit-trees nestling at their feet. After dinner we 
left Ambohidrano and, skirting the western shore of the lake, came to 
this place, Moratsiazo. 

On the way we passed for some distance through a lane between high 
hedges of prickly-pear in fruit. There must have been tons of fruit. 
I never saw the like: they were hanging, round and rosy, by thirty and 
forty in a cluster, and looked so tempting that I ventured to taste them. 
The men gathered me three or four, carefully rubbing off the spines, 
which are most troublesome if they enter the skin. I might get to like 
them if there was nothing better at hand; in flavour they are something 
like an unripe gooseberry, but scarcely so acid. 

On reaching this place I went down to the water’s edge in hope of 
finding a canoe to take me across to a high promontory on the south 
side, where I might do a little “‘observating.” For some time, however, 
no canoes appeared, except such as were employed in fishing, and 
which were too small to venture out into the open. Whilst waiting 
on the shore a stiff shower came on, when it was curious to see the 
occupant of every little boat put on a huge hood made of mats sewn to- 
gether at top and back; shielded by these they defied the rain and 
quietly continued their work. At length we hailed a large canoe which 
was passing at some distance out, and having made a bargain with the 
owner, we set off on our trip. A handful of grass in the bottom of the 
boat formed our seats, while a rower, with his spade-like paddle, knelt, 
one at the bow and the other at the stern, and away we went, now in 
the open, now cutting our way among the reeds, or clearing a path 
through fields of blue water-lilies. The rain clouds quite hid the further 
end of the lake, while patches of blue sky were still visible above, and 
the foot of a brilliant rainbow stood up on the apparently boundless 
water and was lost in the clouds above. 

I am told here that Itasy was once a huge swamp, and that its 
becoming a clear lake is within the knowledge or perhaps the traditions 
of the people. A very large extent of swamp at present exists on the 
south side, and a little also at the north-west corner. 

Mahatsinjo, Dec. 5th. We have only made a short stage to-day, 
leaving Itasy, and striking right through Mandridrano to Ambalavato, 
and then to this place. Ambalavato is a singular town, surrounded by 
two or three concentric walls built of dry blocks of lava. The gate is 
at one side, where a narrow passage is made through the outer walls, 
and the inner one is fitted with folding-doors. The place appears to be 
the residence of the great man of the district and his numerous depen- 
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dents, rather than an open town. I found his lordship in conclave 
with his wise men round him, all squatting on the floor, and transacting 
business relative to some Mozambiques. 

My present resting-place is a large town, the largest I suppose this 
side of Antananarivo, and the capital of Mandridrano, and abounds in 
cattle, pigs, and children. Our road to-day led us past a great bare 
space on the high ground where a market is held every Monday. Close 
to this was pointed out a small hollow in the hill, where the cold-blooded 
slaughter of a number of people took place soon after the death of 
Radama II. A large number of the inhabitants of Mandridrano refused 
to acknowledge his successor, having been persuaded into the belief that 
he was still living. Steps were at once taken to bring them to sub- 
mission. On one occasion the inhabitants of a rebel village presented 
themselves before the officer charged to quell the insurrection, bringing 
a quantity of food, rice, poultry, etc., in token of submission ; he received 
the present graciously, and then ordered his soldiers to spear to death 
the poor unarmed people. They drove them down into the little hollow 
above-named, and there carried out his orders. The deep green of 
the grass, with a bleached bone here and there, attested the truth of 
the story. There are many stories told of that terrible time: of an 
innocent man ordered to be shot, but the gun could not be made to 
fire ; ‘‘God protected him,” said one of my men reverently on hearing 
of it; and of another man who spent several days in hiding among the 
reeds by the side of Lake Itasy, being in constant fear of crocodiles 
below and searching soldiers above. 

Fénoarivo, Dec. 8th.—We were off in good time this morning, and 
up the hill behind Masondray, called Ambohitsarabé, a stupendous crag 
rising 1,500 feet above the river Kits’mby. The upper part of the 
rock is in places perpendicular, and on the summit are the traces of 
several former villages. Masondray, where we had rested for the night, is 
on high ground itself, so that the ascent to the summit of the hill is very 
easy, and does not at all prepare you for the view down into the deep 
valley below: the river winding in its tortuous course, and a thousand 
hollows worn deep into the flanks of the hills by the streams which feed it. 
The descent to the river, and the ascent again on the other side, were very 
tiresome, but the bearers worked away manfully, and at length we got over 
the edge of the valley, and had a good road before us the rest of the way. 

This town has obtained some notoriety of late, and is looked upon in 
the Capital as a very bad place, inasmuch as about two years ago a party 
of men went hence and made a raid onthe Sakalava to the west, bringing 
away a large booty in cattle. The Government sent down an armed 
force, and took up to a place near town a considerable number of the 
inhabitants, where they were required to inform against the ringleaders, 
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Three men were specified and brought back here and executed by 
spearing. Most of the inhabitants fled or dispersed about the neigh- 
bourhood, but the Queen ordered all to return home and re-occupy their 
‘ village, where they have since lived in peace, probably congratulating 
themselves that, thanks to the more enlightened and humane sentiments 
implanted by Christianity, no more of them had to pay the penalty of 
their lives for their misdeeds. 

I was awakened in the dim early dawn next morning by the most 
pitiful weird wail of a boy, repeated again and again: ‘‘Make haste, my 
mother; make haste, my friends.” The tone of grief in which it was 
uttered was truly heart-rending, and on going to the window to enquire 
of the passers-by, whose hurrying footsteps I heard, I was told that a 
child had died during the night, and it was customary at dawn for the 
wailing of the relatives to commence. First one and then another took 
the lead, now a young voice, full and shrill, with a low murmuring 
accompaniment by others; now the indistinct utterance of an old man 
bewailing his loss, or again, that of a female, pitiful and sad. They kept 
this up with but little intermission while we remained, and we were very 
glad to get away and escape the melancholy sound. 

Ambohipiarenana, Dec. 15¢h. I left Antdby this morning, S. C. accom- 
panying me some two and a half hours’ ride to some hot-water springs 
on the edge of the river Sasarotra. The place is worth a visit, a little 
level space, perhaps sixty feet in diameter, surrounded by rocks and 
bushes, with a dozen or more springs of hot water bubbling up here and 
there, so hot that we could not bear to keep our hands in. The water 
appears to be impregnated with iron. a 

Midntsoarivo, Dec. 18th. We only made a very short day’s journey 
yesterday to Ambatofétsy, where, about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
we surprised the elderly teacher in his work of colouring and decorating 
the pulpit and the upper end of the church. The good folks here have 
been putting up a new chapel, and our friend, in his coarse black shirt, 
was diligently engaged giving a finish to the decoration of the interior. 
Our worthy friend’s efforts at decoration were by no means so unsuc- 
cessful as some that it has been our fortune to sit within sight of. Ona 
pediment of purple, with broad lines of black, stood the pulpit, the lines 
of which were picked out with bright blue on a white ground. The 
remaining walls of the church were allowed to remain of the same colour 
as the floor or the ground outside, which, while not particularly soothing 
to the eyes, is rendered less obnoxious by the “‘dim religious light” 
which a lack of windows is as capable of producing as the more ordinary 
and costly plan. 
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After other conversation, we explained the object of our visit, viz., to 
climb to the summit of the neighbouring mountain range of Ankaratra. 
I had previously been up one of the higher points, but there were 
evidently much higher ones to the south, and as it has been an unsettled 
point as to which is the loftiest, I was anxious to settle the question. 
We had now approached the western side of the range in hopes of 
finding guides at Ambatofotsy who would take us to the summit. I 
therefore laid before our elderly friend what were my intentions and 
wants, and right well he served me, running about from hamlet to hamlet 
in search of such young men as he deemed likely to know the mountain 
paths. But it was a busy time with the people, who were engaged 
planting their rice, and it was not till we had waited a considerable time 
that he brought a youth to come and talk about it. Thereupon ensued 
a conversation as to what we wanted; was it to go to the summit, or only 
to the base of the summit ? and particularly, was there any pork in our 
luggage ? for in that case his venturing to go was out of the question. 
We assured him that we should take no pork with us, so that he need 
not fear; but in the end he declined to go. Then our fussy friend was 
off again and presently brought another, who would, perhaps, go so far 
as to point out the summit, but not to climb to the top, not if I should 
offer him a dollar even. And so we wasted our time, one and another 
coming to talk about it and finally declining to venture. There evidently 
was a deep-laid fear of doing anything which might call down the 
vengeance of the gods of the hills, in the form of terrific tempests, etc. 
And how did they know but what the authorities up there might be 
highly offended at their taking a foreigner up, when pigs and their flesh 
were fady (tabooed) ? The people here even, which is within a day of 
the Capital, expressed their great surprise that we had been able safely 
to pass right through the dreaded region unharmed. As we found that 
we could not get good sleeping quarters nearer to the mountains than 
Ambatofotsy, we decided to remain the night there, and hoped that, 
meanwhile, some of the young men about would consent to guide us on 
the morrow. Eventually two men agreed to take us. 

We were astir at half-past four next morning, and when about to start, 
on enquiring for the guides we found that one was poorly and the other 
had not turned up. There was nothing else for it but to go without them, 
so we set off, intending to find our way as we could. We had not gone far, 
however, across the valley before we saw two men coming quickly after 
us. They proved to be our guides; and as they came up, the one with 
whom I had made the bargain explained that his companion had not 
known of our having “‘shaken hands” over the business, or he would not 
have excused himself on the plea of illness ! 

We now made our way across the heads of several fine valleys, studded 
far below with numerous little hamlets, and up on to a high table-land 
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with many little peaks around of volcanic formation; we travelled on, 
walking and riding for nearly five hours, till at last, on turning round a 
low hill which rose above the general level, our guides exclaimed: 
‘There is Tsidfajavona,” and right before us were ranged a chain of 
peaks rising higher and higher to the furthest and most northern one. 
We stood on a sort of broad causeway, the only easy way to the summit, 
and from which, to right and left, the ground fell steeply away in deep 
valleys, whose streams flow respectively to north-west and south-east. 
Our guides were reluctant to go further, so I shortly dismissed them 
and climbed the first and most southerly peak, 8,368 feet* in altitude, 
This was clearly not the highest point, and we set off skirting round the 
steep sides of the conical hills in a northerly direction, till we reached a 
point 8,618 feet; but, exhausted though we were with the hard and 
continuous climbing, there yet loomed a higher point some distance 
further north ; so calling on my poor fagged men, we again descended, 
and again climbed to what proved to be the summit of the range and, 
I suppose, the highest point in Madagascar, 8,763 feet above the sea. 
Now we saw the peculiar plan of the range, there being, in fact, two 
ranges lying in the form of a cross, the intersection being marked by a 
small cone. From the east the ground rises gradually in long sweeps 
of rounded downs, but to the west there was a perfect tempest of 
mountain peaks of all manner of shapes, bounded at the furthest 
visible limit by a chain of strange, weird, contorted rocks, a good 
day’s journey away. Away to the east the rivers lay mapped out 
over the plain, which from that height appeared beautifully even and 
smooth; having travelled over it, I was surprised at its appearance. 
To the south we saw hills more than half-way’ to Fiandrantsda, 
and to the north lay Lake Itasy and its grand mountain, backed up 
by innumerable unknown hills beyond. The Capital, too, was 
distinctly visible, and starting from it I obtained a good set of 
observations. 

My men had enjoyed the joke immensely yesterday, when the question 
of pork was raised by the natives, but as they drew near these mysterious 
heights, they did not feel quite so easy in mind, and on my talking 
jokingly about it they begged me to be silent. But now it so fell out 
that we were on the summit together; and having become used to the 
mountain tops, and having had an hour’s stiff climbing among them, 
they were the more ready to listen to reason, and were a little ashamed 
of their previous fear. 

We ascended yet another point, Ambéhimirandrana, a considerable 
distance to the north again, which had been spoken of as possibly 
higher than this, but we found it to be nearly a hundred feet lower. 





* T give the figures as I have since corrected them with Mr. Cameron’s help. 
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The wind was bitterly cold, and we were cold and hungry and glad 
that the remainder of our way home was, easy going, a three hours’ run 
over smooth descending downs. We passed our baggage before we got 
in, and found that the poor fellows had missed their way, and had to 
retrace their steps; and that, after all, pork in the shape of lard had 
been carried unwittingly over a part of Ankaratra. These old supersti- 
tions take a long time to root out, as may be witnessed at home in out- 
of-the-way places, but our going up Ankaratra may be one little help 
towards their removal. 

Wm. JOHNSON. 


RE 


NOTES ON IKONGO AND ITS PEOPLE. 


T the time that Radama I., King of Imérina, made the power of 
the Hova felt in the Bétsiléo, some of the tribes (without 
resistance) swore allegiance, and even presented the hds¢na (dollar of 
allegiance) on his first appearance among them. The Isandra was the 
first tribe to bow to the Hova yoke, and they have accordingly ever since 
been considered the senior tribe, and in all official and formal meetings 
they take the first and most honourable place. The Ilalangina and 
Iarindrano, on the other hand, gave very much more trouble to the King 
of Imerina; and active warfare continued with varying success for many 
years, although the arms of the Hova were very superior to those of the 
Betsileo. This may be accounted for by the nature of the country. “A 
casual visitor could not fail to be struck with the naturally-fortified spots 
chosen by these people for their villages. With very few exceptions the 
Betsileo villages are on high hills and on the summits of rocks, the 
ascent to which is often extremely difficult and winds through (in some 
cases) quite a quarter of a mile of prickly-pear, impenetrable to bare 
feet and half-naked bodies. The wonder is, not the trouble they gave 
the Hova, but that they were ever subdued. The Ilalangina was. the 
last tribe to submit, being traditionally the more warlike and constantly 
engaged in petty feuds, village fighting against village and organizing 
cattle-stealing raids upon each other. | 
Bordering the Ilalangina and the Iarindrano to the east is the great 
forest, extending from the extreme north of the island to its most 
southern point, forming a belt of varying width between the central 
plateau and the low-lying plains around the sea-coast. The people 
inhabiting the southern forest region appear to be, in many respects, 
different both from the coast tribes on the one hand, and the Betsileo 
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on the other. The difference of physiognomy is so marked that no one, 
after living here a few years, could mistake one for the other. Their 
language is also a separate dialect, having many different words, and 
very many words modified in sound; so much so that on a recent visit I 
was amused at the difficulty a man brought up in the Capital had in 
making himself understood and in understanding a Tanala, as the people 
residing in this part of the forest are called. 


The northern part of this forest district is under the government 
of Raévana, the Queen of the Tanala, as she is called by the Betsileo 
and her own people. These have submitted to the Hova since the time 
of Radama I., who established Raovana in her position. Farther south, 
however, is a clan of hardy daring men, the Ikéngo,* who banded 
together to resist the inroads of the Hova, which they successfully did on 
more than one occasion, sustaining one siege of eighteen months and 
another of twelve months, in both of which the Hova lost considerably 
and eventually withdrew ingloriously. Since this last siege, although 
nominally acknowledging Ranavalona as Queen of Madagascar, there 
has been no real submission; and to the present time they remain an 
unconquered people, having a king, prime minister, governors, and 
judges of their own. The nature of their country has greatly contributed 
to this independent spirit, even if it cannot be said that their hardihood 
is altogether owing to the boldness and isolation of the land in which 
they were born and nurtured. The inhabited part of Ikongo forms a 
long narrow valley or basin, about 60 miles in extent from north to 
south and about 15 or zo miles from east to west. It is bounded on all 
sides by ranges of high hills, those on the east and west forming part 
of the general mountain system of Madagascar, and the lower hills on 
the north and south being spurs from the longer ranges. On all sides 
there is a forest, grand and beautiful, but so dense as to be almost 
impassable ; the roads, or rather paths, are so narrow and so closely 
overgrown as to preclude the possibility of two people walking abreast. 
The difficulty of travelling is further increased by the broken nature of 
the ground, and the trunks of fallen trees being allowed to remain as 
they fell, in many cases forming a barrier anything but pleasant to 
overcome. The forest on the east is eight hours’ journey in width, so 
that the ‘‘gate of the Ikongo” is a real protection. 

To the naturalist the fauna of this dense forest does not offer much 
that is interesting, for the one point that strikes the traveller is the 
solitude and quietness ; the natives call it “the quiet forest.” Vegetation, 
however, is most luxuriant and beautiful, and when standing in one of 
the many open glades into which the sunshine can penetrate, the 


* Orrather Isandrabé, Ikongo being the name of an almost inaccessible hill in the district,— 
ED. (R.B.) 
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prospect is all that is enchanting; but once in the dense, damp, semi- 
twilight again, one cannot shake off a certain creepy dungeon feeling ; 
the superfluity of the beautiful creating the repugnant. It is witha 
sense of relief that the traveller emerges into either the rich green 
verdure of the lower plain, or upon the more bleak and rugged table- 
land on the west. The forest is gradually being encroached upon for 
the purpose of forming fresh plantations of maize and sweet-potatoes ; 
but why the people should burn down so much timber that could be 
employed for building or other purposes merely to plant maize, when 
the whole valley is open to them uncultivated, cannot be accounted for, 
except on the score of laziness and an utter indifference to the future. 
The former is most probably the ruling principle, as it is far easier to 
set fire to a patch of forest, and when cold to drop the corn into holes 
dibbled in the ashes, in which it grows rapidly, than it is to prepare a 
piece of clear land by digging. Inthe same way the rice is grown in 
the Ikongo, where, instead of being planted and constantly kept under 
water, as in the Betsileo, it is sown like wheat on the hill-sides. 

The food of the people resembles that of the Betsileo and Hova, and 
consists of rice, manioc, sweet-potatoes, beans, and a species of millet. 
Abundance of fish is caught in the rivers, and there appears to be no 
want of cattle and poultry ; but there are no sheep or pigs. The people 
say that if they tried to keep pigs, they would soon join their friends the 
wild hogs in the forest and themselves become wild. 

Their clothing is of the scantiest description, and consists of mats 
plaited from a soft rush called haréfo,* which grows in such abundance 
as to form the principal, if not the only, article of trade with the Betsileo 
on the western border of the forest. For the use of the women the mats 
are made like a sack open at both ends, and are slipped over the head 
and tied with a piece of bark round the waist. For the men they are cut 
and sewn into the shape of a jacket with short sleeves, opening in front. 
Soft as the rush is for a rush, this must be anything but a comfortable dress. 

Their burial customs are peculiar. They make no tombs, as the Betsi- 
leo and Hova do, but bury their dead in the forest, with no other mark 
than a notched tree to keep the spot in remembrance. The carrying of the 
body to its last resting-place is accompanied with yelling and screaming, 
but I saw no ostentatious mourning and weeping, as with the Betsileo. 
At certain places on the road the body is placed on the ground, and a 
series of games is commenced in which wrestling and the spear exercise 
form a prominent part. Burying is called ‘throwing away the corpse.” 

The population I should estimate at between eight and ten thousand; 
and that, in times of peace, is scattered over the whole area of the 
country in small hamlets of from 12 to 30 houses. But when a rumour 





* A species of Aleocharis, near £. sphacelata,—ED. (R.B.) 
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of war reaches them, they at once assemble in their fortress. This 
consists of a long flat-topped hill,* very precipitous on all sides, 
especially on the west and north, where the faces of the cliffs are 
perpendicular masses of smooth granite. The hill is about five miles 
long.and about 1000 or 1500 feet above the level of the plain. 
On the summit are five towns, the one to the south being apparently 
nearly as large as Fianarantsda, with some good-sized houses. Two 
streams of water take their rise near this southern town and 
flow along the whole length of the hill, descending in a clearly defined 
cascade near the northern extremity. It is principally owing to this fact 
that the people can effectually defy all siege, as they can plant and sow 
as well on the top of the hill as in the valley, whilst the only ascent is so 
narrow and difficult as to require but few to guard it against an assaulting 
army. Several guard-houses are built on long poles at short intervals 
along the eastern part of the hill. Each guard is furnished with a gun, 
usually an old English flint-lock, and in such a condition as to be equally 
dangerous to the man using it as to the enemy shot at. Still, all 
attempts at sudden attack could be frustrated, more especially as the 
roads in every direction through the country are under a complete 
system of surveillance. Each village in fact has its own chief, judge, 
and guards, even though there may be but five or six other families in 
the place. Every man when travelling carries one or two spears, which, 
although guns are used, are their principal weapon, and in the use of 
which they are extremely expert. They also use shields, round, made 
of wood, slightly convex, and covered with raw hide, with a handle in 
the centre of the back, but with no sling for the arm. In the use of this 
some have gained a strength and suppleness of wrist quite astonishing. 
Polygamy is practised among them, and the number of a man’s wives is 
determined by his ability to keep them. Ratsiandraofana, the king, has 
ten ; and many whom I questioned had three, four, or six, according to 
their wealth. Marriage is contracted at a very early age, even earlier than 
in other parts of Madagascar. In my last visit I was quite taken aback 
after chatting with a boy and girl, perhaps half-grown, to find they 
were not brother and sister, as I supposed, but man,—no, doy and wife! 
Their religion, if they can be said to have any, is a blind superstitious 
belief in a superior Being, Who is able to kill them and destroy their 
rice and houses with lightning and drown them in the floods of rain; 
but they had never thought of Him as the maker of the earth and all 
things, still less as a God of Love. Each Sabbath day, however, that 
I have spent in the country I have held a service, though ostensibly for 
my own men, yet so arranged as to matter and explanations as to give 
the stragglers, of whom there were sometimes 40 or 50, a good notion 
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of what our religion consisted. For in my first interview with the king, 
he very decidedly interdicted the ‘praying to the baptism,’ a notion 
(very misty) which he had obtained from some sham Hova traders, who, 
after telling them, as I suppose, that they had been baptised, had in a 
cold-blooded way murdered the men who came to trade with them and 
took their wives and children as slaves. So he wanted to have nothing 
to do with the religion professed by those who treated them in that 
manner. I then felt I had a good opportunity of telling him some of 
the truths of Christianity ; and at the close I said we only prayed to one 
Being, that is, God. But I failed to a great extent to shake his determi- 
nation not to have anything to do with ‘the praying.’ So rather than be 
refused altogether I thought it best for the rest of my visit only to speak 
of the teaching, and not mention ‘the praying,’ feeling assured that as 
the principal reading-book will be the New Testament, they will, in the 
mere endeavour to learn to read, gain much of the knowledge they 
seemed so anxious to keep out of their country. Ratsiandraofana gave 
me permission to go and come amongst them whenever I like, and not 
to wait for guides; also to send a teacher, if not a Hova; and said that 
when I came down again they would be glad to see my wife, and to have 
their wives and daughters taught needlework, etc. 


Their great desire is not so much for enlightenment as for the power, 
which they feel to be a great one, of reading and writing, to save them 
using the troublesome and untrustworthy method of conveying all 
messages by word of mouth. This plan of communication nearly led 
to serious consequences in my latter visit, when, on account of a false 
statement made by the bearers of a message, a rumour was set afloat to 
the effect that they were on the eve of sustaining a siege by the Hova. 
As was perhaps natural to a suspicious people, my return amongst them 
was immediately connected with the unpleasant intelligence, and the 
chief people from all parts were called to attend a kind of parliament: 
by the king. Our bearers were so frightened as to be on the point of 
leaving my wife and me to our fate and running home for their lives, if 
we would not consent at once to return. By a little reasoning, however, 
I induced them to give up such a foolish and impracticable design, as 
I felt sure the whole mistake could be rectified, and no harm would 
come to them so long as they stayed with us. And so it proved, for I 
was able to shew the King that I had no connection whatever with 
anything done by the Government in Imerina or Fianarantsoa, and 
reiterated my former statement that my sole object in coming among them 
was to instruct them and supply them with teachers. When I reached 
Fianarantsoa, I discovered that the Queen had sent two representatives 
to examine into the state of the churches and schools in Betsileo ; 
and that when they arrived in the town a salute of nine guns was fired 
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in honour of the distinguished visitors, but who were attended by none but 
their personal attendants and bearers. This fact, by the time it reached the 
people in Ikongo, was exaggerated into an army under the command of two 
generals bringing nine cannon, and that, as all the tribes in subjection 
to Ranavalona were at peace, their ultimate destination must be Ikongo. 


The first teacher was sent to them in 1874. He was well received, 
and an evident desire for knowledge was shewn by the people. He 
went to the King, who received him kindly, called a meeting of the 
people and told them he should like them to learn, but that he would 
not try to force them, as he knew they were busy with their rice planting. 
“Oh!” said one chief, ‘‘I wish to learn, so my wife and I will make the 
two first scholars.” Then another and another joined, till there were 
eleven pupils in the first school in Ikongo. The teacher set to work to 
drili them in the alphabet, and after a day or two received a message 
from Raboba, the second in command, to go to his town and let him 
hear what all this talk about teaching meant. Rafanahy (the teacher) 
went and explained why I had been there, and why he had come; when 
Raboba said, ‘‘I too wish to be a friend of the Vazaha (foreigner) who 
came here, and I will give you twenty scholars to begin with.” This he 
did ; and so the teacher had, in different places, thirty-one willing and 
anxious to learn; and there were many others desirous to receive 
instruction, but in towns the teacher could not reach. 

In 1875 I took two trained Betsileo teachers down to the King, and 
was gratified with the kind and cordial way he received them, offering, 
without any suggestion from me, to build them a house and school-room ; 
and as they were strangers and had no land in that country, he would 
supply them with all the rice they would require for themselves and 
families. This was not the only encouraging circumstance connected 
with this visit. A better understanding of my motives in coming among 
them seemed to exist than on the former occasion, and a decided spirit 
of inquiry about ‘the praying’ had manifested itself. Although not 
willing to countenance openly my preaching to my bearers and any who 
liked to come, yet I found that both Ratsiandraofana and others had 
been listening outside the tent and house, and had, after the service, 
called the teachers and asked them to read several passages from the 
Bible to him. ‘heir selections must have been directed by the All- 
Wise, as they appear to have made a deep impression on his mind, and 
he has even gone so far as to retract what he said on a former occasion 
and admit that the religion that teaches such things must indeed be 
good. Thus the good seed is being quietly, almost secretly, sown, and 
will, with the Divine blessing, bring forth fruit in the hearts of the 
people, even without their consent. 

GEORGE A. SHAW. 
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REMARKABLE BURIAL CUSTOMS AMONG THE 
BETSILEO. 


URING my two years’ residence in Bétsiléo I saw and heard many 
strange things; but certainly the strangest I saw or heard of 
were the ceremonies in connection with the burial of the dead. 

The reader must understand that the various tribes called Betsileo, 
who inhabit the southern portion of Central Madagascar, were con- 
quered by the Hova king, Radama I.; and since that time they have 
been in subjection to the Hova. ‘The people, however, pay very great 
respect to their own hereditary princes, of whom there are a great many. 
It is their custom to kneel to these petty princes whenever they meet 
with them, whether in house or field, street or market. A few of them 
seem to be more intelligent than the common people, and this may 
be partly owing to the comparatively milder treatment they have received 
at the hands of their conquerors than has been accorded to the people 
as a whole. The majority of them, however, are sorry specimens of 
humanity, mere brutes in human form; and it can only be from custom 
that such honour is given them, It is readily confessed by the Hova 
that more deference is paid to these princes than is paid to the Queen 
herself; and at their death they certainly make much ado. 

I arrived one morning at a village where one of these princes dwells; 
one of his grandchildren had died that very morning, and I found the 
people in an unwonted state of excitement. I was informed that I could 
hold no meeting in the chapel or village on that day or for some days 
tocome. Hearing that I wished to stay as a spectator of the ceremonies 
I had often heard of, the people very reluctantly gave me permission ; 
and I was conducted to a house which would command a good view of 
all the proceedings. Seeing that it was only a child who had died, not 
so much ceremony was observed as is consequent on the death of a 
grown-up prince. 

In the first place, a public meeting was called of the whole village and 
the surrounding hamlets; and then, in front of the residence of the 
grandfather of the child, the names of the deceased’s illustrious ancestors 
were called over by a man leaning, while he spoke, on another man’s 
shoulder. Both men were clothed in coarse dirty garments, but one 
shoulder of each man was bare. 

On the dispersion of the people, two young bullocks were sent for 
from the fields, and they were driven with great uproar into a pit 
fifteen or twenty yards square in front of the old man’s house and south 
of the house where the corpse lay. Two men then bound their outer 
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garments round their waists, and entered the pit to ‘wrestle’ with the 
oxen. Ina very quick time, but after a hard struggle, each man threw 
his ox. They then very dexterously, but cruelly, turned the right fore- 
leg of each bullock over its head, and locked it behind its left horn, and 
the left fore-leg behind the right horn in the same manner. It was 
pitiable to see the bullocks in their struggles for the first few minutes, 
but they very soon lay as still as if dead. A small knife was then fetched 
with much ceremony from the house of the young prince’s grandfather, 
which was close to the pit on the east. This knife was sharpened on one 
of the stones forming the walls of the pit. One of the bullocks was then 
killed by its throat being cut, but before a deep incision was made, the 
first blood that flowed was carried on the knife to the grandfather to be 
licked ; the rest was smeared on the stone on which the knife had been 
sharpened, and then the knife was used to make the deep incision, from 
which the blood flowed freely, and the ox was left weltering in its own 
blood close by the living one. During the time the bullocks lay in the 
pit (two hours) many preparations were being made in and around the 
house. In a little while up came three men with two fiddles and a very 
large drum, all of native make, but of European models; and to ‘while 
away the sorrow of the relatives” these men went round and round the 
house, playing the most fantastic jigs imaginable to the thumping of this 
big drum at both ends. 

In the meantime, men, women, and children kept entering the house 
by the opening on the south and leaving it by the one on the west. 
This house was of one story and about ten feet by eight, with two 
openings about two feet above the ground, one on the south and 
another on the west, of about rft. gin. by 2ft. But for this occasion the 
lower part of the south window was dug out, thus making the entrance 
4ft. by 1ft. gin. 

A procession of women, with no clothing upon them save a coarse 
rush mat fastened round the waist, and with their black, uncombed, 
curly hair standing out from their heads at almost a right angle (so stiff 
it was), then entered the house by the south entrance, carrying the 
possessions of the deceased prince ; and the whole immediately emerged 
by the west entrance in the following order, the drumming and fiddling 
being recommenced with increased gusto. The sound was also increased 
by two men taking up their station to the north of the two oxen, one 
beating with his fingers upon a rude native drum about half the size of 
an English kettle-drum, which was hung in front of him, the other 
blowing a large shell. 

First there were twenty-one women, each carrying something, and 
walking in single file. ‘These possessions consisted of English plates of 
various sizes, shapes, and patterns, from a small tea~plate to a large © 
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soup-plate, oval and oblong, of the common willow pattern, and one or two 
gaily coloured, but mostly white. One carried an ordinary penny looking- 
glass with tin frame, another had a green salt-cellar, and the last carried 
a small tumbler drinking-glass. These were all carefully carried in both 
hands and held before the breast. A shilling in England would have 
bought the whole lot, but doubtless they had cost many dollars here. 
Then came a clean, tall girl; her hair was combed and hung over her 
shoulders, which were bare ; a striped outer garment (lamba arindrano) 
was fastened below the armpits and reached to the ground; she carried 
a beautiful native basket on her head, and rolled up above that a very 
fine rush mat. Then came a man carrying a hatchet. Now came the 
coffin, a long box covered with coloured cloth and with roof-like top 
(trano-vorona) ; on the ridge, and down the sides and at the end, were 
arranged thirty solid silver rings, ranging from four inches in diameter 
to the size of finger-rings, and weighing from five or six ounces to half 
an ounce. Two women walked on each side of this coffin carrying ox- 
tails, which they waved constantly above and around the coffin. Then 
came three men walking abreast; then three women on men’s 
shoulders, pick-a-back fashion, and with a man on each side holding up 
a leg; these women were naked, but covered with a very coarse rush 
mat which would not remain in its proper place. These three women 
were the chief mourners, and their strange yelling makes me shudder as 
I now write more than four years after I heard it. 


In that order the procession left the house, went round a few houses 
to the north and west of the pit, and then entered at the opening on the 
south-west. They arranged themselves round the two oxen; the coffin, 
however, was carried to the south of the oxen, and there brought to a 
stand; a small knife was again fetched, with which the throat of the 
remaining ox was cut ; the hatchet which was carried was dipped in the 
blood, the covering of the body was lifted, and the blood taken up by 
the hatchet was smeared on the head of the corpse, and the corpse was 
carried across the neck of the slaughtered animal. The wailing, 
drumming, fiddling, and shell-blowing was carried on during the whole 
of this time, and the procession left in the same order they had entered ; 
but on the arrival of the corpse at the entrance of the pit another 
stoppage was made. Then a man stationed himself under the coffin, 
two bottles of native rum were brought, and one was poured over him, 
while his companions received it in their open palms and drank it up. 
The man over whom it had been poured then took some in_ his 
hand and anointed the head of the corpse. The other bottle 
was then divided among the men of the company, no vessel being 
provided, but each drinking as it was poured into the hollow of his 
hand. 
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These ceremonies had lasted so long that I was now obliged to leave, 
for I had a journey of three hours yet to make. 

I afterwards made enquiries as to the rest of the ceremonies observed ; 
they are as follows :— 

The third day after death the body swells; it is then taken from the 
coffin and rolled upon planks until it becomes all of a pulp. On the 
fourth day another ox is killed, and the skin from that and those killed 
previously are cut up into long strips. The corpse is then held upright 
against the beam of the house, an incision is made in the heel of each 
foot, and all the putrid liquid matter is collected in a large earthen pot 
or pots; and when hardly anything is left but skin and bone, the corpse 
is strapped to the beam and there left. Great care is taken of those 
pots, and the corpse cannot be removed from the house until a small 
worm appears in one of them; this sometimes takes two or three months 
in appearing. The worm is allowed to grow a little ; then the body may 
be buried, and the killing of oxen is increased. The body is then buried 
with much state, and the earthen pot in which is this worm is placed into 
the grave too, and a long bamboo is put in the pot, an opening being 
left at the top of the tomb through which this bamboo protrudes. After 
six or eight months, this worm climbs up the bamboo and makes its 
appearance in the town. It is called fandno, and is ofa lizard shape. 
Then come the relations of the dead, who approach this lizard, saying: 
‘Art thou so and so ?” If it lifts its head, that is an infallible sign that 
itis he or she. The plate the deceased last ate off is fetched, an ox’s 
ear is cut, and the blood on the knife is carried along with some rum on 
the plate and placed before this fanano; and should it eat the blood 
and drink the rum, then no more doubt can be entertained as to the 
identity of the thing. ‘‘Let us then go into the house,” the people say, 
and a clean cloth is laid on the ground, the fazano steps upon the cloth, 
and is carried amid great rejoicing, killing of oxen, and feasting, into 
the town. After this the fanano is carried back to the tomb, where it 
remains, grows to an enormous size, and for ever remains the guardian 
of the town. 

I do not at all doubt the correctness of this account, for I have seen 
many things that confirm it, although I have not seen the ‘worm’ itself. 
I know the body is kept in the house ; I have seen the bamboo and the 
earthen pot; and I have heard from the lips of the chief prince of one 
of the tribes when his mother was dead: ‘‘She-has not yet appeared in 
the earthen pot, and so I cannot bury her body.” Of this prince’s 
mother I know that for nearly three months from the time of her decease, 
as also the decease of her sister, and until the fazano appeared, the 
people in the whole district were not allowed to dig or plant. There 
was danger of a famine, and the Hova authorities were obliged to 
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interfere and hasten the appearance of the fanano. I also know that 
more than 500 bullocks were killed during the time of mourning and 
rejoicing. 

I also went to see these sisters lying in state. Both bodies were 
placed in the coffin, which was covered with the finest of linen. The 
ceiling of the house in which they were laid (about 18ft. square) had 
been removed ; and the walls and roof, reaching right up to the ridge- 
pole, were also carefully covered with the finest linen; and the floor 
was covered with the finest mats I have seen in the country. Without 
exception, I think the house was the cleanest I have ever seen. 

The coffins were laid in the centre of the house. There were nearly 
100 silver rings on the sides of the coffins, of the same description as 
those I had seen before; and there were also the coins of twenty-seven 
nationalities fastened around the coffin, among which were an English 
threepenny piece, an American cent and dollar, etc. etc. Outside the 
house were two men beating drums, and a number of slave girls wailing 
and singing. 

Much might be written about their tombs. They are very deep in 
the earth, some of them being as much as 60 feet deep, and are 
approached by a gradually descending passage opening some 40 or 50 
feet distant from the tombs. The tombs of the rich are sometimes 15 
or 16 feet square, and are quite on the surface of the ground; and the 
four walls and roof are formed of five immense slabs, which are brought 
from great distances, and involve almost incredible labour. I measured 
one slab of granite with my umbrella, and carefully noted down 
the particulars when I came home. It was a little over 18ft. long, roft. 
wide, and nearly three feet thick in some parts. Five such stones make 
atomb. These stones are obtained by burning piles of cow-dung on 
the top of rocks, and these slabs split off. I once was in a tomb 18ft. 
long, 14ft. wide, and roft. high, formed of five stones, in one of which, 
on the west, had been cut an opening, and a rude stone door, working 
in stone sockets, had been fixed there. 

The superstructure takes various forms. Sometimes there are several 
pieces of wood, huge beams in fact, stuck up over the tomb, and 
carved from the bottom to the top. Sometimes a stone is erected as 
a memorial of the dead. These are of all sizes and shapes: some 
straight and smooth, others crooked and rough. ‘The finest I saw was 
almost circular, was 12 ft. in circumference, and I should think nearly 
zoft. high above the ground. It is said to have occupied four years in 
making and dragging from the quarry to the place where it is erected. 
Sometimes these stones are covered with carved oxen and birds. 

The more honourable superstructure, however, is a solid mass of 
masonry erected over the stone tombs which I have just described. 
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These are square or oblong in shape,and about six feet or less high. A 
cornice is worked round the top, and on this are laid the skulls of all the 
oxen killed at the funeral, etc., regularly arranged. I have seen one, 
now rapidly falling into decay, on which were no less than 500 such 
skulls. The most symmetrical:that I ever saw was a new tomb, on 
which, in the outer square, were arranged 108 skulls of oxen in most 
regular order; every other skull being that of an ox whose horns had 
grown downwards. There were also two other squares of skulls arranged 
behind this one. It was a strange sight to see so many skulls of oxen, 
from the mouth to the tip of the horn, arranged thus and bleaching in 
the sun. 

There are a few other strange customs I noticed; and in some future 
number, should our magazine prove successful, I may write again. In 
the meantime, would it not be a good thing for all the missionaries 
living at a distance to note down all peculiar customs? as I am afraid 
that we shall soon lose all remembrance of old customs before the 
march of the Gospel; and while we thank God that He is bringing to 
nought so much that is connected with idolatry and superstition, yet, as 
matters of history, we should try to preserve from oblivion all we see 
and hear of connected with the old times. 


J. RICHARDSON. 


FROM TWILIGHT TO GROSS DARKNESS. 


BEING CHIEFLY A NARRATIVE OF WHAT HAPPENED ON THE 
WAY, IN A FOURNEY TO ANKAVANDRA AND IMANANDAZA. 


AR away westward of blue Itasy and the throng of old volcanoes 

at its outlet ; beyond the river Sakay and a heated plain of tall 

rank grass, often higher than the head of a mounted man, where two 
prone mountains and a sheer craggy height are ever welcome landmarks; 
and farther still, beyond an unpeopled region of hills, wooded in all its 
hollows, and falling clear off at last in one long barrier line, there lies a 
mighty valley. And we first peered into it from the brink of that head- 
long eastern wall, wondering if any great sea-flood had ever poured 
between there and the answering heights, far-drawn in rock-breasted 
cliff, thirty miles nearer sunset across the void. Along those cliffs the 
Behosy live, a harmless people, few in number, and little known, even 
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here, except by name; and beyond them, down to the sea, are fighting 
Sakalava in their kingdom of Ménabé. Away to the north, the mountain 
walls open out on a stretch of seemingly limitless plain. This is the 
Mavohazo country, roamed, like Menabe, by restless Sakalava, of whom 
every mother’s son is armed and will fight,—on very slight provocation. 
A gleam of water, as of a river flowing from that widening plain, threads 
the long valley almost throughout, but the weight of the stream comes 
down in a sweeping curve from the piled-up east, and quietly gets away 
out to the sea through a gorge in the Bémaraha,—that cliff-like range to 
the west. Between the place where this river, the Imanambédlo, first 
sweeps down upon its unshadowed course and the valley’s northern end, 
there is a small Hova town called Andradnonandriana. Another, much 
larger, lying just within the river’s curve, is famous here as Ankavandra, 
and there is a third, nearly four days’ journey to the south, called Imanan- 
daza.* These are all outposts of the Imérina Government; each is 
fortified by a bristling high thicket of prickly-pear; each has a consider- 
able settlement of friendly Sakalava loosely scattered outside ; and each 
is in charge of a governor and lieutenant, to whom we had obtained 
letters of introduction from Queen Ranavalona’s Prime Minister husband. 
There were two of us. One wasa hale grey-headed Friend, carrying 
a small tripod, and a trap to catch mountain-tops with, strapped to the 
side of his palanquin. In his breast he carried a most sleepless 
determination to make a map of the route. As for the other, he was not 
without concern for the mountain-tops, seeing that he generally helped 
to bag them ; but he had also a rather keen interest in smaller game, and 
cherished slaughterous intentions respecting all wild cattle, birds, and 
skulking beasts. No Quarterly Meeting would have chosen him as a 
suitable travelling companion for the F. F. M. A.’st senior represen- 
tative in Madagascar. But there was unbroken good-fellowship through- 
out the journey notwithstanding. For the bond of union was a warm 
desire to find entrance for light among the darkened Sakalava; and the 
younger traveller learnt something of patience and faithful zeal from 
daily contact with their living power; whilst the good Quaker gradually 
grew reconciled to the company of loaded fire-arms in the tent; and, 
once or twice, I believe, when our larder was reduced to gravyless 
drumsticks, inwardly wished me a chance of rejoicing in bloodshed. 


We had arranged to meet at Imdahatsinjo, a large village lying a few 
hours’ journey south-west of Lake Itasy. The journal, which, to my 
great astonishment I faithfully kept going day by day throughout the 
whole five weeks, now tells me that ‘I left my home at Ambohibeloma 











* These places and rivers are all shewn on the lithograph map accompanying Mr. Sewell’s 
pamphlet entitled The Sakalava. ED. [J.S.] 


t Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. 
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on Friday, June 11th, 1875, with sixteen men: eight bearers of luggage, 
and eight to carry the owner thereof. Soon after getting fairly on the 
road, one of the eight with the baggage began to show signs of breaking 
down.” I remember this poor miserable very well. He was laughed at 
by all the women in the village as we started on account of his shaky 
gait; and now he came hobbling up with both hands on his naked 
stomach, looking unutterably wretched, and declaring himself very 
- poorly indeed. He had no business to hire himself out for such a 
journey, and instantly got his discharge with a Good Samaritan twopence 
tied up in his waist-cloth, and a spoonful of something-stronger-than- 
water down his throat. There were a few houses close by, so I felt no 
compunction on leaving him. 

No halt was made for mid-day eating, as the men seemed disposed 
to push on to our destination. ‘‘We reached it just before sunset,” 
continues the journal, ‘‘and my apartment for the night is furnished with 
a rough wooden four-post bedstead, a big drum, four fiddles, and a 
couple of crinolines. I have just had my evening meal and a deputation 
from the village and its church, bringing a basket of rice, half a pig, 
and a live fowl. The fowl is for my breakfast, the rice and pork have 
been divided amongst the men, and the evening and the morning have 
been the first day. It is a fair moonlight night, cold and clear through 
all the heavens, and as I leaned out at the rude window a moment ago 
and faced the starry north, I thought of my friends in far-off social Old 
England. God bless them every one, and incline their hearts to write 
me more letters and expect but a few to be answered.” 

The next day, after crossing the roots of the bold mountain which 
screens Itasy on the north, another of the 78 churches, over which Mr, 
Peill and I hold a joint episcopacy, lay on the route, convenient for a 
short halt. This is one of those rare places in the district which have a 
reputation for diligence and general good behaviour. It fosters several 
forlorn churches out in the wilds; its pastor was away at the time of my 
visit, helping to rear a newly-appeared infant in a semi-Sakalava town 
on the banks of the Sakay, and it has also two or three legitimate 
children of its own to attend to. I wish I could add that mother and 
offspring are really doing well. As usual, the most important work of 
all was being neglected,—I refer to the school. It was managed after 
this curious fashion :—All the scholars who can read were given a fine 
long holiday of 50 weeks a year, meeting only once a month for further 
instruction! The rest were learning twice a week. We have since 
submitted the school to a thorough examination, and surprised both 
scholars and those who were supposed to be teaching by showing them 
how far they are being outstripped even by churches which long have 
borne a name disreputable. Shame is all but the most effective power 
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we can bring to bear upon these Malagasy. The place in question 
has now promised to pay seven-eighths of a properly qualified teacher’s 
salary, and there is more probability than is usual in such cases that the 
money will be collected. But, alas! where is the man to come from ? 
We have already waited two years for a trained teacher to manage the 
school at our station, and are patiently waiting still. Here in this one 
district alone we have 6444 children belonging to the 63 schools which 
are now in existence, more or less. These have all attended at least 
once, and their names are on the registers; 2898 of them I saw 
counted before my own eyes at the late examinations. But the school- 
masters who ought to be teaching them reading, writing, arithmetic, 
simple Bible history, cleanliness, and good behaviour,—where are 
they ? 

But come along, I was going to Ankavandra, I believe, and on the 
evening of the second day had got as far as the outlet of that Lake Itasy 
so often mentioned. ‘‘And there,” says the journal, ‘‘I was put into the 
draughtiest hut in the village. The Malagasy have a notion that all 
Europeans like to be kept cool, and little thought how near that unfortunate 
notion brought them to making a funeral of their guest. I tried several 
schemes for keeping myself warm whilst having tea and waiting for 
bedtime ; but not even a blazing wood-fire, and all its inevitable smoke, 
which one of the men got up for my benefit, could still the enemy and 
the aggressor. At last I was fairly driven to call for help, and rig up 
the tent for a place of refuge. Underneath its shelter I pushed my bed, 
and slept in tolerable comfort.” 

The next day was Sunday. Just before the service a woman came 
inquiring. She got the chief man of the village to ask me if I could 
help her to find some buried money, between two and three hundred 
dollars, which a relative of hers, dying suddenly, had left—nobody knew 
where. It is not enough in every case, you see, for a missionary to be 
a plain divine. This woman’s want required a diviner. ‘‘The church 
here is an old mud house, made slightly bigger by a few more feet 
of the same material. The pulpit is likewise of earthy origin, but 
adorned with some fine plump birds, perched on remarkably well- 
behaved trees. The latter look as if they had known the use of the 
backboard, and had been made to sit upright at meals. After the 
service I went about three hours southward, and joined Mr. Sewell at 
Imahatsinjo. 

“Monday, June 14th. We ought to have left for Ankavandra this 
morning, but are delayed by the non-arrival of an extra tent which Mr. 
Sewell had ordered to be sent from the Capital for the use of our men. 
The day has been spent in climbing a neighbouring height to take a few 
preliminary observations, and get a glimpse of the country through 
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which we have to travel. And now we make up our beds, hoping to be 
awake again before six and, by about seven, fairly off towards the 
desert and a few weeks’ pleasant roving in the west. 


“Tuesday, June 13th. For more than half the day we have been 
coming back upon the path I took from the foot of Itasy to Imahatsinjo, 
in order to get ourselves into the main track, our guide not knowing 
the country well enough to make a straight run from the point of depar- 
ture. We made a mistake in not ordering to the front some men we 
engaged just before starting. But everybody seemed to agree at once 
to the route proposed by a veteran bearer from Ambohibeloma, and we 
all followed his lead like sheep, with the exception of three, who followed 
it more like human beings than any other animal I know of. It was 
supposed that we should not have, at any rate, more than two hours of 
this roundabout process. But the sun got up to twelve o’clock and 
was fast declining beyond, without any signs of our going after him 
down to the west. And then there was a general halt and council held 
upon the spot. We seem to have been aimlessly wandering along a 
series of valleys, and some proposed that we should strike over the hills 
from where we stood. Others appeared more inclined to strike our 
guide. ‘Where’s this beaten path you promised us?’ they demanded 
of the veteran. His reply was: ‘You evidently think Pve been telling 
you lies, so look here! If we don’t find a road at the foot of Ingédlofotsy 
yonder (pointing to a mountain some distance ahead), then kill me dead, 
that’s all!’ It scarcely needs to be added that the worthy veteran was 
not killed, either dead or otherwise, for we found the beaten path 
according to his description, and also a rather fine waterfall, which he 
had never promised. But any one could see that we were at least half a 
day’s journey to the east of where we ought to have been. And now it 
occurred to somebody to ask those three Imahatsinjo men why they 
didn’t prevent us from going all that weary way round? ‘The answer 
they gave must justify a previous remark concerning them :—‘Oh!’ they 
said, ‘yon fellow (referring to the veteran) made out that he knew all 
. about the road, and so we thought we would let him show it.’ 


‘Our route all the way from Imahatsinjo has frequently been over old 
volcanic cinders, and through dry, hard grass, quite shoulder-high. We 
are now encamped for the night close to a miserable little village called 
Imorarano, about a thousand feet lower than our quarters of yesterday. 
There has been a smart shower of rain, and we have had a present of a 
solitary fowl, accompanied with a request that we would stay over to- 
morrow, and let the people be assembled. There is a wretched turf 
shed here into which the folks creep on Sundays, by way of falling in 
with the national custom. But nobody preaches, nobody can read.” 
This is a very suitable place for a young minister’s first pastorate, The 
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bishops of the diocese, however, give notice that all candidates will be 
expected to leave. the dignity of the cloth at home, and bring out a brick- 
mould and a copy of the alphabet instead. 

“Wednesday, June 16h. Our desire to understand the geography of 
the land led us, this morning, to the top of a lofty crag which rose 
temptingly near to the now well-defined road. We noticed a small 
lake lying about five miles east; Andrdnoména is the name_ by 
which it goes. There is said to be another of considerable. size 
further north; and we were told of a big waterfall, a companion 
of the one passed yesterday, to be seen somewhere a little lower 
down the same stream. About noon we ate boiled rice, cold fowl, 
and guavas at a village of five or six reed houses, on the east bank of the 
Sakay. Judging from the numerous streams which are said to flow into 
it from the Ankdaratra range of mountains, this river must become a 
powerful sweep of water by the time it nears the sea It was fully a 
hundred yards wide at the ford. 

“Our tent is pitched in the midst of a few huts on a hill, to the south 
of the road along which we were going. Several such hamlets are to be 
met with at far-off intervals in this stretch of country known as ‘desert.’ 
They are chiefly inhabited by slaves in charge of grazing cattle, are 
difficult of access, and serve as places of safety for the herds when 
threatened by thieving Sakalava. The Sakalava, however, it must be 
explained, seldom need to go out plundering without an excuse, as cattle- 
lifting is a kind of sport in which many within the borders of the Hova 
territory are only too ready to lead the way.” 

The next morning, Zhursday, the 17th, we decided to change the route 
and pass to the south of those two ‘prone mountains,’ which are conspi- 
cuous landmarks on a broiling prairie. Our previous direction would 
have taken us along a northern track which lies between them. That 
‘sheer, craggy height’ was now our steering-point, and Antanimandry, 
a military station at its base, our intended quarters for the coming 
night. The journal says that we stopped for dinner at Itsinjoarivo, 
which is also a garrison village, the first on the road. “It is protected 
by a fence of tropical thorns, more than 18 yards wide, and harbours a 
dozen old soldiers, most of whom are too weak to fight, and.too con- 
firmed in their squatting to run away. ‘There used to be twenty, they 
say, but the rest are dead. During our morning march the men kindly 
rescued an unfortunate blind calf from a hungry fate. It had fallen 
into a hollow. What a lively picture the scene would make! There was 
the helpless offspring down below, and the forlorn old mother above, 
very ungratefully threatening to dash headlong upon the boisterous crew 
who were hauling her progeny up with a rope. However, she seemed 
to be immensely pleased as she went off licking its poor blind face; and 
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I suppose the sight was intended to reward us for our trouble, for she 
never turned round to thank us.” 


At Antanimandry we found that the officer in charge had been expect- 
ing our visit for several months. He was in great trouble just then. 
His daughter had died a few days before, leaving a new-born babe 
that was wailing for milk, and there was no woman near who was able 
to suckle it. Our mission there, evidently, was to give comfort and 
explain the mystery of a feeding-bottle. Feeling better able to show 
our sympathy with the poor man and his family in a simple evening 
service than by a formal visit to their house, we asked them to assemble 
in the church by candlelight. They all seemed glad to attend, and 
surely were not allowed to go away unrefreshed. We were very much 
pleased to find several young people who could read, and other signs of 
life in that small gathering in the wilderness. The governor is also 
pastor. 


“Friday, June 18th. This has been a long hard day, although we 
did not leave Antanimandry very early. We were delayed a little by 
having to advise our friend the komandy (commander) about his asthma, 
and leave him a dose or two of medicine for his fever; and then came 
off with a couple of ‘the ten ten-thousand men’ (the native army is so 
called) to guide us to our next resting-place. 


‘Just before noon we halted by a stream, and in less than ten minutes 
several huge pots of rice were perched above blazing fires, and one of 
the tents hurried up for our own accommodation. Mr. S. went up a 
neighbouring mound to forage for hill-tops—the map being ever to 
the fore—and I ran off down the stream and found a most delicious 
bath. Very soon after we got on the march again, a second watering- 
place was crossed, and ‘then a third, where the men all threw their 
burdens down, intending to make themselves at home for the night. 
It required a very firm refusal on our part to prevent such a waste of 
daytime. I got myself carried over the water, and started off at full 
speed on foot with both our guides, leaving Mr. S. to reconcile the ‘two 
and thirty’ to the plain necessity of following. The sun had set before 
we reached the next town, and there was no small difficulty made about 
letting us in after the gate had been walled up with heavy timbers. Even 
after the needful permission to enter had been applied for and obtained, 
the guard was not at all disposed to put himself about, and refused to 
remove more than two or three logs, which only left room enough to 
creep through. Adopting the Eastern fashion of speech, I asked him 
if he thought his servant was a dog, and made him bare the entrance 
right down to the ground. Mr. S. came up just as all was clear. The 
komandy is plainly not versed in the ways of the world in Imerina. 
Instead of sending some one to see us safely within the enclosure, he 
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arranged himself in his big house, and after a time—occupied no doubt 
in making things look as imposing as possible—called us in to be 
received. The matter of the gate he wanted to treat as a joke, and was 
about to lay all the blame upon our two guides, had he not been checked 
by an unceremonious outburst against his badly disciplined soldiery. 
We have had a house set apart for our use, and a present of rice and 
a fowl. How we shall find things in the morning I cannot tell, but 
certainly our moonlight experience of AntsirOamandidy is not over 
encouraging. ‘The place is more strongly fortified than either of the two 
others we have entered, there being a ditch inside the impenetrable thicket. 


“Saturday, June 19th. ‘Things have turned out much more pleasant 
than we expected. Our komandy has somehow been brought to conduct 
himself with a little less display of his petty authority, and the altered 
behaviour tends not.a little to our comfort and peace of mind. He sent 
word this morning before breakfast that he was waiting with the soldiers 
to receive us at his house. Whereupon he had our compliments 
forwarded to him, and a message to the effect that he might have to 
wait a very long time before we favoured him with our presence. Not 
many minutes afterwards the great man and his followers appeared at 
our door, and of course we went out to say ‘Good morning,’ and treated 
him with all due respect and friendliness. He begged us to stay over 
Sunday, and, on our consenting, ordered a large quantity of rice and a 
pig to be laid before us as a present, and a cow to be instantly milked 
for our benefit. But he had evidently been hurt in his mind at our not 
bringing a letter from the Prime Minister to him, as well as to the 
governors further on, and, with pardonable suspicion, wished to see the 
notes we were reported to be carrying. He might look at the outsides, 
we told him, if he pleased, which he did, and was apparently satisfied 
that all was right. On being asked to assemble all the young people 
for ashort examination and a little teaching, he readily issued the needful 
commands, and also took care that our hint about cleanliness was 
attended to as well. There was much washing of clothes and damda 
going on outside the village all the morning. 

‘“‘After dinner we betook ourselves to the reed-and-cow-dung structure 
which is the church, and were very soon followed by a crowd of men 
and women, and boys and girls, nearly all looking their best. Mr. S. 
examined those who professed to be able to read, and discovered six 
who did well enough to merit a penny gospel. Doubtless there has 
been some little advance upon utter heathenism here, but the beast that 
has wallowed in filth may come out of the mire without being cleansed. 
We haye little hope of Antsiroamandidy: its women have already. cursed 
their children’s children. An ordinary Malagasy girl, who happens to 
be passing through, looks like purity itself among her equals here, The 
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governor's secretary is principal preacher. He discourses upon nothing 
but the Proverbs, and has been to ask for the exegesis of ‘Surely the 
churning of milk bringeth forth butter, and the wringing of the nose 
bringeth forth blood: so the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife.’ 
The New Testament, we found, was a land unknown to him in spite of 
his having a Bible, for which he gave a dollar. What the condition of 
the flock is may be gathered from the state of this their shepherd. As 
for the komandy, he, poor creature, knows less than anybody. 

‘‘And now let me come to confession, by way of preparing for the 
Sabbath. I had a great row this morning with one of Mr. 8.’s_ bearers, 
who happened to come into the house whilst some of my own were 
asking whether we intended going on to-day or staying over to-morrow. 
On hearing me answer that possibly we might choose to start after 
dinner, and that all had better be prepared, he squatted himself down 
uninvited, and impudently replied to the effect that Mr. S. and I could 
go on if we pleased, but that all the men would stay behind. Whereupon 
he was bidden at once to take himself and his impertinence out of the 
place, which he refused to do. In two seconds more he was tumbled 
out, head first; and that’s my humble confession. Certainly it was 
either a deed of violence, or a healthy exercise of muscular Christianity 
that I indulged in. Anyhow, the man abused me well, saying all 
manner of evil against me falsely within hearing of half the village. 
He afterwards, however, came to his senses, and returned to beg pardon, 
which was granted. But Mr. S., who had then appeared upon the 
scene, told him he had only just escaped being dismissed without his 
wages, which would have been a far sorer calamity than twice the 
number of bruises he got. 


“Sunday, June 20th. The attendance at church both morning and 
afternoon has been, of course, all that could be expected in a desert- 
bound town of 1oo houses, with no dependent hamlets. One has to 
say ‘of course,’ because it is a prevailing custom among the Malagasy 
to keep the greater part of their virtues well wrapped up, like their bits 
of finery, safe from contact with daily life and this vile world. Only a 
special occasion can draw them out. It was this proverbial trait of the 
native character which made the late Missionary Deputation from 
England feel how almost impossible it was for them to see things as 
they really are even outwardly, except in the few places which they 
were able to visit quietly and unannounced. A considerable sale of 
hymns and the first Keading-book has been one result of our stay. The 
komandy insisted on buying the identical sixpenny ‘Testament which I 
had used during the service, for the same reason, I suppose, that 
everybody in this country is so eager to buy second-hand clothes from 
us. The doctor’s shop has also been opened for several easy cases. 
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‘There are a few Sakalava staying here, most of them distinguishable 
by a small, flat, white shell, pointed with a red bead, and worn upon 
the forehead.* We have had a little talk with one of them—a fine 
intelligent fellow—and can see no reason why a visit should not be paid 
to Ambongo, the district from which he comes. The -people there 
consider themselves part of Ranavdlona’s kingdom. Last night there 
was a friendly struggle between this Sakalava and an active youth 
belonging to Imerina. It was carried on pretty much like wrestling, 
except that only the right arm was used, and only the right shoulder 
seized upon. After they had had time to make a fair trial of their 
strength, I got the two to separate and, grasping the big Sakalava by his 
knotted muscles, inquired if all the men of Ambongo were like himself. 
He replied that he was a very poor specimen of them, on account of his 
unusually dark skin. 

“Monday, June 21st. At length we are out in the open desert, and 
shall see no more dwellings till we come to Ankavandra on Thursday 
evening. A stoppage was made for dinner at Imdrovatana, -a dirty, 
old-soldier-guarded village, west of Antsiroamandidy. Whilst waiting 
for the meal, we employed ourselves in securing the position of a few 
hills, and then entering the house to which we were invited, set to work 
upon a handful of children, with intent to secure them also. The 
chief man, a komandy on a small scale, was just coming back from 
escorting the body of his child a short distance on its way to be buried 
somewhere east as we entered the village; and we felt that he would 
be none the worse for having his grief broken in upon by hearing the 
briefly-told tale of a Father’s love unto life everlasting repeated by those 
with whom his child had played. 

‘The inhabitants of those desert villages must surely lead a wretched 
existence. Nota soul dare venture out of this enclosure unarmed, and 
hunger and thirst are enemies ever within. A day or two ago a man 
and his wife went down into the fields to look after their rice. They 
were pounced upon unawares by a prowling gang, and the woman carried 
off. The husband only escaped with his life through a gun missing 
fire. Weare being accompanied by a number of people returning to 
Ankavandra and neighbouring places, and they are glad to have our 
protection, we hear. An escort of soldiers from Antsiroamandidy will 
join us to-morrow. On leaving Imarovatana, travellers west become 
owners of all the cattle which they can pick up on the road. At least 
so I was told, and on the strength of the information, shot one of two 
young bulls which were grazing on a hill-side about a couple of miles 
from our present place of encampment. The two-and-thirty have had 








* An almost exactly similar ornament is worn by some of the African tribes ; see Liyingstone’s 
Popular Account of Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; p. 203.—ED, (J.S:) 
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most of it for supper ; and now, after family worship in their tent, they 
lie packed beneath its shelter, and the snoring thereof is as the sound 
of tired men who have eaten well and are full. 


“Tuesday, June 22nd. ‘The caravan numbers nearly 70 in all, and 
looks like a guerilla band, bristling with guns and spears. All have 
kept well together to-day, and a good steady march, broken as usual 
for the mid-day meal, has brought us to our resting-place on a slope 
near a sounding stream. Several wild cattle were sighted on the road, 
and immediately on reaching the camping ground our Sakalava friend, 
four of the men and myself went off to look for everybody’s beef. One 
of the escorting soldiers followed to join in the sport, and was the first 
to find big game. The Sakalava and I were trying to get at some grisly 
boars that were hiding in a swamp, when we heard a shot and, running 
up out of the hollow, came upon our companions just in time to see a 
full-grown bull trotting off on the other side of the valley, where he had 
been wounded whilst feeding. ‘The majority seemed disposed to let him 
go, and began to talk of returning to the camp, as the sun was close 
upon setting. At my request, however, chase was given. It was easy 
to track the beast by a broad trail in the long grass and stains of blood 
left here and there, but we never found him. Another was dimly 
descried on the farther side of a clump of trees beyond a marsh full of 
reeds, and our barbaric comrade was asked to go over and show his 
skill. Let me describe him while he prepares for the attempt. He is 
limbed like a young Hercules, and dressed like a noble savage. A piece 
of dark-blue calico is tucked about his loins and relieved against the 
swarthy skin by a careless fold of white. All the rest is bravery. His 
leathern belt and shot-pouch are heavy with studded brass nails. <A 
brass-bound powder-horn swings therefrom at the end of two short 
chains, and the crimson-tipped shell is pushed jauntily aside over his 
right temple. Gun and spear are almost as much part of himself as 
teeth and nails. . 

‘‘Whilst on our way after the wounded bull, a bird about the size of 
a pigeon started suddenly out of the grass and made a quick short flight 
across the path. A pair of civilised eyes scarcely saw what it was that 
passed. But the Sakalava spear was as quick as the bird. It glanced 
through a closing wing as it fell, and was recovered together with the 
scattered feathers in a good-humoured burst of vexation. We left its 
owner making ready for the game which had just been sighted. I 
noticed him with his ramrod down the long barrel of his gun, and, 
fancying he was loading, began to think he was only a half-bred hunter 
- after all. But he quietly turned the weapon wrong side up and slipped 
out a ball. ‘That,’ he whispered, ‘was an extra one for the enemy, had 
any appeared ;. one will do for the bull.” And then he picked up his 
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other and more primitive weapon and stole across the marsh like a 
cat’s shadow. Not a reed was seen to move along the whole of his 
stealthy way. By and bye he showed on the other side and got under 
cover of the trees. Soon after, we heard the report of his gun and a 
call for us to join him where he was. By the time we reached the place 
there was only just enough daylight left to enable us to see a fine brown 
beast lying slain at his feet. ‘Then we made a fire and sat roasting beef 
for a couple of hours or more, until the moon rose, every man attending 
to his own wants and burning his own fingers. The viscera seemed to 
be in special favour at our feast. Almost every individual entrail from 
that bull was scorched upon the fire and gnawed at. I had all manner 
of unmentionable delicacies kindly pressed upon my attention, but, with 
one or two ordinary exceptions, I kept to my plain broiled steak and its 
seasoning of salty ashes.” 


Here was a capital opportunity for winning a Sakalava heart, even 
if our noble savage and I had not been recognised friends already. 
He was delighted with a present of half-a-dozen lucifer matches, and a 
handful of shot. They were carefully packed away in his pouch, and 
long ere this have been wondered at and gossiped about in many a 
village of wild Ambongo. My manifest interest in his welfare was 
responded to by a truly characteristic attention, which, though slight, 
was full of meaning. He got up and fetched my gun from a tree against 
which I had left it on sitting down by the fire, and laying the weapon 
beside me said: ‘‘Keep that near as long as you are travelling in this 
part of the country.” I now got him to tell me where he had been 
going that he was thus returning home. His account of himself was 
to the following effect: Four months before, he left his people, much 
against his father’s wish, with ten head of cattle for sale wherever the 
best market could be found. A younger brother, quite a lad, stole away 
to accompany him; and these two drove their tedious charge across 
the unpeopled wilderness of hills, and right on up to Imerina’s Capital. 
They were now making their way back again by the ordinary road, 
carrying home the proceeds of the expedition, to wit: six red cotton 
handkerchiefs, all in a piece, and meant to be worn as a /amba; a score 
and a half of forged iron bullets; an iron rat-trap; and 70 dollars in 
money. ‘The net profits on their adventure would be somewhere about 
_ #10. “But did nobody attack you in the desert 2’ I asked. ‘Four 
men followed us one day with evident intent,” was the reply, given as 
if relating a simple matter of course. ‘‘Were they armed?” ‘Yes, like 
myself, all of them.” ‘And what did you do to get rid of them?” “I 
called out that they would be fired at if they didn’t leave us alone,” he 
said, ‘“‘but they still kept dogging our path, following along a ridge 
above us, until I saw that they were soon going to have us at a great 
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disadvantage.” ‘And then?’ ‘And then I made my brother drive on 
the cattle, and going towards the front of the ridge, knelt down to take 
aim at the vagabonds.” ‘‘And fired ?”’ ‘‘No, they all went off, and we 
saw no more of them.” Surely Fortune favours the brave! And I was 
not sorry, O barbaric friend, to find thee guiltless of human blood,— 
though Heaven alone knows what deeds thou hast allowed that old 
French musket to do, and on what errands thou hast sent thy shafted 
iron, since first they became thine inseparable familiars. 


There was now light enough in the sky for us to see the shape of 
the country again. ‘‘Upon which,” records the useful journal, ““we made 
our way back laden with meat enough for the whole camp. There has 
been a general waking up since we arrived, and those who had already 
had the usual supper and rolled themselves up in their /améa for the 
night, are now stewing and broiling beef, with much clatter of tongues, 
beneath the breezy moonlight. 


‘““Wednesday, June 23rd. This morning we safely passed the spot 
around which all the terrors of this lonesome way are for ever flitting 
like ghostly shades. It is a few yards of path between two dark glens, 
where the woods have hidden murderous men, and convenient boughs 
served as rests for their levelled guns. Several travellers have lost their 
lives there. Since we left Imarovatana, the country has changed its 
aspect a great deal, and for the better. There is, however, no such 
stretch of forest as we imagined. Here and there, and—it may almost 
be added—everywhere, the valleys and deep ravines are thick with 
trees; but there is no long sounding road beneath arching boughs, 
such as leads from Imerina to the coast on the east. Our progress 
measured in direct line would not amount to very much, seeing that 
once or twice the road has doubled upon itself like—‘a sheep’s bowels,’ 
said our unfastidious followers. Still, we have brought our destination 
within half a day’s journey, and hope to be at Ankavandra, or Imiada- 
narivo, as the town is really called, by noon to-morrow. This evening 
we invited the Sakalava into our tent fora chat. He is the son of the 
chief man of a village called Ampangoro, and says that he would not 
only allow us to teach his little girl, but also learn himself, were we to 
go and live in Imavohazo. 

“Thursday, June 24/h. Our last night’s sleeping-place was in what 
we at first supposed would be a snug retreat. There was a clear stream, 
a winding wood in a hollow, and abundance of fuel. But there were 
also plagues of biting insects which swarmed about us until the sun set ; 
and then came a raving wind, making us shiver beneath thick blankets. 
The road this morning for a time was pretty much like that of yesterday, 
wandering about over swelling high land, but dissimilar in having fewer 
trees below in the glens. At noon we came to the brink of the mountain 
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wall, and looked down into that mighty valley which has already been 
described. The descent was such as to make us feel thankful that our 
return would be by a different route. Above, the aneroid stood at 2450; 
below, at 300. Thus we are all but on the sea level. Once more the 
unnameable smell of the tropics steals into one’s nostrils, and the 
heat glows full in all the air. At the foot of the pass we crossed the 
Akohofotsy, a small river which was stepped over on our road yesterday ; 
went by some magnificent tamarind trees; and, after a short ride on 
good level soil, most grateful to the foot-sore bearers, passed over the 
stream called Ankavandra, and came to the entrance of Imiadanarivo. 
One of the three military folks who accompanied us had been sent on 
before with a note to announce our approach, but he had idled on the 
road and arrived only just before us. In consequence of this we were 
kept waiting an unconscionable time before being asked to enter. In 
fact we had to suggest that we should be allowed to do so and get 
something to eat whilst formalities were being prepared, before we 
relieved our weary frame of mind. ‘The two officials, who came out to 
greet us with rusty swords and carry our message to the governor, were 
both well on towards being drunk. One of them, we learn, has been 
preaching here of late, being a relative of the komandy, on a visit. The 
other followed us into our house in considerable distress about one of 
his official shoes. The heel had come off in a lump, and he seemed to 
expect us to mend it for him. 


“After a cup of tea we went to pay our respects to the man of 11 
honours who rules this outermost portion of Ranavalona’s kingdom, 
and also to deliver the letter from the Prime Minister. Our reception 
was in full state, several chimney-pot hats and military great-coats 
figuring in the assembly. The governor is a much older man than the 
one at Antsiroamandidy, and also seems to be a wiser. All passed: off 
pleasantly enough, and not long afterwards we had a visit: from the old 
man’s young wife, or rather one of them, for there are two, it seems, 
and all the ladies of the town. They marched into our premises like a 
stage procession, each one shaking hands with both of us as she entered. 
A young man accompanied them and did the speechifying. We both 
replied, and then the procession turned tail, shook hands ad “d. and 
retired. After dark, the second man in command came in with a troop 
of followers carrying food for the strangers. The Prime Minister’s 
injunction expressed in his note, about hospitable treatment, was 
evidently being respected. There were three large baskets of rice in 
the husk, a large quantity pounded white and clean, a whole pig just 
killed, and a live ox,—the latter to be brought to-morrow morning. 

“Since our evening meal we have been trying to find out the state of 
the church by closely questioning the principal preacher. Things seem 
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to be in a poor way, if-one may judge from his scant knowledge and 
general bluntness of constitution. What we have both been longing 
to meet with out here, namely, a truly Christian man, with an average 
amount of information, does not appear likely to be found in Imiada- 
narivo. There is no great difficulty in the way of large numbers of 
Sakalava being taught, if only the right man could be secured to do it. 
Those in Ambongo are thoroughly friendly, and here we have the chief 
of all the Sakalava dwelling in this wide valley sitting with the Hova 
nobles as third in rank, and helping to welcome the strangers from 
Imerina.” 

The following morning Mr. 5. was poorly, and the work of examining 
the school, teaching a new tune, and preaching to the most picturesque 
congregation I have seen, fell entirely to me. There were only about 
50 present at the commencement, we having requested that the children 
might be got together first. Whilst busy with these, numbers of 
grown-up people gathered about, and a man came to ask if the 
‘Christians’ might be brought in. 

‘““Yes,”’ was my reply, and I wanted to add, “by all means, my good 
fellow, if you have any here,” but 1 knew he wouldn’t understand me. 
The place was soon crowded out, and the school examination had 
to be conducted before the whole assembly. After the service there 
began a lively traffic in books, which went on until dark, and would 
have continued to the total loss of our well-earned evening’s quiet, had 
we not joined the Early Closing Movement and resolutely shut up our 
shop. 

“Saturday, June 26¢h. Andranonandriana has turned out to be much 
nearer than we expected to find it. It was nearly 8 o’clock when we 
left Imiadanarivo, and only 4 in the afternoon when we came to the 
end of our journey, although two hours were spent in shooting on the 
road. There are clouds of ducks upon the marshes here, and I know 
not to what proportions the game-bag might have swelled, had the men 
not seen a young crocodile,—nobody would fetch the birds after that. 
Let me be careful on this occasion to guard my hale old friend from 
all suspicion of being a participator in these wanton pleasures. He was 
otherwise occupied. And now I’ll be revenged on him for not taking 
more interest in the sport. This is where and howl found him: He was 
comfortably seated beneath a shady tree near a Sakalava village, eating 
his dinner in the focus of an admiring semicircle of highly-ornamented 
women-folk, who seemed quite fascinated by the cheerful spectacle, 
for when I happened to sit down so as to shut out their view, they 
immediately shifted to another post of observation, from which they 
could gaze as before. The object of their undisguised admiration now 
responded by giving them each a biscuit. Think of that, ye Quarterly 
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Meetings! Of course I was naturally led on to be similarly gallant, 
and added a little jam; and our servants said: ‘Eat, ladies.” Such 
is the force of example. 

‘The inhabitants of this village have only quite recently come from 
the west, which fact accounts for their ignorance of the Hova dialect, 
and our consequent difficulty in talking with them. Many of their 
number had their faces daubed with coloured earth in various patterns, 
and their teeth half covered with jet black stains. Nearly all the women 
had their ears bored and stretched, and the big ugly hole filled with a 
circular wooden ornament. Some wore metal rings about their wrists 
and ancles, a string of beads around their necks, and a fillet of spangles 
on the forehead. Several of the fillets had a French three franc-piece in 
gold, or a dummy thereof, for the central decoration. Such are the 
fashions here. The spreading waves of crinoline have not yet come 
upon the squaws of the roving Sakalava. 

“Our reception here at Andranonandriana was pretty much the same 
as that we met with at the last place, except that we were only kept 
waiting a short time. The desire we expressed at Imiadanarivo to be 
allowed to make ourselves at home in the house allotted to us, before 
formally visiting the governor, had apparently been made known here, 
as we were shown at once to our quarters after being admitted within 
the vegetable fortifications. We are the first white men, with the 
exception of two wandering collectors of natural curiosities, who have 
visited these places; and no doubt the big folks are mightily exercised 
in their minds as to the proper mode of receiving us. Our carrying 
letters from the Prime Minister, and being known to have charge of the 
churches, of course adds not a little to the general perplexity. The 
Sakalava here seem to be much less on an equality with the Hova than 
those at Imiadanarivo. 


‘They all sat at the lower end of the room during our reception by 
the governor this afternoon. The difference is due almost entirely, we 
believe, to the character of the Sakalava chief. He is a drunken 
worthless fellow, who commands no respect from the Hova, and 
consequently his people are all but despised. 

“Sunday, June 27th. There were no Sakalava present at church this 
morning, at any rate none that were recognisable by dress or ornament. 
But just before the afternoon service the wife of the chief and one or. 
two other women came to see us, and were easily persuaded to attend. 
The contrast between their paint-bedizened faces, and the cleanly aspect 
of the Hova women, was very striking. We have sold a few small 
books, and have been not a little pestered by people wanting to buy 
every imaginable kind of thing, just as we were at the other towns. 
They seem resolved not to understand that we have not come prepared 
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to supply all their wants. Some ask for spectacles, others want breeches 
and boots. The women come to inquire for rings and thimbles and 
combs, and are very curious to know what there is in our boxes. ‘Have 
you any camphor? asks one. ‘How much will you take for your 
blankets ?? demands another. In fact we could very easily sell all that 
we have, and, even still more easily, relieve ourselves of the proceeds 
by giving to the poor. The tunes which were taught this morning are 
now being sadly maltreated by an over-zealous company of singers in 
a neighbouring house, to one’s grievous annoyance. But there is no 
remedy that can be applied during so short a stay. Do what one will, 
these Malagasy congregations continue to twist and twirl our melodies 
about until they find something which sticks in their ears.” 

On the Monday we returned to Imiadanarivo, after receiving an 
assurance from the governor that he would use his power to put a stop 
to the making and selling of rum amongst the Hova residents. Pray 
don’t imagine, however, that any great reformation has been the result 
of our visit and good advice. The probabilities are 100,000 to 1 that the 
governor has not lifted a finger in the matter. If one could stay with 
him for a few months and insist upon his visiting every dwelling and 
breaking up all the stills, possibly there might be a change for the better. 

‘Tuesday, June 29th. ‘The people were assembled in the church 
before we had finished breakfast, and we found the rickety building 
crowded to overflowing. A great many Sakalava were present, and for 
the most part joined heartily in learning to sing a new hymn with which 
the service was opened. Mr. S. preached, and afterwards we adjourned 
to the governor’s house to talk about the school.” As a result of our 
urgent appeals on behalf of the children at Ankavandra, a teacher was 
subsequently sent for; and, wonderful to relate, a young man has 
actually gone out from Imerina to live there. He is a natural son of 
the second governor by a slave woman, and that accounts for the 
uncommon ease with which his services have been secured. 


The same day’s entry goes on to relate how we visited the Sakalava 
chief in his own village, and how we made ourselves at home in his 
house, my worthy companion occupying the only chair, and I squatting 
on a big cushion beside our host and his brass-studded gun. We 
learned that the unfortunate condition of his people in the north was 
not unknown to him, nor would the stiff advice which he purposed 
forwarding to his drunken deputy be the first which it had been found 
necessary to send. On returning to our quarters we were besieged, as 
we have been ever since we first entered the place, by all manner of 
visitors. Mr. S. was constantly keeping shop, and I was nearly driven 
wild by the most intractable set of patients I ever saw physicked. 
Besides putting my slender skill upon painful stretch, and wearying out 
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my wits by ae remedies for a legion of eon out of the small 
stock of medicines I had.at command, the creatures were continually 
re-appearing with inquiries as to what they were to eat, and what they 
were to abstain from. I soon fell into a settled formula adapted to 
every case: ‘‘Don’t eat tobacco,” I said; ‘‘Never drink rum, or tell 
lies, or cheat, or steal, or commit adultery, but refrain from all kinds 
of evil, and do your. best to wash yourself clean.” One woman looked 
very glum on being prohibited tobacco, and came two or three times to 
see if some little commutation of the sentence could not be obtained. 


‘Wednesday, June 30th. Started on the journey south, gratified not a 
little by hearing some of the children say, as we left the town, how sorry 
they were to have us go away. Crossed first the Ankavandra stream, 
and then the Akohofotsy, and had our dinner cooked on the southern 
bank of the Maroldka, near a village of the same name. This is the 
stream by which we encamped the day before the great descent. Its 
waters come tumbling down to the valley almost in one precipitous fall. 
Our tents are pitched for the night near another stream within half a 
mile of the Manambolo. Not far from us there is a Sakalava village, 
through which we passed, greatly, it appears, to the perplexity of the 
old chief who rules in it. He came soon after our arrival, looking very 
sorely hurt, and not much unlike one given to smoking hemp. A few 
kind words from us, informing him of our earnest desires for the welfare 
of his tribe in general, quickly relieved his mind, but he could not take 
our offered hands. Some native doctor has been prescribing for him, 
and he is forbidden to touch a stranger’s hand lest the medicine should 
not act. But he says the Europeans are as the Almighty, and intends 
coming to-morrow to try what their nostrums will do. Doubtless he will 
find himself more inconveniently beset with prohibitions than before. 
Poor.old Sakalava chief! 

“The trees have been delightful to-day. In summer the road is gor- 
geous with oleander-like shrubs, and the royal tamarind overshadows 
every hamlet. Some of the latter trees reach a gigantic growth. There 
were several under which a panded oxen are accustomed to shelter, 
and not a horn of them feels the sun.’ 


The entry for Thursday, July 1st, records that we were sorely tormented 
with mosquitoes the previous night. ‘“The men nearly all forsook the 
swarming tent, and lay down on the smoky side of their fires in the open 
air.” It also tells how we rested for dinner by the river Itondy, a large 
tributary of the Manambolo. ‘“There were very few people in the village, 
its former residents having been called away to live near Ankavandra on 
account of rebellious conduct. One of the big tamarinds here shelters a 
distillery. Bananas are largely used in the making of Sakalava rum, 
There are acres upon acres of them in this valley.” 
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Mention is likewise made of an old Sakalava who accompanied me 
down to the Itondy to point out a convenient spot for a bath, and enter- 
tained me with an account of his voyage round the island in a French 
trading-vessel. He was thoroughly agape when he got to Mauritius and 
Bourbon. ‘Those are good lands,” he said, ‘‘good lands most truly,” 
and he would gladly have stayed there, and meant to do so, but the 
representative of the Hova government compelled him to return to the 
land of his ancestors. ‘‘Shouldn’t I be a fool,” he added, “to wear my 
dirty old /améa and live ina miserable country like this, if I had a chance 
of getting to such good lands as those?” I thought he was little less 
than a fool for continuing to wear his “dirty old /amda” in any case, and 
straightway he wanted to beg some soap to wash it with. 

“The road in the afternoon was most laborious, winding over sterile 
braes, and fretted continually by mile after mile of loose pebbles, which 
our luckless bearers called ‘physic for invalids.’ Towards sunset we 
looked from the brow of one of the low hills which spread over this part 
of the valley, and were gladdened by the sight of the Itondy, fringed 
with trees, and the village we had set our minds upon reaching, lying 
below within easy distance. At least so they appeared, but the latter 
proved to be so difficult of access that it might as well have been twice 
as faraway. A few of us were striding hard upon the footsteps of our 
chief guide after we had got down from the overlooking height, and 
expecting every moment to come out clear of the high grass and 
besetting reeds, when suddenly we came to a dead halt in the thick of a 
tangle of brushwood and creepers. The track had been quite overgrown. 
A desperate effort was made to crush down all. the opposing mass, but 
we very soon beat a quick retreat, coming back to our companions nearly 
stung to screaming by the very mother of all nettles and itching.* It was 
a laughable sight to see our guide scrubbing his bare back against a 
rough tree to relieve the torment. In a few minutes we returned to the 
conflict and succeeded in finding a passage, and also in crossing a deep 
ditch of water, after which the way was free up to the village.” 

It was from this village that some 300 cattle had been stolen by 
Imerina thieves about a couple of months before. We heard of the 
affair whilst waiting at Imahatsinjo, but little expected finding ourselves 
right in the midst of the injured Sakalava. ‘‘There were only a few 
women in the place on our arrival, just as night was closing around. 
Almost immediately, however, their men came hurrying up armed from 
the fields. ‘Then there was a long parley with the officer of our three- 
man escort, in which everything was most volubly explained, as far as 
we could see, to the satisfaction of the Sakalava. We could only make 





* Caused by the hairs on the pod of a climbing leguminous plant, probably a Mucuna.—ED, 
(R.B.) . 
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out a very little of what was said, but the grunts with which it was 
received were mostly those of assent ; and as soon as the speech-making 
was Over, guns and spears and big limbs took themselves off, and left us 
to pitch the tents and make ourselves at home. The women had already 
fetched water for us at our request, and a lad brought a log of wood for 
us to cook our supper with. Before the meal was finished, the Sakalava 
fires were blazing too, some of them out of doors like our own; and the 
noise about them gradually became louder and more uproarious, until all 
the warriors got warmly drunk and began marching around the village, 
singing and dancing and rattling their arms. The burden of the chorus 
was that ‘Iména is never friendly long ;’ and as the procession passed 
not far from the encampment, our entire company was indirectly invited 
to give an account of itself in answer to: ‘Whose slaves are these that 
come treading on Itoéra’s land ? (Itoera is king of Iménabé, the Saka- 
lava territory west of the Manambolo river and the Bémaraha hills.) 


“After this, song and chorus went dying away in the distance, and we 
thought the revellers had gone to bed. But they had only been off to 
beat up a few more companions, and now returned with a greater noise 
than ever, marching straight upon the ground we occupied. Mr. S. and 
I happened to be walking about outside the tent, and had a special 
performance of whoop and stamp and clanging of weapons, extemporised 
at once for our edification. ‘Yes, that’s pretty good,’ we said, accosting 
our visitors the moment there was a slight lull in the row, ‘but wait a 
little, and you shall have a specimen of our singing.’ We then called 
out the two-and-thirty, and led them off in a favourite hymn. A piece 
of rag aflame in a handful of fat threw a fitting light upon the opposing 
groups. For the whole scene was a candle glimmering in outer night, 
and it made the darkness visible. The majority of our followers are far 
from being true samples of Imerina light, but half a century of Christian 
teaching has shone even down to those who are slaves within the gate. 
And when one of them, a man of recognised worth and godfearingness, 
stood up at the close of the hymn and prayed for the midnight west, the 
contrast became more striking than ever. After the worship was over, 
somebody bade the guns and spears go on with their frolic, meaning no 
doubt to keep Imena on friendly terms as long as possible. But they 
could not excite themselves up to another chorus, and one of them was 
heard to say: ‘Who’s going to dance when we’ve just been praying ” 
The rest of the night was spent in peace.” 

The next day but one we arrived at Imanandaza. And here the light 
goose-quill must be restrained and compelled to state the results of our 
observations and inquiries. We went as spies to reconnoitre, and are 
fully convinced that at least two kingdoms of the Sakalava may be 
reached from the interior of the island as easily as from the coast. Those 
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dwelling in the immediate neighbourhood of the three Hova military 
stations, as recognised subjects of Ranavalona, are visibly waking to a 
sense of their ignorance. We noticed this more especially during our 
visit to their chief at Ankavandra. In the course of the conversation we 
had with him, he told us that he had been thinking over the advice we 
gave to the Imiadanarivo people about a teacher, and meant himself to 
pay a lad from there to come and teach the Sakalava children in their 
own village. Here then is the door of entrance already ajar, and possibly 
the future teachers for Imavohazo already going to school. 

But they will need a great deal of waking up and kindly encourage- 
ment. Ankavandra must be visited regularly at least once a year, and 
friendly intercourse with the king of the north pushed on each time, if 
the desire of our hearts is to be obtained. As to Itoera and Imena down 
by the sea, any decided advance on the part of the Ankavandra Sakalava 
would probably be felt west of Ibemaraha, but the country appears to be 
more accessible to Europeans from Imanandaza. 


We made strict inquiries as to the kind of reception a missionary 
would meet with. Itoera, it seems, is a young man, and not long ago 
was visiting a corner of his kingdom lying south of the town just men- 
tioned, where he advised the people to live at peace with all their neigh- 
bours ; which is hardly the advice that his turbulent predecessors would 
have given. Just now, however, his beard is beginning to grow, and 
this most natural occurrence demands the life of one of the highest in 
power next to himself. Who the unfortunate will be nobody will know 
until the very last moment. Consequently the country is somewhat 
excited. ‘‘But what about our visiting him ?” we asked of the Sakalava 
informant, the deputy at Imanandaza, ‘‘would he receive us as friends 2” 
“Yes,” was the answer, ‘if you don’t take any Imerina people with you.” 
“Then if we were to get men from you and your chief at Ankavandra, all 
would be right ?” ‘Yes, the Imena have confidence in you Europeans, 
and also in the Arabs, but the Hova they hate with all their hearts.” 
“Why?” ‘Because they’ve cheated so often.” 


Thus there are kingdoms to be won in the wild-hearted west, and no 
lack of men on the Madagascar field who are ready to lead the first 
assault. But the charges of warfare are somewhat heavy. One wonders 
if they will be forthcoming. 

Besides the substance of the above, the journal contains, as a result of 
much inquiry, a rather important geographical note, which may be 
conveniently inserted here. ‘‘No Sakalava whom we have met with 
knows anything whatever about that lake ‘Imania,’ which appears on 
most of the maps of the island. It ought to be found not far from 
Imanandaza, according to its pictured position, but men who have 
wandered far and wide assure us that no such sheet of water is to be 
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seen.” If this native evidence be accepted as deciding against the 
existence of a lake, the most probable explanation of its appearance on 
the maps is to suppose that the summer flooding of two large rivers at 
their confluence was taken for a perennial mere. This becomes all the 
more likely when it is remembered that one of the two large rivers is the 
Mania, which comes up from the Betsileo country to the south. The 
other is the Sakay, already mentioned on previous pages. After being 
weighted by the Kitsamby and a number of smaller streams from the 
Ankaratra range, this river rolls in a thundering fall upon the Beétsiriry 
plain, a little beyond Imanandaza. We were told that the roar can 
sometimes be heard two days’ journey off. Itsidfadréharéha is the name 
of the fall, and the river now becomes the Mahajilo. After the junction 
with the Mania its name is changed once more, and it goes on to the sea 
as Itsiribihina or Itsitsobdhina (the ‘Unfordable’). It is navigable all 
the way in light-draught canoes, and is used by traders from the Comoro 
islands as a means of access to various inland towns. Itsimanandrafé- 
zana is the name of the town at its mouth. 

The journey home was begun in good spirits. From Wednesday 
morning to Sunday noon we were making all possible haste through the 
wilderness. The track had often to be felt for by our feet rather than 
seen with our eyes, and the towering rank grass was swept down in front 
by a stick held crosswise before one’s face. At every stage we left miles of 
it rolling in fire. The next travellers would be grateful for the clearance. 

One morning we met a gang of wild cattle hunters. There were 
about 60 of them, and they had been two days out. Ten head of cattle 
were the result of their roaming. Upwards of 400 sometimes go out 
- together on such expeditions, prowling over these unpeopled wastes for 
two or three months at a stretch. They carry rice, cooking-utensils, and 
mats, etc., but no tents. . A handful of sticks and a bundle of grass soon 
makes them a shelter from the wind and dew. The cows and calves, 
when fairly surrounded, are grabbed at, seized, and bound, but the bulls 
always stand up to give battle, and almost invariably get off, unless shot. 

Nothing else of any importance occurred except much illness among 
our bearers. For several days I had four so bad with fever as scarcely to 
be able to walk; and one of them was going to die on the road in 
despair, had I not put him in the palanquin and made his companions 
carry him. But there was no lack of jollity in spite of small troubles. 
The noonday halt was always a hearty time. And then after the cooking 
and the rest came the general bundling up again. ‘Don’t start until 
Ive packed my load,” I remember one much-talking youth crying out. 
“It’s the Vazaha’s property I’m thinking of,” he added, ‘and not myself. 
If any Sakalava steals me, he’ll be sure to sell me to Imerina again, and 
I shall get back home all the same. But these boxes won’t. Go on!” 
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“Monday, July 12th. We are now ascending into mid-winter. An 
easy day’s journey has brought us up to 3500 feet, and early to-morrow 
we shall be at Imahatsinjo. Our invalids are all the better for the change 
of air. The tents are set up just outside a well-dunged cattle village, 
and-one of the women of the place, who had never seen a European 
before, has thus given vent to her astonishment at finding us something © 
different from her vague imaginings: ‘Hanky! dlona hiany izy I i.e. 
‘Bless me! they’re only human !’” ; 

True! O woman of the well-dunged village! ‘Only human.” But 
there’s not much wisdom in that “‘only.” For let us but be truly human, 
and it must follow, as the night the day, that we cannot then be false to 
that which is Divine. 


W:.G) PICKERSGIEA: 


AMBONDROMBE AND ITS GHOSTS. 


HE Malagasy possessed before the introduction of Christianity but 
faint notions of any state after death. What can be gathered 

from old sayings and superstitions is somewhat obscure and confused. 
The dead were spoken of as having ‘ddy mandry, a phrase that means 
literally ‘gone home to sleep’ ; it is often used for spending the night at _ 
a place and returning the next day, and on this account has been 
supposed to imply the hope of a return from the grave. Sometimes the 
dead were said to have become ¢s?non/sinona (nothing), or to have changed 
into wind (/asan-ko rivotra). At other times they were spoken of as 
having gone away and become Gods (/asdn-ko Andriamanitra); and in 
accordance with this belief they were commonly addressed in prayer. 
The belief in ghosts, which, with all its vagueness and superstition, 
presupposes the continued existence of the departed, is extremely 
common throughout the island. The names by which these shades of 
the departed are known are many. They are called matéatéa, ambiréa for, 
ombiroa, amtroy, arimoy), and lélo. The latter name, meaning also dusterfly, 
presents a remarkable coincidence with the use of the Greek word psyche. 
Angatra is also used as the name of a spirit, but more probably means a 
demon than the ghost of a human being. In Bétsiléo two names are 
found, which are not used in Imérina, viz. kndly, and fahasivin’ ny maty. 
Fahasivin ny maty means literally ‘the ninth of the dead.’ Two other 
of the ordinals are used in an analogous manner: /ahavdlo (eighth) - 
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meaning an enemy; and /ahaiélo being applied more generally to all 
besides one’s self and one’s friends and relations. ‘The &zoly appear to 
inspire the Betsileo with strange fears, and are described as having red 
hollow eyes, slender waists, etc., in fact very much as if the idea of their 
form had arisen from the thought of a human skeleton, and had been 
grotesquely decorated by the superstitious fancy of the people. These 
descriptions were given with great minuteness to the writer and Mr. 
Cameron when on a visit to Betsileo with Dr. Mullens and the ‘Rev. J. 
Pillans two years ago, and were evidently believed in most firmly by the 
people. 

We were led to make inquiries in this direction by the fact that we 
were within sight of a place celebrated in the legendary lore of Mada- 
gascar, indeed a kind of Malagasy Olympus. We had often heard of 
Ambéndrombé as the place to which the spirits of the departed go after 
death, and knew that it was said to be somewhere in the Betsileo coun- 
try; but the first sight of the mountain itself was quite unexpected. We 
were on the highest part of the ridge on which the strange old village of 
Ivatoavo (High-rock) is situated, and had a splendid view of the country 
around us. Immediately below us to the south lay the plain of Tsiénim- 
parihy, an almost level space walled in by hills nearly all round, and 
rendered most picturesque by the many little green rings hedging the 
Betsileo vd/a (hamlets). Far away to the east of us was a long hill, 
evidently of great height, the ridge of which formed a gentle bow-like 
curve. Upon asking its name we found it was the far-famed Ambon- 
drombe, or, as the Betsileo call it, Iratsy or Irantsy (the evil place ?). It 
lies on the eastern border of the Betsileo country, and divides it from 
the home of the Tanala, who live in the lower country to the east of it. 


The top of the mountain is often shrouded with clouds, and was so 
the second time we caught sight of it at another stage of our journey. 
This, with its height, and the fact of its being almost inaccessible from 
thick brushwood and steep rock, has helped to make it a place around 
which the superstition of ages has delighted to cast a mantle of mystery. 
We asked if any one had ever climbed the hill, but were assured no one 
dared go near it. We inquired if any one would become our guide, but 
found that even the hope of getting some money. from the Europeans, 
one of the strongest motive powers in Madagascar, was no inducement 
to undertake so perilous a task. . 

Some evil-doers, it is said, in old times fled to Ambondrombe for 
safety, and cultivated friendly relations with the fzmoly, and settled 
permanently among them; but of their descendants, if they ever had any, 
our informant could tell us nothing. We asked what was known of the 
place and who were its inhabitants, and were told it was /dnzn-dodlo, a 
land of ghosts, and that it was the place to which all sovereigns go 
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immediately after their decease. They are not, however, supposed to 
remain there permanently, but to be carried from the cloud-crowned 
head of Ambondrombe to yet higher regions. 

The geography of the place is said to be this: the top of the hill is 
divided into three portions; the south belonging to Andrfanampodini- 
mérina, the middle to Radama I., and the north to Ranavalonal. In 
the centre is an open space like Andohalo, the place of public assembly 
in the centre of Antananarivo. 

When a sovereign is about to die, the ghosts are said to assemble and 
form in lines and squares in true military style, and then wait the 
approach of the royal guest, whom they welcome with the strains of 
music and the firing of royal salutes. Indeed they seem to be most 
loyal sprites, as when the present queen reached Fianarantsda, a few 
weeks before these accounts were given us, the people of Imahazény, a 
town having Ambondrombe in full view to the north-east, heard, as they 
were cooking their evening meal, a salute of three guns. Strange sounds, 
it is said, often alarm those living near the mountain; some of them, 
however, show that the ghosts are supposed to lead a life wonderfully 
similar to that of their more earthly neighbours. The lowing of cattle 
and the crowing of cocks are said to be often heard. At times a voice 
will be heard shouting: ‘‘Bring me a calabash to milk the cows with.” 
The race too must be continued, for midwives are among the inhabitants. 

When we made inquiries as to the probability of obtaining a guide, 
one old man said: ‘‘If you Europeans go to the top of Ambondrombe, 
you must indeed be righteous people, and we shall all believe in you.” 
Probably the missionaries in Betsileo will some day undertake the 
exploration of this famous mountain, and break the power of the 
superstition, which, notwithstanding the profession of Christianity, 
evidently has a firm hold on the minds of the people. 


W. E. Cousins. 


DRURY’S “VOCABULARY OF | THE: MADAGASCAR 
LANGUAGE,” WITH NOTES. 


FTER I had been in Bétsiléo for a year, I began to think that the 
TaN language there spoken originally, while perhaps springing from 
a common stock, was totally different from that spoken by the Hova; _ 
and this arose from my meeting with many words in common use among 
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the Betsileo that were (1) not to be found in the dictionaries; and also 
from (2) the ignorance among the Betsileo of many common Hova 
words; and (3) many common Hova words having quite a different 
signification in Betsileo ; e.g. :— 

(1) JZazna for maizina; mariny for akaiky. 

(2) Habakabaka, mangoakoaka (B*) ; kiztana, fajiry (B); varavarankely, 
hoaka (B); sahzrafsy, langéza (B); vovetra, rota (B); ~anzo, voavitsy (B). 

(3) Matavy meaning matsatso; méloka, tézitra; Hfova, andriana; ndama- 
lihy, sakaiza; raha, zavatra, as, mahay raha for mahay zavatra. 

The never occurring /ra in finals, but always /sa, and the very distinct 
nasal 2, also strengthened me in my opinion. I thought that intercourse 
with the Hova had forced them to change their language. 


I changed my opinion, however, before I left; and the perusal of 
Robert Drury’s book, but more especially the Vocabulary, has quite 
convinced me that the language has really been one all over the island. 
All, I think, are dialects springing from one common stock. 


I do not know that I have read anything about Madagascar that has 
given me such pleasure, and has set me off thinking so much, as has this 
Vocabulary of Drury’s. Many of the words are there just as the Betsileo 
would speak them to this day; see J/anitra, sky; mdnitra, sweet ; 
vositra, ox; ratrény, to-day; and some words in his Vocabulary would 
not be known to those who have not been out of Imérina, but which 
are common in Betsileo ; see leg, knife, hearken, etc. 


It will be easily perceived that, allowing for the dialectical influences 
and the English spelling, the large majority of Drury’s words are Hova 
now; and as they were written in England 150 years ago, they could 
not have been learned from the Hova. ) 


If one’s work would only allow it, what pleasure it would yield to make 
a circuit of the island, go among all the coast tribes, east and west, 
and compare their peculiarities ! 


In going through this Vocabulary I have come to the conclusion that 
Drury himself did not write it; in fact could not; but that tt was written 
Srom dictation. 


Drury was only 14 years of age when he left England. From his 
eleventh year he had desired to go to sea, and thus being restless, it is 
likely he would not be well educated. ‘Then he was 14 years in captivity, 
and associated only with sailors for another 14 years or so before his 
Adventures were written. [hus we might call him an uneducated man. 
The Vocabulary, however, is written with care, and we can see evidence 


* B is used for Betsileo here and in the Vocabulary, and S for Sakalaya., 
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of method and rule in all the words. Let us remember, too, that he was 
a cockney; hence that ever -recurring 7; see merheeter, henar, etc. 
(for mahita and héna); as also the w in such words as voa, which he puts 
woer. What scribe would think he would carry his cockneyisms into 
another language ? Hence, writing as he, Drury, spoke, we have all the 
rs and w’s carefully written down, as also the English sound of the 
Malagasy e, as in day, may; see great. It is very likely he had not a 
good ear, and this will also account for some blunders. Seeing also that 
he was a captive always thinking of escape, he would not apply himself 
to the study of the language; and many of us have met with people 
who have been for years in a foreign country, yet have no ¢nfelligent 
acquaintance with the language. Let it be remembered, too, that the 
Betsileo and all (?) the coast tribes have a strong zasa/ n. Were I 
writing in English characters the word anay, as pronounced by the 
Betsileo, I should certainly write it aangigh. 


L is very frequently used for d among the Sdakalava; see duy, small, 
wife, etc. Then again, the Betsileo never say ¢ra, but a kind of /sa, 
as in mzanaisa, etc., and which Drury represents by ch or ¢ch. I found 
too, that the Betsileo, Sakalava, and other tribes very frequently drop the 
final za, ka, and ¢ra, and also use them interchangeably ; e.g. fastka for 
fasina ; lo for dlona, etc.; and as those finals are so often left out by 
Drury, does it not confirm what some of us have been thinking for a 
few years past, that all roots were originally monosyllabic or dissyllabic, 
and that the za, ka, and /ra are accretions ? 


I can imagine Drury being taken into some quiet study, or perhaps re- 
lating his adventures before a select company in his father’s coffee-house ; 
and as his amanuensis asks him these words one by one, as: ‘‘Now what 
is the word for ‘red’ ?” he would at once say ‘maner ; and down goes a 
phonetic English representation of exactly what he said. They would 
come to the word szde. ‘‘Now what is the word for ‘side’ ?”?. He would 
say: “Which ? side of a thing, or side, ribs?” ‘Side, ribs,” ‘says his 
interrogator. “‘Oh,” says Drury, putting his hand on his side, ‘‘¢ehezako,” 
not pronouncing his final o very distinctly; and down goes /ehegac, 
pronominal suffix as well as the noun. I can fancy the same in “he ¢ucko 
for hitako, etc. And again, his untrained ear would prevent him from 
detecting the 7 in adriana, and he would very likely pronounce it dan ; 
and down goes dea, English as in sea, flea, etc., and another az to make 
up deaan ; doubtless the word stands for andriana. 

As I have said, I have been intensely interested in this book and 
Vocabulary ; and as it is so ancient for Malagasy literature (150 years ago), 
I thought it well just to note down these few introductory remarks while 
the matter was fresh in my mind, to stimulate us to more research into 
the Malagasy language. . 
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THE VOCABULARY} 


[THE WORDS IN ITALICS ARE DRURY’S MALAGASY, AND THE THIRD 
WORD IN THE COLUMN IS MODERN MALAGASY. ] 


ALL—earbe—aby 
Alive—valu—-velona 

Ants—vetick (a)—vitsika 
Arm—wvorecka—(?) 
Ask—munganton—mangataka 
Aunt—l’rorvovvaranuke—rahavavy anaka (?) 
Above—ambunna—ambony 
Adding—tovoungay (6)—tovony 
Adorn—merervaugher (c)—miravaha 
Advise—mearnorro—mianara 

Afar off—larvttch—iavitra, pv. lavitsa 
Afraid—mertorhocks—matahotra 
After—afarrong—afara 
Aged—antichs—antitra, pv. antitsa 
Agree—melongore (@) 
Aiming—munondroer—manondro (?) 
Age—antitch—antitra, pv. antitsa 
Alone—earare—irery 
Altar—fesoronegher—fisoronana 
Alter—youvoyea—ovay 
Amaze—charech—tserika 
Anchor—tuméborto—tambato (?) 
Anger—maluke—meloka (pv.) 
Angle—merminter (e)—maminta 
Ankle—fucepuke—pokopoko (pv.) 
Anoint—whosora—hosory 
Answer—mungonore—(?) 
Anybody—/erhulu—lehy olona 
Appoint—mermutore—(?) 
Arm-pit—elleck—helika 
Archer—fermawlay—(?) 
Arise—fuher—foha 

Army—ta ffick—tafika 
Arrow—anucfalla (f)—anaka fa—(?) 
Ascend—munonego—manainga (?) 
Ashes—/avanuck (g)—lavenona 


a. The omission of s after is common in 
the provinces. 





6, An imperative from /ovona, meaning 
something to boot, an addition. 

c. Imperative from mravaka. 

d, Evidently an imperative from longo. 

e. - Active from fixtana, a fish-hook. 

f. Ican find no word like this in the 


dictionaries, but I was once told in 
Fianarantsoa that Raboba of Ikéngo 
was fanalolahy, meaning a good 
spearman, so that alo or ala may 
mean something which throws, 

g. A good example of the interchange of 
na and ka. 


Asleep—lentey (h) 
Awoke—mertearro—mahatsiaro 
Argument—meanconne—miankany 
Alligator—voarha—voay 


BABY—jorzarmaner—zaza mena (?) 
Boy—jorzarloyhe—zazalahy 
Brother—royloyhe—rahalahy 
Basin—lerveerferuchs—lovia firaka 
Brass—sarber—saba (pv.) 
Black—minetay—mainty 
Bull—omebayloyhe—ombilahy 
Brains—dettu—betro 
Breast—trotter—tratra 
Belly—tvoke—troky (B) 
Back—lamébosick—lamosina 
Beef—haner—hena 
Bird—voro—vorona 
Belly-full—vinchy—vintsina 
Beads—arraer (¢)—harana 
Blood—raw—ra 
Brandy—sekearf—sakafo (?) 
Boil—mundavy—mandevilevy 
Broil—metonu—mitono 
Boil over—mundroer (7)—mandroatra (?) 
Butterfly—tondrotto 
Blunderbuss—dosse—basy 
Bite—munghabechs—(?) 
Broke—foluck—folaka 
Buy—mevele—mividy 
Broth—vo—ro 
Blow—chuffu—tsofo 
Beat—fufuho (k)—fofoka 
Bullock—woszsts—vositra, pv. vositsa 
Bitter—merfaughts—mafaitra 
Back-bone—towler lambosick—taolan-damo- 
sina 
Bad—rawcthe—ratsy 
Big—bay—be 
Bald-head—soroluher—sola loha 
Barrel—breeker—bariky 
Bee—ranatentala—renitantely 
Before—ungulor—angaloha 
Beg—mungortock—mangataka 


h. Can this come from Jléntika? very 
likely. 

z. Coral (beads). 

Jj. Mandroatra, to spill, to run over, etc. 

k, Pass. imperative perhaps, from fofoka, 
to strike down. 
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Behind—affarro—afara 
Bottle—folokuke (1)—folakoho 
Bosom—arrongher (m)—haranana 
Beheaded—tompuckluher—tapaka loha 
Bullet—daller—bala 
Bastard—sarray—sary 

By and bye—andreck anna arny 
Broom—mermoffer (z)—mamafa 
Beard—somuchs—somotra, pv. somotsa 
Breath—oyngha—aina 
Bones—fowler—taolana 
Beans—antuck 

Bed—keban—kibana (S) 
Basket—harro—harona 
Ball—hechurch 
Borrow—mungaborrow—manambotra 
Book or paper—terra toss—taratasy 
Buffuler*—howlu—(omby) haolo 
Bee-hive—tohoke—sohoka 
Bundle—mevorovoro—vorovoro 
Blind—chemerheter—tsy mahita 
Burning—mundavengher (~#)—mandevona 
Bell—fotchew —(?) 
Belly-ach—merrawrafu—marary fo 
Bread—moffu—mofo 
Bladder—tervenneer—tavy hena 
Beauty—sengger (q)—sanga 
Baked—+tongoffu—tono-afo (?) 
Bow—ranafalla (r)—reni-fa— (r) 
Bark—hulitcharzo—hoditra hazo 
Barrel of a gun—cornu (s)—kanona 
Burden—enter—entana 


CHILD—annack—anaka 
Carravances—vungember—vanga (S) 
Cocoa-nut—zwovernew—voaniho 
Cloud—rawho—rahona 
Cold—merninchy—mangitsy (B) 
Calabash —vartarvo—voatavo 
Copper-- sarbermaner—saba mena 
Cat —chacker —saka 
Cow—omebayvovva~-ombivavy 
Cattle —omebay —omby 

Cheek —fawho—vaoka (?) 

Crow —quark—goaika 

Call -kyhu--keho 


From the French flacon. 

Haranana, a gizzard. 

A good example of his cockneyisms. 
From the action of fire. 

Tsara sanga is often used. 

See also arrow. 

From the French canon, perhaps. 

Z, This is again a change of d. 

* Tn this and all other words, the original 
spelling is kept unaltered.—ED. (J.S.) 
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Clear-—-merlu (¢)—madio 
Crooked—maluke—meloka 
Cock—kuholoyhe—akoholahy 
Capon--kuho vostst—akoho vositra 
Candle- charreck— (?) 

Choose —mechueore—(?) 
Covetous—mertete—(?) 

Cotton— hawsey—hasina 
Conjuror—wmossee—ombiasy 

Climb —munganecher (v) —mananika 
Chest -sundoke—sandoky (pv.) 
Coffin-——harzomonger—hazo vorona 
Come —haveer —avia 

Cock-crow —kuhumunganu—akoho maneno 
Chin—somo —somotra 

Calf—annack an omebay--anakomby 
Clout-—seeke—sikina 

Clean —merrere—riry 
Comb—morrotondro (w)—maro tondro 
Common or plain—munto—manta (?) 
Coward—merwoozo—mavozo 

Calf of a leg—veete—vity, pv. for tongotra 
Canoe—/dacker--lakana 
Change—mernercollu--manakalo 
Carry—entu—ento 
Creep—lomorly—(?) 
Circumcised—meforer—mifora 
Cane--tangerer—(?) 
Caul—sassuchhaner —(?) 
Choak—bohair—bohia (pv.) 
Cream—hendro—hendrony 
Cannon--futore--(?) 
Cotton-tree—zarr—(?) 
Camelion—saw —tana 
Cloudy—merauho—mirahona 
Cloud—vauho—rahona 

Cry —tomonghe—tomany 
Cutlass—vearawrer—viarara (pv.) 
Come here—mehoveatowe—mihiavia etoy (?) 
Civil—woccust—vokatra (pv.) 

Come down—mejuchore —mizotso 
Come along—aloyho—aleha 
Cartouch box—fitter pinner—(?) 


DAUGHTER—annackamfpeller—anakampela | 
Dark—myeak (x)—maizina 
Dish—ampondrer—(?) 

Dog—amboer—amboa 

Dry —mungetterhetter—mangetaheta 





v. Imperative with final syllable left out. 

w. From the teeth or points of the comb. 

a“, This is probably a misprint for meyka, 
and may possibly be for méka, which 
among the Bara is the same as mai- 
zina, dark. 
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Day—hawndro—andro 
Dirty—merlauchs —maloto 
Drum—azzoloyhe—-hazolahy 
Drunk—woversekarfe—voasakafo (?) 
Dead—morte --maty 

Dripping —solick—solika 
Done—effer—efa 

Duck - cherere--tsiriry 
Deaf—merrengha -marenina 
Dust -dumbook —lemboka 

Dew --aundew —ando 
Door—varavongher--varavarana 
Divide—vackue—vakio 

Drone— ferzimber—vazimba 
Dream —munganofee—manonofy 
Dropped —larchuck-—latsaka 
Dropped it—larchorho-—l\atsako 


EARTH —tonna—tany 

Ear—sofee—sofina 

Eye—mossu-—maso 

Eyelids —voloheak—volo 

Eyebrows —volohondring—volo handrina 

Elbow—Aeroy—kiho 

Enemy—raffaloyhe—rafilahy 
Eat—humonner—homana 

_ Even—merer— mira (pv.) 

Enough—/éondra (z)—tondraka 

Ell (2)—hanarlavver—hena lava 

Egg—tule—atody 

Evening—arever—hariva 

Eight—varlo—valo 

Eighty —varlofolo—valo folo 

Eight hundred—varlo zawto—valo zato 

Eight thousand—varlo arevo—valo arivo 

East—teenongher —atsinanana 


FATHER —voyya or arber—ray, aba 
Fence—/faretches —faritra 
Forehead—/ondring—handrina 
Foot—/feendeer (6) —fandia (B) 
Fruit—wooerarzo—voahazo 
Finger—tonedro—tondro 

Fish —feer (c)—fiana (S) 

Fishing line —¢ol/evinter—tadi-fintana 
Friend——lonego (¢)—longo 
Four—effutchs —efatra 

Five —deeme—dimy 
Fifteen—folodeemeamby—tolo dimy amby 





2. As in ‘tondraka ny taona.’ 

a. Can this be a misprint for ‘eel’ ? 

4, The name given to the feet of princes 
in Betsileo. 

c. Fiana is the name of a fish in Ménabé, 
Sakalava country. 

d. Thee is inserted to lengthen the o. 
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Five and twenty— rowafolo deeme amby ) 

Five and thirty—‘¢alufolo deeme amby | 

Five and forty—effuchfolo deeme amby 

Five and fifty—deemefole deeme amby 

Five and sixty—enning folo deeme amby 

Five and seventy—fetofolo deeme amby 

Five and eighty--varlofolo deeme amby 

Five and ninety—seveefolo deeme amby } 

Five hundred-—deeme zawto—-dimy zato 

Five thousand. —deeme arevo —dimy arivo 

Fat — vonedruck—vondraka (B) 

Flower (e)— ¢urvolo—-tavolo 

Flea —feer—pia 

Fly—-lawletchs—lalitra 

Fickle -harrarvvo—(?) 

Fool--addoller —adala 

Fly away--tumeelingher—tilina 

File—choffer—tsofa 

Full—fennu—-feno 

Full moon—volormerautchs—volana antitra 

Fright —mertawhoutchs—matahotra 

Fight—mealleer—miady 

Fighting —mealle—miady 

Fire—offu—afo 

Fishing —merminter--maminta 

Flint—offovarto --afo vato 

Flesh—nofuch —nofoko 

Fox — foser—fosa 

Forty—effuch folo—efatra folo 

Fan —fernimper 

Fly— tumeeling (g)—tilina 

Feathers or hair—volo—volo 

Fetters—farrapingo —parapaingo 

Flame—/edlar. -lel (afo) 

Flower or blossom—vonegha (h)—vony 

Fleshfork - fundrambahaner — fandromba- 
kena 

Freemen— lovohitchs—lohavohitra 

Fill it up—/ennuyea—fenoy 

Forget— hawlingho —hanadino 

Flux-—tonchoruck—-(?) 

Fry—mungendy—manendy 

Flag —floy-—(?) 

Flood—/ororawno—fararano 

Fetch—mungolor—mangala 

Fist — fettook —tetrika 

Fortunate —mmoss—-masina 

Fast— fortuchs —fatratra 


easily seen 


GOD-.-deaan Unghorray-—Andriananahary 
Grandfather —rozackloyhe -ray anaka lahy 





e. Evidently a mistake for flour. 
Sakalava for ¢sidina. 
h. A good example of the nasal , 
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Grandmother —rozackamfeller—ray anaka 
ampela 

Grandchild—zaffu—zafy 

Guinea corn —ampember—ampemba 
Ground— ton— tany 
Gold—volarmaner—volamena 

Green —michue—maitso 
Goat—osa—osy 

Get up—/ahavvo —fohazy 

Go— mundaher —mandeha 

Go along—mundahanner --mandehana 
Garment—sekey or lamber—sikina, lamba 
Gun --amfegaurrutchs— ampingaratra (S) 
Girl—jorzoramfpeller.-zaza ampela 
Great—bay—be 
Goose—onego-onego—(?) 

Guinea hen—con garr—akanga 
Guts—tenaugh—tsinay 

Get farther—mesorangha—miesora any 
Grass—hahhetchs—ahitra 

Give you some - mungay may—manome 
Give you none—chemunga may—tsy manome 
Give—youmayow—omeo 
Good—suer—soa 
Guard—ambenner—ambeno 
Grow—metombo—mitombo 

Great way—larvitchs—lavitra 
Gunpowder—founday—pondy 
Not good—chesuer—tsy soa 

Get you gone—meangor—amiainga 
Garlic—tonegulick—tongolo 
Grindstone—sungherer—tsingerina 
Grind—sungheru—tsingero 

Good while—azler—ela 
HousE—+trangho-— trano 
Honey—?entala—tantely 
Heat—merfanner—mafana 
Hail—avandrar—havandra 
Head—luher—loha 

Hair—volo—volo 
Hand—/songher—tanana 
Heart-~fu—fo 

Hog — /ambo—lambo 
Hook—vinter—fintana 
Horn—foudrook --tandroka 
Hide—mevonoor—mivony 

Hyde —hulutchs—hoditra 
Hungry—homerserray—(?) 
Hundred—zawto —zato 

Hat—satook —satroka 

Hooft —hooto—hoto 

Here —znteer—inty 

Hear— merray—mahare 

Hen— coohovovva —akohovavy 
Hearken—mmezinoor --mitaino (B) 
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Hot—moy—may 

Hill, or mountain—vohttcht—vohitra 

Head ach —luhermungalelu—-loha mane- 
lo (2) (pv.) 

Husband —valley—vady 

Hatchet—fermackey—famaky 

Halt-- tarehu—(?) 

How do you do ?—whoswuer—ho soa 

Hunt—mungoro -mangorona 

Hole—davvack—lavaka 

How many—/era—firy 

Hoe—soro—soroka 

Horse—suwaller—soavaly 

Heel—hehu—(?) 

Hedgehog—sorer—sora 

Hiccough—swecendrotch--tsikendrotra (pv.) 

Hire—metombozzar—mitambazo 

Hark-- metinore—mitainoa re 

Hammer—furnurore -fanoto (B) 





I WON’T—zawho merloy—izaho malaina 

I will— atawuch— ataoko 

I'll do no more—chemerowquere —tsy manao 
akory 

Itch—hauta (7 )—haotra 

Idle —merwoozzo -- mavozo 

I—zawho—izaho 

Jron—ve—vy 

Island—osa—- nosy 


JAR—senevolo—sinivolo 
Jealous —mermerrothhe—(?) 
Jest —someneger—somonga 
Joint—sandre—sandry (arm) 


KING—fpanzaccar— mpanjaka 

Kick— timpaughho (k)—-tsipaka 
Kill—vonu—vono 
Kidneys—woverhaner—voahena 

Ketch (catch) —semboro- sambory 
Knife—messu—misa (B) 

Kite— perponge -papango 
Knee—luhalleck—lohalika 
LADLE—suddro- -sotro 

Land—fata or tonna—tany 
Lance—/deffu—lefona 

Lay down—mundraer —mandria 
Light—merzavve —mazava 

Lightning —munghaluchs —manelatra 
Lights -- rabuchhaner— raboka hena (pv.) 
Look or see— merchinsover--mitsinjova 
Looking glass—hachoro -hetsoro (S) 





Low—eever—iva 





t. Manélo means to be ill (pv.). 
j. Asin mthaotra, to scratch. 
k, The imperative form, perhaps, ¢stpaho. 
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Let go—ellyfoy—alefoy 
Lie—mervanda—mivandy (B) 
Love— faark --tiako 
Little —kala—kely 
Live — valu—velona 
Lemon—voersarra.-—voasary 
Loss—/avo—levona (?) 
Leaf—ravven-—ravina 
Lead—-ferock—firaka 
Lips---soneghe—sony 
Leg—zomebook--tomboka (B) 
Liver—attinhaner—ati-hena 
Louse —hough—hao 
Long—lavvar—lava 
Lend—mungaborro —manambotra (?) 
Lock or key—funghetly—fanalahidy 
- Lock of a gun—sophe ampegar satch—sofina 
ampingaratra 
Long while—alelur—elaela 
Locust—verloller—valala 
Lizard—voso—(?) 
Lefthand —tongher avveey—tanana havia 
Lean—merheer—mahia 
Looseness—chorawha—......%a 
Lobster—orur---orana 
Lick—/alouw—lelao for lelafo 
Don’t love it-—hallucht—halako ity 


MAN—loyhe—lahy 
Mad—+ounzaccar—tanjaka (?) 
Many—mawrow—maro 
Maggot—oletchs—olitra 
Mother—rana—reny 
Moon—voler—volana 
Men—hulu—olona 

Milk— ronoonu-- ronono 

Monkey —vergee—varika 
Midnight—mutungalla—maton-alina 
Mouth—vovvor —vava 

Muskmelon— wantange—voatango 
Mud—futuck —fotaka 
Million—-arr/a—alina (?) 
Musketers—moco—moka 
Morning-—emerrawha—a-maraina (?) 
To-morrow—hummerrawha—amaray 
Mead—/doak —toaka 
Marrow—manuccover—menaka ovy 
Melt—zenn00—teno 

Milt -arrachaner-—ar..,hena 

Mouse —varlarvo—voalavo 


NAIL of a finger-—oho—hoho 
Navel-—feutch —foitra 
Nine—seve—sivy 

Neck —woozzo~-vozona 
Ninety —seve folo—sivy folo 


Nine hundred —seve zawto—sivy zato (pv.) 
Nothing—shemishe--tsy misy 

Night —awdla —alina 
North—avarruchs—avaratra 
Needle—jfingihts—fanjaitra 
No—charra—tsa (B) 
Nose—oroong—orona 
Nigh—merreena—mariny 
Net—arratto—harato 
Nettles—-fundrozo--(?) 


OATH--mefontorr—mifanta 
One—eser—isa 
Old—antichs—antitra 
Ox—vositchs—vositra 

Oil —tongon tongher (l)—tanatana 
Open —sucorffu—sokafy 


POTATOES—ovemarme—ovy mamy 
Plantin-—ounche—hotsy (B) 
Plantation—tateck—(?) 
Plant—fumbulayher—famboly 
Pap—nunu—nono 
Partridge—hattacottock 

Pine apple—mernasse—mananasy 
Pillar—ounder—andry 
Plumb—/omoty (m)—lamoty 
Powder—foundey—pondy (pv.) 
Point—metrondroer—mitondro 
Pistol—flato—poleta 
Poison—worick (n)—vorika 
Prisoner—sambduch—sambotra 
Pot—velongha—vilany 
Pipe—keloyhe—kilanjy (?) 
Poor—rarroc—reraka 
People—hulu—olona 
Pepper—saccavero—sakaviro 
Plunder—mundravor—mandrava 
Pitch—leta—dity 
Pleasant—mertarva—matavy 
Pirate—kindock—(?) 
Purslain—foyanomebaloyhe—tain-ombelahy 
Periwinkle—dedder—(?) 
Pidgeon—dahew. —(?) 
QUICK—merlacky—malaky 
RAIN—orer—orana 
Rainbow—avvar (0)—avana 


Rammer—funhochuck—fanoto 
Razor—feharratchs—fiharatra 





1, Tdanaténa is the castor-oil plant. 

m. Lamoty is something like a wild plum, 
or rather crab-apple. The word 
should be Alum. 

mn. Used in speaking of ddy, 

0. The final syllable dropped and_ the 
cockney 7 put on, o 
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Red—maner—mena 

Rice—varray—vary 

Rich--manzarry—manjary 

Rise—fuher—foha 

Rough—meraffu—marofy 

Run—lomoy --olomay (B) 

Rope-—folle (f) tady 

Runaway —/effer —lefa (B) 

Ripe-- mossock —masaka 

Ribs—/owlertahazuc --taolan-tehezako 

Righthand—tangher avanner—tanana hava- 
nana 

SAND— fasse—fasina (B) 

Salt— serer-- sira 

Sail—loy—lay 

Son —annackloyhe—anakalahy 

Sun—andro— andro 

Slave —andavo—andevo 

Sister—rorvovva—rahavavy 

Sugarcane—farray—fary 

Sugar—serermarme—-siramamy 

Sweet—marme—mamy 

Star—verseer (r)- -vasia (pv.) 

Spoon —suto—sotro 

Silver—volerfutey—volafotsy 

Scull—harrandluher—karan-doha 

Shoulder—soroke—soroka 

Sleep—meroro—miroro (S) 

Shot—erseer—basia 

Six -eanning —enina 

Seven —feeto —fito 

Seventeen—/olofeetoambe—folo fito amby 

Seventy—feeto folo—fito-polo “ 

Six hundrede--anning zawto—enin-jato 

Seven hundred— feeto zawto—fito zato 

Six thousand—canning arevo—enina arivo 

Seven thousand—feeto arevo—fito arivo 

Small—merlinick—madinika 

Sun rise- -ferrack —-teraka 

Sun set—soffutch andro—-tsofotra 

Smell—oru ff —(?) 

Smallshot -pottchuck—fatsaka 

Spittle—eva--ivy 

Spit—mundorer—mandrora 

South—- ateemo —atsimo 

Sore—boy —vay 

Sour -mervoyhe—mavao 

Ship—sambo—sambo 

Stink—manche—mantsina 

Strong—merharee—-mahery 

Short—/wher—fohy 

Spirit— /z/u—lolo (B) 








p. Avery good example of the substitu- 
tion of Z for d among the Sakalava. 
ry. A large star (or planet in Betsileo). 


Seize—samboro—sambory 
Shoe—hunghermaro 
Stool—feketrar—fiketrahana 
Sick—merrawra—marary 
Sky—longitchs —lanitra 
Smooth—merlammer—malama 


Sound, noise, or barking of a dog mungano 
- Maneno 


Shoot—‘#eferu--tifiro 

Shave - haharu—haratra 
Soft—merlemma—malemy 
Smothered—settuck—setroka (pv.) 
Smoke—/embook—lemboka 

Smoke a pipe—metroher tobacco—mitroka 
Shut the door—arradingho --arindrino 
Sell—vele—vidy 

Sour milk—ronoonumandra—ronono mandry 
Sea—vreac—riaka 

Servant, sir—salamonger— salama 
Snares—faundric—fandrika 
See—merheter —mahita 

(1) see it—he tucko—hitako 

Shirt - commeser —somizy (?) 
Seat—fetuaruc—fitoerako 
Speak—mevolongher—mivolana 
Sweet-scented—maungetchs—manitra 
Some—mishe—misy 
Speckle—wander—vandana 
Shake—mungozooner—mangozohozo 
Stay—munding—monina (?) 

Spring of water—vove—vovo 

Spring of the year—sarrar—(?) 
Spring of a gun lock—allesoro— (?) 
Swim—lomong—lomana 
Shame—manghetchs—menatra 
Split—vacku—vakio 
Smallpox—creer —(?) 
Staff—zahharr—zara 
Skin—huletchs—hoditra 
Side—tohazuc—tehezako 

Slender — merlenec - madinika 
Spinage—orngha—anana 
Serpent—manerrander— menarana 
Snake —mary—(?) 
Spin—mundoroutchs—(?) 
Stand—mechangonner—mijanona 
Steel—veoffo—vi-afo 
Steal—mungaulutchs—mangalatra 
Scissors—hette—hety 
Snore—mearoutchs—mierotra 
Sweat—lingetch (s)—dinitra 
Sing—meansaw—misa 
Shoar—fomeboho—tamboho (?) 

Spit —fermerlarzor—famelezana 


s. JZ for d, and tch for tra, 
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Silly—mernay—(?) 
Sheep—oundy—ondry 
Spider—morrotongher—marotongotra 
Stone—varto—vato 

Sink —tuméorto -tambato (?) 


TAMERIND—Aeley—kily 


Tankard—furnumerrauno—fanome rano 


Take—rumbessu—rambesina 

Think —mevetchevetch--mihevitrevitra 
Trumpet —anchever-—~antsiva 
Thirteen—/olotaluambe—folo telo amby 
Three—alu —telo 

Thunderbolt —apmy—(?) 
Thigh—fay—fe 
Thunder-—hotook—kotroka 
Town—zannarr—tanana 
Thread—/fola—foly 

Thorn —forte—fatika (S) 
Told—mungaborrow—manambara 
Tears—vrawnomossu —ranomaso 
Tobacco—tobacco—tobako 
Toe—annackinc—ankihy 
Two—vroaa —roa 

Ten~ folo—folo 
Twenty—vroaafolo—roa-polo 
Thousand—arevo -arivo 
Thief—ampegalutchs —mpangalatra 
Teeth —neefa—nify 
Tongue—/eller—lela 

Tie—fahaugh (t)—vahao 
Trigger—funghatchu (v)—hatsika 
Tail—ohe —ohy 

Land turtle—hachaffu—(?) 

Sea turtle—faunu—fano 
Tall—-lavvor—lava 
Turn—metuleher—mitodiha 

Tell one, two, &c.—mungesau—manisa 
Tread—hechawho—hitsaho 

Thorow (w)—torawho—torahy 
Thrive—munzarre—manjary 
Take—rumbessu—rambesina 
Tutaneg—/forockfutey—firaka fotsy 
Timber—harzo—hazo 

T’other day —orertroung—ratrony (B) 
UNCLE—vranaloyhe—ranalahy (pv.) 
Under—umbonna—ambony 
Udder—vorotchs—(?) 
Ugly—-rawtche—ratsy 





z. This is evidently meant for z277e. 


v. LHihatsim-basy, or fanatsim-basy. 


w. This should be ¢hrow. 


Uncivil—chewoocust—tsy vokatra 
VOMIT—mundoer—mandoa 


WATER—rawno—rano 

Water-melon—woerzarvo—voatavo 

Wax—luco-— loko 

Warm—moy—may 

Wave—onezur—onjana 

Wind—ornghin—anina (a breeze) 

Wood—auler—ala 

White—fute—fotsy 

Wild—melampo—lemby (deserted) (?) 

What—eno—inona 

What’s this—eno toey—inona itoy 

What’s the matter ?—eno zow—inona izao 

What are you doing—eno tough now—inona 
ataonao 

Wadding—hueto—hoto 

West—andreffer—andrefana 

Wood for firing—hatoy—hatay 

Wonder—cherreck—tserika 

W ork—mearsar—miasa 

Wife—walley—valy 

Weary—mocoutchs—mokotra 

White man—verzarhar—Vazaha 

Wide—mertarhetchs—umitaritra or mitatra 

Whisper—dzsabise—bitsibitsika 

Wasp—/fundroso— (?) 

Wrist—soro—(?) 

Wise—merhehitchs—mahihitra (?) 

Winter—/ouser 

Whistle—fuke—foka 

W eave—mernendru—manenona 


Wet—/ay—lena 


YAM—ove—ovy 
Yarrs—color—(?) 
Year—taough—taona 
Yes— toguore—tokoa 
Yonder— aruea—aroa 
Yesterday —umorla—omaly 


Sunday—A dlyhoyda—Alahady 
Monday— A dletenine— Alatsinainy 
Tuesday— Zalorter—Talata 
Wednesday-- Alarrerbeer—Alarobia 
Thursday—-Commeeshe—Kamisy* 
Fryday-—-Fumor-—Zoma 
Saturday —Serbuoche—Sabotsy* 


* The omission of Ala in Alakamisy, and 
of A in Asadbotsy, is common even in Imérina. 


J. RICHARDSON. 


Note.—While carrying this reprint through the press, we have fortunately been able to refer 
to the original edition of Drury’s book (1729), by which many misprints have been corrected, 
and several of Mr. Richardson’s notes in the first issue of the ANNUAL have been rendered 


unnecessary. ED. (J.S.) 
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THE BURNING OF THE IDOL RAMAHAVALY.* 
TRANSLATED FROM A NATIVE ACCOUNT. 


HURSDAY, Sept. 9th, 1869, was the day of burning all the idols, 
through the favour of Jesus Christ, and the power of God the 
Father, and the grace of the Holy Spirit. And I was sent for by the 
Queen’s messengers to assist them with regard to Imdahavdly, at 
Ambdhimanjaka, north of Imérimandréso. The Queen’s messengers 
who were there were the following: Rainisbamanahirana, 14th honour, 
Officer of the Palace; Rainandrianaly, 14th hon.; Randriamasy, 12th 
hon.; Randrianaivoazo, 11th hon.; Ratasilahy, roth hon.; and their 
followers, and I, Rainivélo, pastor of Iméritsiafindra. 
- So we came to Ambohimanjaka to the house of Rainimaso, chief of 
the descendants of Riamangidy [the tribe or clan who were hereditary 
guardians of the idol], for there Ramahavaly was kept, for it had 
been taken away from Amboatany [a village on a high ridge west 
of Ambohimanga, where, until within a few years ago, the idol had 
always been kept]. So when the descendants of Riamangidy had been 
assembled to be told the royal message, Rainisoamanahirana spoke to 
them as follows: ‘‘This is the word of the Queen which we bring: . I 
ask you, says the Queen, to whom did Ramahavaly belong? to her 
grandfather ? or to your grandfathers ?’ Then they were all afraid, 
and as if they could not answer. But the Queen’s messengers said: 
“Don’t be needlessly afraid, but answer the inquiry of the Queen.” 
Then Rainimaso, the idol-keeper, answered as follows: ‘‘Since our 
Sovereign lady asks of us, this is our reply: It was her grandfather’s, 
and her father’s, and her mother’s, for the guardianship of it only was 
our father’s office and ours; for our Sovereign lady is its owner, so may 
what our Lady does give her long life.” 

Then the Queen’s messengers spoke again as follows: ‘“Then if it is 
hers, she says she will burn her own, for it befools the people, and 
wastes the substance of her subjects; and on that account do I burn 
it, says the Queen. For it is God in whom I trust, and upon whom I 
depend, and on whom my subjects depend; and therefore I declare to 
you, its keepers, that since it is mine, whatever is connected with it 
deliver up, for I will burn it altogether; for if any one retains it, 
above all, if any one conceals it, I will burn them with it; so deliver up 
everything.” And so every one who was there was astonished. 

And the idol was kept in a wooden box, there in the corner of the 








* This idol was a very celebrated one, being the second or third in rank among the idols of 
Imérina. He was the Malagasy Esculapius and patron of serpents. See Hist. of Madagascar, 
vol. i. pp. 406-409 ; Madagascar and ats People, pp. 375, 376. 
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house called the zdr0-firardzana ;* and when they were told to fetch it, 
they all looked at each other, for they were afraid of the idol, and would 
not fetch it. Then the Queen’s messengers said: ‘Do you fetch it, 
Rainivelo ;” so I rose to fetch it, Rainisoamanahirana and Rainandria- 
naly whispering to me: “Take good care lest you fall from the ladder ;” 
so I went up the ladder and brought down the box with the idol in it 
and all its belongings, and everything in which they were placed. 
There were two large wooden boxes, and fifteen large baskets with 
covers, and eleven smaller ones with covers, and nine honey boxes ;t+ 
and they were all as full as they could be. The smaller baskets were 
full of leaves and pieces of wood used as charms; and the honey boxes 
were full of idols or charms made of small pieces of wood fastened 
together alternately with small silver links and coral and beads in this 
- fashion [here in the ms. is a sketch of one of these ddy, something 
apparently to be used as a fillet for the head or an armlet]; things to 
be worn across the shoulder and round the neck and on the head, on 
going to war; all the honey boxes were filled with charms of this kind. 
One of the wooden boxes was filled with red /éméa and scarlet cloth. 
And in the other box was the idol itself, which they call Ingahibé. 
[Perhaps the nearest, and not inappropriate, translation of this word 
is ‘The old gentleman.’] This consisted of two pieces of wood, seven 
finger-breadths in length, and about the size of one’s wrist in thickness. 
And their coverings were: first, dark blue cloth; secondly, native silk 
cloth; and thirdly, scarlet cloth; and they were also anointed with 
castor-oil and with a gum used for burning as incense; and between 
them were coral beads and-pieces of silver and white beads; and 
outside they were ornamented with pieces of scarlet cloth and dark blue 
cloth, so that their appearance was like a bird having wings and head, 
the body glittering with the different kinds of beads fastened to it; its 
form was something like this. [Here in the ms. a sketch is given which 
has a rude resemblance to a bird. | 


And I must confess that, although I had taken hold of it, I still half 
thought it something having life; but after holding it up some time, I 
remembered that I was holding it too long through my joy, while they 
on the other hand were lost in amazement seeing me pull it to pieces. 
Then they said, all speaking confidently: “If Rainivelo does not die 
suddenly, then there surely is what they call Jehovah, to Whom he 
prays,” for while still holding it up I discoursed upon the nothingness 
of idols, and spoke of the power of God and the mercy of Jesus Christ. 








* The north-east corner of Hova houses, so called from the vary, a kind of invocatory chant 
to the ancestors and idols being sung there. It is esteemed the most sacred part of the house, 
and in it the fixed bedstead is generally placed. 

+ A piece of the trunk of a tree, about a foot to eighteen inches deep and ten to twelve 
inches in diameter, hollowed out and used to bring honey in from the forest. 
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And when I was just going to burn it, I said: ‘Look, all of you, for I 
will chop it up with the axe ;” then taking the axe I split it up, but it 
was a little troublesome, for the wood was slippery with the castor-oil. 

And as I was about to burn it in the fire, Rainandrianaly said: ‘Take 
good care of your fire, for if it goes out, they will say: ‘Ingahibe has 
put out the fire ;’”’ so I put some fat and firewood before I lighted it. 
And when the fire was well kindled, I put on first all the smaller articles 
and the leaves. So when they were on fire, the proverb was fulfilled : 
“Ambarivatry mitain-tenany; satria vinton-tseroka.” [Ambarivatry* burn- 
ing itself, because full of grease.”] And again, when Ingahibe was 
thrown on the fire, it reminded one of the saying: “‘Horirika namonosan- 
kena, koa levona mbdmy ny fondsany.” |‘‘Horirtka (the edible leaf of an 
arum, but often used from its size to wrap up smaller vegetables), vege- 
table wrapper, then eaten together with what it wrapped.” ] And when 
they were all in the fire, there was a fine blaze, for I took care that all 
should be destroyed, so glad was I in burning them. 

And when all was consumed, we all went away home; and as we were 
going along the road, Riamangidy’s people said: ‘‘Pastor Rainivelo will 
fall, you'll see, and die.” However, I happened to.be behind them all 
the while, though they did not know it; so when I said: ‘‘Here I am, 
for whoever tells you that, tells a lie,” they were all ashamed and had 
nothing to say for themselves. So when I came to Alakamisy,} I told every 
one I came near among all the people assembled atthe market about our 
burning the idol, for although there were many idols here among the 
Malagasy, there was not one of all of them equal to Ramahavaly. 

And after Ramahavaly’s burning, I visited 21 congregations one after 
another, preaching every Sunday about the destruction of the idols, and 
the burning of Ramahavaly, and the fulfilling of the Scriptures, and the 
power of Jesus Christ; and this. is what I preached, John xx. 24-29, 
especially the words: ‘‘Be not faithless, but believing.’ My reason for 
visiting these congregations was that they were all in the vicinity of the 
idol village, and contained many people who believed in it and acknow- 
ledged its power. These are the names of the 21 congregations to 
whom I preached as stated above :— 


Ambohimanga Imanankasina Ifiaferana Inamehana 

Do. (Andakana) Isaoka Ambatofotsy . Ambohidratrimo 
Imeritsiafindra Ambodifahitra Ilazaina Mandrarahody 
Imerimandroso Ambohitrantenaina Ilafy Ampasika 
Imahatsinjo Manandriana Ambohipanja Avaratr’Ampananina 
Imangarano 


I preached nothing else until I had visited all these congregations. 


[Translated by the EDITOR.] RAINIVELO, assor. 


* A shrub, the Cazanus indicus, Spreng. 
+ Thursday, the name also of the place where the market is held on that day, near Ambo- 
himanga. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS ON MADAGASCAR. 


(1) Zwelve Monthsin Madagascar. 
By Joseph Mullens, D.D., Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

We are glad to welcome from the 
graphic pen of Dr. Mullens an 
addition to the not very voluminous 
collection of books on Madagascar. 
In the twelvemonth of his stay in 
this country he possessed unusual 
opportunities for seeing those portions 
of the island where the L. M. S. mis- 
- sion is in operation; and his book 
gives a picturesque and, on the whole, 
not very far from correct account of 
both the country and people, as far 
as they came under his notice. It is 
not very remarkable, considering the 
circumstances of the visit of the 
Deputation, and their want of that 
thorough acquaintance with the peo- 
ple which only constant intercourse 
with them can give, that the Doctor’s 
views of the Malagasy are somewhat 
strongly tinted with rose-colour. The 
congregations and people, as seen by 
the Deputation in most of their 
tours through the country, presented 
by no means their usual every-day 
aspect, and consequently left a far 
more favourable impression as_ to 
their progress than the actual state 
of things warrants one in forming. 
So that we demur very strongly to the 
statement that the Doctor and his col- 
league ‘‘everywhere came into closest 
contact with the native churches, 
to an extent that no Englishman, 
missionary or traveller, has ever 
done before’’ (preface, p. v.), On the 
contrary, we affirm that every mission- 
ary in active work comes into far 
closer contact with his people at every 
Bible class and Sunday service than 
the Deputation could possibly do at 
any of the places they passed through. 
And this was just because, as Dr. 
Mullens says, they ‘‘saw the religious 
life of the people on the large scale, 
not merely in its details in a single 
locality.”’ 

Making, however, allowance for 


the above causes of misconception, 
the book contains much to interest 
not only those who have never been 
in Madagascar, but also those who 
are familiar with it. No one has yet 
described the physical features of 
the country half so minutely and 
picturesquely as Dr. Mullens has 
done in this book. The Doctor has 
a gift for physical geography, and 
has pictured the mountain ranges, 
the rice plains, and the river valleys 
of the interior with real enthusiasm. 
We can hardly, however, go quite 
so far as he does in his admiration of 
the bare hills and dreary landscapes 
of many parts of Imerina. And 
though by no means belonging to 
the 221 admzrarz class of people, who 
go from Dan to Beersheba and find 
all barren, we can hardly help smiling 
at the profusion with which the 
epithet ‘noble’ is strewn over his 
pages when speaking of hills and 
rocks. True we sometimes have 
gorgeous effects of light and shade, 
and the red clay hills glow at sunset 
with a marvellous intensity of colour ; 
but the exquisite purity of the air 
at some times of the year would 
glorify any landscape, however devoid 
of interest. But we owe warm thanks 
to the Doctor for his excellent and 
minutely detailed Map of the two 
chief central provinces. It is a real 
gain to our knowledge of the country; 
and we could have wished that Dr. 
Mullens’s geographical researches 
could have been extended over the 
whole island. We are sorry, however, 
that, by some oversight, the map 
does not bear upon it some recogni- 
tion of the great services rendered by 
the late Mr. Cameron in the prelim- 
inary surveys, triangulation, and mea- 
suring of base-lines, without which 
the map could not have the same 
claims to accuracy. which it now 
possesses. This is acknowledged in 
the book, but many will see the map 
who will not see the book, or will soon 
forget Mr. Cameron’s share in its 
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production, even if they have read 
about it. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Lake Itasy and 
the Volcanic District,’’ Dr. Mullens 
has made a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the physical geo- 
graphy of the island. It is true that 
for some years past it has been known 
that there were evident traces of 
volcanic disturbance in the molten 
appearance of the rocks in the west 
and south-west of Imerina, and in 
the scoria and lava occasionally met 
with in those parts. In a journal of 
the Rev. T. Campbell, C. M.S., print- 
ed in the Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer, June, 1869, p. 192, there are 
interesting details of these appear- 
ances; but Dr. Mullens has given far 


fuller information on the subject, and ~ 


has shewn how extensive and energetic 
these subterranean influences must 
have been, and how very conspicuous 
are its traces in the great number of 
extinct craters to the west and south- 
west of the mass of Ankaratra. 

With regard to Dr. Mullens’s 
estimate of the population of Mada- 
gascar, while agreeing with him that 
probably former estimates were too 
high, we have a strong impression 
that he errs in the other direction. 
Somewhat positive statements are 
made in the book, and were put 
forward rather prominently at the 
L. M. S. Annual Meeting in May 
of this year, about the mere ‘‘guess- 
work’’ upon which former estimates 
of the population were founded ; but, 
on examining the estimate made by 
the Deputation, it is perfectly evident 
that they also have largely used 
‘‘euess-work’’ with regard to several 
of their items. The Sakalava country, 
for instance, which stretches the 
whole western side of Madagascar, 
970 miles long, and overlapping consi- 
derably at each end, they only passed 
through once, by an unfrequented 
route; yet it is confidently set down 
as containing 500,000 people, neither 
more nor less. The same remark 
applies to the inhabitants of the 
eastern coast, to those living in and 
between the two great lines of forest, 
to the people of Ikongo, and to the 
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Ibara tribes; some of these latter 
indeed were not seen at all by 
Dr. Mullens and his colleague. We 
have a strong impression, derived 
from reports, more or less reliable, 
that both the Sakalava and Ibara 
countries will be found to be more 
thickly peopled than Dr. Mullens 
thinks ; but, before we can set down 
exactfigures, weneed more exploration 
of the country in these directions. 
Two-thirds, at least, of the island are 
practically unknown to us. In the 
sixth chapter, which treats of ‘‘The 
Land and People of Madagascar,’’ 
Dr. Mullens has most ingeniously 
woven together in a concise narrative 
all the most important facts known 
as to the history of the Malagasy 
people; we think, however, that the 
dates he gives for some of the most 
important events in their history 
before they were known to Europeans 
are very problematical (see pages 
178, 179, 181). But he gives some 
interesting particulars as to the 
activity of commerce and navigation 
in the Indian Ocean many centuries 
ago, which confirm the generally-held 
belief that the Hova and _ other 
allied whiter tribes are of Malay stock, 
and which show how easily emigration 
might have taken place from the 
Malay Archipelago in this direction 
at a rather remote era. 

The four or five page-illustrations 
given, and some of the smaller ones, 
are so good that we wish that 
Dr. Mullens had given a_ larger 
selection from the extensive series of 
photographic views he took when 
travelling in Madagascar. 

We have been amused by the 
rather free translations Dr. Mullens 
gives of some Malagasy names: 
‘‘Get your tiffin’? may do on a stretch 
for Mandanivatsy (p. 235), but to the 
meaning as given of Tsiénimparihy 
(p. 81), Sakalava (p. 168), Malaim- 
bandy (p. 170), Sihanaka (p. 262), 
Tanin-dolo (p. 89), and some others, 
we put a very emphatic query. In 
the names of places both in the book 
and the map there are many instances 
showing that the rules of Malagasy 
orthography have not been under-— 
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stood; thus we have Ambohiveloma, 
Ampasim/otsy, etc. But, as we have 
said, we heartily welcome the book; 
and we trust that it will not only 
strengthen the interest’ which has 
been felt in Madagascar for many 
years past by the friends of missions, 
but will direct the attention of scien- 
tific explorers,—geologists, natural- 
ists, and botanists,—to this country, as 
a field where there is still ample room 
for research in various departments 
of science. 

(2) From Fianarantsia to [kingo. 
Being Notes of a Fourney made on 
behalf of the London Missionary 
Soczety. By George A. Shaw; pp. 
19. Antananarivo: A. Kingdon. 

This little pamphlet is a record of 
some true missionary exploration and 
work. The tribe called Ikongo, living 
in a district of the same name to the 
south-east of the Betsiléo country, 
have long been noted for their inde- 
pendent character, and the deter- 
mined and successful resistance they 
have made to the Hova. By exer- 
cising judgment, tact, and patience, 
Mr. Shaw has at last got access to 
this people; and in his pamphlet he 
describes his visit (in Sept. and Oct. 
of last year) to the strongly fortified 
mountain, also called Ikongo, which 
is the capital and citadel of the tribe. 
Even he, however, was not allowed 
to enter the place, but he gives a 
description of it. The difficulty of 
access to Ikongo may be understood 
from the following extract :—‘‘Quite 
early this morning we became aware 
by the firing of guns that the king 
was leaving the fortress, on his way 
tome. So | again anxiously awaited 
him, fully expecting he would soon 
put an end to our suspense. But I 
was told that though so close, it 
would take quite a day to get either 
up or down the intricate path. So I 
had nothing to do but wait till next 
day.’’ 

Although the Ikongo chief and 
his people were strongly prejudiced 
against ‘‘the praying,’’ as being in 
their minds closely connected with 
Hova domination, Mr. Shaw was 
able to place a teacher to instruct 


them in reading, etc. ; and with this 
he was obliged for that time to be 
content. But he was encouraged in 
having made any opening for light 
to enter. We advise those of our 
readers who have not seen the pam- 
phlet to procure and read it for them- 
selves. We are happy to give in the 
preceding pages further information 
kindly supplied by Mr. Shaw, after a 
second visit made to Ikongo, as tothe 
prospects of spreading the Gospel 
amongst its people. 

(3) Zhe Sdakalava. Being Notes 
of a Fourney made from Antana- 
narivo to some Lowns on the Border 
of the Sakalava Territory, in Fune 
and Fuly, 1875. By Joseph S. Sewell; 
pp. 24, with a Map. Antananarivo: 
A. Kingdon. 

This interesting pamphlet opens up 
a part of Madagascar never before 
visited by a missionary, and only 
once or twice crossed by a European 
trader or naturalist. Up to the 
present time none of the Malagasy 
races have seemed so inaccessible to 
the Gospel as the widely-spread tribes 
of the Sakalava. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Ankavandra and Imanan- 
daza, however, Hova garrison towns 
on the edge of the Sakalava territory 
to the west of Madagascar, and from 
seventy to eighty miles from the Mo- 
zambique channel, there seems a very 
favourable opening for commencing 
mission work among these tribes. 
The Sakalava in the neighbourhood 
seem to live in friendly relations with 
the Hova, and to be favourably 
disposed to Christianity. It is greatly 
to be wished that Mr. Sewell’s 
suggestion could be carried out, and 
that each of these two important 
places should be occupied by a good 
native evangelist, so that the Sakalava 
tribes living near each respectively 
might be taught, and their children 
brought into schools. But the paper 
kindly prepared by Mr. Pickersgill, 
Mr. Sewell’s companion on_ his 
journey, and given in the preceding 
pages, enters fully into this question, 
and supplies many facts omitted by 
Mr. Seweil in his account. 

Besides the interest which this 
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paper has from a missionary point of 
view, it adds some valuable informa- 
tion to our knowledge of the geogra- 
phy and physical features of Central 
Madagascar. Instead of the hills 
west of Lake Itasy forming the edge 
of the central plateau of the island, 
as was at one time supposed, 
Mr. Sewell’s journey shews that 
this elevated portion of Madagascar 
extends for nearly two degrees of 
longitude west of Antananarivo, with 
high hills at its western edge, and 
then dips down suddenly into the 
plain of Bemaraha, a valley somewhat 
resembling that of Ankay on the 
eastern side, but at a much less 
elevation above the sea-level, 300 or 
400 feet only, instead of about 3000 
feet. The sections given with the 
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map show that the central plateau of 
this island has a cup-shaped hollow 
towards the centre, with the edges 
higher on each side. This, it will be 
remembered, ison a smaller scale what 
the southern half of the African 
continent is on a larger one, as shewn 
by Dr. Livingstone’s travels and -re- 
searches. Mr. Sewell’s map also 
shews the course of a very important 
river, the Tsiribihina, hardly known 
by name even before, which receives 
the Mania from North Betsileo, and 
the Mahajilo, the Kitsamby, and 
other considerable streams from Ime- 
rina and the district to the west. 
Altogether, the pamphlet is an inter- 
esting and valuable addition to our 
knowledge of this country, and of 
some of its numerous tribes. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
MADAGASCAR DURING THE YEAR 1875. 


POLITICAL.—There has been not a 
little excitement during the year on 
the subject of slavery, and the import- 
ation of slaves into Madagascar. As 
far as can be ascertained, the royal 
proclamation of Oct. 2, 1874, decree- 
‘ing the freedom of all slaves brought 
into Madagascar since the signing of 
the Anglo-Malagasy Treaty, June 7, 
1865, is practically a dead letter. It 


is stilla disputed point whether any. 


slaves have actually been set free asa 
result of the proclamation, although, 
according to Sir Bartle Frere and 
other good authorities, from 8,000 to 
10,000 slaves are imported annually. 
It is impossible to believe that such’ 
large numbers of slaves can be intro- 
duced into the country without the 
connivance of local governors and 
other officials; and from information 
received from those who have lately 
been on the coast, both east and 
north-west, it appears that there are 
regular establishments for the recep- 


tion of newly-imported slaves, where 
they are kept until they can speak a 
few sentences of Malagasy. Not long 
agoa gang of slaves who could hardly 
speak a word of the language was 
seen only a few miles south of 
the Capital by a missionary of the 
L. M. S. Those who know the all- 
pervading influence of the central 
Government, even in remote parts of 
the island where Hova officials are 
stationed, can hardlyavoid concluding 
that it must be to the interest of some 
persons very high in position zo¢ to 
put a stop to this state of things; 
and that, notwithstanding proclama- 
tions which read exceedingly well, 
nothing very effectual will be done 
to stop the slave trade unless a con- 
stant pressure is exercised by England 
to oblige the native Government to 
observe their treaty engagements. 
The presence of a British Consul on 
the north-west coast would probably 
do much to check the evil. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
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About the middle of the year there 
was considerable exercising of the 
public mind on the subject of medical 
attendance. In June, Dr. Parker, of 
the L. M. S. mission in Bétsiléo, was 
sent for by the Queen to be Court 
Physician; and in September, Dr. 
Mackie, who had left Antananarivo 
for the Cape, returned from Tamatave, 
having accepted a similar position. 
In a royal proclamation delivered in 
Andohalo on August 6th, the Queen 
informed her subjects of these appoint- 
ments, telling them that her medical 
officers should also attend the people 


free of charge, and that she would . 


even give them medicine if she had 
any suited to their complaints. 


In April, May, and June, consider- 
able excitement was caused in North- 
west Vonizongo by the discovery of a 
hot sulphur spring in that neighbour- 
hood. It is said that some one passing 
by the place, and being afflicted with 
one of the very common skin diseases 
of the country, happened to bathe in 
the water, and to his surprise and 
delight found himself, like Naaman, 
freed of his complaint. The fame of 
this cure soon spread, and the poor 
ignorant people, thinking the water 
would heal every disease that flesh is 
heir to, flocked in great numbers 
to the spot. Some 8,000 people, it is 
reported, were there at one time, 
living in tents, so that the villages for 
some distance were almost deserted. 
But, instead of gaining benefit, a large 
proportion contracted new diseases, 
and numbers died from fever ; so that 
at last the Government were obliged 
to interfere and disperse the assem- 
bled crowds. An analysis of the water 
shews that it contains sulphates of 
magnesia and soda and common salt. 


RELIGIOUS.—In the early part of 
the year a special series of six services, 
one every week, was held in the church 
at Avaratr’ Andohalo, for youths and 
young men, to impress upon them the 
importance of personal religion, and 
the obligations of purity of conduct 
and heart. Some startling revelations 
as to the low state of morals among 
young people, and, as it was feared, 


spire covered with zinc. 


an increase of licentious habits, greatly 
encouraged by the openly vicious 
conduct of young men of the upper 
classes, was the immediate cause of 
holding these services. It is to be 
feared also that there has been latterly 
a great increase of drunkenness, not- 
withstanding the stringent laws of 
the native Government against the 
making or sale of spirits. 


In June the usual half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Lsan-enim-bilana (lit. 
“every six-months’’), the Church 
Congress or Congregational Union of 
the churches in Imeérina, was held in 
the Memorial Church, Faravohitra. 
The Rev. C. Jukes presided; and 
papers were read on ‘The sending of 
Native Missionaries by the Union’ ; 
‘The Observance of the Lord’s Day’ ; 
and ‘The taking care of the House of 
Prayer.’ The meeting was well 
attended, and it was resolved to send 
two native missionaries to the Ibara 
tribes in the south of the island, and 
to make half-yearly collections for 
their support, in June and December, 
in all the churches connected with 
the Union. 


On June 24th, the spacious and 
handsome church of the Norwegian 
Mission at Antananarivo was opened 
for divine worship. Almost all the 
Norwegian missionaries in the central 
provinces were present and took part 
in the services; and a large number 
of the members of the other Protes- 
tant missions also attended. The 
church is a commodious structure, 
mostly of sun-dried brick, designed 
in a simple Gothic style, and in the 
form of a Latin cross. It has a lofty 
tower of burnt brick in the centre of 
the northern end, crowned by a short 
The church 
stands in a commanding position at 
Ambatovinaky, above one of the chief 
roadways of the city, and is a promi- 
nent object from the west and north- 
west of the Capital. 

In August, an L. M. S. mission was 
commenced amongst the Sihanaka 
by the arrival of the Rev. J. Pearse 
and Mrs. Pearse at Ambatondrazaka. 
During the year some important 
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missionary and exploratory journeys 
have been made by members of 
the L. M.S. and F. F. M. A. missions: 
viz., Mr. G. A. Shaw to Ikéngo; Rev. 
H. W. Grainge to Mojanga; Mr. J.S. 
Sewell and Rev. W. C. Pickersgill 
to Ankavandra and Imanandaza; and 
Rev. T. Brockway along part of the 
east coast. But as full accounts of 
the three former are given in the 
preceding pages it is unnecessary to 
do more than mention them here. 

On August 3rd the foundation-stone 
of a Hospital for women and children, 
in connection with the S. P. G. mission 
in Antananarivo, was laid by Mrs. 
Lindsay at Ankorahotra. 


LITERARY.—The Revision of the 
Malagasy Bible has been proceeded 
with during the year by the Committee 
of Delegates, and under the super- 
vision of the Rev. W. E. Cousins, Re- 
vising Editor. The portions revised 
during the year are Genesis xlv.—lL., 
the whole of the book of Exodus, 
and Matthew xvii. 14—xxi. 32. The 
Committee has met every Tuesday 
since Feb. gth. 

A Malagasy Bible Dictionary has 
been commenced during the last half- 
year under the editorship of Revs. J. 
Sibree, P. G. Peake, and T. T. Mat- 
thews. It will probably be a work of 
from 700 to 800 pages, demy octavo, 
and illustrated. 

A Malagasy-English Dictionary has 
also lately been commenced under the 
charge of a small committee of mem- 
bers of the L. M. S. and F. F. M.A., 
and edited by Mr. Street. This dic- 
tionary, it is proposed, shall include 
every known Malagasy word, so far 
as this is attainable, giving also those 


of other dialects than the Hova. It. 


will probably be a much larger work 
than Mr. Johns’ Dictionary, and the 
usage of most words will be shewn by 
illustrations taken from the proverbs, 
kabary, and other purely native pro- 
ductions. 

A small English-Malagasy Diction- 
ary, chiefly intended for Malagasy 
students, but most useful also to 
English residents, has lately been 
published by Mr. J. S. Sewell. 


The year 1875 will probably be 
memorable in the future literary his- 
tory of Madagascar as the date of the 
commencement of the first Malagasy 
newspaper. Jy Gazety Malagasy 
was commenced on May rst of this 
year, and has already a large circu- 
lation. It is a monthly paper of four 
pages, and is issued at one evanam- 
batry (one third of twopence) per copy. 
May it soon become a weekly, and 
eventually a daily, paper, and do 
much to stimulate and enlighten the 
native mind. 


OBITUARY. The death of Mr. Cam- 
eron, of the L. M. S. mission, on 
October 3rd, is noticed at full length in 
the preceding pages, and an account 
given of his long and honourable life- 
work. 

The Rev. Dr. Percival, of the S.P.G. 
mission at Tamatave, died of fever on 
his way from the Capital to the east 
coast, at Ranomafana, on April 4th. 

On May a2ist, the oldest officer of 
the Malagasy army, Rainingory, 16 
Honours, died at Ambohimanga. He 
was supposed to be not less than 100 
years old, and until very recently had 
been a hale and vigorous old man. 
He was born at Ambohibeldma, and 
was greatly esteemed as a brave 
soldier by the first Radama, whom 
he accompanied in most of his war 
expeditions in various parts of the 
island. In his old age he was greatly 
respected and beloved by his family 
and friends. The Queen shewed him 
all honour, and directed that, as he 
was a hundred years old, his corpse 
should be wrapped in a hundred red 
silk Zamba. The family tomb where 
he is buried is said to have been used 
as a hiding-place by the Christians 
in the persecution. 


Postscript. Since the above was 
in the printer’s hands, we have to 
record, with heart-felt sorrow, the 
sudden and unexpected death of our 
dear friend and neighbour, the Rev. 
J. T. Wesley. Mr. Wesley had not 
been five months in the country, and 
was hoping to proceed to Antsihana- 
ka, as the colleague of Mr. Pearse, 
in the cold season of 1876. But he 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


suffered from the heat of the climate 
as the hot season approached; and, 
although no serious apprehension was 
entertained until a day or two before 
his death, he rapidly sank, owing to 
inflammation of the liver, and died 
at Antananarivo on Dec. igth, and 
was buried in the Ambatonakanga 
Church-yard on the following Tues- 
day. Wemade special reference to 
his death on the following Sunday 
afternoon at Antsahamanitra church, 
Ambohimanga, in an address founded 
on 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. At this church 
Mr. Wesley was accustomed to attend, 
and init, hardly three months after 
his arrival in Madagascar, he preach- 
ed his first Malagasy sermon. His 
loss is sincerely regretted by the 
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native congregation, to whom he had 
endeared himself by his loving and 
gentle disposition, —as well as by his 
own countrymen and women. 

ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF 
MISSIONARIES. 

Arrived, iaiwy 20th. oRevag Jak. 
Wesley and Mrs. Wesley (Antsihana- 
ka Mission). 

uly, 2Otuy geve Cr ke Price and 
Mrs. Price ; Miss Brockway (Betsileo 
Mission). 

Aug. gth. Mr. John Parrett and 
Mrs. Parrett (Imerina Mission). 

Aug. 23rd. Rev. J. Pearse and Mrs. 
Pearse (Antsihanaka Mission). 

Left. July 2oth.. ,Rev. R..Baron. 

Aug. 10th. Mr. W. Pooland Mrs. 
Pool, and Miss Gilpin. 

EDITOR. (J.S.) 


SOO 


LIST OF ENGLISH BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND 


PAPERS ON 


Thinking that many of the readers of the 
ANNUAL would be interested in seeing what 
has already been written about Madagascar, 
and where they can obtain information on 
special subjects connected with its geo- 
graphy, natural history, botany, philology, 
etc., I have, at considerable pains, prepared 
the following account. It is the most full 
and complete of any list yet published, but 
is still far from being a perfect one; there 
are several papers on the botany of the island 
of which I have been unable as yet to obtain 
the particulars.—ED. (J.S.) © 


BOOKS (GENERAL.) 


1. Zhe Adventures of Robert Drury dur- 
ing Fifteen Years’ Captivity on the Lsland 
of Madagascar; containing a Description 
of that Island; an Account of its Produce, 
Manufactures, and Commerce; with an Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs, Wars 
and Civil Policy of its Inhabitants ; to which 
is added a Vocabulary of the Madagascar 
Language. London: 1729. f 

(1a. An abridged account of the above is 
given in vol. 3 of Chambers’ Miscellany of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Tracts, new ed. 1872.) 

2. Travels and Memoirs of Count Leny- 
owski. 2nd vol. 

3. The Loss of the ‘Winterton’ East In- 
diaman, By Capt. Buchan. 

4. Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 


MADAGASCAR. 


Arabia, and Madagascar. By Commodore 
Owen, R.N. London: 1833. 

5. Voyage to Madagascar and the East 
Indies. By the Abbé Rochon. Translated 
from the French. With a Map. London: 
17935 pp. 400. 

6. A History of the Island of Madagas- 
car ; comprising a Political Account of the 
Island ; the Religion, Manners, and Customs 
of its Inhabitants, and its Natural Produc- 
tions. With an Appendix, containing a 
History of the several attempts to introduce 


Christianity into the Island. By Samuel 
Copland. With a Map. London: 1822; 
PP: 369 


7. The Widowed Missionarys Fournal ; 
containing some Account of Madagascar ; 
and also a Narrative of the Missionary Career 
of the Rev. J. Jeffreys. By Keturah Jeffreys. 
Southampton: 1827; pp. 216. 

8. Listory of Madagascar. Compiled 
chiefly from original documents, by Rev, 
William Ellis. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. London: 1838; pp. 1054. 

g. A Narrative of the Persecutions of the 
Christians in Madagascar, with Details of 
the Escape of the Six Refugees now in 
England. By Revs. J. J. Freeman and David 
Johns. London: 1840; pp. 298. 

to. Chapters xlix.—lii. in Tyerman and 
Bennet’s Voyages and Travels round the 
World, pp. 269-288 ; 2nd ed. London: 1840, 

11. Madagascar Past and Present; with 
Considerations as to the Political and Com- 
mercial Relations of England and France, 
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and as to the Progress of Christian Civiliza- 
tion. By a Resident. London: 1847. 

12. ZLhree Visits to Madagascar during 
the years 1853, 1854, and 1856; including a 
Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the 
Natural History of the Country, and of the 
present Civilization of the People. By Rev. 
W. Ellis. Map and Illustrations. London: 
1859; pp. 470. 

13. Lhe Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer ; 
inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. Trans- 
lated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph. D. London: 
1861; pp. 338. 

14. Madagascar: tts Missions and tts 
Martyrs. By Rev. E. Prout. London: 1862. 

15. Madagascar and the Malagasy ; with 
Sketches in the Provinces of Tamatave, Beta- 
nimena, and Ankova. By Lieut. S. P. Oliver, 
R.A. Illustrations in Chromolithography. 
London: 1863. 

16. The Gosfel in Madagascar: Preface 
by Bp. Ryan. London: 1863. 

17. Zhe Aye-aye (Cheiromys Madagas- 
cariensis), a Monograph by Prof. R. Owen. 
London: 1863. 

18. Mauritius and Madagascar. By Bp. 
Ryan. London: 1863. 

19. Madagascar: its Social and Religious 
Progress. By Mrs, Ellis. London: 1863; 
pp- 208. 

20. Madagascar Revisited ; describing the 
Events of a New Reign, and the Revolution 
which followed it. By Rev. W. Ellis. Illustra- 
tions. London: 1867; pp. 502. 

21. Madagascar and its People. By Lyons 
Mac Leod, Ex-Consul at Mozambique. 

22. The Martyr Church: a Record of the 
Introduction, Persecutions, and Triumphs of 
Christianity in Madagascar. By Rev. W. 
Ellis. Illustrations. London: 1869; pp. 400. 

23. Madagascar and its People: Notes 
of a Four Years’ Residence. With a Sketch 
of the History, Position, and Prospects of 
Mission Work amongst the Malagasy. By 
James Sibree, Jun., Archt. of the Memorial 
Churches, Map and Illustrations. London: 
1870 ; pp. 576. 

24. Lhe Powder Monkeys: the Adven- 
tures of two Boys in the Island of Madagas- 
car, By William Dalton. London: 1874. 
(Called by the Atheneum, ‘‘Trash for Boys.”’) 

25. Proceedings of a Missionary Confer- 
ence held at Antananarivo, Madagascar, in 
Jan. 1874. Antananarivo: 1874; pp. 161. 

26. Twelve Months in Madagascar. By 
Joseph Mullens, D.D., Foreign Secretary of 
the L.M.S. Map and Illustrations, London : 
1875 3 Pp. 334- 

27. Three or four Chapters in Life of 
William Ellis, Missionary to the South Seas 
and Madagascar. By his Son. London: 
1874. 

BOOKS (PHILOLOGICAL), 


1. A Dictionary of the Malagasy Lan- 
uage. In Two Parts: English-Malagasy, by 
ev. J. J. Freeman; Malagasy-English, by 


Rev. D. Johns; assisted by native Malagasy. 
Antananarivo: 1835; pp. 705. 

2. An Outline of a Grammar of the 
Malagasy Language, as spoken by the Hovas. 
By E. Baker. Port Louis: 1845; London: 
1864 ; pp. 48. 

3 A. Grammar of the Malagasy Lan- 
guage in the Ankova Dialect. By Rev. D. 
Griffiths. Woodbridge: 1854; pp. 244. 

4. Introduction to the Language and 
Literature of Madagascar. By Rev. Julius 
Kessler. With Hints to Travellers, and a 
new Map. London: 1870; pp. go. 

5. Malagasy Proverbs; collected by 
Messrs. W. E. Cousins and J. Parrett, and 
printed for the use of Europeans interested 
in the Study of the Language. Antanana- 
rivo: 1871; pp. 78. 

6. A Concise Introduction to the Study 
of the Malagasy Language. By Rev. W. 
E. Cousins. Antananarivo: 1873; pp. 80. 

7. Malagasy Kabary from the time of 
Andrianampoinimerina. Collected by Rev. 
W.E. Cousins. Antananarivo: 1873; pp. 58. 

8. Gramara Malagasy. (In Malagasy.) 1st 
part. By Rev. G. Cousins. Antananarivo : 
1873 ; Pp: 70. 

9. Diksionary Englisy sy Malagasy ho 
any izay mianatra Teny Englisy. Nataony 
Joseph S, Sewell. Antananarivo: 1875; pp. 
379. 

10. Dictionnaire Malgache-Francais, ré- 
digé par les Missionaires Catholiques de 
Madagascar, et adapté aux Dialectes de 
toutes les Provinces. Réunion: 1855; pp. 
798. 

11. Dictionnaire Francais-Malgache, ré- 
digé par les Missionaires Catholiques de 
Madagascar, et adapté aux Dialectes de 
toutes les Provinces. Ile Bourbon: 1853; 
pp. 850. ‘ 

12. Grammatre Malgache, rédigé par les 
Missionaires Catholiques de Madagascar. 
(Pére Webber.) Réunion: 1835; pp. 118. 

13. Grammaire Malgache, par le 
Laurent Alloud, de la Cie. de Jésus. Tana- 
narivo: 1872; pp. 383. 

14. Zantarany Andriana eto Madagas- 
car. Histoire des Rois d’Imérine, d’aprés 
les Manuscrits Malgaches. Tomei. (In Ma- 
lagasy.) Antananarivo: 1873; pp. 260. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS. 

1. On the Egg and Bones of the £pyornis. 
(Translated from Comptes Rendus de l’ Aca- 
démte des Sciences; Tom. xxxii. 1837, pp. 
1o1.) By M. Isidore G. St.-Hilaire. Ann. 


_and Mag. of Nat. History ; Mar. 1857. 


2. Notes on the Egg and Portions of 
Leg-bones of Zpyornis. By Prof. R. Owen. 
Proc. Zool. Soc, Jan. 1852; pp. 9. 

3. Anaccount of the Ovahs. By Capt. 
Locke Lewis. Lond. Geog. Four. vol. v. 1835. 

4. Memoir on Geography of Madagascar. 
By Col. J. A. Lloyd. Roy. Geog. Soc. Four- 
nal, vol. xx. 1821. 


5. The Aye-aye. By W. B. Tegetmeir. 


AND PAPERS ON MADAGASCAR. 
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With 4 Illustrations. Jntellectual Observer, 
Mar. 1862; pp. 130-134. (See also ‘The 
Habits of the Aye-aye.” By W. B. Teget- 
meir. Jutel, Obs. Dec. 1862; pp. 379, 380.) 

6. Madagascar and its Christianity. Byrzt, 
Quar. Rev. Apr. 1863; pp. 303-313. 

7. France and Madagascar. Srit. Quar. 
Rev. Jan. 1864; pp. 220-242. 

8. On the Natural History of Madagas- 
car. By H. W. Bates. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863. 

g. On the Malagasy Races. By Crau- 
furd. Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. vol. vii. no, 
2 (1863); pp. 69. 

to. Notes on the West Coast [of Mada- 
gascar]. By Capt. J. C. Wilson, R.N. 

11. The Mammals of Madagascar. By 
P. L. Sclater, Ph. D., etc. Quar. Fournal of 
Science ; Apr. 1864. ° 

12, The Apyornis. 
July 1864. 

13. The Butterflies of Madagascar. By 
Roland Trimen (Cape Town), Mem. Entom. 
Soc. Lond. Quar. Four. Sct. Oct. 1864. 

14. Tubercular Leprosy in Madagascar. 
By Dr. Andrew Davidson, F. R. C. P., etc. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society: Apr. 6, 1864; 


Quar. Four. Sct. 


2. 
ite Ob the Egg of Epyornis. By G. D. 
Rowley, Esq. 

16.—A Boat Voyage along the Coast 
Lakes of East Madagascar. By Capt. W. 
Rooke, R.A., etc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Dec. 11, 
1865 ; pp. 13. 

17. On Ankova, the Central Province of 
Madagascar ; and the Royal or Sacred Cities. 
By Rev. W. Ellis; Dec. 11, 1865. Proc. 
Roy. Geog. Soc., vol. x. no. 11, Feb. 20, 
1866 ; also in Fournal R.G.S., vol. xxxvi. 

18. <A Visit to the North-east Provinces 
of Madagascar. By Rev. H. Maundrell, 
C.M.S. Roy. Geog. Soc. Jan. 1867. 

1g. Choreomania: an Historical Sketch. 
With some Account of an Epidemic observed 
in Madagascar. By Dr. A. Davidson. Zain. 
Med. Four. Aug. 1867; pp. 15. 

20. The Hovas and other characteristic 
Tribes of Madagascar. By Lieut. S. P. 
Oliver, R.A., etc. Four. Anthrop. Institute, 
Lond. Mar. 3, 1868; pp. 20. , 

21. A Bird’s-eye Nha of Madagascar. 
From the French of M: D. Charnay. /2lus- 
trated Travels, vol. i. 1869. Illustrations ; 
Ppp. 22-29, 49-57, 81-88. 

22. Church Problems in Madagascar, 
Brit. Quar. Rev. Apr. 1870; pp. 474-485. 

23. Country Work in Madagascar ; being 
the Journal of a Visit to the Betsileo 
Province. By Rev. C. Jukes, Lond. Miss. 
Soc. ; 1870; pp. 47. 

24. The Race Elements of the Madecasses. 
By C, Staniland Wake, Esq. ournal of 
Anthrop. Institute. Dec. 14, 1869 ; pp: 29-56. 

25. The Rukh of Madagascar (’pyornis 
Maximus). The Academy, Nov. 13, 1869; 

. 45. 
J 26. A Brief Review of the L. M. S. 
Mission in Madagascar; from 1861 to 1870. 


Antananarivo : 


By Rev. W. E. Cousins. 
1871; pp. 39. re 

27. Journal of a Visit to the Tanala and 
Betsileo Provinces in 1870. By Louis Street. 
Friends’ For. Mis. Assoc. London: 1871; 
Pp: 44- ; 

28. The Exploits of Ikotofetsy and Ima- 
haka, two Madagascar Rogues. A very old 
Story. Translated byJamesCameron. Cafe 
Magazine ; Cape Town: 1871; pp. 334-344. 

29. Recent Explorations in Madagascar 
[Grandidier’s].  Lllustrated Travels; vol. 
iv. 1872. Illustrations; pp. 140-150. 

30. The Translation of the Malagasy 
Bible. By Rev. W. E. Cousins. Antana- 
narivo: 18733; pp. 16. 

31. On the Early Inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar. By James Cameron, Cafe Maga- 
zine ; Cape Town: 1873; pp. 330-338. 

32. Customs and Curiosities of Madagas- 
car. By Dr. A. Davidson. Sunday Magazine ; 
June, July, and Sept., 1873. Illustrations. 

. An Account, Historical and Physio- 
logical, of the Madagascar Ordeal Poison, 
the Zanghinta venentfera. By Dr. A. David- 
son. YFournal of Anatomy and Physiology ; 
vol, vill. pp. 97-112. 

34. From Fianarantsoa to Mananjara. 
By G. A. Shaw, L. M. S. Antananarivo: 
1874; pp. II. 

35. To Antsihanaka and Back. By Rev. 
J. Sibree, Jun. Antananarivo: 1874; pp. 29. 

36. Recollections of Mission Life in Ma- 
dagascar during the Early Days of the 
L. M.S. Mission. By James Cameron. An- 
tananarivo : 1874; pp. 28. . 

37, From Fianarantsoa to Ikongo. By G. 
A. Shaw. Antananarivo: 1875; pp. 19. 

38. The Fauna of Madagascar. Cham- 
bers’ Fournal, 1875. 

39. The Central Provinces of Madagascar. 
By Rey. Dr. Mullens. Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. ; 
No. iii., vol. xix. Jan. 25, 1875; pp. 182-205. 

40. The Sakalava. Notes of a Journey 
to some Towns on the Border of the Sakalava 
Territory, in June and July, 1875. By Joseph 
S. Sewell, F.F.M.A. Antananarivo; 1875. 
With Map; pp. 24. 

41. Description of Tangena Tree and 
Fruit; by Dr. Hooker. Botanical Miscel- 
lany, iil. 290. 186 (?). 

——_+e—_—_ 


The Editor will feel greatly obliged if any 
friend who knows of other books, pamphlets, 
papers in magazines, or in Proceedings of 
learned Societies, relating to Madagascar and 
its people, which have been omitted in the 
above list, will kindly send him particulars 
of the same, so that as complete an acccount 
as possible may be obtained of everything 
relating to this country which has appeared 
in print. All being well, a list of French 
works on the subject will be inserted in the 
next number of the ANNUAL. 
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VARIETIES. 


‘HEAVENLY PRINCESSES.’ 


X THEN Malagasy orators wish to 
be very polite to ladies in their 
audience, they use the high-sound- 


ing title Andriambavy lanitra, or 
‘Heavenly princesses !’ 


WE. C. 


MALAGASY ‘SONS OF GOD’ 


N old Malagasy fables a class of 
beings called Zanak’ Andria- 
manttra (‘Sons of God’) were often 
referred to. Among other remark- 
able qualities ascribed to these Za- 
nak’ Andriamanitra was that they 


could not be killed. To this general 
exemption from death, however, one 
strange exception was made, viz., 
that they would die if they could be 
made to drink ardent spirits. 
W.E.C. 


ICE IN MADAGASCAR. 


HAVE very often wondered how 
many missionaries have seen ice 
in this country. Until the other day I 
never heard of any one except Mr. 
Street and myself, who saw some at 
Manalalondo, on the morning of the 
15th June, 1872. 
Manalalondo is situated in one of 
the Vakinankaratra valleys, inlatitude 
19° 15’. On the morning in question, 
taking a walk on the hill sides, I was 
attracted by the appearance oftherice- 


NATIVE ACCOUNT OF A TRIBE CALED ‘KALIO’ OR 


BOUT a week’s journey to the 
west of the Capital is a tribe 
called the Kadio, or Behésy. They 
live in a wooded country extending 
_ from Mojanga to Mahabo. Their 
food is honey, eels, and lemurs. The 
lemurs are caught in traps and fat- 
tened. These people are black, and 
in appearance are much like the 


fields, and on descending to examine 
them I found them covered over with 
ice, perhaps a quarter of an inch thick 
or more; the ground was also covered 
with white hoar frost. On our journey 
the same morning we met some natives 
carrying a large piece of ice which 
must have been half an inch thick. 
I need perhaps hardly add that, 
although I have very often been there 
since, I have never seen any ice except 
on the one occasion mentioned. 


Hoa ty Cake 


‘BEHOS VY! 


Sakalava. They make network of 
cords, hence the name Zekosy. See 
Fch. Dict., s.v. osy. They jump 
from tree to tree like monkeys, and 
cannot easily be followed, as the 
country is rocky. They are extremely 
timid, and, if captured, die of fright. 

Can any one confirm or contradict 
the above account ? 

Wik. C, 


For notice of the country where these people live, see Mr. Pickersgill’s paper, p. 78, ave. 
The Behosy, if there really are such people, seem to resemble in their habits the ‘Monkey Men’ 
of Dourga Strait, New Guinea ; see Wood’s Natural History of Man, vol. ii. p. 224.—ED. (J.S.) 
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AN EARLY SONNET ON MADAGASCAR. 


“‘TO MY FRIEND WILL DAVENANT, UPON HIS POEM OF ‘MADAGASCAR.’ ”’ 


: Wat mighty princes poets are! Those things 
The great ones stick at and our very kings 

Lay down, they venture on; and with great ease 
Discover, conquer, what and where they please. 
Some phlegmatic sea-captain would have staid 
For money now, or victuals ; not have weigh’d 
Anchor without’em: Thou (Will) do’st not stay 
So much as for a wind, but go’st away, 
Land’st, view’st the country ; fight’st, put’st all to rout, 
Before another could be putting out! 


And now the news in town is 


‘Davenant’s come 


From Madagascar, fraught with laurel home ;’ 
And welcome (Will) for the first time, but prithee, 
In thy next voyage, bring the gold with thee.”’ 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING; born 1609, died 1642. 
Comptroller of the Household to King Charles T. 


Note.—This is one of the earliest notices of Madagascar to be met with in English 


literature. 
subject of the above sonnet. 


I have not been able to find the poem of Sir William Davenant’s which is the 
Can any one inform us as to its character, and what special 


connection Davenant had with Madagascar to induce him to make this island the subject 
ofa poem ? Andcan any one inform us where the frst mention of Madagascar is to be 


found in English literature ?>—ED. (J.S.) 


O18 


ON A HITHERTO LITTLE-NOTICED USE OF THE PARTICLE NO. 


C6 HE correct or incorrect use 


of the particle o,’’ says the 
Rev. W. E. Cousins in his Comczse 
Introduction to the Study of the 
Malagasy Language (p. 59), ‘‘is no 
unfair criterion of the skilla European 
has attained in speaking Malagasy.’’ 
Mr. Cousins proceeds to classify the 
various uses of zo as a discrimina- 
tive particle as three: it being used 
to emphasis (1) a subject, (2) an 
adjunct, and (3) a statement; and 
then gives examples of its use in 
each of these particulars. 

The Rev. W. Montgomery has, 
however, recently drawn attention to 
the fact that zo is used with still 
another shade of meaning: being 
frequently employed in interrogative 
sentences, where it is generally the 
first word in the sentence, and has 
very much the force of zahoanu ; ka 
could also be substituted for it with 
little difference in the meaning. Mr. 
Montgomery has kindly supplied me 
with a number of sentences illustra- 


ting this use of 70, from which I select 
the following as likely to be of some 
interest to students of Malagasy :— 

No dia anao hiany izany, ka anaovanao 
hoe, an’ olona ? 

No fantatrao hiany ny fividiny, ka alatsaka 
indray ? 

No tsy haninao ny sakafonao ? 

No tsy mandeha mianatra hianao, fa an- 
toandro ny andro? 

No tsy omenao indray ny volako, kanefa 
anio no fotoana ? 

No tsy tonga tany indray hianao omaly ? 

No tsy misy olona akory anefa eo ? 

No tsy nentinao taty amiko indray re izy e? 

No matory antoandro re ise ? 

No tia ahy izy, ka no tsy mba tiako ? 

No malain-kiady hianao, ka no tsy omenao 
ny ahy? 

No tsy nantsoinao aho raha misy izany ? 

No tsy haninao indray itsy izy, nefa eo 
mitomany ? (zaza) 

No tsy aoka izay, nefa efa ho lany ny tara- 
tasy ? ; 

Mr. Cousins gives me the following 
additional illustration :—~ 

Raha mba manana aty, raha mba manana 
afero, raha mba mila, wo ny an’ olona no 


kojikojena ? 
Ts EDITOR. (J.S.) 
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GLEANINGS FROM “LIVINGSTONE’S LAST FOURNALS.” 
(A) WORDS SIMILAR TO MALAGASY. 


1.—Sandaruse, gum copal=san- 
darosy.* Used by Arab traders. The 
name is kumée (v. 1, p. 30), or, in 
some parts, mchenga (Vv. I, p. 70). 

2.—Bua bwa, name of a fruit= 
voa (?) (v. I, p. 149.) 

3.—Khanga, guinea-fowl=akdan- 
ga (v. I, p. 34). ' 

4.—Machna kanga, guinea-fowl’s 
eye=mison’ akanga(?)(v. 1, p. 180.) 

5.—Masu kantusst, bird’s eye= 
maso (?) (v. 1, p. 180.) 


(B) 
1.—The poison ordeal is common, 
and vomiting is a sign of innocence 
(v. 1, p. 134). The name of the ordeal 
is muave ; is this connected with 
mosavy ? 
2.—A ceremony of blood-drinking, 
similar to the fatc-drd, is a common 


ratification of peace and pledge of | 


friendship, as among the Malagasy 
iW t5'p, 22) 

3.—The manner of beckoning with 
the palm dow, noticed by Living- 


6.—Shuare Raphia, (native ?) 
name of a palm=vo/ia (?) (v. I, Pp. 
208.) 


7.~-Mgombe, an ox=démby (v, 2. 


Pp. 55): pe: 

8. Lamba, something woven 
(‘‘weavers of the Lamba,”’ v. 2, p. 56); 
Mal. Zaméa, cloth. 

9. Lolongo, friendship (v. p. 69); 
cf. Jingo, a friend (v. 2, p. 69). 

10.—Matanga, a melon=voatango 
PIN Vesey tincae Pee 


CUSTOMS LIKE THOSE OF THE MALAGASY. 


stone (v. I, p. 346), corresponds 
exactly with the Malagasy practice. 
4. The way of dressing the hair 
in little knobs noticed (v. 1, p. 81) by 
him seems to be similar to the fashion 
commonly adopted here. 
5.—‘‘The Makonde blame witches 
for disease and death; when one of 
a village dies, the whole population 
departs’ (v. 1, p. 28). The Sakalava 
are said to do the same. 
: W.E.G, 


THE FIRST ARRANGEMENTS FOR A PROTESTANT MISSION IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ‘‘EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE,’’ MARCH, 1812. 


6 VERY interesting letter has 
been received by the Directors 
from their venerable Missionary, Dr. 
Vanderkemp, who, with a zeal unchil- 
led by advancing age, it appears, has, 
in all probability, embarked ere this 
on a mission to our newly-acquired 
conquest, the Island of Madagascar; 
and with such a concurrence of favour- 
able circumstances as would induce 
the hope that his way thither was 
marked by the finger of God. 
‘‘The Doctor thus expresses himself 


in a latter from Cape Town under the 
date of October 31: ‘The morning of 
yesterday afforded us abundant ma- 
terials both for thanksgiving and 
prayer. Brother Pacalt arrived from 
Bethelsdorp with Verhoogd and the 
young Caffre captain, Tjaatzoe, fully 
determined to proceed with me by 
the first opportunity to Madagascar. 
The same moment I received two 
letters, one from Mr. Bird, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, informing me that the 
new Governor of Cape Colony, Sir 


* This word seems to be an imported one, as the Malagasy name of gum-copal is ditin’ 


tandroroho (or tandroroa), meaning the gum of the tandrordho (Zrachylobium verrucosum, 


Lam.).—ED. (R.B.) 


+ Mauritius and Bourbon had just been taken from the French; and Madagascar was 
considered merely as an appendage to these small islands, and a part of the French possessions 


in the Indian Ocean.—ED., (J.S.) 
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John Craddock, would forward my 
views and those of my associates, in 
proceeding to Madagascar by such 
means as might be in his power, 
whenever I should have decided upon 
carrying the projected Mission to 
that Island into execution;— the other 
from brother Thompson, at the Isle of 
France, containing interesting news 
of Madagascar ; that he got at Bour- 
bon a Catechism in the Madagascar 
language, with a Latin translation ; 


that he had not yet seen Governor 
Farquhar, but his Secretary informed 
him that his Excellency was very 
desirous that a Mission should be 
established in Madagascar; and 
would not only give a free passage 
to the island, but presents for the 
Chiefs. The Madagascar tongue, 
it appears, is a corruption of the 
Arabic ; and the letters of the Cate- 
chism were Arabic characters.’ ”’ 
D.C ed 


Note.—The journey Dr. Vanderkemp proposed to undertake was never accomplished, owing 


to his death shortly after the date given above, 


It was not until eight years afterwards that 


the L, M.S, mission was commenced in Antananarivo by the Rev, David Jones.—ED. (J.S,) 


+1 


THE 


HE Zahana* is the native name 

of a tree indigenous to the forests 

of Madagascar, which has been in- 

troduced pretty largely into treeless 

Imérina. Its timber is used as pillars 

in the small native houses, as it does 
not easily rot under ground. 

In England it would doubtless be 
regarded as a handsome ornament 
in shrubberies or lawns. It is an 
evergreen with dark glossy leaves, 
and bears a pretty pink flower some- 
thing like a large single blossom of 
the horse - chestnut; its seeds are 
imbedded in a pod surrounded by a 
sweet pulp, which is edible. 

It is compact in its growth, and 
reaches from 20 to 4o feet in height. 

Its peculiarity is its leaves. Each 
leaf of the ordinary zahamna is like 
two leaves, the end of one joined to 
the top of the other; the under one 
being somewhat the larger. A slight 
scratch with a pin on the leaf shows 
white, so that it can be written on 
by any sharp- pointed instrument, 
and the writing will last as long as 
the leaf. A deep scratch, however, 
turns black as in any other leaf. 

The scurf lies invisible on the 
surface, but can be scraped off as a 
whitish powder with a sharp knife. 

In the ordinary zahana the leaf is 


‘ZLAHANA.’ 


divided into two; but in passing 
through the forest at Andrangoldaka 
and Vodivato, I found specimens 
whose leaves were divided eight times, 
articulated lengthwise, forming as 
it were a tapering chain of eight 
links.+ This variety must be far from 
common, as a native who was with 
me, and who is often in the forest, 
had never seen one before. Another 
native says that it is the richness of 
the soil which causes the leaf to 
lengthen and divide itself. 

The only leaf mentioned in Bal- 
four’s Manual of Botany as articu- 
lated lengthwise like the zahana is 
the orange leaf; and it seems still to be 
a question whether it is to be regard- 
ed as a compound leaf, or a simple 
leaf articulated to a winged petiole. 

Now the zahana leaf with eight 
divisions must undoubtedly be a com- 
pound leaf; and if so, is not its 
companion, divided only twice, also 
compound ; and if so, should not the 
orange leaf also be so regarded; the 
only difference is that the under 
part of the orange leaf is much small- 
er than the upper, whereas in the 
zahana it is rather larger; but the 
articulation is precisely the same in 
both leaves. 

'}. WILLS, 





* Phyllarthron Bojerianum, D.C. 


t+ This was doubtless another species of Phyllarthron , but not the zahana. A species 
similar to this is found also on the east coast.—ED. (R.B.) 
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MADAGASCAR TORTOISES. 


R. C. S. Salmon, Chief Com- 
missioner of the British Go- 
vernment in the Seychelles Islands, 
has sent two very rare and wonder- 
fully big specimens of the tortoise 
kind to England. They are con- 
signed to Dr. Giinther, of the British 
Museum, who is probably the most 
eminent scientific authority upon rep- 
tiles and animals of that description ; 
but they will be taken care of in the 
Regent’s Park Gardens of the Zoolo- 
gical Society. It was rather difficult 
to get a cage made strong enough 
to hold the male tortoise, the force of 
this animal being so prodigious that 
the stoutest and toughest timbers, 
with thick iron bars, were scarcely 
sufficient to keep him in confinement. 
Both tortoises are natives of the 
island of Aldabra, north of Mada- 
gascar, but they are not of the same 
species. 

The male tortoise,* which is much 
the larger of the two, measures 5ft. 
sin. length of the upper shell, and 
sft. gin. width of that shell; the head 
and neck, when fully thrust out, are 
tft. gin. long; the body is 8ft. rin. 
circumference. The weight is about 
800 tbh. The head, 6in. broad and 
7in. long, somewhat resembles that 
of a boa constrictor. The feet are 
6in. or 7in. diameter, with nails 2in. 
or 3in. long. This tortoise was 
brought to the Seychelles Archipel- 
ago about seventy years ago; being 
then small, he could be put into a 
coat pocket. He has been in the 
Calais family ever since, sometimes 
residing in the island of Silhouette, 
another time at Mahé, but latterly 
at Cerf Island, the property of Mr. 
Calais. This animal is capable of 
growing to twice his present size, 


being yet adolescent. The Aldabra 
tortoises live to a vast age, and grow 
very slowly ; but the breed is becom- 
ing rare, especially the large speci- 
mens. This is much the largest 
specimen of its kind now extant. In 
order to bend the head downwards 
the animal has to incline to the right 
or left, but he cannot bend it much. 
He will eat any vegetable food, dried 
leaves, banana leaves, bread-fruit, 
and pumpkins. He chews and swal- 
lows by jerks, and drinks by sucking 
up a good deal of water by the 
nostrils. He sleeps always with the 
fore part of his upper shell jammed 
against something hard. He never 
moves in the night from the posture 
he takes up to repose in, but les 
down two hours before sunset, and 
does not stir till an hour after sunrise. 
He objects to be in the direct rays 
of the sun for more than half an hour. 
No weight put on his back seems to 
affect his walk, which is slow and 
clumsy. It is believed he could carry 
a ton weight; but he is very fat, and 
gets blown after walking twenty or 
thirty yards, and stops and rests 
awhile. 

The female tortoise is younger, but 
is already full grown, which is known 
by the shell. The male has much 
regard and affection for her, and is 
annoyed when she is disturbed and 
made to move on. She has been 
seen to carry him on her back. Her 
dimensions are as follows :—Circum- 
ference at greatest girth, sft. qin. ; 
length of shell, 3ft. qgin.; breadth of 
shell, 3ft. roin. ; fore foot 44in. in dia- 
meter. Her form is rounder than the 
male. —//lustrated London News, 


July 3rd, 1875. 





* Testudo elephantina. There is a fine specimen of a huge tortoise from Aldabra Island, 
which once weighed 870 lb., in the British Museum.—ED. (J.S.) 
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OUR SECOND NUMBER. 


HE general interest expressed in the first number of the 
ANNUAL, and the many promises of help given from 
various quarters, have afforded gratifying assurance that the 
proposal to issue such a magazine was not premature or ill- 
timed. Not only from friends in Madagascar, but also from 
those in England, and at the Cape of Good Hope, and at Zan- 
zibar, have we received encouragement to proceed; and there 
seems no doubt that the discussion of the different subjects 
included in our programme will stimulate research, and prevent 
much that is interesting from falling into oblivion. It may 
perhaps be thought by some that too large a proportion of our 
space in the first and second numbers has been devoted to 
records of various journeys, and too little to some of the other 
lines of inquiry suggested in the original proposal for this 
magazine. So much new information has, however, been 
recently obtained about previously unknown portions of the 
island, that it seemed desirable to preserve it in a permanent 
form. And we hope, all being well, to give in future numbers 
much that is new upon the traditions, legends, folk-lore, fables, 
etc., of the country. For the commencement of this English 
magazine has led to the proposal to publish a Malagasy 
Annual, or /san-kérintaona, whose object is to awaken the 
attention of intelligent natives to these subjects, and to collect 
all such information in an annual publication. The particular 
points to which attention is drawn in the programme of this 


NO. 2.—CHRISTMAS, 1876. 
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Malagasy Annual are as follows:—Songs and Carols; Pro- 
verbs ; Conundrums; Fables; Native Drugs and Charms ; 
Natural History ; Reminiscences of the old Missionaries; Old 
Stories and Legends; The Tangéna Ordeal; Old Customs; 
The different Tribes and their Origin; Woods and Grasses, 
with their uses as Medicine or otherwise; and Accounts of 
Journeys into distant parts of the Island. Should this publica- 
tion succeed—and we heartily wish it all success—we hope to 
gain much that is interesting and valuable from it to transfer 
to the pages of future numbers of this ANNUAL, in a form 
intelligible to English readers.* 

A book on Malagasy Folk-lore is also announced as in the 
press; and other plans are also on foot for collecting and 
printing the legends, fables, traditions, and superstitions of 
the inhabitants of Imérina; so that we may confidently look 
for a considerable increase of our knowledge on all such sub- 
jects. 

It will be seen from the following pages that several journeys 
of considerable importance have been made during the year in 
hitherto little-known parts of the island. Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Riordan, of the Bétsiléo mission, have explored the eastern 
portion of the Ibara country; Mr. Street and the Editor have 
crossed the Tanala country by a route never before traversed by 
Europeans or by the Hova, and have discovered that there are 
several large centres of population along the south-eastern 
coast ; Mr. Houlder has visited the north-east coast, and gives 
us information about places round Antongil Bay, and also in 
the interior, that have never before been described or shewn on 
any map; and lastly, Bp. Kestell-Cornish and Mr. Batchelor 
have made a journey of considerable extent in the northern 
provinces of Madagascar. Of this last we hope to give an 
account in our next number. 

We shall be particularly obliged to those of our friends who 
are interested in Natural History and Botany by contributions 
of information on these branches of research. They present 
such a wide field, and are both still so imperfectly explored, 
that almost every one may make additions which will have 
more or less of value. 

Again asking the kind co-operation of all Europeans resident 
in Madagascar to make the ANNUAL increasingly successful 
and valuable, we present our friends with the Second Number. 


EDITOR. (J.S.) 





* Unfortunately, this publication, though full of interesting information, was not continued 
beyond the second yearly issue.—ED, (J.S.) 
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OVER SWAMP, MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN : 


BEING THE FOURNAL OF A VISIT TO ANTONGODRAHOFA, AND 
HOME BY AMBATONDRAZAKA. 


ATTHEW Prior, in one of his poems, speaks of the old-fashioned 
maps that used to be familiar to readers in his day, when 


‘‘Geographers, on pathless downs, 
Put elephants instead of towns.”’ 


It is not long since the map of Madagascar might have been similarly 
filled up, so far as regards any definite geographical knowledge of the 
_ interior of the island that could have been conveyed by it. The travels 
of M. Grandidier, however, and more recently the missionary journeys 
undertaken by Dr. Mullens, Mr. Pillans, the late Mr. Cameron, and other 
_ members of the various missions, have to a large extent removed this 
prevailing ignorance. East, west, north, and south the country has been 
visited, its prominent features carefully noted, and the condition, habits, 
and manners of its people described. With all the drawbacks incident 
to travel in Madagascar, and they are many, the temptations it presents 
to amateur explorers are unquestionably very attractive. It was not, 
however, the ambition to distinguish ourselves in this way that led my 
friend Mr. Lord and myself to undertake the journey described in the 
following pages. The object was purely missionary: simply to visit and 
encourage distant churches with whom the writer has long been in 
correspondence, and to find, if practicable, a wider scope for the mission- 
ary enterprise of the City congregations under his care. 


Thursday, June 29th. Started at 11 o’clock. The morning fresh, 
bright, and bracing. Our party consisted of Mr. Lord and myself, with 
twenty-four palanquin bearers and carriers of luggage. Leaving the 
‘Great North Road’ at Anjanahary, we took the more direct, but far more 
difficult, route by Tsarasaotra, through the middle of the big swamp west 
of Naméhana, right on to Imérimandrdéso and Antanantsara. The road is 
a somewhat unfrequented one, and we were many times reminded how 
little either Christianity or civilisation has as yet influenced the villages, 
even near the Capital, that happen to lie off the common track. Inside 
the houses dirt and squalor still reign undisturbed by hint of change ; 
while outside we saw scores of men and women standing waist-deep in 
the swamp, dredging for fish among the fetid mud, and with scarce a 
tag to cover them. At one place, while we waited for a canoe, a group 
of boys and girls came up, whose occupation, like that of Joseph’s 
brethren, consisted in tending cattle. But we found, on questioning 
them, that their ignorance of Joseph’s God was absolute and unmitigated. 


iN OVER SWAMP, MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN. 





With several chapels and schools within a mile of their homes, they 
seemed never to have set foot in either. . 

At 5 p.m. we reached Antanantsara, a small village of some 20 houses, 
about 20 miles north by east of the Capital, and 5230 feet above the sea. 
The day’s journey had been long and difficult. Our men, having come 
without food, were weary, and we ourselves hungry, faint, and cold. But 
I had promised my companion a comfortable night’s rest in the chapel 
in which I had myself slept last year, a promise, alas! made in too 
simple faith as to the permanency of things here below. For, on 
reaching the top of the lofty ridge on which the village is situated, we 
found the chapel in ruins. It had been blown down by the hurricane of 
last February ; so we had to pass the night in a small, dirty, one-roomed 
house, nearly blinded and suffocated by smoke, considerably devoured 
by fleas, a trifle overrun by mice, and having for companions a small 
flock of sheep just separated from us by a thin rush partition. On the 
evening of our stay here we had an instance of the great extent to which 
the grass-burnings are carried among the wild hills and moorlands of 
Madagascar. The night being clear, and the moon in its first quarter, 
we counted nearly twenty large fires in different directions. Some of 
them, distinctly visible, were on the lofty slopes of Ankaratra, fifty miles 
away. 

Friday, June 30th. Our journey to-day was a rough and laborious one. 
Leaving Antanantsara at 8 a.m. ; climbing innumerable hills and descend- 
ing sometimes very precipitously into as many deep valleys; crossing 
several small but rapid streams, the mica in whose sandy bed glittered 
like gold, we at length, about 4 p.m., found ourselves at Andsibé, the 
first village in the district called Andativolo, and the residence of its 
governor, Andriamaizina. It is situated by the side of a small lake at 
the foot of one of the high hills that shut in the Anativolo plain on the 
south, and is 3290 feet above the sea level. The houses are built of 
volotara* (from which the district takes its name) and thatched with long 
grass ; and (although not to so great an extent as is usually found in 
these isolated and unprotected places) the village is fortified with formi- 
dable barriers of prickly-pear. The population of this and all the Anati- 
volo villages consists, with the exception of a few Hova soldiers, of 
people called Manéndy, a subdivision of the tribe called Olomaznty or 
‘Black folks.’ Ethnologically they bear strong resemblance to the Siha- 
naka tribe farther north, and to the Bezanozano and Bétsimisaraka tribes 
nearer the east coast. From enquiry at this and other villages along our 
route we ascertained invariably that these Olomainty have a tradition 
that their forefathers were not the original occupants of the country, but 
were removed into it by Andrianampoinimérina, 80 or 90 years ago. 





* Phragmites communis, Trin. ; synonymous with dararata.—ED, (R.B.) 


OVER SWAMP, MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN. lag 
A 
It is a noteworthy fact in the physical geography of this place that 
the descent from the high level of the great Imérina plateau (similar to 
that at Angavo to the east, and at Ambdravarambato to the north-east) 
takes place from the lofty hill to the south. The Anativolo plain, shut 
in east, west, and south by high hills, extends northward, with alterna- 
tions of low and rising ground, at a mean elevation of from 3000 to 2300 
feet above the sea, as far as Ambodiaméntana, five days’ journey 
away. Along the whole extent of this large district the soil is of 
sandy alluvium and red porous clay, easily disintegrated by the action 
of wind and rain. In many places on our journey we saw that whole 
hill-sides had been eaten away by the tropical torrents, forming preci- 
pices of several hundred feet in depth, and gorges in whose shelter 
luxuriant forest trees find a congenial habitat, and in which frequently 


_ large herds of cattle are fenced off and protected from the winter cold. 


The tending of cattle on a somewhat large scale, and the cultivation of 
rice, sugar-cane, and mangahazo (manioc) on a somewhat small scale, 
form the chief occupations of the people. The rice is stored in stacks 
like small haystacks, as we afterwards found also to be the custom among 
the Sihanaka. Besides these, if immense quantities of rushes (used for 
building and thatching houses), and of volofara (very useful for making 


_the walls of houses), and of a sharp-cutting tall grass called dérardata, and 


a long grass called véro,* which covers thousands of acres and grows 
sometimes from ten to fifteen feet high,—if these be mentioned, the 
ordinary list of products of the Anativolo country will be exhausted ; 
except indeed that fevers of a severe type, an abundance of rats, and 
mosquitoes in swarms that no man can number, may be added to the 
catalogue. 

At Anosibe we have a congregation connected with the Ambdatona- 
kanga church in the Capital, which, jointly with those at Ambohimanga, 
supports an evangelist who labours here. About 200 people are sazd 
to meet for worship every Sabbath, of whom 30 are communicants. 
There is also a day-school, numbering 38 children in attendance. But 
we were sorry to find evidences that our evangelist is not up to his 
work. As compared with their condition last year, the people had gone 
backward rather than forward. 

Saturday, July 1st. Our night at Anosibe had been a busy one. We 
had pitched our tent just outside the chapel, with a lake on one side 
and a swamp on the other. Consequently, our visitors, in the shape of 
immense armies of mosquitoes, required such unremitting attention 
from us all night that sleep was impossible. Hoping for better things, 
however, we set out early (after catechising the adults and children at 





* A name used rather loosely for various tall grasses, more especially for Andropogon 
hirtus, L.— ED. (R.B.) 
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Anosibe) on our way to Mandarintsoa. Here also we have a small 
congregation, the general state of which I found considerably in advance 
of what it was last year. Drunkenness, especially, had abated. The 
eagerness of the people to receive further instruction was cheering and 
yet painful. One young man had come from a great distance to ask 
us to teach him to write. On being made at last to comprehend 
that this could not be accomplished in one lesson, he appeared sadly 
disappointed. 


Leaving Manarintsoa at 2°30 p.m., our path skirted a small but 
picturesque lake, abounding with wild-fowl; thence over high hills 
and moors and skirting dangerous precipices, until at five we reached 
the small garrison-town of Andraopasika. ‘This is emphatically ‘‘a city 
set on a hill,” being on the summit of a steep conical hill about 3850 
feet above the sea, and rising abruptly some 700 feet above the plain. 
The sides of the hill are deeply scored and weather-worn, the rains 
having formed chasms in the soft sandy soil several hundred feet in 
depth. At its base winds the small stream called the Marolava, which 
joins the Mananara a mile or so to the west. The summit is crowned 
with trees and with immense masses of prickly-pear, which, with a 
stockade fence, complete the fortifications of the town against the 
predatory designs of any bands of cattle stealers or other marauders who 
might be disposed to attack it. As we have a small but appreciative 
congregation here, and had come specially to set apart a new evangelist 
to live and work among them, our reception by the poople was a very 
kind one. 


Sunday, July 2nd. We had the pleasure of meeting about a hundred 
well-dressed attentive people in the little chapel, to whom I preached 
from the words: ‘Ye are Christ’s,” and about 40 of whom received the 
Lord’s Supper. In the afternoon Mr. Lord addressed and catechised 
the children, about 25 in number. 


Monday, July 3rd. Our course to-day lay ‘across the low plain of 
Andraopasika, over the Mananara, here a stream of 40 to 45 yards wide ; 
then mounting the shoulder of the lofty beautifully-wooded hill of Vohi- 
léna, and on, north-west, a six hours’ ride to Andranomiantra. 


This place (called also Ambohitratanosy) is an important military post 
on the direct road from the Capital to Mdjanga. It contains about 80 
houses, and being a general place of call for travellers and traders along 
that route it usually contains a miscellaneous and busy population. We 
met here and held much conversation with some Sdkalava men and women 
from Andriba and places further west, and with traders and soldiers on 
their way up from Mojanga. One Sakalava friend very readily answered 
all our enquiries respecting the condition of the people among whom 
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he lived, and assured us that drunkenness and immorality were quite 
unknown in their ‘‘Happy Valley.” Unfortunately, however, he himself 
gave us but too visible evidence of the prevalence of the former vice, 
and we more than suspected he was not altogether innocent of the 
latter. Intemperance is the bane of this and the neighbouring villages. 
While we were there, an inquiry was going on about a poor fellow who 
had been killed in a drunken brawl on the previous Thursday. But little 
attention is paid to religious ordinances. The pretty little chapel just 
outside the town we found filled with government stores and guarded by 
soldiers. Early the next morning, however, all these were cleared away, 
and we spent an hour or two in giving Christian counsel to the people, 
painfully conscious the while how little permanent good an occasional 
visit like ours could do. It is difficult to support evangelists or even to 
induce them to settle in these remote stations. Our chief dependence 
therefore must for some time be upon Christian laymen from the Capital 
or other centres of instruction, who may happen to be stationed as 
soldiers or government officers in these isolated districts. Hence the 
importance of doing all in our power to make the City churches strong 
and spiritual, and especially of extending the lay department of the 
College, so that as many young men as possible may have the benefit 
of its instructions, and hereafter carry those benefits into whatever 
provinces or villages they may settle in. 


Tuesday, July 4th. After crossing the river Mandnta, a mile north- 
west of Andranomiantra, we arrived, after a pleasant three hours’ ride, 
at Tsarahafatra. Our course had been mainly along a valley between 
high hills on either side, trending north-north-west; at one time along 
the bed of a small stream, then by the banks of a beautiful river called 
the Andradnomiély, and through a small village to which it gives its name. 
This river is one of the many tributaries of the Bétsibédka. Its descent 
is somewhat precipitous, forming countless gurgling cascades, and its 
banks are richly wooded with the dvzavy,* the adado,* and the amontana,* 
and with a species of tree-fern and a kind of palm. Tsarahafatra, as we 
found, had been recently burned down, only zo houses remaining. It 
is a military station, and, as is usually the case, is situated on the top of 
a hill, is fortified by barriers of prickly-pear and a narrow gate that 
opens from the top. The governor seemed to be an ignorant man, 
unable to read a word of the letter of introduction which the Prime 
Minister had kindly given us to be handed to him. After resting a little, 
we met the soldiers and their wives and children (about 40 altogether) 
in a small chapel built of volo/ara plastered with cow-dung. Only one 
of the women could read, and none of the men. A rather large popula- 
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tion of cattle-tenders lives in the villages around this place, but will not 
meet in the same chapel with the soldiers. Two reasons were given to 
us for this: first, because the civilians are allowed to get drunk, whereas 
the soldiers are not; and second, because their fanompdana (government 
service) being different on the week-days, therefore (say they) let it be 
different also on the Sunday. We could find here no trace of any higher 
notion of ‘the praying’ than that it is a form of government service 
demanded by the Queen on that particular day. Some time ago some 
students who were here found a leaf of the New Testament lying on 
the reading-desk. ‘‘What is this?” they asked. ‘‘Zntan’ Andriana”’ 
(property belonging to the Queen), was the reply. The singing on 
the Sunday is called ‘playing,’ and the monthly prayer-meeting is the 
Matso-bé or ‘Great drill. Some of the people near here still work the 
stkidy (divination), and are afraid to carry an earthen pot into or out of 
the house after sundown. 

About z p.m. we continued our journey, hoping to reach Véambohitra 
by sunset. Its magnificent granitic or basaltic mass had been visible for 
several days past, and now towered grandly above the plain, apparently 
only a few miles to the north-west of us. But, deceived by the clear 
thin atmosphere, we found ourselves far out in our reckoning. On 
and on stretched our path, over hill and moorland, down into deep 
gorges and crossing small streams, all the afternoon, until the shades 
of evening fell around us, and it was dark. To guide our luggage 
bearers, who had fallen considerably into the rear, we set fire to the 
long grass, which soon made a glorious blaze. In the meantime we 
boiled the kettle by the side of a small river, had some tea, and then 
groped our way into a small village of five houses, called Ambakorény, 
where we found a somewhat lively party of strangers cooking supper 
over a large fire in the open air. We soon followed their example, 
pitched our tent, and turned in for the night. The place needs no 
further mention, except for its very bad water, which made us both feel 
poorly the next morning. 

Wednesday, July 5th. After nearly four hours’ ride over hill and valley 
and stream, we rounded the north-east spur of Voambohitra, and came 
to a scattered village of some 50 houses, with a chapel of volofara that 
will accommodate 200 people. Here a few of the inhabitants met us, 
with whom we held an interesting conversation. No European had 
visited the place before except M. Grandidier, who passed through eight 
or ten years ago. Most of the male inhabitants had gone up to the 
Capital for the conscription, and of those left behind none could read. 
But, as Hova soldiers garrison the hill-top a couple of miles off, and as 
a Hova preacher sometimes spends a Sabbath here in passing, we left 
a Testament, some catechisms, lesson-sheets, etc., hoping they might | 
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be useful. But to our surprise, our friends were afraid to accept them 
lest something treasonable to Queen and Constitution might be therein 
involved. It was only after serious and emphatic assurances on our part 
that we were staunch friends of Her Majesty, and that she herself desired 
her people to receive these documents, that we succeeded in allaying 
their suspicions. This done, however, they received them gladly, but 
only to hand them over for safe keeping to the soldiers on the top of 
the hill. 

We now had a good view of this noble mountain. Its northern front 
extends apparently about four miles from east to west, presenting a bluff 
precipitous face of black rock. It rises perpendicularly 2000 feet above 
the plain, and its summit cannot be less than 4500 feet above the sea. 
Its general appearance resembles Table Mountain at the Cape of Good 
Hope. For three days on our further journey north it was still our most 
conspicuous landmark, and we afterwards had occasional glimpses of it 
for several days longer on our eastward course to Amparafaravola and 
Ambatondrazaka. 

It was here that we first began to hear of the dread the people have of 
the heavy gales which, it appears, prevail in these regions ; and, strange 
to say, pigs and all that belongs to them are /ady or tabooed, from the 
supposition that somehow or other their presence raises the wind in an- 
excessive and objectionable way. Our men informed us that before 
the villagers would sell them a fowl or even a little rice, they closely 
questioned them as to whether the Vazaha (Europeans) carried any 
lard or bacon with them. It is to be feared that our men equivocated 
slightly in’their reply, for they certainly got possession of the fowls 
and rice. 

In the afternoon, a cheery ride of 34 hours brought us to a little airy 
chapel without doors or walls or windows, situated midway between 
the two villages of Antsdtrana and Moraféno. Inside this we at once 
pitched our tent and prepared to take up our quarters for the night. On 
our way we had crossed a broad stream called Andrdnopasika, another 
of the numerous tributaries of the Bétsibéka; and a little farther on we 
caught occasional glimpses of a calm-flowing stately-looking river, 
wending its lake-like way down along the valley a mile or so to the 
west of us. Surely this must be the far-famed Betsiboka itself. Yes; 
and there almost at our feet, within a hundred yards of our halting-place, 
2390 feet above the sea, the noble river glided along. Behind it, 
on the west, the picturesque range of the Bétaina hills reared their 
tree-crowned peaks to the skies, over which, as we silently gazed upon 
the beautiful scene, the setting sun flung his gorgeous mantle of azure 
and purple and gold. And there, away to the south, visible for hours 
afterwards in the clear moonlight, the dark grand bastion of Voambohitra 
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threw its frowning shadows athwart the evening sky. Seldom have I 
looked on a landscape more fair than rewarded our gaze that night. 
But, alas! nothing sublunary is perfect. For, all through the night, 
hosts of dogs, wild and tame, kept up a hailstorm chorus of howling 
around our tent; and legions of mosquitoes (none of them tame) got 
into the tent as thick as raindrops, and murdered sleep and obtruded 
themselves into our dreams. 


Tuesday, July 6th. We met the people in the chapel this morning, and 
Mr. Lord and I addressed and catechised them. They were none of 
them able to read, but expressed great desire to have a teacher. Some 
one in passing had taught them one of the new hymins recently adapted 
to one of Sankey’s tunes, and that comprised all they had ever heard 
about Christ. On preparing to start, we found our bearers in a state 
of revolt. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining food on the road (the 
villages being sometimes six or seven hours apart), we had desired them 
to carry rice for their mid-day meal with them. But this morning an 
indignation meeting had been called, and protests long and loud were 
lodged against the unreasonable demand. After listening for a minute 
to the harangue which the leader of the opposition was beginning to 
make, I quietly took out my pocket-book and asked if he would be so 
good as to oblige us with his name. This appeal somewhat disconcerted 
him, and when, a moment afterwards, he saw me calmly proceeding 
to write it down, he gave up the contest. A few kind firm words of 
expostulation from my companion and myself not only produced perfect 
mutual understanding for the time, but kept the men most faithful and 
patient in their behaviour all through the rest of the very trying journey. 


A ride of 44 hours over an undulating plain and across several small 
streams flowing into the Betsiboka, brought us to Ambodiamontana. 
This is an important military station, fortified by ramparts of prickly- 
pear and a stout stockade. A komandy, lieutenant-colonel, captain, 
drum-major, and about half-a-dozen rank-and-file of all sorts and sizes, 
constitute the garrison, who received us with due military honours. 
While we, as interested spectators, watched the evolutions, two words 
of command fell on our ears which we thought were familiar. They 
were ‘“‘Sopdritra / and “‘Rerdiky taképon’ andrara!l’ Although we 
recognised at once their derivation, it may be as well to re-translate 
them into English, for the benefit of Professor Max Miiller in the next 
edition of his Lectures on Language. They will then read ‘Support 
arms I? and ‘Rear rank take open order !” 


As soon as practicable we adjourned to the chapel, a mud-plastered 
volotara building capable of accommodating 450 people. On inquiry we 
ascertained that four adjoining villages contribute to form a Sabbath | 
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congregation here of about 300, of whom 34 are communicants, only four 
possessed Testaments, and only six can read. In addition, there is a day- 
school in which 25 children are taught by a soldier named Rainitréma, 
who also acts as pastor. We spent some time in addressing the people 
and in asking them questions, and I afterwards taught them one or two 
hymns and tunes, and was much pleased with the eagerness and facility 
with which they picked them up. But private inquiry among two or three 
of them elicited one or two strange facts as to their church customs and 
beliefs. When about to prepare the bread for the Lord’s Supper they 
wash their /éméba and bathe, carefully cleanse the pestle and mortar in 
which the rice is to be pounded, and then shut the doors and windows 
lest any one should look in while the bread-making is going on. 
Similarly, after the celebration is over, the surplus bread and wine are 
carried into the komandy’s house, superstitiously prayed over, and then 
quietly eaten by the chief people. Every question asked confirmed the 
impression made on the two students who visited this place four years 
ago, that the outward rite is held in too great reverence, while its real 
meaning is lost sight of. The communicants are comparatively few, 
because only the better class are willing ‘‘to drink fimdana” (faith) ; this 
finoana or faith being supposed to be a mysterious charm resident in the 
bread and wine, whose virtues are imparted only to the privileged and 
initiated. Some partook of the elements ‘‘because their inside was 
unclean,” and it was the appointed means for ‘“‘saving them and cleansing 
their stomach.” The few only have at all worthy conceptions of what 
the sacred rite implies. Knowing that a great deal of rum is made and 
drunk in the village, I inquired whether any church member deals in it 
or buys it. ‘‘No,” was the answer, ‘“‘¢hey who buy it buy folly, and they 
who drink it admit a devil into thetr stomach that destroys them I We sold 
many Testaments, slates, and lesson-books to the people, who seemed 
very eager to get more light. May He, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, shine into their hearts indeed! Before leaving 
we saw several poor people suffering terribly from elephantiasis and 
other loathsome diseases. We gave them a little medicine, but it was 
sad to have to leave them with no hope of cure. 

Friday, July 7th. Our course to-day was north and north by east. 
Up to this time we had been on low ground, but soon after leaving 
Ambodiamontana the path rose rapidly from 2350 to 4730 feet above the 
sea. Rather more than eight hours’ riding over these high moors, 
blackened with recent grass fires, brought us to a quiet sheltered glen 
embowered in trees and well supplied with clear pure water. Here we 
pitched our tent and passed a comfortable night. 

Saturday, July 8th. Leaving this place (called Marofoza) about 7°30, 
we had a cold bracing ride over the downs until 11, when we lunched in 
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a shady hollow called Tanifotsy. From this place onward the character 
of the soil completely changed. Instead of the red clay, as heretofore 
along our route, we now met with a whitish earth like limestone and a 
brown sandy loam. ‘The action of water was so manifest in the configu- 
ration of the country all around us that, had it not been for the long 
green grass which covered the plain, one might have imagined the tide 
to have receded from these bays and creeks and inlets but an hour or 
two ago. As we came near Anténgodrahéja we noticed at regular 
intervals a long line of oval-shaped sand-hills, which reminded me more 
than anything else of the cordon of forts around Portsmouth, Fareham, 
and Gosport. Close to one of these is a place called Andalavéry, 
described to us as the burial-place of an extinct race of kings; and it is 
said that every year at the feast of the fandroana a herd of cattle gather 
of their own accord at the spot, whereupon the fat ones die of them- 
selves without waiting for the butcher, while the lean ones, led by an 
ancient cow, run away, to return to the same spot and go through the 
same course of procedure the following year. We were also assured that 
if we stood there and shouted, no matter how dry the day, rain would 
surely come. But as the place lay out of our way, and we did not 
particularly want rain at that moment, we did not stop to put the story 
to the test. 

About 4 p.m. we reached Antongodrahoja. A guard of honour 
met us about a quarter of a mile from the village. It consisted 
of an officer with his head tied up, as if suffering from toothache, 
and a very lean emaciated-looking private, armed with an old 
blunderbuss. A pleasanter escort, however, awaited us a little further 
on. The women and children of the church and _ school came 
out to meet us, very cleanly attired, and singing some of the new 
hymns lately introduced at the Capital. After paying our respects to 
Rainimaro, the intelligent and kind-hearted governor, and the officers of 
the garrison, we adjourned to the chapel to meet our singing friends 
again. About 300 were assembled, all very nicely clothed, although 
some of them perhaps were a trifle /oo gay in their apparel. The rustling 
of silk dresses and the display of stylish French hats were novelties 
which the experience of the last week or so had scarcely prepared us for. 
We spent the evening among them, chiefly in teaching them new hymns 
and tunes, which they learned very readily. 


Sunday, July 9th. About 8 p.m. we heard the drum signalling to the 
people that it was time to attire themselves for chapel, and soon 
afterwards it sounded forth again to summon them to assemble.. When 
we joined them in the chapel, probably 350 were present, to whom I 
preached from 1 Pet. ii. 20, introducing during the service the hymns 
learned on the previous evening. In the afternoon Mr. Lord preached, 
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and catechised the children. Altogether, we found the people here more 
intelligent and advanced than at most other places on our route. Its 
proximity to Mojanga, and its being on the direct line of communication 
between Mojanga and the Sihanaka country, as well as between Mojanga 
and the Capital, make Antongodrahoja a town of considerable import- 
ance. It has 110 houses, chiefly Hova, besides six inhabited by Saka- 
lava. The church numbers about 60 communicants ; the day-school has 
50 children, most of whom are able to read. Of the internal condition 
of the church not much can be said. Polygamy is still probably practised 
in secret. Passers-by from the Capital have misled these young disciples, 
and led them to believe that grave immoralities are quite compatible 
with church-membership. On questioning the most earnest and 
intelligent young man here as to the actual state of church life among 
them, he opened his Testament at Ephes. v. 12 (‘For it is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done of them in secret’’) as his reply. 
And yet it would be difficult to induce a properly qualified evangelist to 
_ Settle here. The grand thing to be done is to educate the Christian 
young men in and around the Capital, so that when in years to come 
they leave school or college, they may, wherever they may eventually 
settle, become real powers in lifting the people to Christ. 

Antongodrahoja is beautiful for situation, standing on the very verge 
of the high table-land over which we had been travelling for the last two 
days. It is 4150 feet above the sea, and commands a magnificent view 
of the broad valley of the Ikdpa, the Betsiboka, the Amparfhibé, and the 
Mahajamba, as far north as Trabdnjy. From Antongodrahoja the 
ground descends precipitously some 2000 feet into the plain below; 
after which a good road leads by stages three days’ journey to Trabonjy, 
and thence to Mojanga. From inquiries made of Queen’s messengers 
by the way, as well as from comparing it with the description given by 
- Dr. Mullens and Mr, Grainge of the more westerly route, I am convinced 
that the route vid Antongodrahoja, besides being shorter, is more 
healthy and generally convenient. Had we taken the precaution to 
bring passports for our men for the entire journey to the coast, we should 
certainly have put the matter to the test. 

Should a mission ever be established at Mojanga, Antongodrahoja (if 
not too far off) would be an excellent sanatorium. A bracing breeze 
blows over the high plateau nearly all the year round. While we were 
there the very houses were rocking on their foundations, and in walking 
to the edge of the cliffs we had to go on hands and knees lest we should 
be blown clear over. Three days’ residence at such a place might give 
a man wind enough to last him for a month. 

Monday, July 10th. As the path from Antongodrahoja to the Sihanaka 
country is very difficult, and has probably never been trodden by Euro- 
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peans before, our kind friend Rainimaro allowed a soldier to accompany 
us as guide to the first military station, with orders that relays should be 
provided for us at every station until we reached Amparafaravdla. Re- 
tracing our steps as far as Tanifotsy, we then turned eastward, descended 
rapidly from the high ground, nearly 5000 feet above the sea level, into a 
series of beautiful glens dotted with patches of woodland, giving a 
richness to the landscape that was very acceptable after our experience 
of the cold bleak moorlands. Then on and on, up-hill, down-hill, 
through a small village called Ambéhimarina, along through very 
tall grass; then benighted in a swamp, and wandering up and 
down the beds of two small streams called the Bémavo and the 
Bémavokély, which were fringed with Jéararata and shrouded dark 
as midnight under the shadow of dense over-arching trees; until at 
length we groped our way into the village of Bemavo itself. This 
is a rising village consisting of only two houses. Here we pitched 
our tent near to a rice-store, and the next morning found ourselves and 
our luggage swarming with black beetles, most of which we carried 
about in our bags and boxes throughout the remainder of the journey. 
The aneroid showed that we had descended nearly 3000 feet in the last 
few hours. 

Tuesday, July 11th. The scenery to-day wild and beautiful. We came 
at 12 to an improving town of 50 houses called Kéliloha, which has a neat 
new chapel, but no preachers, no one who can read, and no gospel. The 
inhabitants, who call themselves Zana-tSihanaka (children of the Sihana- 
ka), are intensely dirty, but have their necks profusely ornamented with 
silver chains, and their toes, ankles, and wrists with silver and copper 
rings. On our conversing with them or asking them questions, they lifted 
up both hands in astonishment and exclaimed ‘“‘Babababa /’ which we 
afterwards found is the characteristic exclamation of Sihanaka emphasis 
and amazement. These poor people, as well as many others whom we 
met with, have simply given up their idols without getting anything 
better in their stead. ‘Like brutes they live, like brutes they die.” 
What can we do for them P 

At sunset we reached a noble river called the Mahajamba, at this dry 
season about 60 or 70 yards wide and four feet deep. Its stream is rapid, 
abounds in cascades, and in the rainy season rises to fourteen or fifteen 
feet above its present level. Its course is northward, and (if our informa- 
tion is to be relied on) its headwaters rise at Ambaravarambato, north-east 
of Anjozorobé, and it empties itself into the Betsiboka, east of Trabonjy. 
After crossing this, we again got benighted, owing to the impossibility of 
procuring information as to the distance and whereabouts of the several 
stopping-places. Encamped about 7 p.m. in the open air under the shade 
of a grove of trees. Fires were lighted, supper stewing and kettle singing 
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merrily, when, suddenly—an alarm of fire! Looking out from the tent 
I saw the long grass some thirty feet to windward ‘hi us just beginning to 
blaze. One of our men had been to the stream for water, carrying a 
lighted torch with him. This he had carelessly thrown down, and until 
the fizzing and crackling of the blazing thorns and grass brought it to his 
mind, had forgotten all about it. But now, all hands to the rescue! 
Down with the tent! and zmstan¢er all our forces, armed with branches of 
trees, were beating and stamping out the already wide-spreading flames. 
With dry grass twelve or fourteen feet high all around us, and a strong 
wind blowing the flames towards us, it needed hard work to accomplish 
this, and, long after all danger was over, the blazing briars and underwood 
still continued crackling until 12 o’clock at night. 

Wednesday, July 12th. Passed through several villages, the largest of 
them a place called Ampandrana, having 50 or 60 houses. Although 
ornamented with rings and necklaces, the men and women here were 
alike nearly naked, and the most heathenish and filthy in their persons 
of any that we had yet seen. They have a nice little chapel, but no 
preacher, no one who can read, and no one to shew them the merest 
glimpse of the way of salvation. Here, as in other places, we spoke to 
and prayed with the people, and fastened portions from the Word of 
God upon the chapel walls, ‘‘not knowing which shall prosper, this or 
that,” but intent only on sowing the Divine seed. Several of the men 
had their faces smeared with white earth and presented a ludicrous 
appearance. One poor fellow was down with severe fever and used the 
anointing asa charm. I gave hima dose of salts and quinine, telling 
him it was a more powerful charm than his. Another had anointed his 
nose and forehead because his wife had that morning presented him with 
ason. I tried to shew him a more excellent way of manifesting his 
gratitude than that; but what can a few words from a passing stranger 
do to help a people like this ? 

Outside the town we passed a high pole with a tin box at the top of it, 
a bit of looking-glass let into the side, and a white calico flag fluttering 
in the wind. The heads of four oxen lay slightly buried in the ground 
at the foot of the pole. In the side of the pole, about four feet from the 
ground, was a small hole, into which if you can pitch a stone you will be 
rich and prosperous. The whole affair is a memorial raised to a wealthy 
man named Razdakaray, who died some years ago. Similar memorials 
are common among the Sihanaka. 

About four miles south of Ampandrana is a huge mass of basaltic rock 
called Ambodhitsihay, rising 1500 feet or so above the plain. Its precipi- 
tous columnar sides and singular summit, shaped like the hull of a large 
ship turned upside-down, make it an imposing-looking landmark. Passing 
this, and several small villages, the scenery became wild, rugged, and 
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beautiful beyond description. Aiter climbing several hills of 1ooo feet 
in height and descending as often into deep valleys, we found ourselves 
in a narrow ravine shut in by hills east and west, and with a small river 
rushing in cascades over its rocky bed at the bottom. Half a mile higher 
up the valley this stream takes a grand leap of 800 feet sheer over the 
rocks, forming as picturesque a waterfall as I remember to have seen. 
Then we had a fearfully difficult climb of 1500 feet almost perpendicular 
ascent up a hill called Antsarodalana. One of our poor fellows groaning 
under his burden set us all laughing by exclaiming dolefully: “I have 
been the father of three children, but never did I have a trouble like 
this.” When we reached the top we were enveloped in mist and darkness. 
For hours we had to grope our way over the moor, through the long 
grass, by the brink of yawning chasms, through swamps and over ugly 
black-looking streams, without a solitary star overhead visible through 
the gloom. In pity for our poor luggage-bearers, who were toiling along 
a mile or two behind, I set fire to the long grass to serve as a beacon for 
them. By and bye a magnificent glare lit up the horizon, and by its 
light our poor fellows were guided to our stopping-place, which they 
reached an hour or more after ourselves, intensely thankful to me for having 
saved them from having to stay out on the bleak moorlands all night. 

Antsdmpandrano, which was reached about 8°30 p.m., is a small 
military station garrisoned, so far as we could see, by about a dozen 
soldiers. It is a low swampy place, and in the hot season must be very 
unhealthy. Its inhabitants, some z00 or more in number, seemed 
greatly terrified at the advent of two live Europeans, and at once ran 
away or hid themselves in their houses. The soldiers apparently had to 
fortify themselves with a little Dutch courage before they felt themselves 
equal to the greatness of the occasion. In the house in which we 
stayed, however, we found one or two intelligent people. One of them 
had formerly lived at Antdby, near Anjozorobe, and amused us by 
graphically describing how the people of that place had in a similar 
manner all of them fled when the Rev. J. Pearse first visited them in 1869. 
We have now at Antoby a good commodious chapel, a large congregation, 
and an excellent day-school. A steady trustworthy evangelist and his 
wife have been instrumental under the Divine blessing in thoroughly 
changing the character of the place. With such an instance of the 
transformation effected in a few years by Divine grace and truth, we 
could not despair even of these poor benighted Zana-tSihanaka. Could 
we but find the men and the means, as at Antoby, the same results 
would follow. 

Thursday, July 13th. This was our last day before reaching the 
Sihanaka country proper. Our way in the morning lay up and over a 
lofty hill, 4750 feet above the sea, beautifully wooded, and rejoicing 
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in the almost impracticable name of Ambdasaritslmitsmbo. East of 
this was a most romantic glen, rich with tree+ferns and orchids, and 
festooned with creepers climbing up the stately forest trees, and made 
musical with the roar of a miniature cataract tumbling over the rocks 
many feet down into the valley below. Here we took tiffin, and shortly 
afterwards caught our first glimpse of the broad Antsihanaka valley with 
its beautiful lake Alaotra sparkling in the rays of the afternoon sun. 
Reached Amparafaravola at 8 p.m., and had a most warm and hospitable 
reception from the good kind-hearted old governor and his friends. 
During our brief stay they spoke very much of the visit paid to them by 
Dr. Mullens, Mr. Pillans, and Mr. Sibree, two years before. 

Friday, July 14th. This morning Mr. Lord examined about 120 

children in the chapel, whose attainments in reading, writing, and 
_ arithmetic were higher than we expected. Afterwards, about 300 adults 
assembled, to whom I gave a short address. The appearance of the 
congregation was very pleasing, with their clean dresses, bright intelligent 
faces, and manifest desire to get on. From its foundation in 1867, the 
career of this church seems to have been one of steady progress. At 
first, gross immorality prevailed. Even known adulterers were allowed 
to continue in the church, and Mat. xviii. 18 was quoted in justification 
of the practice. We were told, however, that not only had all this changed, 
but that the tone of life among those outside the church was much higher, 
an improvement very much due to the teaching and example of the 
present governor and pastor. 

Leaving at 2 p.m., and passing the large village of Ambéhipéno at 
3°30, we reached at 5 a wretched little village on the borders of the 
Alaotra swamp, called Ambatomainty. A small, dirty, very low, one- 
roomed house ; the husband, wife, and family as our fellow-occupants ; 
rats, fowls, and fleas keeping carnival all through the night,—such was 
our hotel accommodation ! 

Saturday, July 15th. A day inthe Dismal Swamp. About 7°30 a.m. 
we began to get fairly into it: an immense tract of morass twelve or 
fifteen miles across, and covered with tall rushes called z0z670,* growing 
in varying depths of water from one to three or more feet. Our path 
lay along the bed of a narrow miry stream, in which our bearers waded 
up to their waists in slush until 8°30, when we came to a small grassy 
_ knoll just a foot or so above the surrounding bog. A wilderness of 
tushes from twelve to fifteen feet high encircled us on every hand; a 
narrow waterway, four feet wide and as many deep, flowed rapidly at 
our feet. By the side of this we waited for two hours and a half. The 
governor at Amparafaravola had kindly ordered canoes to be ready for 
us by daybreak, but we did not see them until 11. By that time 


* Cyperus equalis, Vahl. 
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three very shaky specimens put in an appearance. Choosing the 
least leaky of the three for ourselves, Mr. Lord and I and the rower 
launched forth into the dim unknown. But alas! the craft proved 
unseaworthy. Our unfortunate rower got frightened and lost his 
wits. And there was no Mr. Plimsoll at hand to enter a_ protest 
against overloading! So we came to grief. In two minutes the 
canoe was full of water and began to sink. We found ourselves in a 
sitz-bath, and it soon began to be very cold. But by landing every two 
minutes, and baling out the water, we managed to hold on for nearly 
half an hour. By that time we had got into deep water and were a mile 
from dry land. Then our boatman began to cry. My friend Mr. Lord 
chanced to turn the corner of his eye slightly to the east, in order to 
look at him, and that disturbed the equilibrium of our frail bark. It was 
crank, and we cranky, for it shipped enough water to have sent us to 
the bottom had we not clung to the rushes and saved ourselves. At 
length, first coaxing, then scolding, then coaxing again, we prevailed 
upon our unhappy boatswain to wade and swim through the mud and 
water to Mahakary, the nearest boat station. Two precious hours was 
he gone, while we sat shivering and wondering when the first passenger 
steamer would be launched on Lake Alaotra. Then he returned, 
accompanied by two stout Amazonian rowers, one of whom had a little 
child with her, and bringing a boat big enough to have held a dozen of 
us. In this we made the rest of our voyage, now along rapid narrow 
gullies over-arched by the interminable zoz070; then into wide open 
expanses of black weird-looking water abounding with crocodiles; then 
up one or two rivers, whose strong current flowing towards the Alaotra 
more than once nearly capsized our keelless vessel. Then into the 
narrow gullies again, with the rushes so dense overhead as to resemble 
a dark tunnel; and so on until dark—until two hours after dark—every 
now and then getting hopelessly aground, our boatman not daring to put 
his foot outside the boat for fear of the crocodiles. At last, however, 
a little after 8 o’clock we landed at Antdanibao, only to experience 
during the night adventures as unique as had befallen us during the day. 

An uncanny sort of a place is this Antanibao. Many of the people had 
never seen a misssionary, and perhaps none had heard the story he is 
sent to tell. Yet ‘the barbarians shewed us no little kindness.” We 
had brought nothing with us but our beds and a candle or two, all our 
food and nearly all our men being still on the other side of the lake. 
But the people of the house kindly let us dry ourselves at their fire, and 
gave us a fowl and some rice, and lent us their black greasy pots to cook 
them in. And then how astonished they were! I proceeded to light 
my ‘Price’s patent,’ and was immediately surrounded by a group of eager 
questioners. ‘‘What is it? Does it grow? What is it made of? Will 
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it burn for ever? Will it become smaller ?”’ and so on. Then our host 
and hostess shewed signs of weariness and mounted a high bedstead, 
consisting of some rush mats laid on cross-pieces of wood supported by 
four poles raised five or six feet above the ground. That was their bed. 
But over it, and suspended from the rafters of the roof, was a rough- 
looking Jag into which our host and his wife and little girl crept, and 
then they were secure for the night. Not so we. For, before saying 
good night, our friend put his head out of the bag and warned us to 
remove our clothes and boots, and everything else that was devourable, 
into a safe place, for ‘‘soon,” said he, ‘‘the rats will be up from the lake 
by hundreds and eat up everything that lies in their way.” Accordingly 
I had not slept above -an hour, when a smart slap on the face and a 
succession of most unearthly noises startled me, and I awoke to find all 
in darkness, the candle out, rats racing over me, and the house in great 
commotion. Invisible creatures with wings were flapping and fluttering 
in all directions. Another bang against my nose, and the rats waxing 
bolder and bolder roused me to strike a match and light the candle 
again. What a scattering! Away they go, these rats, by scores, up the 
walls, along the floors, into corners, out by the holes in the roof, 
“anywhere, anywhere, out of the’—/7ght. But the real disturbers of the 
peace were not they, after all. They turned out to bea flock of goslings, 
which had been quietly roosting in a corner of the room, until the 
prolonged glare of my ‘Price’s patent’? made them fancy it was morning 
and, naturally resenting the impudence of the sun in rising before his 
time, they one and all with whiz, flap, and flutter, flew bolt into him and 
put him out. I amused myself through the night watching their innocent 
gambols, and re-lighting the candle as often as they extinguished it. 
Sometimes a host of rats went steeple-chasing over my companion’s bed ; 
sometimes they went running up and down the bag in which our host 
and hostess were taking their unsuspecting rest; and then a group of 
goslings meditatively inclined would gather round my unconscious com- 
panion and appear to be holding counsel as to the peckableness of his 
nose. I never spent such a night before, even in Madagascar. Graver 
thoughts would press upon one’s mind, and cause one to reflect that this 
low, degraded, and comfortless life, of which we are now getting mere 
passing glimpses, is the only life these poor people know. They have 
it day by day, and are submissive and even contented with it. In the 
wet season (I was told) the crocodiles even find their way into the 
houses by night, and walk off with the eggs and poultry; while the 
people themselves are so lazy and indifferent as not to take the trouble 
to secure the doors. How long will it be ere the Gospel exerts on the 
Sihanaka its ennobling and elevating power ? Thank God! that day is 
already close at hand. It has even now begun to dawn. 
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Sunday, July 16th. “O day most calm, most bright!”’—words of 
good old George Herbert while, keeping Sabbath among the sanctities 
of Bemerton Vicarage, that came to my mind very much this morning 
as we enjoyed a brisk two hours’ walk to Ambatondrazaka. Here, in 
the capital of the Sihanaka country, far separated from their missionary 
brethren, we found our dear friends Mr. and Mrs. Pearse doing a noble 
and successful work. As we entered the town, about 10 p.m., the morning 
congregation was just dispersing. Our friends were well, and gave us a 
kind and hospitable welcome. In the afternoon I had the opportunity 
of preaching to a large and attentive congregation. 

Monday, July 17th. Mr. Lord put the school through a very interesting 
and successful examination. During our short stay we found Mr. Pearse, 
both as medical missionary and pastor, ‘in labours more abundant ;” doing 
everything in his power to impart Gospel blessings to the Sihanaka people. 

Tuesday, July 18th. After two days of pleasant intercourse with our 
dear friends, and after receiving much kindness from the Hova governor 
and the officers of the garrison, we turned our steps homeward by the route 
taken in 1874 by the Deputation and Rev. J. Sibree. We had intended to 
take a more westerly route, but it was closed against us by the small-pox. 

Wednesday, July 19th. Ambatolampy, our stopping-place to-day, is 
noteworthy as being near to two small rivers named respectively the 
Ambozona and the Sahamahitsy, which are the head-waters of the Man- 
goro. Both are said to abound with crocodiles, but we saw none. 

A few days more spent in preaching and school examination brought 
our month’s missionary ramble to a close on July 26th. 

Much of the journey had been over ground unvisited by any European, 
and unknown to our bearers. For many days the path was extremely 
difficult and the food somewhat scanty. We went among people who 
had xo love for money, and would not se/7 us meat or rice. The accom- 
modation at night was often very bad, and for our poor men it must have 
been simply horrible. But the good hand of our God was upon us, and 
His providential care watched over us by night and by day. In every 
place we visited as heralds of the Gospel we had a kind welcome, and 
found the Hova officials everywhere ready to help us in our work. One 
or two of Mr. Lord’s men, who disregarded Solomon’s maxim that “It 
is not good to eat much honey,” suffered a little inconvenience on that 
account. But that was all the harm sustained by any of our party during 
our month’s rambles ‘‘over swamp, moor, and mountain.” 
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WORDS RESEMBLING MALAGASY IN THE 
SWAHILI LANGUAGE. 


AVING been detained some days in Zanzibar, I have occupied 

part of my time in looking through Dr. Steere’s Hand-book of 

the Swahili Language, in order to find out any resemblances it might have 
to the Malagasy. The language is widely used, and one able to speak it 
would be able, it is said, to make himself understood throughout the 
greater part of Central Africa. ‘The Arab traders all speak Swahili; and, 
as might be expected, its vocabulary contains a large number of Arabic 
words. ‘This makes it specially interesting to us, as it shows us how 
Arabic words are adopted and worked into an African language. A 
slight examination of the general character of the Swahili is sufficient to 
show that it belongs to an entirely different group of languages from the 
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Malagasy. The peculiarities of the language are of a character quite 
unlike those that perplex a student of Malagasy. The primitive words 
of the language too bear no resemblance to their Malagasy equivalents. 
The numerals (except mmoja, which may be our monja ; most, however, is 
the common word for one, mmoja being used for same, a cerlain one, one, 
etc.), the names of the members of the body, and of most common 
objects, are quite unlike our Malagasy words with the same meaning. I 
enclose a list of words in which I have noticed a resemblance between 
the Swahili and the Malagasy; and it is interesting to notice that they 
are mainly such words as would naturally be introduced by Arab 
merchants visiting the ports on the west coast. The word here used for 
dhow seems to be our sambo (ship). Then the names of the dog, the 
goat, the ox, the ass, and the fowl, are clearly the same words as the 
Malagasy, but slightly changed. JZacho is puzzling, as mata in Malay 
seems to be the equivalent of our mdso; cf. mata-arre (=mdsodndro/. 
Vdta, sabuni, and divay may have been introduced into both languages 
independently. It is instructive to find that angdno (fable) is an intro- 
duced word, and to infer from this that the Arabs, with their strongly- 
developed love of story-telling, have had some influence in stimulating 
the imagination of their more prosaic neighbours the Malagasy. Only 
one word in my list seems to have come from Madagascar, viz. makalalao 
(ma isa plural prefix)=the Malagasy kalalao (cockroach). Dr. Steere 
told us that the Malagasy who settled here were formerly called by the 
natives ¢he Makalalao, probably because they brought cockroaches with 
them. What will our native friends say to such a designation ? 


Swahili. English. | Malagasy. 
Alhamisi Thursday Alakamisy 
Bakuli basin bakoly 
Bweta box vata (?) (#7. boite) 
Chambo dhow sambo 
Divai claret divay 
Giza darkness ngizina (?) 
Gora a piece of cloth _ gora 
Habari news, message, &c. kabary (Av. khabar) 
Hariri silk hariry (fine cambric) (?) 
Hodi a cry made by way of inquiry | haody © 

whether any one is within 

Jifo ashes jofo (dust) (?) 
Juma Friday oma 
Karata cards karatra 
Karatasi paper taratasy 
Kiso knife kiso (provincial) 
Kitambi a piece of cloth kitamby 
Kitungu onions tongolo (?) 
Kivuli ghost kinoly (?) 
Kofia cap kofia 
K’uku fowl akoho (?) 
Macho (sing. is jicho) eyes maso 
Makalalao cockroaches kalalao 


Mamba crocodile mamba 
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Swahile. English, | Malagasy: 
Maneno, neno word maneno (to sound) 
Marahaba thank you* arahaba (salutation) 
Mbuzi goat osy 
Mbwa dog amboa 
Mchawi witchcraft mosavy 
Mizani scales mizana 
Mmoja one monja (?) 
Mofu a kind of cake mofo 
Nanasi (pl. mananasi) pine-apple mananasy 
Ngano fable angano 
Ngombe ox omby (ombe, aomby) 
Nusu half (a dollar) loso 
Nyati buffalo aotra (?) 
Pingu fetters parapingo (?) 
Punda ass ampondra 
Reale dollar ariary (?) 
Robo a quarter (of a dollar) kirobo 
Sabuni soap savony (fr, savon) 
Sandarusi gum-copal sandarosy (¢troduced ) 
Sura picture soratra or sary (?) 
Taandu centipede trambo (?) 
Tafsiri interpretation tafasiry, conversation (?) 
Tango cucumber voatango 
Tambako tobacco Cf. the name Ambalatam- 

bakoft 
Tende dates antrendry 
Tupa file tsofa (?) 
Umande dew ando (?) 
Wagenit stranger, foreigner vahiny (?) 
Zomari clarionet anjomara 
W. E. Cousins. 
SOO SS 
MALAGASY ‘TONON-KIRA’ AND HYMNOLOGY. 


HE Malagasy as a nation are passionately fond of music and 
singing, and some of their songs, as has been remarked by most 


travellers, are extremely plaintive. 
the purely native language contains no rhythmical compositions. 


And yet, a most surprising thing, 


The 


first missionaries, who resided here from 1820 to 1835, followed by Mr. 
Ellis, and latterly by Dr. Mullens, noticed the plaintiveness of their 
native songs. I have taken a very decided interest in the matter since I 
first landed in June, 1868, and I carefully noted down on the journey 
up country one of their little melodies. Good old Mr. Griffiths, in his 





* The word was originally an Arabic form of congratulation. 
+ The prefix wa denotes persons or living beings, and may be compared with va in the 


Malagasy words Vazaha, Vazimba, vahiny, and vahoaka. Europeans in Swahili are Wasungu. 
The word Vazaha or Wazaha means a sharper. ; 


{ There is a provincial form, /adéka. 
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Grammar of the Malagasy Language, published in England in 1854, says 
in his chapter on Prosody (p. 234, § iii. Versification): ‘‘Versification 
is the poetical arrangement of a certain number of syllables according to 
their accent’’—the italics are his—and he gives us specimens. But the 
very remarkable thing about his specimens is that o regard was paid to 
accent, the proper number of syllables in a line was all the old missionaries 
attempted. Look at the following, called Long metre :— 


1 TAvim-bilany ny aina, 2 Ny fétry ny maty tsy hita; 
Tsy hita izay havakian’ ; Hazo amoron-tévana, 
Fofo-nahandro ny dina, Tsy hita izay hianjeran’, 
Tsy hita izay halevonan’. Na ho andro na ho Alina. 


3 Tsy mpiry no ho tanora, 
Indray mitorak’ hiany, 
Ny faty mpanazakazaka ; 
Zanahary, Tompony ny Ain’. 
That certainly is not rhythm. 


One of the most popular of Malagasy hymns commences as follows,— 
it is Short metre, and sung to ‘Cranbrook’ :— 
Avelao isika 
Izay te-ho tia 
Ny Mpanavotra antsika 
Hanarak’ Azy. 

And, most singular to relate, all the hymns, nearly two hundred in 
number, that were written by the old missionaries and their converts are 
of this character. Yet when Mr. Griffiths translated the hymn I have 
quoted into English, he made a creditable attempt to give both rhythm 
and rhyme. 

Mr. Ellis, in his most excellent History of Madagascar, speaks of the 
wandering minstrels ; and on page 275, vol. I., some ‘“‘Mr. B.” [ probably 
Mr. E. Baker] gives a translation of one of their songs, which in the 
translation is very rhythmical and correct, but, alas, the original has 
neither rhythm nor rhyme. | 

Dr. Mullens, again, “translated” the favourite dismission hymn written 
by the old missionaries and sung with much fervour to ‘Vespers’ to this 
day. I put the first verse of each side by side :— 


The Original. 8.7.4. ‘“‘Transtation’”’ by Dr. Mullens. 
Hod’ izahay, Zanahary, Grant us, Saviour, royal blessings, 
Tahio tsara izahay ; Now that to our homes we go; 
Ampitalio ny kibonay Fill our hearts and lives with gladness, 
Amy ny fitianao, Make us love divine to know. 
Ampifalio Gladden us with joys of heaven 
’Zahay ety an-tany. In this desert world below. 


Dr. Mullens gives us an excellent dismission hymn, and in correct 
metre and rhyme. There is not much like it, however, in the original — 
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hymn. And yet how the Malagasy delighted to sing these hymns to such 
tunes as ‘Cranbrook,’ ‘China,’ ‘Lydia,’ etc. etc., and with what innumerable 
twists and twirls, no one but those who have heard them can imagine. 
The native songs are sung to a kind of chant, one or two voices 

leading in the song, and the others joining in as a chorus at the end of 
each stanza. I have made a collection of them, and the only one where 
an approach to rhythm can be found is a little children’s play-song. The 
children join hands, and the first two take up the strain, saying, 

‘“‘We bid you come, we bid you.’’ 
Then they are answered by the whole body, 

‘We'll not go there, we’ll not go.’’ 
The leaders again sing out, 

‘‘And why [not come], and why [not] ?”’ 
The whole body then reply again, 

‘*It’s neither rice nor yam.’’ 
The leaders cry out, and lift up their arms with hands joined, as in a 


country dance, 
‘*It’s the cardinal bird’s house.”’ 


To which the whole troop of children cry out as they pass under, 
‘“‘It’s a red house.’’ 


And these last two strains are repeated until all have passed under. 
I append music and words in the original. 


Key F. or E. D.C. 
S818 -t——s8,92 M oP te aP ed. | tiie els ce 
The leaders : Man|a- sa re |la- hy, man-|as’ € 
The rest: Tsy ho|a- ny re |la- hy, tsy ho/an’ e€ 
The leaders: Na-{hoa- na_ re jla- hy, na-|hodan’ € 
The rest: Tsy hojva- ry re Jfla- hy, tsy| saonj’ € 
S d 
The leaders: Tranon-drafodila- | hy 
The rest: Trano- mé- |na 











This little thing is very popular among the youngsters, and they 
spend hours upon hours over it. It is the most correct as to rhythm 
that I can find in the “Tonon-kira,’ although I have a pretty large 
collection in my possession. 

The hymns already given are a fair specimen of what are to be 
found in the original hymn book ; and it is a very singular thing that the 
old missionaries should not have attempted something better. Do not 
let it be thought, however, that I wish to reflect upon them. They. did 
most wonderful things for Madagascar in their fifteen years’ residence. 
They committed the language to writing; they taught the people some 
most useful arts and manufactures; they made and printed two diction- 
aries, one of 307, and the other of 421, pages; they translated and 
printed the whole Bible from Genesis to Revelation, besides many other 
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books. The first missionaries landed in October, 1820, and the last left 
in July, 1836. We can forgive them their neglect of rhythmical hymns. 


Yet these hymns were looked upon as treasures during the dark days 
of persecution; they proved a solace to many a weary and distressed 
disciple ; and when the missionaries again landed in 1862, these hymns 
were still remembered with singular pleasure by those who had passed 
through the fires. The missionaries were all ignorant of the language, 
and the old hymn book had to be taken up again. They were not slow 
to see its faults; they tried to improve it; they even attempted a few 
years afterwards to suppress the book; but the old Christians would not 
consent ; and those of us who know their fondness for the book have 
got to sympathize with them in a very strange fashion; and although I 
have frequently groaned in spirit in being obliged to ‘murder’ the 
language in attempting to sing these irregular songs they love, I can 
feel for them ; and when I hear proposals to ‘put the thing away,’ I am 
constrained to cry out, ‘Hands off.” The prayers and tears and groanings 
of God’s people are associated with it, and it possesses a charm that 
none of these ‘new-fangled doggerels’ can ever possess. Put it away 
gently, and let it die an easy death, for it must inevitably go. 

I tried in 1871 to recast some of the old hymns and to preserve as 
much as possible the expressions endeared to the people. I append a 
specimen to shew the new and the old. 


THE OLD. L.M. THE NEW> 8.7. 
I ANKANESA, ry mpanota, I ANKANESA, ry mpanota, 
Ory, jamba, sy mahantra, M Ory, jamba, very koa; 
Hendy Jéso miantso hoe, Hianao simban’ ny ota, 
‘‘(Mankanés’ aty amiko.”’ Mankanes’ aty tokoa. 
| Ry tsy mendrik’ hovonjena, 
2 Féno antra, manan-keéry, Misy ’zay miantr’ anao; 
Sady tia mba hamonjy, Fifaliam-be homena, 
“Izay mino tsy ho very,”’ — Famelan’ ny helokao. 
Hoy ny teny ny Mpamonjy. 2 Mba henoy ny teny tsara 
*Zay lazainy aminao, 
3 Rah’ miandry hihatsara, Sao ho very ny anjara 
Hianao izay manota, Soa tadiavinao. 
Tsy maintsy véry anjara, Feno antra, manan-kery, 
Lova tsy meéty miova. He! mifona aminao; 


Fa ‘ny mino tsy ho very,’’ 


4 Tsy ny marin’ no antsoin’ Hoy Jesosy, Tomponao. 


Haka izay ody aina, 3 Az’ andrasan’ ny ho tsara, 
Fa ny méloka asdiny Fahalainana mba ario; 
Handray ny famonjena. Sao helohin’ ny mpitsara, 
Mankanesa re anio. 
5 Faingana, ry dlom-bery, He! miandry ny Mpamonijy, 
Anio no hamonjén’ anao, Mba faingana hianao ; 
Raiso Izy, ny Mpamonjy, Dea tratr’ antso sy tra-bonjy, 


Amy ny haverézana. Odi-aina azonao. 
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By observing the accents it will be seen that ‘the old’ is practically a 
prose composition, and it can be called Long metre only because it has 
eight syllables in a line. “The new’ can be read as an ordinary 8.7., and 
it will be admitted that it is practically a new composition, I treated 
others in the same way, but it was more trouble than to write new ones. 
The singing in those former days was congregational,—it was hearty ; 
and, with all their faults, there was a robustness and fulness about 
‘Cranbrook’ and ‘Lydia,’ etc., which we lose in these modern tunes. 


In the years immediately following the arrival of the missionaries 
a new spirit passed over the native style of singing. ‘The people had 
heard barrel-organs, their bands played waltzes, quadrilles, etc.; and 
these, with curious variations, passed into the churches.. Congregation 
vied with congregation as to who could get the newest and strangest 
songs. ‘The spirit of the tune and hymn were not at all understood, and 
mampiady hira (singing contests) were the order of the day. The people 
after a few years rushed in thousands into the chapels, and the singing 
(except in some of the City churches immediately under their care) 
passed altogether out of the hands of the missionaries.. The state of 
congregational singing in the vast majority of the churches was in a 
most deplorable state. The following paragraph, which I wrote to the 
Editor of The Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter in July, 1870, was a true picture of 
what was seen in most churches :— 


I will give you a picture, and you 


will see how we stand. At the 
bottom of the hill on the eastern 
side of the Capital there is a chapel 
which is under the care of Mr. —. 
I have preached there frequently. The 
singers, nearly all slaves, sit under 
the pulpit. They are divided into 
little parties of four and five. One 
party of five tenors sits close to me. 
They beat a certain kind of time 
with the closed fist of one hand 
striking the open palm of the other, 
and you hear the clap! clap! ali the 
way through. The time is arranged 
to suit their ‘taste,’ and it is the 
special duty of these five to see that 
they do not all stop together, and so 
when one has finished he gives his 


neighbour a poke in the ribs (literal- 
ly), and he takes up the ‘music.’ 


’They put a shake on every note,—a 


great achievement. In the centre 
of this little group is a native basket 
filled with earth, used as a spittoon ! 
and what with the passing of the 
snuff-box, spitting, knocking, and 
congratulating when done, the scene 
is most disheartening. I have only 
once been really cast down since I 
came, and that was when returning 
from this chapel for the first time. 
I can mention three chapels in the 
City where it is almost as bad, one 
where a young slave makes the most 
frightful contortions to keep up the 
twirl or shake on each note. 


The missionaries were struggling hard against it, but what could a 
dozen men do with 300,000 people ? I began my classes in 1869; the 
missionaries came to my help, and Messrs. Toy and W. E. Cousins wrote 
a few new hymns forus. I set Mr. Hartley’s ‘‘Jéso Mpaménjy” to the tune 
of ‘Hail to the brightness,” and in less thana month it travelled far and 
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wide, from the palace to the cottage, and has gladdened our hearts ever 
since. This, with Mr. Toy’s ‘‘Rainay 6 masina” to ‘Olivet,’ and Mr. 
' W.E. Cousins’s ‘‘Rainay be fitia,” from Mason’s Hallelujah, gave a most 
effectual blaw to the practices mentioned in the extract above. During 
my absence from the Capital in Bétsiléo the work was vigorously carried 
on. Other missionaries came to our help; our knowledge of the 
adaptability of the language to rhythmical hymns increased. On my 
return to the Capital we got new life; we published new hymns to new 
tunes month by month. Then came the opening of Ampdamarinana 
Memorial Church in March, 1874. The singing took us all by 
surprise,—it was most hearty and congregational. Every one stood up. 
This was another effectual blow to the practices mentioned above. We 
have gone on ever since, and I think, on the whole, in the right 
direction, until within the present year, and then commenced a backward 
movement. But more of this anon. 

It is only just to the L. M. S. missionaries to say that they were the 
first to write rhythmical hymns. It was an L. M. S. missionary (the 
late Rev. R. G. Hartley, M.A.) who first wrote in rhythm and rhyme. 
The L. M. S. missionaries were the first to contemplate and put fo press 
a hymn book, in which every hymn was rhythmical (although a small 
Sunday School hymn book was brought out by Mr. Kingdon, of the 
Friends’ Press, prior to the publication of the L. M. S. book, and while 
ours was in the press, as was also the Norwegian hymn book). It was 
an L. M.S. missionary who first taught the Malagasy the practice of 
making rhythmical hymns. The first Malagasy rhythmical hymn and 
poem were written, as a class exercise, by one of my pupils. The first 
Malagasy hymn and ¢une book (Tonic Sol-Fa) was published by the 
L. M.S. missionaries. The Tonic Sol-Fa method of singing was 
introduced and has been carried on solely by L. M.S. missionaries. 
And to shew the great impetus this has given to singing, and the great 
demand it has created for tunes, it may be remarked that another Tonic 
Sol-Fa hymn and tune book has since been published. The L.M.S. 
missionaries have not been alone in this; the F. F. M.A. missionaries 
have written a few hymns quite as popular, and Mr. Kingdon, their 
printer, has thrown himself heart and soul into the movement. 

I proceed to notice the various hymn books now in use in which 
there are rhythmical productions. A new edition of the L. M.S. book 
(the eighth, 20,000) was printed by the Religious Tract Society in 1869, 
in which were incorporated 24 rhythmical hymns by the later missionaries. 
In the early part of 1875, on the completion of the L. M.S. hymn and 
tune book in the Tonic Sol-Fa notation, in which all the hymns are 
rhythmical, the supplemental hymns (one hundred) were published 
separately under my editorship ; and from that time to this three editions 
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of about 4,000 each have been sold; and now (November, 1876) a 
further supply is in type and will be speedily published to meet the 
constant demand. The old book would have been withdrawn from 
circulation two years ago, but for the fact that it would entail a serious 
pecuniary loss ; for in June, 1876, there were still nearly 10,000 in stock, 
in various styles of binding, of the 20,000 published by the Tract Society 
in 1869. And to show how great is the demand for these new hymns 
and tunes, it may be mentioned that of a leaflet published at the L. M.S. 
Press in 1874 containing two hymns, ‘“‘Alahady, andro tsara” and ‘“‘Misy 
tany mahafaly,” more than 6,000 copies were sold in less than two 
months. While our tune book was in the press, a want was felt for a 
small Sunday School hymn book, and the L.M.S. Publishing Committee, 
at my request, cheerfully gave their consent to some of the hymns being 
published in a cheap form. Mr. Kingdon compiled and printed the 
book, and I edited the first editions. There were twenty-two hymns, 
eight of which were mine, others were written by the L.M.S. missionaries 
and Mr. Sewell, and four were by natives. This book had a marvellous 
circulation for Madagascar; if I am not mistaken, some 30,000 or more 
were printed and sold. The grave and lively were equally found there: 
there was one to the tune of ‘Oh, that will be joyful,” and another, a 
happy rendering of ‘Rock of ages,” to ‘Wells.’ This book answered its 
purpose and was a most decided success. In 1875 the Norwegians also 
got out a hymn book for their own use, all the hymns being written by 
their own missionaries, and sung to good old German chorales and — 
tunes. In the early part of the present year another hymn and tune 
book in the Tonic Sol-Fa notation, containing one hundred and _ twenty- 
seven hymns, was published unexpectedly, and the hymn book has, I 
understand, been sold by thousands. This book is made up of compo- 
sitions by the L.M.S., F.F.M.A., and Norwegian missionaries, but 
sixty-four are written by natives. Thirty-five of the one hundred and 
twenty-seven had previously appeared in the L.M.S. book. ‘The 
Norwegians also have since published a new edition of their book, which 
now contains eighty-five hymns. The Roman Catholic Mission has a 
hymn book containing 260 hymns, of one of which ts rhythmical; and 
their latest edition was kindly given me by Pére Casséque, on Nov. 6th, 
1876. The S. P. G. missionaries have printed a few hymns; but in all, 
as in their latest copies kindly given to me by Archdeacon Chiswell at 
_the end of October, I find that there also xo regard ts paid to rhythm. 

In reviewing these books I need say nothing of those published by 
the Roman Catholic Mission and the S.P.G., as they can hardly be 
looked upon as likely to be permanent in their present form. 

The faults of the L. M.S. book are some of them patent to me, and 
as better hymns appear, I shall only be too pleased to let some of my 
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own at least slip out. The book is unpretentious. The hymns are 
numbered from 182 to 281, in order to be a supplement to the old book. 
It has been bound up with the old book, but has been sold largely in a 
separate form. The tunes to which the hymns are appointed to be sung 
have been taken from The Congregational Psalmist, The Weigh House Tune 
Book, The Plaistow Hymn and Tune Book, Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
Sankey’s Sacred Songs and Solos, and one or two from The Revival Tune 
Book, as also a few from Mr. Curwen’s original Standard Course exercises. 
From the musical stand-point two objections have been urged against 
the book. One, that it contains too many ‘classical’ tunes, and is thus 
in a great part unsuitable for Malagasy singing ; and another, that there 
are too many of the ‘lively’ kind, and is thus a pandering to the popular 
taste. The one objection may be put against the other, and it may be 
fairly claimed that it is a happy compromise. A good specimen of the 
‘severely classical’ is the tune set to ‘‘When our heads are bowed with 
woe,” from Hymns Ancient and Modern, and of which the hymn is a free 
translation. Good specimens of the popular style are the tunes set to 
“Oh, that will be joyful,” and ‘‘What shall we render,” from the Plaistow 
Hymn and Tune Book. 

As to the rhythm of the hymns themselves, there are several that are 
faulty. There are a few like this: in the hymn ‘‘Alahady, andro tsara,” 
there are two lines in the first verse as follows :-— 

‘“‘Nitsanganany ny Tompo, 
Andron’ ny Mpanavotray.’’ 
These I am altering in the fourth edition, now in the press, to 
‘‘Nitsangananao, ry Tompo, 
Andronao, Mpanavotray.’’ 
Some of the others will be altered in the same way. 

Another defect is pointed out, in that all the hymns do not rhyme. 
Well, certainly all hymns in English, French, and German are made to 
rhyme, and no doubt it is well that we should more and more strive to . 
obtain this. But my principle has been that rhyme is not an essential 
to a good hymn ; some of the glorious old Latin hymns are not written 
in rhyme. And even in the Norwegian book, where rhyme has been 
attempted in every hymn, they have been compelled to make zdentical 
rhymes. I would always sacrifice rhyme to good rhythm. It may be 
granted, however, that in the hymns where there is rhyme in some 
verses and not in others, the absence is a defect, and should be attended 
to. It has been further urged that the vowels, e, oe, and ao not being 
diphthongs, to treat them as one syllable is a fault. But this cannot be 
admitted, for in speaking, the Malagasy so frequently, indeed almost 
always, run them together so rapidly, as practically to make them one 
syllable, and in ve we have almost exactly the same sound as in our English 
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word ‘whey.’ Further, the gentleman who urges the objection has no 
hesitation in using the 7 following the 2, k, g, mg, and the next vowel 
as one syllable; and does the same in o7 and oy, where they are not 
sounded as the oy in English (as in doy), but always as of! so that from 
his own stand-point it cannot be admitted that our practice is a defect. 
It is well, however, to hear these objections; and all suggestions for 
improvement will doubtless be carefully considered by the L. M.S. 
Publishing Committee, who are responsible for all these matters. The 
book, however, has demonstrated most clearly that not only are 
rhythmical hymns possible, but that rhyme also can be happily and 
easily used; and doubtless practice and a closer acquaintance with the 
language will enable us and the natives to overcome all difficulties. I 
append two hymns, one by a missionary and the other by a native, where 
rhythm and rhyme are attempted, and | think, creditably. The rhymes 
are written in italics. 


234 7.6. 
I AINGANA, ry mpanjaka, Ny be tsy hak’ an-ery, 
Handray ny lovazao ; Ny kely afa-Zo ; 
Faingana re, mba haka Tsy hisy ’zay ho very, 
Ny tany Zo Anao: Tsy hisy ny manzo, 


Avia, hampz/aly 

Ny malahelo fo ; 
Afaho ny 727aly 

Sy azon’ ny manzo. 


4 Mpanjaka sy Mpiaro 
Mahery Hiazao, 
Ny firenena maro 
Hitoky amizao ; 


2 Avia, fa misezzo Ho avy lalan-dava ; 
Aty ny olozao ; Izao rehetr’ zzao 
Ny fanjakana ezZo: Hitondr’ harem-be-vava 
Fa Tompo Hiazao ; Ho ao an-tongo/zrao. 


Tsy hisy hitomzany 
Eo anatrehanao ; 

Hiadana ny Zany 
Izay alehanao. 


5 Faingana, ry Mpamozz7y, 
Ry Tompo be fifza : 
Ny olonao tra-do7y 
Miantso hoe Avza, 


3 Ny tendrombohiz7’ avo, Anao ny fideraza, 
Ny lohasaha oa, Anao ny laza-e, 
Ho tonga ravoravo Anao ny fanjazana 
Sy tretrik’ avokoa. Sy arahaba e / 
197 


I 


3! 
Y Kapiteny! be ny adymanzo,  Lasa tokoa ny fatahorako Zeo, 
Efa ho reraka sy kivy ny fo, Ka na hamely ahy aza ivreo, 


Ka hatanjaho mba hatoky Azao ; Tsy mba manahy ’ntsony aho izao, 
Tompo 6, avia hamonjy ahy izao. Fa mamonjy sady tsy mandao Hiazao. 
? 4 

Ny fahavaloko aty mba reseo, Fa ny mpiady maharesy aZy, 
Ka taomy aho mba handrayrahafeo No hampidirinao tokoa ho avy, 
Ny fiadian’ avy ao amizao ; Maro no efa tonga ao amizao ; 


Tompo 6, tsinjovy aho,azamandao. Tompo 6, avia hitarik’ ahy hankao, 
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I may notice that the quadruple rhymes in 234 are quite accidental ; 
the identical rhymes should, if possible, be avoided, but I think the two 
hymns given prove clearly that the language can be used most happily 
in rhythmical compositions. 

In'the Norwegian book both rhythm and rhyme have been attempted. 
The defects noticeable in their book are as follows :—The hymns, on the 
whole, are far too long and must prove wearisome at times. I notice 
one containing no less than fifteen verses of four lines each, another 
with seven verses of eight lines each, another of eleven verses of eight 
lines each, etc. There are identical rhymes in some places, in spite of all 
the care taken ; and there are many blemishes like the following, where 
an impossible combination of consonants is attempted :— 

‘‘Maria no nipetrak’ tao 
Niterak’ ny Mpamonjinao;”’ 
And ‘‘Tsy ho dis’ aleha.’’ 


The phrase ‘“Tamin’ ’zao tontol’ izao” occurs frequently, where two 
syllables are left out to make the rhythm run. In addition to this, the 
first syllable of a passive verb is frequently left out. These, in addition 
to the many like the one I have pointed out in “‘Alahady” in our book, 
where zy is used incorrectly, are serious blemishes, and I hope our 
friends will try to remedy them. They deserve all praise for what they 
have done ; and their book being used only in their own churches, and 
immediately under their own control, they are able to insist upon a more 
severe and classical style than is possible with the L. M. S. missionaries. 


The third book is the one published in the early part of the year, 
and which is now used in many churches in connection with the L. M.S. 
and F.F.M.A. The book, as I have said, was most unexpectedly 
published and issued. It contains 127 hymns, numbered from 1 to 127. 
It has an accompanying tune book, and contains thirty-five hymns 
common to itself and to that which had been published as the general 
hymn book. In every hymn rhythm has been aimed at, and a few of the 
new hymns are not without considerable merit. But I am unable to 
look upon the book with favour, and am sorry it was ever published in 
its present form. There. was certainly no pressing need of another hymn 
book, seeing that the L. M.S. book was not a year old. The tune book 
which accompanies it is full of mistakes; and it is simply impossible to 
sing the hymns to the tunes as printed, for the singers must in many 
matters know more than the editor of the book, and must be dependent 
upon other books for their knowledge of the tunes, or at least ignore the 
score as printed. ‘This will apply even to the tunes that had previously 
been printed correctly in the L. M.S. tune book. In several places 
the hymn in the hymn book has been very materially altered from 
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that which appears in the tune book. The book must have been 
produced in great haste. The rhythms are in numerous cases very 
bad, a decided contrast to the book in general use. Some of the 
hymns again were rejected by me when collecting for the L.M.S. 
book. Of rugged rhythms I may mention the following as examples :— 


Alon-drano mankato 
Ka ho tong’ any ’zahay. 

How is it possible to sing this correctly? There are many others 
like it. I had tried to ‘straighten up’ this and some others before they 
were printed, at the request of the Malagasy composer, but gave up in 
despair. In another hymn the Malagasy word hianaréo occurs three 
times, and each time it must be sung /zdnaréo. We have the phrase 
“Hanadvanay izay sod,” which accent is quite unallowable. The rules 
of grammar are ignored in many cases, and one must guess at the 
implied meaning. 

There are three kinds of type used in the hymn book: the words in 
small capitals are to be sung “loud,” those in italics ‘‘soft,” and the 
ordinary type is used for a medium sound. Now this, if well done, 
would have been most praiseworthy ; but alas! it makes one sad to see 
the unwarrantable use made of these various types. The Lord is asked 
to guide the poor and needy,—small capitals are used! and in similar 
strains He is asked to wash us from our sins! Sinners are besought to 
repent ; we have small capitals again in some places, and in others 
italics. Mercy, again, in another place is begged for,—small capitals 
are employed. In italics, fathers and mothers are advised to nurture 
their children ; but in the very same hymn capitals are used in asking 
Christ to save their children. But the most unjustifiable use of various 
type is found in places like the following: In one hymn there occurs 
the sentence, ‘“‘Come gladden the sorrowful in heart,” and it is written, 
“(COME GLADDEN (he sorrowful in heart ;” and in another, the sentence, 
“(COME HOME, COME HOME, ¢hou troubled in heart.” Could anything be 
more lamentable? These are only selections from what one meets 
with throughout the book. 

Besides this, the s/acca/o is used in words of three and four syllables. 
This may be all very well in our short Anglo-Saxon words, but can 
never be allowable in congregational worship in words of four syllables. 


No attempt seems to have been made to adapt a tune to a hymn; 
and accordingly we have the liveliest tunes to the most solemn hymns. 
We have, among others, the tune “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” 
(or, as it reads in the hymn book, ‘‘Scots wha Wallace bled!’’); and 
the old English catch and common alehouse song, ‘“‘Let the bumping 
toss go round,” where sinners are pleading with God for His guidance 
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in rough and devious paths! Then we have “Rosalie the Prairie Flower,” 
etc. etc. Why not give them ‘Tommy make way for your Uncle,” 
“Paddle your own Canoe,” ‘‘Slap-Bang,” etc. We are tending to this, 
and if words were to be printed to such tunes to-morrow, they would be 
all over the country ina month. Shall we tolerate such things? Is it 
not the veriest pandering to a vicious taste ? 


It may be urged that there is no danger of this. I say there is, for 
the pernicious example already set has within the last two months led 
the Malagasy to print and use ‘‘Cheer, boys, cheer” to a hymn beseeching 
children to be reconciled to God! and no less than between thirty and 
forty additional hymns and tunes have been printed and introduced 
during the last ten weeks! of which, ‘‘Cheer, boys, cheer’ is one, and 
this is another, as a specimen of some of the rhythms :— 


Ry Jéso, ry Jéso, Mifona aminao 

Miantra ny ondrinao ; Izahay ’zao, ry Mpanjaka, 
Trotroy, fa osa Mitomoetr’ aty ; 

Sy mora reraka ; Jeréo, jeréo ’zahay ! 


Who can tell the metre ? And yet some of the young men who are at 
the bottom of this movement are capable of better things. They want 
guidance and effectual control. They are sorry for what they are doing 
when its evils are pointed out to them. Yet they urge that all these new 
tunes are driving out the old style of singing. Granted, but what are 
they putting in its place? Something quite as deplorable, and which 
prevents the congregation from joining in the worship, besides introducing 
‘confusion worse confounded’ in this perpetual addition to the books 
and papers from which the people are expected to sing. The thing 
which we should think most seriously about is the total destruction of 
congregational singing, and the return to the practice of eight or ten 
years ago, of a little choir of lads and lasses taking the place of the 
congregation in this part of Christian worship. One is reluctant to think 
that there are missionaries who encourage them; but if some one is not 
helping them, whence come these tunes ? how are they printed ? and by 
whose authority are they issued ? Let us look into these things; it is a 
serious crisis in the history of Malagasy church music; and unless they 
are effectively checked, all the decency and orderliness of our congre- 
gational singing will be destroyed. 


As far as I can learn, nearly all the missionaries are dissatisfied with 
these things. Why should we not be able to unite and put a stop to 
them? Surely it will not be thought that the missionaries are asking too 
much when they wish that the control of the singing, as well as that of 
all other parts of public worship, should be left fo them; will it not 
rather create surprise in the minds of all unprejudiced persons when it~ 
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is stated that those who have nothing to do with the churches are the 
ones who are forcing—I use the word advisedly—these new hymns and 
tunes upon us at the rate of between thirty and forty a quarter! Should 
such a thing be? The matter is not a small one. We are incurring a 
serious responsibility if we, either by lukewarmness or inattention, 
allow our congregational singing thus to be put a stop to; for no 
congregation in the world can learn new hymns and tunes at the rate 
of ten a month. I earnestly invite the missionaries to come to the 
rescue. Let us return to one book, so that wherever we worship, we 
may be able, and all our people may be able, to sing with one accord. If 
we are united we can, I am persuaded, carry the natives with us. This 
new movement is in the hands of a few. The churches as a whole 
are not pleased with this constant introduction of new tunes. Let a 
committee of those competent to judge of a hymn and tune among 
ourselves be appointed a Directorate of the Service of Song; let a few 
of the leading native pastors be associated with us, and by all means | 
include in this body the most troublesome innovators. Let it be under- 
stood that no hymn not in the book shall be sung at our public services ; 
and if new hymns and tunes must be introduced, let it not be at a 
quicker rate than one or two per month; and do not let these even be 
introduced until they have passed this Directorate, and have received 
its sanction. I am fully persuaded that nothing less radical than this 
will be of any use to enable us to carry out the Biblical injunction: ‘Let 
all men praise the Lord; kings of the earth and all people, princes and 
all judges of the earth; both young men and maidens, old men and 
children; let them praise the name of the Lord.” 


In secular rhythmical compositions we are making fair progress. 
Several nice poems have lately been published in the Friends’ illustrated 
paper and in other publications, and we have some class singing exercises 
and moral songs that are proving very acceptable to those who are 
learning to sing. We may entertain great hopes for the future if we are - 
wise now; and the language of Madagascar, which has been well called 
a poetical prose, with its soft vowels, its regular accents, and not one 
harsh consonant or closed syllable, will yet, in the hands of native 
poets, produce some most melodious compositions. May God help us to 
hasten the day ! 


J. RICHARDSON. 
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AMBATONDRAZAKA. OE CAPITAL OR Toi 
ANTSIHANAKA PROVINCE. 


IFFICULT to pronounce as it may be to some of our English 
readers, the name which stands at the head of this paper is that 
of the town where we are now living. My purpose is to write a few lines 
about Ambdtondraz4ka as it now is; not as it was in the days of open 
idolatry, or as we trust it will be when civilization has conferred upon 
it some of its benefits, and the Christian religion has exerted more of 
its refining and enlightening influences, but concerning Ambatondrazaka 
as we find it, as my eyes have seen it for twelve months past, and still 
see it to-day. 

Ambatondrazaka is the capital of the Antsihanaka province, which is 
one of the principal divisions of Madagascar, and, since the conquest of 
the tribe by the Hdva, it has been one of their important military 
stations. Concerning its name, I may make one brief remark: Amba- 
tondrazaka, if turned into English, really means ‘The Town of the 
stone of Razdka.’ Razaka is a common enough name for a man in 
Madagascar, but concerning this particular Razaka I can gather no 
information whatever; indeed I am perplexed to decide whether this 
Razaka was a man or a woman; some of the natives with whom I 
have talked on the subject declaring the former, and some, with equal 
confidence, affirming that Razaka was a woman! If such an individual 
ever lived, he (or she) has been dead for years, but the stone with which 
the name is connected is still in existence, and is found about 200 
yards to the south of our temporary dwelling. So much of it as 
is visible is of oblong shape; it stands about one foot out of the 
ground, and is surrounded by a circle of rough masonry, the diameter 
of which is two feet eight inches. This stone is respected by many of 
the people, and more than respected by some, for evidence is not 
wanting that it still receives anointings of grease and oil; and on passing 
it only a few days since I noticed that blood (probably that of a fowl, 
offered by some superstitious person who had made a vow) had very 
recently been sprinkled over a considerable portion of it. Before 
Christianity exerted its present influence upon some of the external habits 
of the people, I am told that bottles of native rum were frequently poured 
over and round the stone to supply the wants of Razaka, who after 
death was supposed to retain the weakness for intoxicating spirit which 
characterized him (or her) while living; vows were also made, and 
fowls were frequently killed at the spot. 

Ambatondrazaka is situated at the extreme end of a peninsula; not a 
peninsula which would correspond to the definition most frequently — 
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given of that geographical term, but a peninsula formed by land almost 
surrounded by rice-fields and swamps. To get to it either from the 
north, east, or west, you must travel for a considerable distance over 
these rice-fields or this marshy ground, where zoz070* (papyrus) and 
héranat (a sedge) grow abundantly, and with tropical luxuriance. The 
traveller from the south has to pass over hills of considerable height on the 
last day of his journey, and enters Ambatondrazaka by a gentle declivity, 
at the end of which the town is built, the houses and compounds of the 
people in the lower part being almost on a level with and contiguous to 
the rice-fields and swamps. 

The town may contain 400 houses, and a population of about 
2000 souls. ‘Houses’ I have called them, but while a few are decent 
buildings, ‘sheds,’ ‘huts,’ ‘hovels,’ or ‘shanties,’ would be the more 
correct term to apply to the great majority of them. The iniquity 
of Sodom,—‘‘fulness of bread, and abundance ‘of idleness’”—is the 
curse of this people; and their abominable laziness prevents their 
seeking their own personal comfort, even though much of the material 
with which they might build decent dwellings is close to their hands 
and grows in abundance. The houses are built almost universally 
of the gozoro; two or three are of wood; and a few are made of 
a tall stout reed called ddrarata.t{ Thatch, of herana, is the roofing 
generally adopted and, as in other parts of Madagascar, is found to 
answer remarkably well; in a few exceptional cases the roofs are covered 
with the same materials as compose the sides of the houses, viz. the 
zozoro already referred to. No modern architect has appeared among 
these people to show how the ornamental and attractive may be combined 
with the useful, so that the ‘plan’ of some long-forgotten native genius, 
which has been adopted for years, is still followed. The houses are 
all rectangular in shape, the length running north and south, with one 
door and one window on the side of the building which faces the west; 
occasionally a small opening which answers the purpose of a window 
is found on the eastern side also. Eighteen feet by twelve may be taken 
as the full average size of a house in Ambatondrazaka; the height of 
the walls varies from four feet to ten, the mean between the two, 
however, may be taken as the average. Many of the doors are both low 
and narrow, and in the prosecution of my work I frequently have to 
enter doors the lintel of which is not more than four feet from the 
ground, and which, for a man nearly six feet high, requires considerable 
bodily humiliation and some care of the head. 


The interior of the houses is exceedingly primitive. There is neither 
wooden floor, nor stone or brick pavement, but the ground is left in its 





* Cyperus equalis, Vahl. + Cyperus latifolius, Thouars, { Phragmites communis, Trin, 
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original condition, covered wholly or partially with native rush mats. 
As a rule there is no furniture,—literally none. No chairs, no stool, no 
table, no bedstead, no drawers, none of the hundred and one things 
you find in many a humble European home. I had almost written the 
word ‘nothing,’ but this would have been a departure from the truth, 
for inside these houses there is dirt, and, what is dirtier still, soot! 
Instead of a fireplace, which in civilized parts of the world most people 
are used to, the inhabitants of Ambatondrazaka mark off a piace about 
four feet square in the south-west corner of their dwellings, where they 
make their fires and do their cooking; stones answer the purpose of a 
trivet, and on these the rude clay cooking vessels are placed, the svzvro 
or herana or dried grass being used as fuel. Not a house has a chimney. 
If it can, the smoke gets out through any of the numerous holes in the 
sides or roof of the building, but if it cannot find an exit, it remains 
within ; while both that which gets out and that which remains inside 
leaves its offspring soot flourishing luxuriantly on the roof and sides of 
the building. ‘There is but one apartment in these houses, and in this the 
native family, large or small, and visitors, few or many, live, work, talk, 
laugh, eat, drink, and sleep; here life commences, and here (often alas! 
with no light on the future) it mostly ends. The house is work-room, 
shop, sitting-room, drawing-room, bed-room, dressing-room, kitchen, 
pantry, cellar; really and truly multum in parvo. The fowls, ducks, 
geese, and dogs are frequently introduced to the same family abode; while 
fleas, and mosquitoes during the summer months, are a nuisance calling 
for the exercise of the greatest patience. Whatever bad qualities, 
however, these houses possess, they have the one redeeming feature that 
the ventilation is perfect. [he zozoro of which the sides are composed 
are somewhat irregular in shape, and the interstices between them admit 
the air; the roof does not fit close upon the sides of the building, so here 
more air can enter; and as the doors and windows, even if made of 
wood, never correspond to their. frames, abundance of air can enter 
the houses, ay, and light too; for as we find in our temporary dwelling, 
if we shut both door and window, we can see perfectly well to read when 
sitting inside the building! It is a marked feature of native building 
that they use no nails in the erection of their houses ; but the frames are 
made to hold together by mortice and tenon rudely cut with knives or 
chisels, and the roof is tied on with various kinds of vegetable fibres, or 
with the vines of certain large creepers found abundantly in the forest 
which hes about six miles to the east of the town. 

A house once finished is moveable property, and it is not uncommon 
for a proprietor who may be leaving this part of the island, or who for 
other reasons wishes to dispose of his property, to sell the house as it 
stands, and for the buyer to take it down, remove it, and set it up on his 
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own plot of ground. The value varies from a few shillings to three or 
four pounds. It is not very long ago that, observing a man putting up 
a house which had evidently stood somewhere else before, I asked the 
question : ‘‘How much did you give for it ?” and received the immediate 
reply: “One shilling and twopence !” 

The vdva is the most prominent part of the town of Ambatondrazaka 
and, as its western side abuts on the main thoroughfare, must attract the 
attention of every person passing through the town. A stockade of 
trunks of trees 5 ft. 6 in. high, arranged in the form of a rectangle, 
encloses, or rather makes, the sova, which is entered by four wooden 
gates, one on each side. ‘Thirty feet within this outer rectangle rises 
another stockade, of larger timbers and ten feet in height, placed so as 
to follow the shape of the outer one; this too has four wooden gates, and 
a small rush house at each gate for the use of the mpcambina or guards, 
whose principal duty, from my own personal observation, seems to be to 
salute the governor on his exit and. entrance with the words ‘“‘Sapaotra 
anja!” and ‘‘Karéha anja !” a corruption, so far as I am able to make 
out, of two military terms borrowed from the English, viz. ‘Support 
arms !” and ‘‘Carry arms !” 

The space between the outer and inner stockade is called the ¢s¢vikin- 
dahy, or ‘that which men cannot jump over ;’ and as the space is 30 ft. 
wide, the name is appropriate enough. Within the second stockade 
stand the houses of the Hova garrison, arranged in seven rows, which 
follow the length of the rectangle. In the north-east corner of the 
rectangle rises a third stockade, of timbers six feet high, with one gate 
on the south side. Immediately inside of this, instead of a guard-house, 
as at the other gates already mentioned, there is a framework of wood, 
on which a drum is exalted about ten feet above the ground, one head of 
which has been broken in ever since I first saw it, but which, notwith- 
standing its broken voice, is still occasionally used to announce the time 
for extinguishing fires and closing the gates at night, and also to arouse 
the inhabitants in the morning and declare that the vova gates may again 
be thrown open. Within the third stockade is the /¢pa, or residence of 
the Hova commander, and the houses of a small portion of his slaves. 
The commander's house is a plain but substantial building of wood, with 
an upper story and a wooden floor, and is the only house in Ambatondra- 
zaka which can boast these marks of civilization. ‘The stockades of 
the vova, and the houses which it encloses, are erected and kept in repair 
by the Sihanaka as part of the unpaid government service they are called 
upon to perform; unless indeed they pay a money ‘consideration’ to some 
of the Hova, upon which the Hova undertakes the responsibility of finish- 
ing one or more of the houses, according to the agreement entered 
upon, and the Sihanaka are free to go to their homes and follow their 
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peaceful occupations. The habitable houses within the zova at the time 
of my writing are 48 in number, and are, with one exception, of the same 
materials, shape, and general character, as those in the town; but the 
regularity of their arrangement, and their equality in size, gives to the 
place an appearance of civilization, order, and neatness which contrasts 
favourably with the other parts of the town. Every house in Ambaton- 
drazaka is a detached residence, and, with the exception of those within 
the vova, the whole of the houses are erected without any regard to order 
or regularity ; not in rows, streets, squares, or crescents, or even in lanes 
or alleys, but higgledy piggledy, anywhere. There is but one main 
thoroughfare in the place, running north and south through the town, 
but the passages between the houses allow one to go all over the place 
in any direction one pleases. At all seasons of the year, and on all days 
of the week, this main thoroughfare is in a filthy condition. Much of 
the refuse from the houses is cast forth into it; bullocks and pigs are 
regularly slain and quartered by the roadside, where too the beef and 
pork are afterwards sold, being spread on a rush mat, the vendor squat- 
ting by the side; bones could be gathered from the thoroughfare by 
baskets full; and the various rubbish, if collected, would perhaps satisfy 
the desires of some who in civilized England advertise that ‘‘Rubbish 
may be shot here!” Whether from the influence of our conversations — 
with him, or from sudden inspiration he had on the subject, I cannot tell, 
but once since our arrival the governor made a laudable attempt to cleanse 
the place of its filth. ‘The drum was sounded, and the populace gathered 
to the spot where public announcements are made, when, under penalty 
of having to do the sweeping around other people’s houses for a whole 
day, every householder was enjoined to sweep, or have swept, the ground 
around the house he occupied. For two or three days people were every- 
where busy sweeping and digging holes into which to cast the gathered 
rubbish, and things really looked and’smelt somewhat clean; but alas! 
the law died in its birth, for no sweeping has been repeated, and none of 
the penalties of the law have been executed, so that filth is now every- 
where as plentiful as before the promulgation of the said law. Pigs are 
kept by many of the Hova portion of the inhabitants of Ambatondrazaka, 
and are allowed to roam the town and perform to a limited extent the 
duty of scavengers. Venturing one day to suggest that it would be an 
improvement to the town if the pigs were kept in confinement, I was 
met by the reply: ‘If it were not for the pigs, Sir, the place would be 
unbearable !” 

Conspicuous, and interesting to the missionary above all other buildings 
in the town, is the /vano fiangonana, the place of meeting for religious 
services. This chapel is a neat and substantial building of clay, having 
brick gables north and south, and a good verandah east and west. 
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Its presence in the town is evidence of the loyalty of the subjects of 
Queen Ranavalona, and of their readiness to carry out any wish she may 
express or may even be supposed to have ; but it cannot be looked upon 
as a testimony to the love of the people for Christianity or of its progress 
among them. Of Christianity the Sihanaka do not yet know sufficient 
to love it, and neither has time been allowed, nor means used, for it to 
have made anything beyond the smallest progress among them. 

Whatever motives, however, actuated the people in building the chapel, 
we thank God that it stands there, a testimony in favour of Christianity ; 
and when we see four or five hundred of the poor people gathered within 
its walls every Sabbath, and sitting within hearing of the preaching which 
tells of Jesus Christ, we take courage and believe that faith will come by 
hearing, and that, as in other places and among other tribes, so here and 
among the Sihanaka, the ‘‘gospel of Christ” will prove to be ‘“‘the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 


JOSEPH PEARSE. 


PH “INFO IN’ MALAGASY::"A> MALAYAN 
FEATURE. 


N reading a Malagasy grammar, we shall find a good deal on Prefixes 
| and suffixes, but not a word about zzjfixes. If the reader, however, 
has any knowledge of languages in which infixes are more common, he 
will be somewhat suspicious when he comes to the intricate rule about 
“transposed passives,” stating that “these are formed by adding m- or no- 
to a root, and then transposing the z# and the first consonant of the 
root.”* In this manner such words as 


Vaky is said to be made Vznaky, broken 
Vidy © hs ‘5 5 Vznidy, bought 
Vono #5 e 5 Vonono, killed; etc. 


How much simpler and clearer it would be to say: The infix zz or on is 
inserted after the first letter of roots beginning with a consonant. (Only 
these take the infix.) The rule referred to above is evidently made only 
to meet the want of the right term, zzfix. What I object to in this rule 
and in the whole phrase ‘‘transposed passives,” instead of ‘‘passives 
formed by infixes,” as they ought to be called, is as follows :— 








* See A Concise Introduction to the Study of the Malagasy Language; by Rev. W. E. 
Cousins ; p. 25. 
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(1) That metathesis in other languages always depends on the xa/ure 
of the letters to be transposed,—but that is not the case here. 

(2) That the rule objected to makes a very clear thing rather obscure. 

(3) That it presupposes the existence of a verbal prefix mz or no, with 
about the same meaning as voa (vdafidy=finidy ; vdavéno=vondno), 
which is not to be found in the language; andif it is not found, it 
cannot be transposed. 

The hypothesis of such an intricate metathesis would only then be 
justified when there were prefixes in use that already as such would give 
the root the same turn of meaning as these infixes; but that is not the 
case. Vy vaky (or, nivaky) and novondina are quite different in meaning 
from vinaky and vonono, and could not therefore by a simple metathesis 
be changed into that form. ‘The fact is that we have before us not a 
metathesis of other forms for the same meaning, but an entirely new form 
with a new meaning, viz. the zmjix. 

If it was only in this verbal form that the infix occured in Malagasy, it 
might easily have been taken—as it has been up to this time—as a kind 
of metathesis of other forms; but on investigation it will be seen that an 
infix om is found, to which no corresponding suffix or prefix, out of which 
it could be made by way of metathesis, exists at all. It is used in forming 
secondary roots, just as are the many root-prefixes serving the same 
purpose. It is easily recognized, as some of the words in which it is used 
occur also in forms that have eliminated it, or leave it out in reduplications. 
I subjoin a short list of specimens of this kind of infix. Generally speaking, 
the forms with the infix are more frequently used than those without it. 


Tany roe LTomany, weeping 

Hehy ae Homehy, laughing 

Toetra _ Tomoetra, state of a ‘thing 
Verb: Mitoetra = Mitozzoetra, to stand, abide, stay 


The first verb is used mostly in the indicative, the second in the 
imperative, mood. 


Homeringerina, returning in a regular 
order 

Homezaheza, being stiff 

Homana, to eat 

Homosy, or homosihosy (here the om 
is left out in the reduplication) 

Homerakera, crusty 

Lomano, swimming 

Somadodoka, in a hurry (here the root 
(zo) is reduplicated too, but the 
prefix s@ is not, nor is the termina- 
tion £a, nor the infix om). 

Somafotra, brimful 

Somafo, the appearing of a distant 
object 


II 


Heringerina 


Hezaheza, standing up 
Hanina, food 
Hosy, spoiled 


HU Ul 


Kerakera, stiffness 
Lano, swimming 
Sadoka, in confusion 


I tl Il 


Safotra, overflown 
Safo, spying 


I | 
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Saingisaingy, intruding upon 
anybody 

Sary, likeness 

Saritaka, confused 

Sisika, forced in | 

Soratra, writing, and different 
colours 

Taratra, glaring 

Tady, twisted, a rope 


Somaingisaingy, ashamed 
Somary, like 

Somaritaka, precipitate, in a hurry 
Somisika, splintered, shattered 


Somoratra, speckled, stained 
Tomaratra, transparent 
Tomady, strong, robust 


I Ul tl 


Some more instances of the infix om may be found, and other infixes 
too (especially the infix 27) are occasionally met with; but those given 
above are numerous enough to prove beyond doubt the use of infixes in 
the Malagasy, which is all that is aimed at here. Sometimes there is a 
slight modification of sense connected with the addition of the infix (the 
infix seems sometimes to form a kind of participial adjective) ; in other 
instances the one form is more obsolete or more provincial than the 
other, or restricted to certain moods. 


In reduplications of the root the infix is generally not repeated; but 
in some few words, as fomany, it is kept (4omdnzfomany, not, omanitany). 
The forms hanina and hoémana point to, and can only be explained by 
the supposition, of an obsolete root Adna,* from which the participle 
hanina (eaten, what is eaten, food), and the two secondary roots Aomana 
and Ainama (in the verb mihinana=homana, to eat) are derived,—the 
first by the infix om, the last by the infix zz. (Cf. forms such as hika 
and Ainzka, which both mean ‘full.’) These root-infixes (infixes used for 
the formation of secondary roots) are inserted after the first consonant 
of the root to which they are added. 


In the heading I called this infix ‘‘a Malayan feature” in the Malagasy ; 
I will now proceed to prove the validity of this assertion. I do not, of 
course, pretend to know the whole sphere of languages on earth to such 
an extent as to be able to state positively that infixes never occur in any 
other language than the Malayan. But happily such a knowledge is not 
required here, as all questions concerning the affinities of the Malagasy 
lie between but two possibilities: South and East African languages on 
the one hand, and Malayo-Polynesian on the other. Now according to 
the authorities | have before me (Schreuder, Colenso, and especially 
Bleek), the infix does not seem to be used at all in those African 
languages; and as to the languages of the vast island-world in the east, | 
it is neither used in the Australian, nor in the Melanesian, nor in the 
Polynesian dialects, but o#/y in the Malayan branch of this great class of 
languages. And here again the infixes are especially frequent in the 
Tagalian family, to which also the Malagasy seems to belong, as far as 








* In cognate languages the root hax or kan, to eat, occurs; thus: Malay, masan ; Tagala, 
kain ; Fiji, kana; Battak, pahan; etc. 
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regards its Malayan component. This linguistic family has borrowed its 
name from the Tagala language in the island of Luzon (one of the 
Philippines), on which its characteristic features seem to be most clearly 
stamped ; and it is now generally made to include the languages of most 
of the neighbouring islands, and also that of Madagascar. In the whole 
of the Malayan languages, but especially in the Tagala family, we find 
infixes corresponding to those Malagasy ones I have spoken of above. 
Their form is also here wm and zz, but their use seems to be wider and 
more varied than in the Malagasy. As far as I can conclude from the 
instances that have come under my notice, they are in Malayan used in 
the following ways :— 

I.— DERIVATION OF SECONDARY VERBS. (1) Avom other verbs: (a) 
Neuter or half-passive verbs from transitives (Javan., rayah, bereave; 
rénayah, to be bereft) ; and (4) verbs that express the making use of what 
is signified by the primary verb (Tagala, basa, to read; bumasa, to make 
use of reading). (2) From nouns: Javan., hurub, a flame; humurub, to 
flame. 

II.—DERIVATION OF Nouns, especially such as express (a) a similarity 
to the nouns (kapatir, brother; kzzapatir, like a brother; balinbin, a 
small round fruit ; bzzalinbin, a precious stone of the same shape) ; or (0) 
the results of (tapay, to knead ; tezapay, bread) or means for exercising 
the action of the verb from which they are derived (sipit, to grasp; 
s7mipit, an anchor). 

I shall stop here at present. If time serves, I may by and by be able 
to take up other questions concerning the grammatical affinities of the 
Malagasy with the Malayan languages.* ‘This is, in my opinion, a far 
safer way of settling the question than a bare list of similar words from 
both languages, which, taken alone; means very little as a proof of their 
internal relation to one another. There are a good many Arabic words 
found in the Malagasy, as I have shown in another article in this 
ANNUAL ; but there is not the slightest affinity between these languages 
beyond what is found to exist between almost any two languages in the 
world. Even the predominant Anglo-Saxon character of the English 
language might be doubtful enough if the question was to be settled 
merely by counting from the lexicon the Roman and the Anglo-Saxon 
elements of it; but the grammar decides the question. 


L. DAHLE. 





* T have chosen the zzfix first because of the illustrations it offers of Malagasy grammar. 
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THE WESTERN IBARA AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 


N the present limited state of our knowledge of many of the tribes 
peopling Madagascar, any information respecting them is accep- 
table. Up to the present time the [bara, who occupy an extensive tract 
of country to the south and south-west of Bétsiléo, have been very little 
known. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Riordan have, however, this year visited the 
eastern portion of their territory, as described in a later portion of this 
ANNUAL; and the following particulars with regard to the western 
portion of the [bara country and its inhabitants were given at a meeting 
held in Antananarivo, on Jan. 25th of this year, by one of the officers 
who commanded an expedition against the Sakalava in 1873. 

“At Midéngy we began to meet with the Sakalava, and it was at this 
place that Radama I. conquered all who opposed him and reduced the 
country to a province of Imérina. This town of Midongy is on a lofty 
mountain standing in a plain; it is precipitous on all sides, and at the 
north-west corner is the only entrance which is passable to get up into 
the town. At the .very summit of the hill there is drinkable water 
sufficient for from twenty to fifty oxen; and it flows freely down one side 
of the town during six months of the year. 

“This place was formerly a Sakalava town; and one may easily see 
that, as those who formerly fought there say, it cost the lives of many 
of the soldiers and officers who went with Radama I. before the town 
was taken, for it was a place of much strength. For though there were 
only fifty Sakalava in the town, and a thousand men should attack this 
Midongy, those fifty men at the top could easily kill ten men each, even 
though they should be conquered at last ; because they can roll down 
stones and pieces of wood, which may be just as fatal as musket balls, 
from the height of the town and the steepness of the paths going up to it, 

“But now the Sakalava of the place acknowledge the Hova authority ; 
there is a Hova governor there, and the Hova live together and mingle 
with the Sakalava, so. that as regards perhaps a third part of their notions 
these latter approach the Hova. 

‘‘When we proceeded westward towards the Bara, some of the Sakalava 
said: ‘This is what makes the Bara daring enough to fight with you 
people from Imerina; they have heard that you have burned your idols, 
so they say: The Imerina folks are so taken up with religion that they 
won't fight any more.’ After travelling westward three days we came to 
some Sakalava who live peaceably ; but their condition is far different 
from that of the people at Midongy, and the darkness of their minds 
was lamentable to behold, for they were in this state: these Sakalava do 
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not care for money, but oxen and fowls they regard as their principal 
wealth ; their /amba are about six feet long, and they wear them bound 
round their chests ; their food is rice, bananas, dried bananas, and forest 
yams, etc. ; for they will not kill their oxen except at funerals or on some 
very important occasion, although they have plenty of them. Their 
houses are about nine feet long and about six wide, and the height 
only just so that a person can stand in them; and the doors are so narrow 
that one is obliged to wriggle in sideways, as well as to stoop. Not only 
so, but they make their cattle-folds adjoining the house, so that the 
dung spreads all over it, and it becomes almost unbearable indoors, 
And their manner of living is as follows: their cooking-pots are as 
black as soot, and they make their plates of the leaves of the traveller’s- 
tree. They do their hair in this way: they take white ashes and suet, 
and mix them together with their hands and, rolling their hair into 
knots, plaster each knot with the mixture. For pillows they use two of 
these small round knots about as big as one’s fist, and so support the 
part below their ears. 

‘“‘When we came up to the Sakalava who were thoroughly friendly with 
us, we found that their customs were much the same as those already 
described, but their ideas are very lamentable. For since they eat 
cooked food as other human beings do, they cannot be said to be the 
same as the beasts, so we will briefly describe their condition. 

“There is a certain tree which they call A?/y, but which is known in 
Imerina as madilo (the tamarind tree). When this tree is fully grown 
it spreads branching out for thirty feet, and by the side of the tree they 
build their houses. When it is noon-day, they live there by the trunk 
of the tree on account of the heat, and in the spring, even at night, 
they say, they only sleep by the.trunk of the tree; but in the winter 
each one goes into his own house. And we saw evidence of that, for 
there were the skeletons of two persons still undisturbed lying at the 
foot of the tree. The thigh bones were apart, and the skulls fallen down 
into the lap, for the back-bone only stood bolt upright against the 
tree. Close to this fly tree there is a village of about fifty houses 
surrounding it, but they are all in ruins, and not a single timber remains 
standing. 

“Upon seeing this we asked of the Bara and Sakalava who went with 
us: ‘What is the reason of the village being deserted like this, and not a 
single inhabitant left? They replied: ‘You Imerina folks don’t know our 
Bara customs, for whenever any one dies in our towns or villages, we 
immediately leave the place and find some other residence; for there are 
ghosts which would kill us, which we call /4/0, but which you in Imerina 
call matoatoa ; so that though it is a place we like exceedingly, we leave 
it directly any one dies there.’ 
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“Before coming to this village we saw other things of a similar kind, 
for there is a certain tree they call don/éna,* and in this tree there is some 
part considered as specially belonging to God. So they put on it a small 
mat about a hand-breadth in width, and they take long dry grass and twist 
it together, and, hanging an ox skull to the tree, they colour the tree with 
lines of charcoal and white clay and some yellow substance resembling 
turmeric, and then pray and render adoration before it. And many are 
the charms they place on the tree, fastening them to it, and every charm 
has a name peculiar to it. These are some of them: one is called ‘Road 
stopper,’ another, ‘Raising up at a distance,’ and another, ‘God’s banner.’ 

“We had service in our camp every Sunday while in the enemy’s 
country, for they did not submit at that time; and almost every Sunday 
we met together we preached about the nothingness of idols, and we spoke 
of the merciful God of Heaven and of His Son Jesus who suffered death 
for His love to mankind, and that therefore we should be kind to each 
other. And when the Sakalava who had given in their submission a long 
time before and followed our camp heard that, they said: “The religion 
which you Imerina people profess, and for which you burned your idols, 
is what encourages those Bara and Sakalava to oppose you, for they say: 
‘These Imerina people have no more power left, for they have burned 
their gods.’ 

“At another town farther away still we saw what grieved us, and it was 
this: the state of their houses, and their living together with their cattle 
was very much like what has been already described. But for clothing 
they only wear a small strip of cloth fastened round the chest, and every 
one carries charms round his neck. These charms are small pieces of 
wood, some being smeared with animal oil and others with castor-oil, 
and those belonging to rich people being ornamented with beads and 
anointed with suet. Together with these charms they carry a gun 
and one or two spears, for they do not trust one another, even husband 
and wife, or parent and child, as may be seen by what follows. For 
when they are going to wash their faces, they carefully load their gun, 
and carrying it on the shoulder, grasp the spear in their hand and wash 
their face thus: One side of the face they wash first, so that they may 
still see with one eye, washing with the hand on that side, the other hand 
holding the spear; when one side of the face is clean, then they wash 
the other in the same way; and all this is through their distrust of each 
other ; and they don’t wash in their houses, but by the river-side or by 
some stream. 


“Their marriage customs are exceedingly strange, for they buy many 
slaves for wives; some have seven wives, some eight, and those who 





_* A species of baobab ; Adansonia madagascariensis, B, 
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have the fewest have at least three. And the chiefs and great people 
have as many as twenty wives apiece. And yet they appeared to us as 
people having the same bodies as ourselves, and having souls of which 
one might hope the best; but their conduct is like that of the beasts and 
melancholy to think of, so that we said: What can be done to change 
these people from the filthy condition in which they now are ? for their 
state is lamentable if they remain in their present darkness. 


‘“‘And since we deemed that it was not right to take food or oxen from 
them by force, we did nothing of the kind, and so, by the blessing of God, 
for the whole fortnight no one dared take a thing from them in that 
way. So when they saw that, there were two towns, each having a 
king of its own, which came and acknowledged themselves subjects of 
Queen Ranavalona. And as to the Bara from these two towns which gave 
in their allegiance, every one has charms, whether men or women, some of 
which they wear round their necks, some they tie round their knees, and 
others are fastened over their bodies. Their charms are of the following 
kind: some are small pieces of wood shaped like a little canoe; others 
are lemur’s bones, both from the hands and feet ; others are small wooden 
. figures of men; others are figures of women, others of oxen, and others 
are small things of different kinds worn across the body. When we 
talked with them about these things and asked them the meaning of 
these different charms, they told us as follows: This lemur’s foot, they 
said, we call /semékotra (translated into our speech this means a ‘charm 
against fatigue’) ; and the meaning of this little canoe is that we shall 
not be upset, and if we swim, we shall get across safely. And the little 
human figures they call a charm for obtaining spoil and getting plenty 
of slaves; and the figure of a woman is to aid in obtaining women; and 
as to the figure of an ox, they say of it that those who possess it will get 
abundance of cattle. And the other small charms, which are worn about 
the body and are called sdmpilahy, are charms against bullets. And to 
all these charms they fasten small pieces of wood and say that the 
joining of these all together, with the charms and the different figures 
and the beads, as well as the anointing of them all, will bring to pass 
what they say about them as being their protectors. 

‘‘When we went further on to other towns, we still did not separate 
from these Bara who had newly submitted, for they came to sell things 
at the markets and at the outside of the camp; and on Sundays they 
came and met together with us for worship in our camp. And as they 
repeatedly heard the preaching, they said: What is this religion which 
leads the Imerina people not to enslave us any more and take us away 
by force? And they were answered, Because Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, the Redeemer of men, has given the Gospel to teach mankind to 
shew mercy. And so that report spread amongst all the Bara, and they 
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saw plain evidence that it was true, since we did not enslave the people 
or take their property by force. So that many of the Bara in the small 
surrounding villages came to sell things at the market ; and on Sundays 
they were eager to obtain places in the camp to hear the preaching; 
and they even left their charms at home when they met with us for 
worship, for they did not venture to bring them, while on other days they 
all had them round their necks wherever they went, either at the market 
or at other places. 


“Tn another direction which we took, we saw some villages with a 
great many trees growing around them, and the largest tree which grew 
near the gate had a figure of a woman fixed to it, and was ornamented 
with charms. We asked the meaning of this, and were told: This tree 
is the tree of adulterous desires, for here those pray who want women or 
are about to marry. They also told us that there was a greater king than 
all the other chiefs, whom they call ‘That king,’ and whom all the Bara 
very much dread, as they say he possesses numerous charms. 

“After this we proceeded in another direction, and then came to a 
certain town, and there we observed the appearance of the country. It 
is one great green level, and the trees growing there, and the streams 
and the rivers, all make a beautiful picture ; but all the water thereabouts 
is thick and of bad taste, except that in the larger rivers; but still if it 
be filtered, it becomes drinkable. In this neighbourhood also there 
are trees which bear fruit as big as a simy [the native water-pot, about a 
foot in diameter], and the trees themselves are of a great height, some 
of them as much as 150 feet high. And the fan-palm grows there in a 
surprising manner. They are exceedingly plentiful in the green plain, 
growing in regular groves and very beautiful to behold. But though 
these trees themselves are most beautiful, there is something connected 
with them which is to be much lamented and must be described. For 
there at the foot of these fan-palms many of the Bara lie in wait, through 
their distrust and jealousy of each other; and when they see any one 
coming driving oxen, they fire at them, although they be Bara as well, 
and when the owners run away through fright, they all seize upon the 
cattle. And one of the reasons of that is, their having many wives, as 
already mentioned, and these numerous wives of theirs are in league 
with their fathers, and so gaining courage from their charms, and being 
helped by their companions, it comes to pass that they go on robbing 
and plundering people’s property. 

“And at last, when the country was quieted, we had a meeting for 
worship one Sunday; and while we were still at service, there were some 
people among us who, through their desire of getting wealth, went and 
took eleven people prisoners at the foot of Isaly, and concealed them in 
the camp. But when the people they had taken were discovered, they 
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were ordered to be returned to their friends and homes. So that the 
report of that spread amongst the Bara, and it became a saying with 
them: ‘What a good thing this ‘praying’ is, for the Imerina people are 
not befooled by it so that they can’t fight, but it is a shewing of mercy ; 
so let us go as fast as we can and become subjects of Queen Ranavalona.’ 
And so they all came to us and gave in their allegiance, and that is what 
brought Itsikora, son of Andrianany, and his companions here to-day.” 


Translated by the Epitor (j.s.) from the Report of the Isan-Enim- 
Bolana (Congregational Union Meeting), January, 1876. 


A VISIT TO AMBOHIMANGA IN THE TANALA 
COUNTRY. . 


T had been often in my heart to visit the Tanala country, but stress 
of work at Ambositra and in its district, with other circumstances 
over which I had no control, delayed this visit until August this year. 


The Bétsiléo District Committee of the L. M. S. had deputed the Rev. 
W. Deans Cowan and myself to visit the Tanala, and to start, the one 
from Fianarantsda, the other from Ambositra, in order that the relative 
distances from these two places might be correctly ascertained, as well 
as the condition of the roads from the two places better known. I left 
Ambositra on a bitterly cold morning, August 8th, wrapped up as one 
might be supposed to be on a voyage of discovery to the North Pole, a 
cold driving rain making the journey in the exposed fi/anjana very uncom- 

-fortable, as well as endearing every chance gleam of sunshine, which came 
and as rapidly departed, as if ashamed of the miserable day. One 
scarcely cares to tell how cold it can be in this exposed treeless country 
around Ambositra. 

As the afternoon wore on the forest was reached, and at once every- 
thing was changed. The contrast was in every way remarkable and 
deeply interesting. The cold and sterile-looking slopes were exchanged 
for dense forest, through which a narrow path, scarcely wide enough for 
two bearers abreast, led us by the side of a lake-like expanse of water; 
then by small brawling streams; then by clear deep pools overshadowed 
by trees, such as trout love in the good old land we still call ‘‘home.” 
The abundance of orchids suspended from the trees told of glorious 
wealth of floral beauty here in the summer season, but now there was 
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scarcely a flower. One beautiful terrestrial orchid I found in full bloom, 
and caught sight of the pretty modest lobelia with its sweet sheen of 
light blue ; but what most struck me of floral beauty was a splendid 
specimen of the natural order Labiate,* the finest I ever saw. The 
flowers were large, of a deep blue colour, with all the characteristics of 
the order; the leaves heart-shaped, green above and purple below. I 
secured a few roots, but the bleak cold region about us here will not suit 
it, and they were only brought home to die. 


By the evening of the first day I was at Ambohimitémbo, a good-sized 
village on the crown of a high hill. A very comfortable and clean house 
of one room is set apart here for visitors; and since to describe it is to 
describe every house in the village, let it be done. It is a simple 
construction of bamboo, fixed upon short piles driven into the ground, 
about 14 ft. by ro ft., having, I think, the distinction of being the largest 
house in the village. I had been under the impression hitherto that 
these houses were fixed upon piles, as in the Bétsimisdraka country, to 
allow the torrents of rain to flow off freely during the rainy season; but 
I now think this is not the primary reason, as when a better style of 
house is affected, as at Ambdhimanga, stout uprights of the almost imper- 
ishable wood called d/o are driven into the ground, and to these the 
planks forming the sides of the house are nailed, the floor of the house 
in such cases being on a level with, or lower than, the outside ground. 
So I suppose that the perishable nature of the strips of bamboo used for 
walls is the principal cause of their being raised above ground. Both 
kinds of houses have their advantages, but, excepting that the bamboo 
house will sway in every breeze and tremble at every footstep, it is, I 
think, for cleanliness and coolness, and “‘sweetness and light,” to be 
preferred to the stronger structure. These frail houses are generally 
very clean, and as we peeped into them, or stopped to eat our rice and 
fowl in one, or spread our bed at night and slept in another, we could but 
wish that the houses of the Betsileo, where so often the missionary in 
his journeys has to stay, were as ‘sweet and clean.’ 


Pleasant too was the discovery that these simple forest people have, 
what the Betsileo lack, a friendly word of salutation. ‘‘F?naritra,” 
pronounced by them, “‘Fv/dhitra”’ (‘‘“May you be happy’), was pleasant 
to hear, the response being a simple Z. The old Tanala folk invariably 
change the x into the 7 sound when speaking. 

The second day’s journey was one of four hours only, but through 
dense forest. Of course the narrow path was. wet, as it seems next to 
impossible, travel at what season you may through Malagasy forests, to 
find dry paths. We at last came in sight of a pretty town on a spur ofa 





* More probably of the natural order Acanthacee, and most likely a species of Hyfoestes.— 
ED. (R.B.) 
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high mountain, and here I stayed for the day and held my first service 
in the Tanala country. Ivdhimdanitra is the name of this pretty village ; 
it has considerable clearings around, and it is said to be a cool and 
healthy neighbourhood. It is also distinctly affirmed that there is no fever 
here, a proof of this being that the Hova teacher, than whom no one 
scarcely could more dread the /dzo, removes here from Ambohimanga 
with his school during the rainy season. The houses are built upon 
terraces, and the one I occupied was brought up to a level with the 
terrace above by the extremely tall poles upon which it was fixed 
reaching from the terrace below. There is a large chapel here, and 
a considerable congregation can be gathered, especially in the rainy 
season. But the most beautiful part of the journey was to come, that 
between Ivohimanitra and Ambohimanga. It was a great descent, 
and the climate increasingly tropical. A great part of the country had 
evidently been cleared for cultivation for years past, and the forest left 
in clumps of trees of beautiful foliage. The graceful bamboo abounded 
everywhere, and ever and anon the river, which here flows on and past 
Ambohimanga until it joins the Mananjara, had to be forded. In 
this more open country the first tombs were seen, but only two, it not 
being the practice of the Tanala to erect such structures as so constantly 
meet one’s gaze travelling in the Betsileo country. The dead amongst 
the Tanala are carried to the dense forest and buried amid the gloom 
of an almost impenetrable shade, where the stranger’s foot may never 
tread. 

The two tombs seen were respectively those destined as the last 
resting-places of the Tanala princess Idvana and the Lieut.-Governor. 
Here and there along the road and near the villages small square houses 
on high poles are seen. These are the hdraka or ¢rdno-admbo, lit. ‘high 
houses,’ where the season’s store of rice is laid up; the rice not being 
buried in pits, as among the Betsileo and in Imerina. The traveller’s- 
tree appeared here, telling of a hot climate. 


At 11°40 I was at the foot of the hill on which the forest capital is 
built and, sending on word of my approach, waited a few minutes. 
Presently we entered the town, and were met by some of the great men, 
who preceded us to the vdva or enclosed space around the royal residence. 
Here a great throng awaited our coming, the most conspicuous for 
numbers and noise being the school children, who sang far more lustily 
than sweetly. I had scarcely had a most hearty reception from lIovana 
and her court when my friend Mr. Cowan arrived, having travelled from 
Fianarantsoa, to have a like hearty reception given him, Excluding 
stoppages I had travelled from Ambositra to Ambohimanga in a little 
less than sixteen hours; Mr. Cowan being a little longer in time from 


Andraina, the first Tanala town in his route, which town is a day’s 


ee 
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journey from Fianarantsoa. The road from Ambositra would seem also 
to be easier for journeying, and there is no inconvenience from rivers, 
only two of any note being crossed, and these easily forded. 

One of the largest houses in the town was put at our disposal, and a 
very picturesque-looking house adjoining was kitchen and bearers’ house. 
The interlacing of the bamboo in black and brown of this house brings 
back to one’s memory the pretty gable-ends of houses in and around 
Chester. Great hospitality was shewn us; and it was this hospitality 
which brought out some of the primitive and patriarchal habits of the 
people. As pigs seem unknown about Ambohimanga, a fact which 
adds not a little to the pleasantness of the town, meat is rarely eaten by 
the people; and it is only when Iovana or some great man kills an ox 
that the people get beef. One of the finest oxen from among the 
princess’s herds was brought up, with how much noise and shouting I 
need not say, and when killed, nearly the whole carcase brought and laid 
at our door. ‘The situation was embarrassing, as no entreaties availed 
to get the pastors and teachers to take it away for themselves, leaving 
us the small quantity we needed ; and it was only after taking an enor- 
mous quantity and consigning it to the care of our own men that any 
was taken by others. At planting-time the Tanala kill oxen (as the 
Betsileo formerly did, only at reaping-time) ; but what is killed, with a 
considerable quantity of aka (native rum), is laid upon altars in the 
fields as an offering to the spirits of their ancestors. As a liking for this 
fiery rum is not an attribute of departed spirits, so far as I can learn, I 
presume the offering is but a form, and the consumption by the offerers 
the reality. 

These altar-stones upon which the offerings are made are a curiosity, 
and I have seen them nowhere else in Madagascar. One outside the 
forest was a perfect altar, upon which no tool had ever been lifted, and 
was about two and a half feet high. Three stones (the tripod) were 
fixed firmly in the ground, and a large flat one covered these ; the whole 
finding a back-piece in a va@/o-/sangana (a large upright stone firmly fixed 
in the ground). Let me now say I give no science in this paper. I 
hope my worthy friend Mr. Cowan may also write, for, by mutual 
arrangement, the major part of the teaching, etc., devolved upon me, 
while he collected specimens of the fauna of the country and took 
observations. For this purpose he frequently left me, going to long 
distances around Ambohimanga. 

There is no dense forest in the immediate neighbourhood of this 
place, as the system of cultivation pursued, viz. that of destroying the 
forest by fire and planting in the ashes, helps to clear the country. 


The habits of the people are very simple. Rice is their one staple 
food; of crockery they are generally innocent, a large-leaved plant 
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growing freely around them furnishing them with plates and dishes. 
Long bamboos are used for fetching water from the adjoining river, 
and also for storing it within doors. It was a pretty sight watching from 
a distance this water-fetching. Girls are generally the water-carriers, 
and one could see them from afar and hear their merry shouts, as, near- 
ing the river, they would throw down their extemporised buckets and 
dash into the stream, seeming as much at home in the water as ducks. 


But what did we do there? Most of us look at these visits from a 
point of view to us almost all-absorbing, viz. from the missionary stand- 
point, so I will hasten on. First, however, let me say that I took an 
excellent magic-lantern, the gift of friends at Walthamstow. Dr. Living- 
stone said he never failed of getting a congregation if he carried with 
him tobacco and a magic-lantern. Of the attractive power of the 
former I cannot speak, but the latter was a success indeed; and I 
hope never to go to Ambohimanga without it. We first had a private 
exhibition at the /afa (government house), where it was heartily enjoyed 
and the comic slides appreciated. But scenes from the New Testament 
were most interesting, I think, and helped to give a reality to what the 
people have previously read of. An exhibition in the chapel was equally 
successful and drew amazingly. I was extremely pleased with the first 
Sunday service. I have now been in several government towns in 
which I have conducted services, from Fénoarivo, in the north, to 
Imahazony and Ikdlamavony, in the south and west, but never where a 
service was so simply appropriate as this at Ambohimanga. I have 
been where it was not considered etiquette to go to church before the 
governor, and have consequently waited for him, when, preceded by 
sword- and spear-bearers, and treated to military honours as we passed 
along, we have passed through a crowd of the recently subjugated race 
to worship the Divine Being, too much regarded by the people as the 
Hova God. But here it was very different. At home with her own 
people, there was no display of pomp and honour on the part of the 
Tanala princess; all went at the time suitable, and by the time Iovana, 
accompanied by her married daughter, arrived, there were nearly 600 
assembled. I will not describe the chapel, but only say that I, who 
have had to build mission house and model chapel at Ambositra, and 
have been at my wits’ end sometimes for wood, was nearly in danger of 
coveting as I gazed at the timber employed in building this forest 
church. Nothing special characterised the service ; perhaps I was less 
annoyed by people going in and out than when at home. 

What shall I say of the school? A lover of compulsory education 
would here see his system carried out to perfection; whether he would 
approve is another question. There is but one school in all Iovana’s 
territory; and from distant towns, several days’ journey from her 
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capital, are children ordered up to learn. Bringing a bag of rice, they 
come, for so many must attend from every district; and when the food 
is exhausted, back they go for more. It is a weary affair for the 
children, and I am afraid by no means tends to heighten a love for 
learning ; and what is more singular, the teacher, who is a Hova sent 
by the Palace Church in Antananarivo, having a great horror of the 
fever which appears at Ambohimanga during the rains, removes to 
Ivohimanitra during eight months of the year and takes the children 
with him. I presume this school in the forest, with its 210 children, is 
about as unique as any in this country. This school was the scene of 
my labour every day, and I was very pleased with the quickness of the 
children to learn. The painful fact met me here, as at almost every- 
where else where there is no English missionary, that even in the case 
of those who can read, scarcely anything is apprehended and realized 
of the great truths the Bible teaches. I did all I could to meet this 
difficulty by Bible classes at my house for the more advanced, and by 
special instruction for the few men known as preachers. The two 
pastors are intelligent men; how they learned to read exemplifies what 
men in earnest, even Malagasy, will do. One of them seems to have 
been taught years ago to read writing, and to write a little, by a French- 
man at Mananjara; and afterwards meeting with printed books, he 
compared the letters in the lesson-book with the written characters 
already known, and mastered well all the difficulties, teaching his com- 
panion. I may add that I found Lovana reading also, but under 
difficulties, as her spectacles wanted one glass, and the frame too was 
broken. My stock at Ambositra has been drawn upon, to her delight, 
to meet her need. I mention this for the gratification of the friends at 
home who sent the glasses. 


One other incident in regard to Iovana, and I must hasten to close. 
I was teaching in the chapel one afternoon, surrounded by the preachers, 
when she appeared in our midst, and coming close to me said, “I beg 
permission to be absent.” I was somewhat startled, as she was not 
one of my pupils. But planting-time was near, and she was leaving 
the town with a number of her people to be present at the forest burn- 
ing or land clearing. Such being the custom, I could do no other than 
graciously grant her ‘‘leave of absence” from her own capital for a few 
days. But she was soon back, and would not leave again, she said, 
while we remained. It may be observed that the major part of our 
efforts in the direction of teaching were confined to Ambohimanga, and 
for this reason: other churches exist but in name. Both Mr. Cowan 
and I came to the conclusion—and all we heard confirmed it—that 
excepting Andraina, the nearest Tanala church to Fianarantsoa, and 
sometimes supplied with preachers from that town, there are rarely 
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services on Sunday, and no schools except at Ambohimanga. I presume 
that the services are continued at Ambohimanga when the teacher 
migrates to Ivohimanitra; but, as a whole, the religious condition of the 
Tanala is one calculated to sadden at present, while there is so much 
of good as to excite hopefulness for the future. The total population 
under the rule of Iovana is, as far as we could ascertain, pretty contectly 
stated in Dr. Mullens’s book.* 


The migration of the people from town to their plantations, and the 
anxiety of the teacher to get away from the capital, as he sadly feared 
the approaching fever, together with pressing exigencies of home work, 
obliged us to start for home on Aug. 21st, amid a vast amount of 
leave-taking and kind attentions and presents. We had made strenuous 
efforts to get some pupils to accompany us, that they might get a good 
education and return to bless their people; but the love of home was 
too strong for them, and neither boy nor girl would leave. This some- 
what disappointed us, but we must take the blessing to them again as _ 
early as possible. We indicated a plan by which four of their best men 
could be beneficial to their countrymen, and engaged to aid in support- 
ing them if they would go out and settle in distant villages. The plan 
was much discussed and ultimately agreed to; but up to this date, 
October zoth, but little or nothing has been done by them. A resident 
missionary is their deep need, and could one be found he would have a 
hearty welcome. A house is guaranteed for him for residence during 
the cold (dry) season at Ambohimanga, and help promised towards. 
building one for him at Ivohimanitra. 


A different course was taken going home,—a much longer route, 
occupying three days through a country abounding with morasses, 
through which it must be difficult or impossible to wade after heavy 
rains. Many bad places were spanned by trunks of trees; others, fifty 
or sixty yards in width, had to be got through as best we, or rather, our 
bearers, could. Some spots on the banks of the Maintinandro were of 
great beauty, reminding one of park scenery at home; but another 
neighbourhood will be long remembered for the difficulty of its ascent. 
We had left the tribe called Taiva, and were entering that of the 
Zafimaniry, when we had the mountain on which Ivohitrambo is perched 
to climb. A sharp storm added to our difficulties, but the top of the 
rock, on which part of the village is built, was reached at last, and we 
experienced change of climate, change of residence, and a great change 
in the habits of the people.t The Zafimaniry are the great wood-cutters, 








* It should, however, be remembered that Iovana is only one amongst a number of Tanala 
chieftains, and that the northernmost only of the forest tribes acknowledge her as their 
superior. See South-east Madagascar ; pp. 69, 72.—ED. (J.S.) 


+ See South-east Madagascar ; pp. 70, 71.—ED. (J.S.) 
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and in appearance, mode of dressing hair, clothing, and houses, resemble 
the Betsileo. They are by no means so clean as the Taiva, either person- 
ally or in their dwellings, and the suspicious fearfulness (expressed by a 
word not common in Imerina, maody) so prevalent among the Betsileo 
was very apparent. With all our efforts, only a very small congregation 
could be got together to hear the Word of God, and we left them rather 
disappointed than otherwise. A somewhat difficult road and heavy 
work for the bearers brought us after two hours or so to the open 
country, where, notwithstanding its bare and bleak appearance, there 
came with its keener air a feeling of freedom and pleasurable excitement 
after the closeness and dense shade of forest life. That same evening 
saw us both safely at Ambositra. 


Of the good work done by Mr. Cowan in administering medicine, of 
his untiring energy in journeying to get good views of the country and 
_take observations, of the absolute freedom with which I was left to work 
at that most dear to me,—I must say nothing ; I can only hope that he 
will speak for himself. 


T. BROCKWAY. 


THE GHOSTS OF AMBONDROMBE LAID. 


T has often been a matter of speculation whether or not Ambon- 
drombé, or Iratsa (not Iratsy), as the Bétsiléo call it, has anything 
peculiar in its formation, which may have given some foundation for the 
reported lowing of cattle, crowing of cocks, firing of cannon, drilling of 
soldiers, etc., said to be heard by the people living near. In order to 
solve, if possible, this problem, and finding myself near it on one of my 
itinerating journeys, I made a slight detour to visit this famous and much- 
dreaded spot. Having arrived early in the afternoon at the foot, I had 
a little daylight to examine that side of the hill as far as I could without 
ascending, and to choose the direction I would take next day. On the 
‘following morning, after vainly attempting to bribe some Betsileo to 
accompany me and bring hatchets to cut a path to the top, I started 
with such of my bearers as were willing to follow me, and after three 
hours’ hard work, cutting away the undergrowth and creepers growing 
everywhere, we reached the summit. 
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I found that Iratsa consists not of one bold, rocky, bare hill, as it 
appears at a distance, but of a large group of hills, some six or seven in 
number, with very deep gulleys between them. These gorges have a 
general north-and-south direction. The highest hill is that on the east, 
and each one to the west decreases in height. The northern end of the 
gorges or valleys is open, but at the south, three hills, or one large hill 
with three tops—I could not tell which—blocks up the southern end 
except at the south-west corner, which is open to the west. This 
peculiar arrangement of an isolated block of hills is, I think, the first 
cause of the strange sounds which are the origin of the superstitious fears 
connected with this place. The eastern hill is one of the highest, if not 
the highest, in Betsileo, and the wind, generally easterly, meeting this 
obstruction, rushes with furious force round the north end and over the 
top into three longitudinal valleys, out of which there is no outlet except 
the narrow mouth at the south-west end. In this way a species of 
natural trumpet is formed. And certainly while there I noticed that 
when there was scarcely a breath of wind in my camping-ground, there 
was often the roar as of a furious tempest going on above us. The hills 
are more thickly covered with forest than any other part I have seen in 
Madagascar, but I could discover nothing else, such as caves, etc., that 
by an echo could have given rise to the weird tales as told by the Rev. 
W. E. Cousins last year, and so fully believed in by the Betsileo. I quite 
think from what I heard that the wind is the great ghost-raiser of Ambon- 
drombe. 


GEORGE A. SHAW. 


MADAGASCAR TWO CENTURIES AGO: 
PROPOSAL TO MAKE IT A BRITISH “PLANTATION.” 


VERY one who knows anything of our-elder literature knows that 
among other of his remarkable—and it is very remarkable— 
poetry, Sir William Davenant has a considerable poem named ‘‘Mada- 
gascar,” which, indeed he transfigures with the splendour of an imagi- 
native faculty that in its kind is not easily to be matched. Elsewhere 
there are incidental references to the far-off island-continent, from the 
days of our great sea-kings, the Frobishers and Drakes and Raleighs, 
onward. But by far the most taking of these old and _ practically 
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unknown books, larger and lesser, is one that, having just turned up in 
our own library, it seems worth while briefly bringing before our readers. 
The following is its title-page :— 


MADAGASCAR, 


The Richest 
And most 
- Frvitefvll Island 
In the World. 
Wherein 
The Temperature of the Clymate, the 
Nature of the Inhabitants, the Commodities of 
the Countrie, and the facility and benefit of a Planta- 
tion by our People there, are compendiously 
and truely described. 
Dedicated 
To the Honourable Iohn Bond, Governour 
of the Island, whose proceeding is Authorized for 
this Expedition, both by the King and 
Parliament. 


By Walter Hamond. 


London : 
Printed for Vzcholas Bourne, and are to bee sold at his 
Shop, at the South Entrance of the Royall 
Exchange. 1643. [4°] 


Sooth to say, this title-page—like those small shops that are all window, 
and all the stock put into the window—excites a higher expectation than 
the book itself (or booklet, as Charles Lamb would have dubbed it, after 
Robert Burton) fulfils. Nevertheless, there are things in it that, looking 
back from 1875 to 1643, are of interest, over and above the inevitable 
speculations started on the possibility of an English ‘‘Plantation,” had it 
been made as stout-hearted, sagacious, though perhaps over-sanguine, 
Walter Hamond advocated. We know what came of “Plantations” 
earlier and contemporaneous in Virginia and Maryland, and the ice- 
ribbed and bleak-aired New England States. We can only muse over 
the ‘‘might have been” magnificent jewel in England’s regalia had 
Madagascar in 1643 been added to the empire. 


Turning to the old pages, the Epistle-dedicatory has the ring of 
Raleigh and dear quaint Hakluyt himself. ‘“‘Great actions,” it commences, 
“are not enterprised by vulgar spirits; without eminent vertue man 
seldom riseth above private interests. In this designe you { Honourable 
John Bond, Governour and Captaine-Generall of Madagascar] have 
given the world a testimony of what latitude your thoughts are, how 
[they are] not to be circumscribed within the common narrow limits. 
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The Romans in their glorious age (which remaines an envy to all 
succeeding) employed their most famed generals in discovery of remotest 
islands, and our owne had the honour to be invaded by the greatest 
Ceesar ; and when he made his attempt here, the Indies can afford no 
people more divided in itselfe than we were; more weake in fortresses 
on land or ships at sea; but Time hath reformed us to the excellency we 
now so much glory in. The noblenesse of the example serves you for 
encouragement ; and I am certaine the largenesse and fertility of the 
Island of Madagascar promiseth you a far more rich returne ; and it may 
be possible something of his honour.” 


The epistle-dedicatory goes on to denounce opposition and envies 
and jealousies in relation to the gallant enterprise of a ‘‘Plantation,” and 
closes with a modest statement of the writer’s claims in his account. “I 
here present you with the Island you aime at, drawn in a little tablet; 
the cloath coarse and the colours poore and ill laid, but it may chalenge 
the better reception in regard it was taken to the life by me an eye- 
witnesse, in whom the memory of that fruitfull and pleasant country so 
far prevailes that it makes me ambitious to forsake my native [land] and 
wait upon you thither, if you will please to admit me.” Our light at this 
late day is dim, and I have failed to learn anything concerning either 
John Bond or Walter Hamond, as, indeed, I have failed to get at positive 
information on the evident appointment of Bond as ‘‘Governour and 
Captaine-Generall” of the Island. It seems singular that a Fact so large 
should have passed out of human memories; and that Ellis and other 
historians of Madagascar should (apparently) have missed Hamond’s 
‘‘eye-witnesse” narrative and appeal, for the narrative is only the basis 
of an urgent, persuasive, impassioned appeal to Englishmen to “go in 
and possess the land ;” as witness these his closing words: ‘This virgin 
island of Madagascar doth here by me friendly and lovingly invite our 
Nation to take some compassion of her nakednesse, her poverty, and 
her simplicity, both corporall and spirituall, and doth earnestly and 
affectionately even beg of us to redeeme her out of her miserable thral- 
dome under the tyranny of Satan, to be united with us into the fellowship 
of the sons of God by our union in Christ Jesus.” William Crashaw, 
father of the poet Richard Crashaw, in his magnificent missionary sermon 
for the ‘‘Virginia Company,” spoke with a heart breaking in the inten- 
sity of its longing to have the gospel carried to the ‘‘dark places of the 
earth ;” and there are other noble missionary sermons of two hundred 
and two hundred and fifty years ago that ought to be more recognised 
than they have been, as potential in helping to the ultimate outburst of 
national enthusiasm and consecration in favour of Christian missions 
everywhere. Walter Hamond was a blunt, bluff, outspoken seaman—so 
far as is to be gathered—yet in his heart, as in numerous others, there 
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was, besides the love of adventure and commercial enterprise, a very 
distinct apprehension, if not comprehension, that here was a wide-open 
door whereby Englishmen ought to enter in for the salvation of perish- 
ing heathen and the glory of Christ’s name. This comes out ever and 
anon unmistakably in this and kindred early books. 


Looking next at the Address to the Reader, there is genuinely 
English praise of Englishmen, and a piquantly quaint testimony to the 
resources of Madagascar and the character of its inhabitants; e.g., 
“Nature imprisons the natives of our country within the seas, but Art 
revengeth the injury, and by the invention of shipping makes us free of 
the whole world, and joynes our island to the remotest continent. The 
sun doth neither set nor rise but where we are admitted, or make 
_ ourselves free denizens; and farthest nations acknowledge us either with 
veneration or terror. And however the scornefull folly of our neigh- 
bours reproacheth us with the name of Islanders, yet have we enlarged 
our victories on the maine land, and by being immured with the water, 
gained the priviledge to be chief masters of the element. Our fore- 
fathers in their discoveries left us a noble envie of their fortunate 
attempts. And Captaine Bond (to whom I dedicate this weak description 
of the island, as I am confident the island shortly will itselfe) is now 
following their glorious tracke, and may arrive to be an equall wonder to 
after-history. For if we value the riches of the land he is bound for, 
either naturall, or to be gained by industry, it assures the Adventurers the 
most plentifull return, being furnisht with such commodities as no other 
Plantation ever afforded. If we regard the wholesomeness of the ayre 
and the pleasure of the soyle, it furnisheth the Planters health and 
delight. And if we look on the nature of the people we are to deal with, 
they, however not civilized into our manners, retaine the first incorrupt 
innocence of man. An earth like that of Eden, pleasant without artifice 
and plentiful without labour ; a people approaching in some degree neere 
Adam, naked without guilt, and innocent, not by a forc’t vertue but by 
ignorance of evill ; and the creatures as humble and serviceable to man 
as they were before his transgression. But what particularly persuades 
us to this honourable expedition, Nature hath engrafted in their soules a 
strange affection toward our nation, and by their submisse entertaining 
us, seemes to prophecie the easinesse of that victory we are even 
courted to. But we intend not to betray them to servitude, though 
conquest lyes open to us. Religion and the arts wee shall instruct them 
[in], will be sufficient gaine to them for whatsoever riches their country 
shall afford us. But how happy soever our fortune may be, they will 
share at least with us, and perhaps preceed us. For what will be our 
wealth will in no way impoverish them, and what will enable us at our 
returne cannot make their treasure one graine the lighter....In a word, 
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as it was said of Thebes, so may I trulier say of this island, that the sun 
in all his progress doth not behold a richer and sweeter country.” 


The ‘True Description” proper, I do not mean very largely to quote 
from. Its geography and topography are superseded by fuller knowledge. 
Yet may a few grains of gold be gathered. It appears that in the Bay of 
Augustine, on the west side of the island, English ships bound for India 
were used from 1608 to “put in,” both outward and homeward, to take 
in their wood and water and other provisions, and to refresh and 
cure their sick. In this bay, “in Anno 1630, in the Charles and Jonah 
[odd combination], Captaine Weddell commander, on the first of 
July,” Walter Hamond arrived, and they all remained ‘‘till the 
beginning of October following, which time,” we read, was “‘spent 
in coasting along the country and in observing the customes and 
qualities of the people.” ‘For the season when we arrived there, it 
was,” the narrative continues, ‘‘in the depth of Winter, the sun being 
in the tropick of Cancer; at which time we found the trees and plants 
in their full verdure, all loaden with greene fruit of severall kinds, 
the aire so temperate and wholesome that although our people as they 
did oftentimes sleepe on the bare earth, yet in all the time of our stay 
there (as divers can justifie) we never had any man sick.” Either 
men have degenerated, or there have been climatic changes, for to-day it 
were perilous so to lie all night on the bare earth of the sea-coast. 
Speaking next of trees, there is named ‘‘ebony, both white and _ black,” 
and ‘‘tamarinds, whereof there are abundance of that growth, that we 
saw’d some of them into planks that carried foure foot diameter.” Here 
is one shrewd observation: ‘“‘One thing I observed, that not one tree but 
bore fruit, though unknown to us; yet the munkeys were our tasters, for 
if they did eate of them we durst boldly adventure.” Nor is this other 
less interesting: “‘I may not forget that admirable tree which we named 
the flesh-tree, whereon I would have all those that desire to try their 
blades, and to glut their eyes with the effusion of humane blood, to be 
exercised ; for it is so like to materiall flesh, that if you strike at it and 
wound it with the sword, it sheweth like an incision made in flesh, and 
bleedeth forth a crimson sap like very blood; we supposed the sanguds 
draconis, whereof they brought us a great quantity, to be made of the 
juice of this tree.” Whatever could this flesh-tree be? Oranges and 
lemons, and pepper and cloves, and nutmegs, and many others are 
- enumerated as found “up the country.” Then, “their cattell here,’ we 
are told, ‘‘I meane their oxen and kine, are the goodliest and largest 
of size that the world affords, and as fat, their oxen having a great bunch 
of flesh on the top of their shoulder, as a camell hath on his back.” Very 
fine testimony is borne to the honesty and faithfulness of the people in 
their bartering with cattle for beads and other trifles, as thus: ‘‘All which 


-s 
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cattell they brought them downe to us every day in whole droves, so that 
we were compelled to buy more than we could spend, which we committed 
to them to keepe, who at our departure did faithfully restore them to us again.” 
And this testimony is repeated and emphasised. More specifically take 
this: “Concerning the quality and disposition of the people, they are 
generally of a very loving and affable condition, for in the three moneths 
that we lived amongst them we had as much freedome, and lived as 
securely as if the country had beene our owne, and if at any time our 
people by wandering abroad had lost their way, they would carefully 
bring them to us in safety without offering them the least injury. They 
are just in all their dealings, whereof we had good experience. For 
example, during the time of our abode amongst them, they bringing 


_ downe daily such an abundance of cattell, which being sold to us for 


small prices, we bought every day more than we could spend, to the 
number of an hundred head of cattell, which we committed to one of 
their owne people to keepe for us, not greatly caring whether we had 
them againe or no; yet at our comming away, when we had cleared 
ourselves of the shore, and all our men and provisions were aboord, our 
grazier brought downe to the marine all our cattell to a hoofe, and did 
help us to get them aboord ; and in all our trayding with them we never 
sustained so much as the losse of one bead. For theft they punish it with 
death, the father having that power over his own children ; for there we 
saw the father lance his owne child, a maiden of some ten yeeres of age, 
for stealing of some two or three beads.” There are many dz/s of man- 
ners-and-customs painting that might be quoted, as thus: ‘‘Every man 
for the most part weares about his neck his razor, pick-tooth, and mullets 
to pluck out the haire (for you must note they weare no beards), also his 
sticks to kindle fire, all which I have to show.” There are glimpses of 
wars and contentions, ‘‘chiefly for watering-places.” One king paid the 
Charles and Jonah a visit, and it is thus described :—‘‘At our first com- 
ming a shore, when they beheld us set up our tents, and had planted a 
couple of fowlers, they imagined that we came to inhabit there, where- 
upon their king, Andrapela, with his company, to the number of an 
hundred, came to our captaine, submissive!y laying their launces at his 
feet, and kissed them, offering himself and his people unto his subjection, 
praying him to receive them, their wives, children, and cattell under his 
protection, and to defend them from their enemies, which the captaine 
accepted. He [Andrapela] told us of the mortall wars they had with 
the Massagores, their next borders ; but before we departed, we left them 
good friends.” One naturally queries how the captain and Master 
Hamond communicated with his majesty King Andrapela. One wonders, 
too, if Andrapela would have agreed with the breadth of the interpretation 
put on his signs and symbols. There was humour in King Andrapela, 
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which took pleasant form, thus: “Upon a time—I know not upon policy 
or necessity—they came to our captaine with a lamentable cry that the 
Massagores were come downe upon them and had drove away their 
cattell, and that unlesse we came speedily to rescue them they should be 
either all slaine or captured. Whereupon in halfe an houre’s time wee 
had at least two hundred of our men in armes, with our drum and colours 
flying, to look out for this supposed enemy. Having marched thus a 
mile or two into the woods, they brought us at length unto a place where 
the king had provided three or four fat sheep and other things to feast 
us, and this was all the enemy we found.” 


With one other extract concerning their religion we may end our 
gleanings from this old forgotten book: “For their religion, as far as we 
could trace them, we conceived them (if of any) to be Mahometans, 
which they have gotten by their affinity and near neighbourhood to the 
Moores. That filthy sect, like a contagious leprosie, hath generally 
infected almost all those eastern and southerne parts of the world; for 
we observed them to be circumcised. Their priests came often to us, 
and were present sometimes at our devotions, where they behaved them- 
selves with a great deale of reverence. They showed us their books, 
which were made of parchment, or sun-dried sheep-skins. Their charac- 
ters were like the Egyptian hieroglyphicks, some like a fish, a tree, a 
flower, a beast, and the like, which they would read to us in a confused 
manner, being, as they told us, a prayer to God. We showed them one 
of our books, which, when they had well viewed and turned over, they 
delivered us back again, requesting us to read therein, whereat they 
gave good attention; yet they understood us no more than we did them.” 
And eke Master Hamond, no less. 


The martyr-church of Madagascar is a grander and purer outcome of 
England’s Christianity than would have been any mere ‘“‘plantation” after 
the model of others of Jacobean and Charles’s days. May He who holds 
the “‘seven stars” in His right hand keep clear and high the lights of the 
golden candlestick which He has placed there !. 


ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 
Blackburn. 


[From The Leisure Hour, Mar. 27, 1875.] 
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CARVING AND SCULPTURE AND BURIAL MEMO- 
RIALS AMONGST THE BETSILEO. 


O those who have paid attention to the indigenous art developed 
amongst the uncivilized races of mankind, and are acquainted with 
the elaborate and varied ornamentation used by the Malayo-Polynesian 
tribes, there is something very surprising in the almost total absence of 
ornamental art amongst the Hova and some of the other peoples inhab- 
iting Madagascar. If we look at any illustrated book describing the 
_ inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, we shall find that every group, and 
sometimes every solitary island, has each its peculiar style of ornament, 
special to itself, and easily distinguishable from that of other groups or 
islands. Their canoes and paddles, clubs and spears, houses and _ beds, 
dishes and spoons, pipes and snuff-boxes, are all ornamented, sometimes 
most elaborately and beautifully ; and this decoration extends to their 
own persons, in the practice of tattooing, and in the patterns woven into 
the cloth or matting of their dresses, or stamped upon the bark cloth 
they procure from various trees. But we see hardly anything of all this 
in Imérina. It is true that many of the large stone tombs built of late 
years have some architectural pretensions, and decorative carving is 
employed on them, but the details are copied from drawings of European 
buildings and can in no respect be considered as examples of indigenous 
art. I was therefore much interested in my recent journey to the south 
of Madagascar in company with Mr. Louis Street to discover that amongst 
the Bétsiléo there is a decided and special style of ornament, which is 
used in their houses, their tombs, and many of their household utensils, 
as spoons, gourds, dishes, etc.; and that a kind of tattooing is very 
common amongst them, in which some of the same ornamental details 
are also introduced. I had occasionally heard from missionaries who 
had lived in or visited the Betsileo country that there was a good deal 
of decorative carving in that southern province ; and in the ANNUAL of 
last year (p. 77) Mr. Richardson made a slight reference to this in his 
paper on ‘“‘Remarkable Burial Customs amongst the Betsileo.” But no 
one, as far as I am aware, has yet described the character of this orna- 
ment, or the different varieties of tombs and burial memorials seen in 
the Betsileo country; and although my observations were only those 
made on a rapid journey through the country on our way to the south- 
east coast, they may perhaps have some interest, and may lead those 
who are resident in Betsileo to give the subject that thorough investiga- 
tion which it deserves. 
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I first noticed something new in the tombs seen in the tract of country 
between Isdndrandahy and Ambdsitra. Within two or three hours’ 
journey from the latter place I observed that the upright stones placed 
near graves were not the rough undressed blocks or slabs common. in 
Imerina, but were finely dressed and squared and ornamented with carving. 
On the evening of one of the days of our stay at Ambositra, I walked out 
with Mr. Brockway to the top of the rising ground on the western slope 
of which the village is principally built. Here there is an old amdntana* 
tree, and a memorial to one of the early kings of the Betsileo. The latter 
is a piece of timber seven or eight inches square and about ten feet 
high, having pieces of wood projecting from a little below the top so 
as to form a kind of stage. Each face of the timber was elaborately 
carved with different patterns arranged in squares; some of these were 
concentric circles, a large one in the centre with smaller ones filling up 
the angles ; others had a circle with a number of little bosses in them ; 
others had a kind of leaf ornament; and in others parallel lines were 
arranged in different directions. The narrow spaces dividing these 
Squares from each other had in some cases an ornament like the Norman 
chevron or zigzag, and in others something similar to the Greek wave- 
like scroll. The whole erection with its ornamentation bore a strong 
resemblance to the old runic stones, or the memorial crosses in Ireland 
and parts of Scotland. The north face of this memorial post was quite 
sharp and fresh, but the other faces were worn by the weather, and the 
carving was filled up with lichen. I was greatly interested in this carving, 
as being almost the first specimen I had seen of indigenous Malagasy art ; 
and I much regretted having no appliances with me for taking a ‘rubbing’ 
or a ‘squeeze’ from it. Not very far from this memorial there were some 
others, consisting of two pairs of posts, each with a lintel, like a gateway, 
except that the opening was filled up by a large flat upright stone. These 
posts were carved much in the same style as the single one just described, 
but were not so massive and were more weathered. The tops of the 
posts were carved into a shape somewhat resembling a vase. I then 
remembered that on Sunday morning we had passed a newly set-up 
memorial stone carved in three large squares, with much the same kind 
of ornament as covered these upright timbers. 


On our journey from Ambositra to Fianarantsdéa, at about two hours’ 
distance from the former place, we passed a tomb by the road-side with 
a carved wooden post similar to those at Ambositra. I got down from 
the palanquin and examined it, and found that some of the carving was 
similar to what I had already seen, but there were other graceful forms 





* A large tree, a species of Ficus; there are indeed two species in Central Madagascar : 
fF. Baroni, Baker, and /, trichosphera, Baker. By an oversight, this latter was erroneously 
given on p. 59 as F. trichophlebia,—ED. (R.B.) 
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which were new, and the ornamentation of some of the compartments 
was like the English Union-jack. But it was on the following day, when 
passing over the elevated line of road between Zoma Nandihizana and 
Ambohinamboarina, that I was most astonished and delighted by the 
profusion with which these carved memorials were scattered all along 
the road-side, as well as in all directions over the tract of country visible 
on either hand. Leaving an elevated valley, if one can so describe it, a 
long, nearly level, hollow on high ground, with hills on either side not 
a mile apart, and gently curving round to the south-west, we came out 
at last to an uninterrupted view, and in sight of a rounded green hill, 
about a quarter of a mile to the west of the road. This place is called 
Ikangara, and has a few houses and a chapel on the top. But between 
it and the road there was a large number of tombs and memorial posts, 
so we stopped and went to inspect them. They were well worth a visit, 
as in a small space there were grouped together many different kinds of 
tombs and monuments, and wood carving in great variety. Within a 
short distance there were some forty or fifty tombs, and on examining 
them they appeared to be of the following different kinds :— 


(1) The largest tombs—there were two of them—were of small flat 
stones, built in a square of some twenty-five feet in extent and about five 
feet high. But around them was a railing of carved posts and rails, 
those at each corner with the vase-shaped top already described ; these 
were connected by a transverse rail, and this again was supported on 
each of the four sides by upright posts which finished under the rail. 
All the upright timbers were carved in patterns like those seen at Ambo- 
sitra, and by the road-side on the previous day. 

(2) Another kind of tomb was formed by a square structure of small 
flat stones, four or five feet high and perhaps a dozen feet square ; but 
on the top was a square enclosure of four carved posts with the vase- 
shaped heads, connected by lintels and with an intermediate upright 
timber. This structure was about four feet square by seven or eight feet 
high, and in the centre was a single carved post. 

(3) A third kind of monument was a massive block of granite, from 
eight to ten feet high and from eighteen inches to two feet square, with 
carved cross pieces; and upon these the skulls of the bullocks killed at 
the funeral of the person whom the monument commemorated were 
placed. Many of these horned skulls remained in their places. 

(4) Another kind of memorial was a massive square post of wood, 
about twenty feet high and fifteen inches square, carved on all four sides 
from top to bottom. There were four or five of these enormous posts 
here. In one case there was a pair of them, placed as if to form a kind of 
gateway; two or three were split nearly all down their length by the 
action of the sun and weather. 
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(5) Still another kind was an oblong block of dressed granite, with an 
iron hooping round the top, in which were fixed a dozen or more pairs 
of slender zvom horns. There were two of this kind of monument at this 
place, and we afterwards saw others on the road. 


(6) Besides the foregoing there were numerous specimens of the 
.smaller carved post, such as we had already seen at Ambositra, with the 
vase-shaped head and a small open staging near the top, on which were 
fixed upright sharp-pointed pieces of wood. These were for placing the 
ox-skulls upon. 


Many of these memorials were sorely weathered and defaced, and 
others were falling, or had fallen and were rotting away. But there was 
a great variety of carving, the patterns being almost endless, and many 
of them well worth preserving and carefully copying. 


On the road-side, before we turned from the main path to look at 
Ikangara, were a number of the more simple tombs, of a kind that seem 
peculiar to the Betsileo. They consist of a plain square, almost a cube, 
of thin undressed stones laid very evenly. In some instances these had 
upright slabs at the corners and centres of the sides, so that they were 
not unlike Hova tombs, but the majority were of small stones only, laid 
horizontally. From the number of handsome tombs and memorials near 
this little town we judged that it must have been an important place in 
former days. We stayed some considerable time examining this ancient 
cemetery, and then proceeded on our way. 


The mist cleared off, the sun shone out brightly, and it turned out a 
most delightful day. Our road lay along the top of a long ridge, with a 
valley on the west and an extensive plain on the east, with numerous 
hills, and old fortifications on their tops. Over the plain were dotted 
small villages and numberless green va/a,—the homesteads of the Betsileo, 
enclosed in a circular and impenetrable fence of a thorny shrub (és7a/ak- 
omby*). About a quarter of an hour after leaving Ikangara we came to - 
an old fortification running along the crest of the ridge, and called 
Ianjanonkély: a low stone rampart extended for a hundred yards or 
more along the hill, and there were many tombs. Indeed we were 
struck by the number of tombs and carved monuments on the roadside 
all the way to Ambohinamboarina. The most common forms are the 
plain square tomb of thin small undressed stones and the upright vafolahy 
or block of granite, from eighteen inches to two feet square and eight 
to ten feet high. While the /¢sdzgamda/o in Imerina are all of rough 
undressed slabs of blue granite, these in Betsileo are of fine-grained, 
hard, whitish granite, in massive blocks, and dressed to a beautifully 








* The Mysore thorn (Cesalpinia sepiaria, Roxb.). 
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smooth face. ‘They are often in couples, and in one instance there were 
two stones with an elaborately carved post between them. But the 
combinations of the different kinds of memorial were very numerous ; 
there was something new every few yards; and all over the plain, near 
every little cluster of houses, we could see these white memorial stones. 


South of the Matsiatra river and nearer Fianarantsoa, I noticed that 
there were very few of the upright square memorial stones compared 
with what we saw on the previous day, and that there were no carved 
wood pillars at all. All the tombs, which hereabouts were very numerous, 
were the plain square or cube of undressed flat stones. The majority of 
these I was surprised to find were hollow, many having small trees— 
hasina,* fano,t and others—growing out of the middle, which has a 
circular opening, and overshadowing the whole tomb,—a sight never 
seen in Imerina. From this it appeared that the chamber in which the 
corpses are deposited does not project at all above the ground, as it 
does in most Hova tombs; and I afterwards ascertained that this chamber 
is excavated at a considerable depth beneath the square pile of stones, 
which is therefore not the actual grave, but only marks the place of one 
far below the surface. I noticed also that there was in most cases a long 
low mound of earth extending from one side of the tomb to a distance 
of from thirty or forty to eighty feet and upwards. This, it appears, 
marks the line of a long tunnelled passage gradually descending from 
the surface to the deeply-sunk burial chamber. 


All through the country south of the ‘desert’ near Ivotovorona we were 
struck by the tattooing on the chest, neck, and arms of many of the 
people. In some cases there were figures of oxen, and in many an 
ornament like a floriated Greek cross; while the women have a kind of 
tattooed collar, which looks like deep lace-work or vandyking. 


I regretted that, our journey being made chiefly for the purpose of 
seeing districts further south than Betsileo, we were unable to visit some 
of the larger old Betsileo towns, such as Ifanjakana, Nandihizana, 
Ikdlamavony, and others, where I am told there is a great deal of the 
peculiar carving to be seen, not only in the tombs, but also in the 
dwelling houses and furniture. We did, however, see two specimens of 
this native art as used in building: first, just before entering the Tandla 
country, and again, immediately on leaving the forest on our return 
home. The first example we met was at a place called Ivalokianja, 
about two hours south-east of Imahazony. Here we went into one of the 
houses in the village for our lunch; it was the largest house there, but 
was not so large as our tent (11 feet square), and the walls were only 5ft. 
6in. high. The door was a small square aperture 1ft. roin. wide by 2ft. 


* Dracena angustifolia, Roxb. t Piptadenia chrysostachys, Bth, - 
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4in. high, and its threshold zft. 9in. from the ground. Close to it, at 
the end of the house, was another door or window, and opposite were 
two small openings about a foot and a half square. The hearth was 
opposite the door, and the bed-place in what is the window corner in 
Hova houses. In this house was the first example I had seen of decora- 
tive carving in Malagasy houses, the four sides of the main posts 
being carved with a simple but effective ornament of squares and 
diagonals. ‘There was also other ornamentation much resembling the 
English Union-jack. The gables were filled in with a neat plaited work 
of split bamboo. The majority of the houses in this and most of the 
Betsileo villages are only about ten or eleven feet long by eight or nine 
feet wide, and the walls from three to five feet high. 


The other example we saw of carving used for house ornamentation 
was at a small cluster of half a dozen houses called Ifandriana, some 
three hours before reaching Isandrandahy, on the way from Ambo- 
himanga in the Tanala. The three centre posts of the timber house 
in which we stayed were all covered with carving of much the same 
character, as that used in the memorial posts already described, but 
it was not quite so well executed. The nearly square window shutters 
had each a circular ornament carved upon them, much like the 
conventional representations of the sun, with rays proceeding from a 
centre. 


One of the most perfect examples of the carved memorial post we 
saw the same day, in the morning, at the picturesquely situated village 
of Ivdhitrambo. This place is perched like an eagle’s nest on the 
summit of a lofty cone of rock, on the edge of the interior plateau 
and overlooking a great forest region, the country of the Tanala tribes, 
above which it towers about 2500 feet. This memorial was close to 
the village and was very perfect, the carving being very sharp, and 
the stage near the top, consisting of several pieces of wood crossing 
one another, in good preservation, with about thirty ox-skulls and horns 
still in their places. I made a hasty sketch of one face of the post 
and its carving, which is reproduced in the accompanying lithograph, 
and will give a better idea of what these memorials are like, and the 
style of carving, than any mere verbal description could do.* It may be 
added that in many cases figures of oxen and men are carved in some 
of the panels or compartments of these memorial posts, but the ornament 
is chiefly conventional. 


Before leaving the subject of Betsileo art, it may be remarked that 
gourds, fifes, tobacco boxes (a piece of finely-polished reed or bamboo), 


* Through an unforeseen occurrence we are unfortunately prevented from giving the 
illustration we hoped to have presented with this paper. 
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and other articles, are often very tastefully ornamented with patterns 
incised on the smooth yellow surface, the lines being then filled in with 
black. These patterns consist of lines, zigzags, scrolls, and diaper 
grounds, often very artistically arranged. 


As already remarked, our visit to the Betsileo was too short to allow 
of a thorough examination.of these interesting examples of indigenous 
art. And not thinking of meeting with such specimens of carving, I 
had not prepared myself beforehand with any appliances for taking 
drawings or rubbings from them. But I trust that this brief notice may 
induce our brethren in the south, who are constantly seeing these objects, 
to carefully examine and describe and copy the most characteristic 
examples. Indeed I have a promise from my friend Mr. Shaw that he 
_ will give special attention to this matter. Hardly anything but photo- 
graphy and the autotype process could adequately reproduce the many 
varieties of elaborate carving that are to be found; but still much might 
be done by a few careful measurements and sketches. Many of the 
finest specimens of carving in the memorial posts are being fast obliter- 
ated by the action of the weather; and, if not secured within a few 
years, the patterns carved upon them will soon be past recovery. And 
it is highly probable that the influence of foreigners will soon lead to 
the discontinuance of this primitive style both of memorial and of 
ornament. As examples of indigenous art it is therefore highly desir- 
able that they should be copied as soon as possible.* Apart from their 
intrinsic interest, these carvings may prove of value in shewing links of 
connection between the Betsileo and some of the Malayan or Polynesian 
races, and thus prove an aid to understanding more of the ethnology of 
the tribes living in Madagascar. The difference between the construction 
of tombs by the Betsileo and those made by the Hova should also be 
described ; and I hope that this subject will be treated of as part of a 
paper on the Betsileo generally, which Mr. Shaw has kindly promised to 
furnish me with for the next number of the ANNUAL. 


EpIToR. (J.S.) 





_* Perhaps it might be practicable to secure a few examples of the best carved pieces of 
timber themselves, and have them carefully deposited in some place of safety for reference 
and preseryation, 
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DR. MULLENS AND THE POPULATION OF 
ANTANANARIVO. 


R. Mullens’s general estimate of the average number of persons 
to a house in Madagascar is about five, but in the case of 
Mojanga he gives it as over seven. He gives no data, however, from 
which this average is derived. It will be noticed, too, that he writes 
in round numbers generally, but makes an exception in the case of 
Mojanga, where he says (Zwelve Months in Madagascar, p. 315): ‘“The 
number of houses amounts to 1327.”. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the then governor of Mojanga is his authority for the number of 
houses; and I cannot see why Dr. Mullens should accept.this state- 
ment of the exact number of houses, but reject the governor’s estimate 
of the population, which, I am told by the Rev. C. Jukes, who accom- 
panied Dr. Mullens on his visit to Mojanga, he states to be about 
13,000. ‘Taking it at 13,000 we have an average for each house of 9}; 
and this, I think, is much more likely to be correct than the average 
generally adopted by Dr. Mullens. 

Iam inclined to differ from the doctor as to the total population 
of Madagascar. I think he places it at far too low a figure; and 
while he truly says that all who have before himself estimated 
the population have simply been ‘guessing,’ I urge that he should 
include himself among the number who have guessed. If we look at 
Dr. Mullens’s route, as laid down by himself, and remember that he 
had no documents or data for verifying his conjectures as to the 
correctness of what he saw, his estimate of what he dd not see cannot 
count for much more than a mere guess. 

His remarks about the area of Antananarivo are misleading. He 
concludes that the houses of the Capital would cover about ‘‘one square 
mile.’ Had he remembered Mr. Cameron’s plan of Antananarivo, 
published in the late Mr. Ellis’s Madagascar Revisited, and which is 
based upon actual survey, he would not, I think, have fallen into that 
error. J ask my readers to adopt the simple expedient that I adopted in 
testing Dr. Mullens’s opinion, and they will see for themselves that 
Antananarivo (the inhabited portion of it) covers more than one square 
mile on Mr. Cameron’s plan; and when we remember how the hill is 
terraced on every side, it will be readily admitted that the houses of 
Antananarivo cover much more space than Dr. Mullens thinks. I took 
a piece of paper, and cut it to the size of a square mile according to 
Mr. Cameron’s scale ; I then tried to cover Antananarivo by cutting up 
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this slip of paper, but, by economizing every little bit, I had still to leave 
some inhabited parts uncovered, and of course I left out of count the 
open spaces, simply trying to cover the parts shewn as having houses 
upon them. 

This survey must have been made by Mr. Cameron more than ten 
years ago,* and, as Dr. Mullens says, Antananarivo has spread consi- 
derably since that time (vzde p. 48 and other places in the second 
chapter). Then look how thinly populated some parts were at the time 
of the survey. To take one part only, on the south of Imahamasina plain 
at the foot of the hill Ambohijanahary—where Mr. Cameron places one 
one small cluster of houses—I have this afternoon (Oct. 24th, 1876) 
counted nearly 300 houses. Other parts have also greatly increased. 

The estimate of population made by Dr. Davidson, and which Dr. 
Mullens accepts, was made somewhere about the time of Mr. Cameron’s 
survey [see, however, foot-note |, and Dr. Davidson tells me that about 
19,000 houses were counted. This will give about four to a house, 
and allows for no increase since that time. Dr. Davidson made no 
calculation as to the number of persons in a house, and it is upon this 
numbering of the houses by Dr. Davidson ten years ago that Dr. 
Mullens bases his opinion that Antananarivo contains between seventy 
and eighty thousand people. 

I dissent from this opinion for the following reasons: During my 
residence in Fianarantsoa I had occasion one morning to go to a house 
before the occupiers had arisen. I knocked at the door, and, before 
I could enter, no less then 23 men and women came out; the house 
was of one story with a garret, and was about 12ft. square! I expressed 
my astonishment at so great a number coming out of one house, but I 
was assured that there was nothing wonderful in it. From that time 
I have been led to note the overcrowding of Malagasy houses ; and had I 
not positive evidence to the contrary, I would accept Dr. Mullens’s estimate. 

On Thursday, Sept. 30th, 1875, a day when there was no government 
business in the Capital, and when many persons would be in the country 
digging their rice-grounds, etc., I took occasion to ask my students the 
question: ‘‘How many persons were there in the house in which you 
slept last night?’ I wrote down one hundred replies, and from these 
auswers | obtained an average of 8} per house. Among these youths 
and young men there are slaves and freemen, married and single, rich 
and poor, those still living with their father and mother, and those having 

a house of their own. 


* This is an under-estimate of the time which has elapsed since Mr. Cameron’s map of 
Antananarivo was constructed. This map, which Mr. Richardson mentions as being in Mada- 
gascar Revisited, is really only.a reproduction of Mr. Cameron’s map (with very slight 
additions) which originally appeared in Mr. Ellis’s History of Madagascar, vol. 1. p. 923 this 
work was published in 1838, and the Capital has of course increased very largely since that 
date.—ED, (J.S.) 
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I further asked: ‘‘What is the ordinary number who sleep in your 
house when you are at home and you have no visitors?’ and from 
one hundred replies I got an average of 9} per house. The lowest. 
was 2, the highest 30. I was assured by many that there are frequently 
over 40 persons sleeping in a house if there is government business 
being transacted. ‘To test this I asked those to stand up who had over 
30 at such times, and out of 60 in the room nine rose. All the rest 
said they had frequently over zo in their houses, anda few had over 40 
at such times. 


To test my average I waited upon two of the City pastors and said: 
“T and another Vazdha do not agree as to the average number of 
persons who usually sleep in one house; what do you think is the 
number?” One said that from three to fifteen was the number in 
ordinary houses, but that in large houses there were many more. The 
other said: ‘‘From nine to twelve is the average.” In their houses the 
night before there were nine and fifteen respectively. 


To get another estimate I went to my general school at Andohalo, 
and out of 146 houses I obtained the following results. I wrote the 
answer in columns :— 


Column Houses Average 
I 24 10 
2 30 9% 
3 29 85 
+ 31 98 
5 shee 72 


There were 146 houses, 1316 slept in them, giving an average of nine. 
Thus I say that, allowing for no increase in the number of houses since 
Dr. Davidson had them counted, and taking eight only as the average, 
so as not to over-estimate, we get 19,000 X8=152,000; and after five 
and a half years’ residence in Antananarivo, and two more years in 
Fianarantsoa, I am decidedly of opinion that Antananarivo has a 
population of 150,000 souls. I think it possible that there are over 
200,000, judging from the great increase in the number of houses _ built 
since I first saw Antananarivo in 1869, 


Until I see good reasons for changing my opinion, I must hold to the 
estimate I have made that the population of the Capital of Madagascar is 
over 150,000 souls. 


J. RicHARDSON. 
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foe INFLUENCE OF “THE ARABS ON!’ THE 
MALAGASY LANGUAGE: 


AS A TEST OF THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO MALAGASY 
CIVILIZATION AND SUPERSTITION. 


NY one who has read a Malagasy kadary (public speech) of the right 
A stamp cannot but have noticed that the speaker does not venture 
upon a discussion of the subject on which he is to speak before he has 
properly zanala ¢siny, i.e. made an elaborate excuse for the liberty he is 
going to take in addressing such an assembly. As I am now—without 
having been at all able to give the time and care to the subject which I 
hoped to do when I| promised to write on it—going to offer some remarks 
on two different foreign languages, written in a third, equally foreign to 
me, I feel very much inclined to follow the custom of the country in 
which I live; and I will at least so far imitate it as to ask the reader 
who may feel himself unpleasantly touched by some of my English con- 
structions, etc., kindly to keep in mind that he has before him a /orezgner, 
from whom he is not to expect an Englishman’s English. 


It is very curious indeed how inclined people always have been to 
bring Madagascar into some close connection with the Arabs, especially 
as to the customs and language of its inhabitants. As early as the 
13th century, Marco Polo, who was probably the first European who got 
to know for certain the existence of an island of the name of Mada- 
gascar, states that “its inhabitants follow the laws and customs of 
Muhamed.” In after times this and similar statements were often 
repeated, and even as late as 1812, the venerable Dr. Vanderkemp 
wrote: “The Madagascar tongue, it appears, is a corruption of the 
Arabic.” [See p. 127, ante. ] 


There are two circumstances especially that seem to have misled 
many as to the supposed relationship of the Malagasy and the Arabic 
languages, viz. the Arabic characters in which the Malagasy was 
originally written, and the early commercial connections between Arabia 
and Madagascar; from which many inferred the probability, and some 
even the reality, of the Arabic language having been introduced into 
this country. Dr. Vankerkemp states also that he had before him an 
Arabic catechism ; manuscripts in Arabic from the south-east coast have 
been brought home to Europe ; and even in Imerina some six or seven 
persons could write their language in Arabic before the arrival of the 
missionaries in 1820, which caused the introduction of the Roman 
alphabet. And it must be admitted that the second point just mentioned 
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seems to go far to make it probable that the original Malagasy language 
had been, if not superseded by the Arabic, at least to a great extent 
blended with Arabic words. 


The influence of the Arabs here is very ancient. As early as the 
8th century they began trading on the east coast of Africa down to 
Mozambique. And their connection with these regions was not only a 
commercial one. Through long and vehement struggles in Arabia itself, 
several tribes, chiefly Emosaids, were driven away from their native 
country and compelled to emigrate to East Africa and other distant 
parts of the globe. It is in itself very natural that, having once proceeded 
as far as Mozambique, they should venture to cross the Channel and 
come over to Madagascar; and the Arabic historian Masudi (10th century) 
tells us that they went over to the island Cambalu, which seems to be at 
any rate either Madagascar or one of the Comoro Islands. It is from 
this time too, or somewhat later, that we have the tradition of the two 
brothers—Arabian or Persian princes—who came to the south-east coast 
of Madagascar and settled there together with their companions and 
dependents; probably the very first germ of the history of the origin of 
the Antaimoro and Zafiraminy in the same parts of Madagascar, tribes 
whose original connection with Arabic emigrants is pretty sure, although 
they seem now to have mingled with the other Malagasy to such an 
extent as to leave but few traces of their origin. The statements of the 
different ancient Arabic writers as to the east African coast, as Masudi, 
The Chronicles of Kiloa, Edrisi, Abul-Hassan, Jakut, Ben-Said, and 
others, have been mentioned, and the conclusions to be drawn from them 
as to early Arabic influence in Madagascar, are shewn in the first volume 
of my recently published Norwegian work, Madagascar, Land and People 
(Madagascar Land og Folk, I Del) ; Christiania: 1876. 


But the influence of the Arabs-on Malagasy generally from this 
part of the country (the south-east coast) is very small, and scarcely goes 
beyond some few astrological and chronological terms. The more recent 
influence of Arabic on the language here does not come from that part 
of Madagascar, but from the forth west coast, where the Arabs, for a 
century at least, and probably longer, have settled as traders and made 
Mojanga their chief place. From here they have introduced several 
useful things amongst the people and, along with the things, sometimes 
also their Arabic names. ‘They have besides constantly communicated 
and co-operated with their friends and countrymen on the east African 
coast and the Comoro Islands. ‘These are the Arabs who are generally 
known under the name of Za/aotra, i.e. ‘those from beyond the ocean.’ 
(Alaotra means amongst the Sakalava, ocean, sea, and is possibly the 
Arabic al-lutat,=lutam, and /elatam, the dashing of the waves, the 
ocean.) : 
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Remembering the historical relations between the Arabs and this 
country just pointed out, one might easily suppose that the Arabic in- 
fluence on the language would be much more prominent than it really is; 
and that is the very way in which many have been misled as to this 
matter. As will be seen by the instances I shall give, the introduced 
words are comparatively few, and therefore far more significant by 
their guality than by their guantity. A good many of them besides are 
very difficult to recognize, as, on their way along the coast of Africa and 
over the Comoro Islands, they have been subjected to many changes and 
variations as to their form, 


Before I proceed to point out the chief Arabic words I have noticed in 
Malagasy, I beg to remark that I do not intend to treat them simply, 
or even chiefly, as Arabic contributions to the Malagasy language, but 
far more as /rustworthy historical documents of the Arabic contribution to 
Malagasy civilization and superstition. It is in this respect they have 
their chief interest, and I will therefore try to classify and arrange them 
accordingly. 


I.—CHRONOLOGICAL, ASTROLOGICAL, AND COGNATE TERMS. Pro- 
bably the very first Arabic words a European is likely to notice in 
Malagasy are the Vames of the Days of the Week, which even the slightest 
acquaintance with Arabic will make one recognize immediately, and they 
have therefore also been known as Arabic long ago. The names of the 
days run thus :— 


English. Malagasy. Modern Arabic. * Ancient Arabic. 
Sunday Alahady El-ahad Al-ahadu 
Monday Alatsinainy El-etnéen Al-itznani 
Tuesday Talata El-t’late Az-zalatzatu 
Wednesday Alarobia El-arba’e Al-arba’atu 
Thursday Alakamisy El-chamis Al-chamisu 
Friday Zoma El-dstim’a Al-dschum’atu 
Saturday Asabotsy Es-sabt As-sabtu 


It will be seen at the first glance that the form of the Arabic words 
has changed a good deal, although it is less so in these names of the 
days than in most of the Arabic words also found in Malagasy. Prof. 
Fleischer, of Leipzig, than whom there is no more competent authority 
on questions of this kind, thinks that these changes may partly be 
traced back to Himyaritic influence,* and have not been solely occa- 
sioned by the pronunciation of the introduced words by the natives 
here. 


The Arabic names of the first five days of the week are the numerals 
from one to five, the first four of them being cardinals used as ordinals, 











* Especially he thinks that this is the case with the sound of ¢s instead of ¢ in the word 
Alahétsy (for Al-hutu). 
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and the fifth an ordinal. The sixth is called Dschuma’, i.e. ‘Congrega- 
tion-day,’ because Friday has always been the holy day with the 
Arabs, since Muhamed on that day entered the Ka’aba in Mecca and 
destroyed all the idolatrous images there. The name of the seventh day 
is the same word as the Hebrew Sabbath, now introduced into the 
languages of most Christian nations. As the numerals are essentially the 
same in all Semitic languages, the reader who knows Hebrew will easily 
recognize the numerals here by removing the Arabic article from the 
Malagasy forms :—Alahdady=Heb. echad; Alatsinainy=Heb. shenaim ; 
Talata=Heb. sheloshah, the sh being hardened into /, as it is in the 
corresponding Chaldee form, ¢helatha; Alarobia=Heb. arba’a; and 
Alakamisy=Heb. chamishah. Strange enough, the Malagasy have left 
out the Arabic article in two of the names (7Zala/a and Zoma), but have 
kept it in the rest. 


The next branch of this class of introduced Arabic words is the Vames 
of the Months. They too are easily seen to be Arabic by their form, but 
to identify them with the corresponding Arabic words is more difficult, 
and, in fact, puzzled me a good deal before I got to the bottom of the 
matter. The difficulty was this: I knew the Arabic names both of the 
lunar and of the solar months (the names of the latter are mostly like 
the Chaldean names, used in the later books of the Bible and also by 
Rabbinic writers too), and I also saw that the Malagasy names of the 
months were Arabic, and I found the meaning of most of them, but they 
differed entirely from the Arabic names of the months. Why did not 
the Arabs, when introducing Arabic names here for the months of the 
year, introduce the very names which they themselves use ? Through a 
learned friend I had the question put before Prof. Fleischer, who, being 
well versed in Arabic astronomy, saw at once that the words in question 
were the Arabic names of the Constellations in the Zodtac. 


But how was it that the Arabs here transferred these names to the 
months? I should not have had any difficulty with the first question if 
I had at the time known what seems to help us very much to answer the 
second: I mean the information Flacourt (quoted by Ellis in his Azs/ory 
of Madagascar) gives us. He states that the people on the south-east 
coast, where he lived, knew the names of the constellations of the Zodiac, 
and used them in connection with dvznation. He also gives a list of these 
names, which proves that they were the very same as those now used in 
the interior of the island as names of the months. I subjoin a list, giving 
first the names of the Malagasy months now used here in the interior ; 
then the names of the constellations in the Zodiac as Flacourt found 
them in the neighbourhood of Fort Dauphin more then two centuries 
ago ; and lastly, the true Arabic form with which they are to be identi- 
fied :— 


——_- 
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Names of the 
months in present 
use in the interior 

provinces. 

t Alahamady 


Names of the Con- 
stellations of the 
Zodiac, according 
to Flacourt. 


Alahamali 


Arabic identifications 
of these words. 


Al-hamalu= Aries of the Zodiac. It seems 
to be the same word as the German hammel, 
a wether. The more common word in 
Arabic for a ram generally is kebsh. The 
change of Z into d is very common in 
Malagasy. 

Atz-tzauru = Zaurus. Tzauru, in some 
Arabic-speaking provinces pronounced fauru, 
and in others foro, is=the Heb. shor, Chal. 
thor, Syr. thauro. The Semitic word is 
identical with the Sanskrit sthuras, Gr. 
tauros, and Lat. faurus; Slav. and old 
Umbric, tuvo ; Scandin. tyr; whilst in the 
Goth. stzus, the old Germ. stor, and the 
modern Germ. ster (Eng. ‘steer’), the more 
original Indo-Germanic form reappears. 


2 Adaoro Azoro 


nu Sw 


Adizaoza 

Asorotany 
Alahasaty 
Asombola 


Adimizana 
Alakarabo 


Alizozo 
Asorata 
Alaasade 
Asomboulo 


Alimiza 
Alacarabo 


Al-dsehauza’u = Gemint. 

As-saratanu = Cancer. 

Al-asadu = Leo major. 

As-sunbulu = Sica in Virgo, which constel- 
lation it represents here, 

Al-mizana = Libra = Heb. moz’-naim. 


Al-aqrabu = Scorfio = Heb. a’qrab. 

Al-qausu = Sagittarius and arcus = Heb, 
goshet, and gashat. 

Al-dsehadiu = Capricornus, hoedus, Heb. 
gedi, a kid. 

Ad-dalvu = Aguarius, properly = sztula, 
water-bucket. 

12 Alohotsy Alohotsi Al-hutu = Pisces. 

As these Arabic words had their proper meaning amongst the people 
on the south-east coast, while that is not the case in the interior, I 
suppose they have originally been introduced there by the Arab emigrants, 
together with some knowledge of astrology,. fatalism, and divination. 
As their descendants and proselytes went up to the interior and began 
to divulge the more practical part of their doctrine, they soon found that 
they could not teach, for instance, their vfana system (destiny or fate, 
especially as depending on lucky and unlucky days) without giving the 
people some idea of such days. But the compilation of those days was 
to them so closely connected with the names of the constellations of the 
Zodiac, that they found they could not dispense with them. And as 
nobody knew anything about stars and constellations here in the interior, 
and the teachers themselves probably did not find themselves qualified 
to give instruction about them, they thought it more easy to keep the 
star-names, but to transfer them to the lunar months, since the moon’s 
appearance and course everybody here knew and still knows. So it was, 
I think, that we here got month-names which have no meaning as _ such, 
and cannot, in fact, have been introduced here at first-hand by the Arabs 
themselves. 


o on 


Alakaosy Alacossi 
to Adijady Alizadi 


tr Adalo Adalo 
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I mentioned above that I thought the v7w/ana—the doctrine of destiny 
or fate—may also have been introduced here by the Arabs. The word 
vintana itself seems to be Arabic, and so does the szkidy or divination. 
Vintana is the destiny, especially as depending on time. To be born 
under a bad wzn/ana is to be born on an unlucky day. Now the Arabic 
evan, plur. evinat, means time, especially time viewed as fit or unfit for 
what is to take place in it, or seasonable. This comes very near to the 
Malagasy winfana.* I would not, however, have ventured to draw any» 
conclusion merely from this similarity of the two words, if the whole 
of the wztana doctrine—which it would be foreign to our object here to 
try to explain more minutely—did not depend so entirely on the compu- 
tation of the lucky and unlucky days, which again proves so closely 
connected with the astrological nomenclature given above, the Arabic 
origin of which is evident. 

Although it was a miserable fate to be born on an unlucky day, it could, 
to a certain extent, be remedied or counter-charmed by the s¢kidy. Stkidy 
or, on the coast, szkz/y, has generally been translated ‘divination,’ but its 
meaning is a wider one, including also the whole practice of pointing 
out powerful counter-charms against almost every kind of evil, but espe- 
cially those originating from a bad winfana, or from witchcraft, the two 
supposed sources of nearly all misfortune in Madagascar. Now taking 
stkily, it looks pretty like the Arabic sechr (ris here frequently changed 
into 7, and /Zinto d). In fact the word szchr could not well appear here 
in any other form than either szkiry, or one of the two other forms actually 
now in use. The Arabic word is also pretty wide, including almost 
anything of a magical character, as charms, incantations, etc., and even 
legerdemain and jugglers’ tricks of any kind. It seems to be akin to the 
Chal. zekuru and the Syr. zakuro, a soothsayer, an enchanter; probably 
also to the Gr. zakoros, a priest. 

One of the most important businesses of the mpzstkidy was to give 
people ody, i.e. charms or medicines against different kinds of evil. This 
word, I think, is the Arabic adwza, medicines (plur. of davau or daud). 
A certain kind of ody was called mohara ; I dare not say I am sure that 
this is the Arabic mehera, medical skill, but I think it probable. At any 
rate the word is not originally a Malagasy one. The same applies to 
mosavy, evil-doing, especially bewitchment, which seems to be from the 
Arabic root sa’a, malefecit, from which are derived suva suv (=Heb. 
shav’), mesava, etc.=evil and evil-doing. 

I cannot here enter into the particulars of the szkidy, but out of the 
three different tables of names that are necessary in the practice of it, 
the first one, containing sixteen names, appears to be entirely Arabic, 








* Fate itself is in Arabic called manzzat, the portion allotted by it, g¢sma, and the predes- 
tination to it, Zagdir, 


~ 
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whilst in the two others, Arabic names are mixed up with Malagasy ones. 
I have not yet, however, had time to examine the subject thoroughly, 
and even the words I have identified I could not well explain without 
going into the whole of the szkzdy system, a task I must leave for the 
future. 


We will return to the months. On the coast the people have other 
names for the months, and even somewhat different names in different 
districts, and sometimes the same names are used in a different 
order. Such confusion does not take place in the interior, where the 
order of the months is exactly the same as the natural order of the 
corresponding constellations of the Zodiac, counted from west to 
east, beginning with Alahamady (=Aries) and ending with Alohotsy 
= Pisces). 


Amongst those names of months which are in use in the provinces, 
several seem to be partly Arabic too. Many of them begin with the 
syllables Asara: e. g. Asaramanitra,* Asaramanta, Asarabé, Asaramaimbo, 
Asaramaizina. This asar, or, as it is pronounced, assar, is evidently the 
Arabic as-sahr, the month. 


It is well known that the Malagasy here in the interior use the Arabic 
names taken from the constellations of the Zodiac, not only as names 
of the months, but also as names for the single days in each month, using 
four of those names for three successive days each, and the rest for two, 
always in the same order in which the constellation from which the 
names are taken follow one another in the Zodiac. Consequently two, 
and sometimes three, days in each month got the same name, and were 
then only distinguished from one another by epithets, as the jirs¢ 
and /as/, or, if three, as the first, middle, and /ast of that name. For 
instance, in Alahamady, the first three days were all called Alahamady, 
and only distinguished by the epithets just pointed out. But in the south, 
according to Flacourt, they had separate names for all the days, besides 
these names common to two or three of them. Looking into his list of 
these names I soon detected that they were the Arabic names of some 
conspicuous stars belonging to that constellation from which the name 
they have in common is taken. I have not yet been able to identify all 
of them, but I think that if I had access to one of those old star-cata- 
logues where the ancient Arabic names of stars are given, I might find 
them. I subjoin a list of the whole, giving in parentheses the identifi- 
cations I have made out. For want of Greek type I must give the 
names of the stars by writing in Roman characters the full names of the 
Greek letters by which they are generally indicated. 





* This one is, even in Imerina, used as a name for the month (Alahamady) in which the 
Fandroana is observed, 
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Common names of the Days of the 
Month. 


If we take, for instance, Alahamady, 


the 


1st—3rd days are all called Alaha- 
mady (=Arves), 


4th and 5th days are called Adaoro 
(=Taurus), 

6th and 7th days are called Adizaoza 
(=Geminz), 

8th—1oth days are called Asorotany 
(=Cancer), 


11th and 12th days are called Alaha- 
saty (=Leo major), 

13th and 14th days are called Asom- 
bola (—=Spica in Virgine, here= 
Virgo), 

15th—17th days are called Adimi- 
zana (=JLibra), 

18th—zoth days are called Alakarabo 
(=Scorfio), 

20th and 21st days are called Ala- 
kaosy (=Sagzttarius), 

22nd—z24th days are called Adijady 
(=Cafpricornus), 


25th and 26th days are called Adalo 
(=Aquarius), 
27th and 28th days are called Alo- 


but snl] 


” 


” 
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Separate names, according to 
Flacourt, 


Asoratin (As-sheratain, i.e. Beta and 
Gamma _ Arietis), Alaboutin (=AI- 
botein, i, e. Delta Arietis), Azouriza. 

Adobora (=Aldebaran, i. e. Alpha 
Tauri), Alahacha, 

Alahena (=Gamma Gemini), Azera. 


Anasura (=<As-surtan (?) i.e. Alpha 
Canc.), Atarafy, Alizaba (=Aleza- 
ban=A lpha Canc.). 

Hazouboura (=Az-zubra, i. e. 
kron Leon.), Assarafa, 


Alaauna, Azimacha (=Azimech, i, e, 
Alpha Virgins), 


Omit- 


Aloucoufourout,* Azoubana (=Az-za- 
ben, i.e. Alpha Libre), Alichilli. 
Acalabili, Asaula (=As-shaula, i. e, 
Lambda Scorp.). 

Anaimou, Alibalado, 


Sodazabe (=Sa’d-dhabih—A/lpha_ Ca- 
pr.), Sadaboulaga, Sadazoudi (=Sa’d- 
sheddi, i. e. Delta Capr.). 

Sadachabia (—Sadachbia, i, e. Gamma 
Agu.), Fara alimou cadimou. 

Fara alimoncarou, Baten Alohotsi, ‘the 


hotsy (=Pisces), belly of the fish ;’—what star in Prsces 


is here meant is not clear to me. 
I have given all the forms, although I cannot identify them all with 
the corresponding Arabic star names; probably some of my readers 
possessing a more complete star-catalogue may clear up what is left. 


The above will be sufficient to shew in what direction researches are to 
be undertaken. 


If I had at my disposal a pretty complete history of astronomy (as, 
for instance, Delambre’s well-known works on that subject), and could 
find out at what time the Arabs began giving constellations and stars 
their special names, I might from these facts also be able to draw some 
conclusions as to the time when the Arabic influence began to work its 
way here, and, along with it, when the introduction of these terms took 
place,—at least as to the /erminus ante quem it could nof have taken place. 
As it is, I only know that about the end of the 8th century the Arabs 
had already begun studying astronomy and translating Greek works on 
that subject, and consequently they can scarcely have introduced their 


astrology here earlier than the 8th century ; probably it took place much 
later. 








* Alakaforo, as it is now written, is still kept even here in the interior. The original 
meaning of the word seems to be the impious one, but its astronomical use I do not know, 
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2.—TERMS OF SALUTATION.—I have only noticed the well-known 

oriental salam (here, sa/ama), which is, however, not much in use as a 

salutation in the interior, but is used on the west coast. In Imerina 

it is kept more to its original meaning of peace, safety, tranquillity, 
health. 

Far more common is drahada, salutation, welcome, and the words derived 
from it, mzdrahaba, to salute, bid one welcome, and fidrahabana, saluta- 
tion. The root is evidently the Arabic rahada, to be wide and spacious, 
like the corresponding form rachab in Hebrew. ‘‘Mirhaban bika,” i.e. 
“Amplitudinem tibi’” (scil. det Deus), is the most solemn form of saluta- 
tion.amongst the Arabs, especially when meeting a friend after long 
absence. 





3.—DrReEss AND BED. The Arabs seem to have introduced the use of 
dress here. The word for putting on a dress is in Malagasy mztafy (to 
dress), the root of which is probably the Arabic a/af, akin to the Hebrew 
ataf, to cover with clothes, or, as a reflexive verb, to wrap one’s self in a 
cloth, which is exactly what the Malagasy do when they put on their 
native garment called /émba. This latter seems to be the Arabic /edas (the 
Malagasy like to insert m before 46 wherever they can, and the final s 
may easily have been dropped), a garment akin to the Hebrew J/edush. 

As to the separate parts of the dress, or the different kinds of clothes, 
it does not seem that many of them have been introduced by the Arabs. 
Besides, the identification of them is very difficult, as they are changed a 
good deal as to their form, and sometimes also have got a different 
meaning from that originally attached to them. ‘Thus, for instance, 
hariry here means white cotton cloth, while the corresponding Arabic 
word harir means silk. Probably there is a piece of history involved 
in the change, as it is likely enough that the Arabic traders who intro- 
duced it hére recommended it by calling it silk. Akdfy is certainly 
Arabic too. It is either a/-keffen, linen, or more likely al-gotn, cotton, 
two words of cognate roots, the last of them being originally the very 
same as the English ‘cotton,’ and the first probably akin to the Greek 
kithon and the Hebrew kefhoneth, which also originally meant linen, yarn 
and web, then a kind of under-garment or tunic made of that stuff. The 
Malagasy sdga (strong unbleached calico) seems also to be the Arabic 
dschuk, of about the same meaning. 

The Arabs have also introduced here a kind of coarse silk and silk 
yarn, here called st/y, probably the Arabic sz/k, i.e. thread, wire, gener- 
ally, and especially silk thread. A kind of white calico is called hémina, 
which is the Arabic kam, calico. There are several other stuffs brought 
here by the Arabs in more recent times, as sahary, bdrasdty, daboana, 
kiokiony, tstamponga, mdlabdry, and others; but their names are not 
much in use yet, and will scarcely ever be more widely known, as the 
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period of Arabic influence is over and is superseded by that of Europeans. 
The /amba, mentioned above, was the chief article of dress in former 
times, and is still so out in the country; but in Antananarivo the wealthy 
at least do not now ‘mitafy lamba,’ but ‘miakdnjo, i.e. put on an 
akanjo (European dress). It is strange that, although it is by European 
influence they have been induced to begin using this dress, the name 
seems to be Arabic. Akanjo appears to be al-kisva or al-kisa, i.e. a 
vestment (root, kasa, to put on a dress, akin to the Hebrew kasah, to cover). 


As to the separate parts of the dress, hamdma, a turban, is at any rate 
the Arabic amama (ancient Arabic 7mamatun ; in modern, the forms emame, 
umama, and amama are all in use), a turban; but it does not seem to 
have been much in use here. As to koffa, a cap, one might take it to be 
the Arabic esqgufia, a nightcap ; but as the word seems to be of more 
modern origin and is little known in the country, I think it is more likely 
to be the French cozffe, which is, after all, probably the same word. 
Sadika (a cloth wrapped round the thighs)—of which saldka is only a 
varied form—is the Arabic dzkke, with the very common Malagasy prefix 
sa added to it, a word that has essentially the same meaning. How far 
lobaka, shirt, is the Arabic /ebab, garment, or e/-obaza (plur. ob7), a kind of 
jacket, I dare not say. <Avrdro, shoes, and kdpa, sandals, too I cannot 
find, although it is pretty sure they must have been introduced here first 
by the Arabs. Sd/y, a shawl, is the Arabic shale. 


Fiérafdra, a bedstead (root, féra, a bed), is probably the Arabic farsh, of 
the same meaning; and f7ddr0, a mattress, is probably the Arabic ¢urrah, 
a mattress, with the Malagasy prefix 47. More dubious is bddofolsy, a 
blanket ; it may be the last part of the Arabic hurdm abiad, a blanket, 
with the addition of fo/sy, white, which is exactly the translation of it. 


4.—Money. Neither the Africans nor the Malays who populated this 
island seem to have had any idea of money, which is of course exactly 
what was to be expected. But, on the other hand, money was in use 
here before Europeans brought it. On investigation, I have found that 
all the names of the larger units of money are Arabic, while the smaller 
ones seem to be Malagasy, at least partly so. All money here less than 
a dollar is ‘cut-money,’ i. e. a dollar cut up into small pieces, which are 
then weighed when used in payment, just as the custom was amongst the 
Jews of old and still is in some parts of the Orient. 


A dollar (now chiefly the French five-franc-piece) is here called 
fardntsa or aridry, the latter name being the most common and of the 
widest meaning, including both the coin and a dollars worth of 
cut-money, while the former is only used of the five-franc-piece 
itself, from which circumstance I conclude that it has originated in the 
word francs, stamped on that coin, a name that has been introduced into’ 
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modern Arabic too, probably in the same way. Aviary is without doubt 
the Spanish vea/, which the Arabs, who have adopted it, have made 
ar-riyal or ar-rial, adding their article. This last form must in Malagasy 
be written arzala or arialy; but as this looked so very like a reduplication 
of the Malagasy root ary, and / here is so frequently changed into 7, it 
was made ariary.* ‘The half of a dollar is called /éso. The Arabic nusf, 
a half, is, in careless pronunciation, often contracted to mus, and on the 
East African coast it occurs inthe form oso, as the name of half a dollar, 
which makes it all but certain that the Malagasy /oso is the same word, 
although the change of / into # is not very often met with here. A 
quarter of a dollar is called kzr0bo, which is evidently the Arabic 7rdéa, 
a quarter, with the addition of the Malagasy prefix kz. The szkdjy, 
sixpence, I am not able to find in Arabic (if it is not the Spanish and 
Italian scods or scudi, also introduced into Arabic), although it does not 
seem to be an originally Malagasy word. The names of the smaller 
units appear to be native words. 


The word for money is v/a, which is, I think, the Arabic folus, money, 
especially small money. TZakdlo, change, may be akin to the Arabic 
mitzgal, weighed money, from /zaga/a (often pronounced /aka/a), and 
shagala=Hebrew shagal, to weigh (Syriac and Arabic ¢haka/), but it is not 
quite certain. But the Arabic mzzanun, a weight, is at any rate repre- 
sented in the Malagasy mzzdua, money scales, a word that reappears in 
a month name too,—Adimizana=Al-mizana, corresponding to Zzbra in 
the Zodiac, as I have already shown. 


5.—MusicaL INSTRUMENTS. The word muzozeka itself may be the 
Arabic musiga, music, but as it does not seem to be an old word 
here, it is more likely that it is the English music, introduced when 
Radama I. got a band of military musicians from Mauritius. But the 
names of nearly all the musical instruments in use here before the arrival 
of Europeans are certainly Arabic. Only the drum (ampéonga, or, in old 
times, Adzoldhy), and the native guitar (valtha), and probably also the 
lokinga—a very simple stringed instrument—are most likely originally 
Malagasy. Anjomdra (clarinet) is clearly the Arabic az-zamdra, a kind of 
clarinet. Sobdba, a flute, is the Arabic shuddba, a flute. Bogina, a bugle, 
is provincial and seldom heard; it seems to be the Arabic boug, of the 
same meaning. Probably from the same root, and nearly of the same 
meaning, is also the provincial Malagasy dokdra. Kitsdnisona (a corrup- 
tion of this is A’pdénésona), a cymbal, is the Arabic ¢sandsh, a cymbal, with 
the prefix kz. Sddina, a kind of reed flute is on the coast called anésddy 
and anésdly, which last form brings it very near to the Arabic aé-/solu 


* The French dollar or five-franc-piece is, among the Arabs, often called ar-rial Franza, 
i.e. the French dollar. This may be the origin of the two names farantsa and ariary in 
Malagasy, 
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(=al-metsolu), a pipe. As anisody and anfésoly are evidently the same as 
sodina, they prove its Arabic origin by keeping the az, a form in which 
the Arabic article often occurs in words introduced into the Malagasy. 

Shells. were much in use here as musical instruments under the name 
of kdrana or kdrany, akora or ankora, ankdrana or akdrana= Arabic al-kira- 
na=chelys. Several species of it are named, as an/séva, ankora (=akora), 
anjombona, and angarodha (=angaroa), which all seem to be Arabic, as 
they begin with a syllable (az) which, as just observed, here usually 
represents the Arabic article. 


6.—TERMS REFERRING TO Books AND WRITING. I mentioned above 
that the Arabs introduced writing here. But as the knowledge they 
diffused did not go far, the marks it has left on the language are few. 
Amongst these is /drafdsy, which is used both of paper and books; 
although in the last meaning it is already partly, and will soon be 
entirely, superseded by dcky, the English ‘book,’ now coming into exclusive 
use. It is still universally kept for paper, which is also its original meaning, 
as it is evidently the Arabic garfas, paper, which is also in use on the 
East African coast. Whether this word itself is originally the Greek 
and Latin charfa, or a derivative of the same root as the Hebrew cheve/, 
a writing stylus (the root in Semitic is charat, charatz, garat, ete., and 
probably akin to the Greek charasso, German krazen, and English scratch 
and grate, etc.), is difficult to decide and does not concern us much 
here. 

Soratra, writing, is also Arabic. It occurs in Malay too in the form 
surat and sulat; but there too it is the introduced Arabic surat, which 
does not exactly mean writing, but a row, series, or line, then a chapter 
of the Koran. That this word, and not the more correct ’zfdb, was used 
for writing both here and amongst the Malays is most likely owing to 
the fact that the first, and probably the only, written book the Arabs 
brought was certainly the Koran with its ‘surd?’ (chapters). Zodko, sealing- 
wax, is the Arabic /wkk (akin to the Latin and English /ac, and the 
Danish and Norwegian /ak, which means sealing-wax). In Malagasy 
loko is also used in the sense of dye and pazn/, which reminds one of the 
Arabic lokke or lekke, stain, blot. Sary, picture, image, map, is, I think, 
the Arabic /sura or zura, form, image, drawing; from which also the 
_ Malagasy sora, form, figure, seems to be derived. 7 


7.—MISCELLANEOUS WORDS, PROBABLY THE SAME IN MALAGASY AND 
ARABIC, SOME OF THEM ALSO AKIN TO INDO-EUROPEAN WORDS OR 
Roots. In the last case, of course, this similarity does not prove that 
such words are of Arabic origin, or introduced here by the Arabs. | 
should like to carry the classification further, but for want of time, I 
must abstain from it and content myself with adding a list of such Arabic 
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words as I have occasionally met with in Malagasy, making some 
observations on a few of them as I go on. The words I have already 
given under the different heads above I do not repeat here. 


Malagasy. 
Aba and baba, father. (Do not 


occur in the interior.) 


Abily, a servant, a slave (a term 
also used in connection with the 
stkidy). 


Ada, father, and with a kind of Ar. 


reduplication, dada ; the last form 
only is in use in Imerina. 


Ady, hostility, war. 


Aina, life, soul; root az; verb, 
miatina, to live, to breathe. 


Alaovalo, for ever, everlasting. 
’ ’ 5 
According to Malagasy etymology 
Db pee ¢ od. 
it would mean ‘take eight,’ which 
would give no sense. 


Ambiasy, a diviner, a soothsayer, 
a sage, etc. In the different 
provinces the form is varied into 
ambiasa, amasy, omasy, and moa- 
sy. The form omasy has led some 
to think that it was a contraction 
of 6lo-masina, a holy person. But 
the truth is, I think, that the 
variation of form tends to prove 
that the word is a foreign one, 
like amédtroa, which has almost 
the same variations. 

Ambiroa, amiroy, arimoy, dmbiroa, 
a spirit. 


Ando, dew. 


Angamenavava, a camel. 


Ar 


Ar 


Ar 


Ar 


Ar. 


Ar. 


Ar. 


Arabic, etc. 


. (or amongst children, daba) ad, pl. aba; Chal. abba; 
in the Zulu country, dada; Turkish, dada; Malay 
pa and bapa. In Indo-European the same root 
ba or pa (= to preserve) is sometimes doubled (Gr. 
pappas=papa) or changed into fa or va. Adding 
d ort it gives birth to the forms ater, father, 
fader (Norw.), vater (Germ.), padar (Persian), 
etc. 





. abid and 1bad (~Heb. ebed), a servant, a slave. 


vadda, to love. Cf. the Eng. dad and daddy, 
Hindoo dada, in the same sense, It is probably an 
onomatopoieticon. 


. adava, hostility (root ada, to go beyond one’s 
boundaries, to invade). 


. hata; Heb. chaiah, life. Cf. Gr. ao, to breathe, 
which seems to be the chief meaning in all, these 
words and in many others of the same group.) 


Al-avalu, the first, the beginning. It seems to 
have been introduced as an intended designation of 
the eternity a parte ante, but then, by a misunder- 
standing of the natives, referred to the eternity a 
parte post, of which it is now exclusively used. This 
would be only the very reverse of the very common 
(until recently) misuse of mandrakizay for eternity 
a parte ante (as in the phrase: ‘Hatramy ny man- 
drakizay ka hatramy ny mandrakizay’), although 
it can properly only be referred to eternity a parte 


post. 
. anbia, pl. of nabt (= Heb. xadz), prophet. 


ar-ruh, or, as it must be pronounced in the Mala- 
gasy language, awoha, alaroa, or aliroa, It is 
impossible to find any probable etymology for this 
word in Malagasy ; and the varying forms of it also 
point to foreign origin. 


an-naad, dew. 


Ar, al-gamel (or gemal); or, with the original soft 


sound of the g, al-dschemala. This al-gamel was 
the more easily turned into angamenavava, as this 
was both a well-known native word and seemed 
suitable enough as a name for sucha ghostly creature 
as the camel no doubt appeared to be to the natives. 
(Angamenavava means a red-mouthed ghost, and is 
the native name for a lampyris or glowworm,) 
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Malagasy. 


Angano, a tale, often including a 
song or ditty. 

Araka, spirits, brandy (not used in 
the interior). 


Asa, work, labour. 


Bakily, a bowl, a cup; often used 
for crockery in general. 


Barabara, hoarse-voiced. 

Boka, leprosy. 

Daka, kicking. 

Dia, light (?) obsolete ;° diavolana, 


moonlight. 
Dio, purity, brightness. 


Dina, a fine. 
Dinta, leech. 


Doria, for ever, often reduplicated, 
as doria doria, for ever and ever. 


= 


Dovy and odovy, an enemy; a term 
used mostly in the szkidy, but 
occurring also in old sayings 
elsewhere. 

Fara, children (a collective), pro- 


geny. 


Féo, voice, sound ; reduplicated and 
contracted it takes other mean- 
ings, as mtfafa, to bespeak, 
mf ofofofo, to blow. 

Gadra, a fetter. 


Gararaka, and gororoana, gurgling. 


Gidro, a lemur. 
Haga, story, tale. 
Hakiho, elbow. 

ima, mother. 

Lréry, alone, solitary. 


Fabo, rofia cloth. 


Famoka, an old name for omby, ox, 
cattle, 


Ar. 


‘Ar. 


Heb. asah, work, 


Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 


Ar. 


Ar. 


Ar. 


Heb. aviri, alone, solitary. 


Ar. 


. fark, pulus (= furar). 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ARABS 


Arabic, etc. 
al-gina (pl. al-ganz), a song, a ditty. 


arag, brandy. It may be the Fr. arack as well, 
which is essentially the same word. 


labour. Probably an accidental 
similarity. 

bougal, a tankard, probably the kind of crockery 
the Arabs first introduced here. 


barbar, to grumble, to mutter. Cf. Gr. darbaros, 
a barbarian, which had originally the same meaning, 


bahag ; Heb. bohag, vitiligo alba, also called ‘white 
leprosy,’ i.e. white spots on the skin. 


daqqa, to strike, pound, or knock. 
an accidental similarity. 


Probably only 


. zaha, luxit, splenduit ; Heb. and Chal. zv, splen- 


dour; Sansk. root div and dzo, luxit, splenduit, 
from which are the Lat. divus and deus as well as 
Fupiter (Fovis) and the Gr. Zeus (Dios), dialos= 
deelos and delos, bright. Also the Angels. tv ; 
Goth. zus (cf. the Eng, Tuesday); old Norweg. 
tyr (pl. ézvar), gods, and old Germ. 220, are the same 
words. 


. daina, debt. 
Ar. 
Ar. 


dut, leech. (More common is adaga, a leech.) 


dauro, house, circle, period; like the Heb. dor, 
which had originally the same meaning, but is also 
used for eternity, especially when repeated (dor-dor, 
or dor-va-dor). 

aduva, enemy (from ada, to overrun); adava and 
adavan, hostility. 


Cf. the Heb. Zar, a calf, a 
young bull; Germ. farr. Cf. also the Heb. dar, son, 
and the whole group of words from the same root 
(as farah=barah ; Sansk. bhrt [Zend bara]; Gr. 
phero; Lat. fero=Eng. bear, etc.). 

fa’a, blowing, breath; and fuh, fih, fah, fom, all= 
Heb. Zeh, mouth. Cf. Gr. hemi, Ahasko, and Lat. 
fan. 


. gatd, a fetter, especially=compes, which agrees well 


with the Malagasy use of gadra. 
compedibus constrinxit, 


The root is gad, 
f. Heb. gzd, a sinew. 


. gargara, gargle. Cf. Gr. gargareion ; Lat. gurges ; 


and the Sansk. root gar, to devour, and gargaras, a 
whirl, a whirlpool. Of such onomatopoietica several 
may be found, but they are generally very similar 
in many languages. 


. gird, an ape. 

. hakaa, tale, story. 

. ukis, elbow. 

. tmmun (~=umm and omm ; Heb. em), mother. 


Probably an accidental 
similarity. 
zaub, cloth, dress in general. 


Ar, jamous, buffalo. 
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Malagasy. 
Famora, portmanteau. ? Ar. 
Firo, the Malagasy lamp. Ar. 


Kabary, a public speech, an official Ar. 
notification. 

(alo, a song, a sound, Ar. 
Karama, wages. =? Ar. 
Kary, a cat, striped with black and Ar. 

grey. 
Kiala=kiady, a charm for protect- Ar. 
ing from, and keeping off, evils. 


Kibo, belly. Ar. 
Kisoa, pig. Ar. 


Kéotra, cartouch. ==? dAr, 
La, a root expressing negation (as Ar. 
in manda, to deny). 


La, leh, rah, are roots that signify Ar. 


movement, — going, streaming, 
flowing, etc. ; e.g. aléha, going ; 
lalana, road (Malay, dala, to go, 
to pass; Jav. alana, to travel) ; 
ria, flowing ; iv@hina, being sent. 
Cf. such words as viaka, stream, 
and viatra, vifatra, ridana, which 
all mean ‘to run away.’ 
Marary, sick (a root, vary, from Ar. 

which it could be derived, does not 
seem to exist). 


Maty, die, and dead. The form Ar. 
faty is treated as the root of it, 
probably because of a misunder- 
stood analogy. Still, see what is 
said in the other column about the 
possibility of fa, fader, fata, being 
the primary form of this root. 





Arabic, etc. 
jamadan, portmanteau. Cf. joraba, a bag. 
stradsh, a hand-lamp. 


kabar, news, and notification; kabara=indicavit, 
renunciavit, 


gaul, utterance, speech, a saying. 
garama, obligation, debt. 


chirra, a cat (obsolete). 
kayal, a ghost, a phantom, a fantastic shadow. 


gtba,—echinus, ventriculus (= Heb. gebah). 

kinzir, pig. This might, however, be the Fr. cochon, 
a pig. 

gartas, cartouch. 

le; Cual. ia; Heb, Zo, not. 


~ 


raha, go away; Heb. avach, go, travel, and 
perhaps=barach (Ar. and Heb.), to run away, to fly. 
Cf. the Sansk. rah, to go, and ric, to proceed, wrig, 
to goaway. Cf. also the Gr. rheo, to flow (Sansk. 
sru), and the Lat. rivus, and the Eng. river ; 
Sclav. veka=river. Cf. also the Chal. rehat, 
to run. 


marda and marid, sick (d¢ is in Malagasy easily 
interchanged with Z, and this again with 7). 


matha; Heb. muth; Syr. mith; Copt. mou (= 
maut) ; Eth. mith. How far the Indo-European 
root mz is a cognate one is doubtful. In Pali, as 
well as in Malayan, it occurs in the form maz, and 
in more than a dozen Polynesian dialects, varying 
in form, as matt, mate (very frequent), make, emath, 
emtth, etc. If E. Meyer (Wurzelwirterbuch, s. v.) 
is right in making fada and fata the original root of 
the Semitic matha, we may find it in Africa as well 


(Zulu fa, to die). 


Ngidy, bitterness. Chal. gida=absinthium, wormwood, and figuratively, 


Ngoso, an oath, Ar. 
Ondry, prov. aondry. =? Ar, 
Osy, goat. Ar: 


bitterness. Also accidental, I think. 
gasen, an oath. 
ad-dan, sheep. 


anze (= maz); Heb. ez; Syr. ezo, goat, 


Parasy, a flea. Heb. parosh; Ar. borgitz or bargatz. The root far, 


Pilipfily, pepper; obsolete now, as Ar, 
dipoavitra (Fr. du potvre) ‘has 
superseded it. 


Rojo, a kind of rice. Ar. 
Rora, spittle. Ar. 


Saoka, chin. Ar. 


Sahafa, a shallow wooden dish for Ar. 
winnowing rice, 


far, fal, is probably the very same that we have 


both in the Lat. Aulex and the Eng, flea. 
Sulful, pepper. 


v0zz, Tice, 


rair, spittle, especially what flows from the mouth of 
children ; Heb. 777, spittle. 


dzakon, chin. 
tsahfa, a large round dish of wood. 


Sahala, alike, equal. = ? Ar. sahala, plain, level. 
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Malagasy. Arabic, etc. 
Sambo, ship. ? Ar. shovan, a fleet; pl. of shauna, a ship, especially a 
man.-of-war, 
Sandry, arm. Ar. zend, arm, especially the bone of the forearm. 
Sara, a fare, a toll. Ar. adschara, to pay wages, to pay a fare. 


Saina, intellect, thought; mtsaina, Ar. zauna, to think ; zaun, thought. 
to think. 
Sdla, bald. Ar. tsola, a bald part. 
Solika, oil. Ar, (Himyar.) sadleth, oil. 
Sora, form, figure, used mostly on Ar. ¢sowra, form, figure. This ¢tsowra has given birth 
the west coast, almost like sary in both to sary and sora. 
Imerina. 
Taréhy, countenance, appearance ; ? Heb. march, sight, aspect. 
almost a synonym with the sora 
above. 
Trosa, debt. Ar. garz, debt. Cf. the change of g into ¢ in fara- 
tasy= Ar, gartas. 


Tsaka, root of verb mantsaka, to Ar. saga (=Heb. shagah, to procure water for one, to 


draw water. let one drink. 
Tsofa, a saw. Ar. satf or sef, a sword. 
Vary, rice, Ar. bor or bur, a kind of wheat. Cf. dar, corn, and the 


cognate Sansk. root dhar, to bear (fruit), akin to 
the Heb. fara, to bear fruit (ferz, fruit). Cf. also 
the Gr. pyros (wheat) and the Lat. far, farina, 
frumentum, fertilis, etc., which seem to be of the 
same root ; so also the Welsh dara (barley), bread. 


Vazo, a beloved one, and a love- ? Ar. vadoda, to love; vadadu, vuddu, love. 
song, a carol. 


Vortka, bewitched. Ar. raga, to enchant, to bewitch ; rage, enchanter. 


Many more Arabic words might no doubt be found in Malagasy, 
especially in the provinces; but I have not time to look for them at 
present. Several of those I have given may be doubtful too. Perhaps 
I may at another time find an opportunity for supplementing this list. 

Finally, I have to ask the reader’s forbearance as to my transliteration 
of the Arabic words, as I am quite unaccustomed to write them in 
Roman characters, and dare not therefore hope to have done it in 
an unobjectionable manner. ‘The nunnation or thanwin, as the Arabs 
call it (i.e. the termination zuz of Arabic nouns in the nominative case), 
has generally been left out, especially in words regarded as modern 
Arabic. 

I wish that some one would in a similar manner treat of the introduced 
English and French words in Malagasy. This would, of course, be 
a comparatively easy task, as it concerns languages we all are familiar 
with ; but the work might nevertheless prove both interesting and useful, 
especially as a preliminary for the Malagasy-English Dictionary now 
being prepared. 

Li. DARIE, 
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TANALA CUSTOMS, SUPERSTITIONS, AND 
BELIEFS. 


[THE following information has been obtained by Dr. A. Davidson from some of the Tandla 
people belonging to Ivohitrésa, a village situated in a deep valley at the head of the Matita- 
nana river, and at the edge of the high table-land of the south-eastern part of the Bétsiléo 
province. For further particulars of the place and the people of Ivohitrosa, see the Editor’s 

amphlet entitled South-Last Madagascar, pp. 11-19. Dr. Davidson has put the information 
into the Hova dialect, and this again has been kindly translated into English by the Rev. J. 
Richardson.—ED. (J.S.)] 


VOHITROSA is a village about five days’ journey from the town of 
Ambohipéno, which is not many miles from the mouth of the 
Matitanana river. ‘The people are of the same race'as the Ikéngo, who 
are further north, and those of Ivdhibé, to the south. The princes 
(andriana) at Ivohibe come from the tribe called Zafimanélo ; but those 
of Ivohitrosa and Ikongo are of the race called Zafirambo. They are 
subdivided very much into classes and ranks, and it is said that [the 
ancestors of | these princes came from across the ocean; they were not 
natives of Madagascar. These are the names and classes of those 
princes who came from across the sea :— 


Firambo was the father of all the princes called Zafirambo ; Monia was 
the father of the Zafimonia; Manélo was the father of the Zafimanelo ; 
Mahazo gave birth to the Antisdambo ; and all these (tribes) have different 
dwelling-places ; they are princes, and they do not account themselves 
natives of Madagascar (¢sy mba manana tanin-drazana any). Vatolambo 
is the name of the place to which their ancestors returned ; it is not very 
far from Mahanoro, and it is said they have set up a stone image of a 
hog in the land to which they went. 


Customs.—lIn their manner of eating they may be divided into two 
classes : from the boundaries of Rianany* going northwards they eat 
with leaves (msdtro ravina) ; and going southwards they eat with wooden 
spoons (mzsd/ro hazo). ‘The Zafimanelo lock their doors, when they eat, 
and hardly any one ever sees them ;eating]. The inhabitants are again 
divided into two classes: the princes mentioned above, and the general 
body of the people ; the Hovat are further divided into many classes. 
It is not known whence they came, but they say (a/aony) that they are 
the real natives (40mpon-tany). The princes and the Hova can intermarry, 
but if a princess married to a Hova gives birth to children, the children 
are accounted as Hova; if a prince marries a Hova woman the children are 











* A river which is one of the tributaries of the Matitanana.—ED. (J.S.) 
+ I suppose this again means the general body.—J.R. 
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accounted as princes; further, if a princess marries a Hova, the husband 
cannot divorce her, but she may divorce her husband. 

If a Hova man violates the wife of a ruling prince and cannot pay the 
fine, which is eight oxen or something of about the same value, he and 
his relations, except the children of his brothers, become the slaves of 
the prince ; but the prince may choose anything he likes to be given up . 
to him as a fine. Should he even kill the adulterer, it is accounted as no 
crime; such as become slaves for this offence are called modrisaha. 
Should a Hova man violate the wife of any of the prince’s relations, he 
must pay a fine of four oxen ; and failing to pay, he becomes the slave of 
the prince. The name given to such as become slaves for failure to pay 
this fine is zaza/dtsy. 

Circumcision.—If the child of a reigning prince, or the child of his 
relations, when being circumcised, should relieve nature during the 
ceremony, the child by that act loses caste; and it is henceforth no 
longer a prince, but a ‘child of the knife’ (zanak’ antsy). There is no 
[such ] law with regard to the Hova. 

In former times, on the circumcision of a young prince, the people had 
to be assembled, and a clever spearman (/fanalolahy) was appointed to 
carry the child to the place of circumcision; and there was another 
spearman who hid himself somewhere near, and when the one carrying 
the child just emerged from the house, this one hurled a spear at him 
(carrying the child). If he was struck and yet the child was unhurt, 
the child was said to lose caste (zdza /atsaka) and be no longer a prince. 
If the man and the child were both struck, and both killed, nothing further 
was thought about it. Should both the man and the child escape 
unhurt, it was a proof that the child was a prince. 

Just before the time of circumcision the mother of the child had to 
fast from several things. She was not allowed to eat on her bed; she 
was not allowed to eat while walking; she could not take the child to 
‘mivalana ;’ she was forbidden to eat preserved (dried) meat (Az/0za); she 
refrained from eating in secret; and the meat of an ox that had died 
naturally was forbidden too. Should she be guilty of disregarding any 
of the above tabooed things, she made her child lose caste. The doctors 
or diviners (dmdzasy) perform the ceremony and they use a curved knife ; 
some wash the wound with milk. 

Givinc BIRTH TO CHILDREN.—The giving birth is called ‘living’ 
(velona). When the umbilical cord separates from the child, it is thrown 
away in the fields, if the child of a Hova; but in the case of princes 
having no ancestral lands, the cord from their children is thrown into the 
river Matitanana. Should the child be too long in coming, the mother is 
made to eat some dry leaves that the wind has blown from the trees. 
After giving birth to a child the mother bathes in warm water, she is put 
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to bed again, and a large fire is lighted near her to make her very 
warm. The wives of the princes are sometimes as long as three months 
after confinement before they leave their houses. Both at these times 
and at the circumcision many oxen are killed by those who have them, 
and those who have none are content with drinking spirits and firing off 
guns. 

THE Sick.—When a prince is ill, they say he is ‘rather warm’ (ma/fa- 
nafana), and such people as have oxen bring according to their means 
and give them to him. These oxen are taken into the town and killed 
for the benefit of the inhabitants. No Hova can enter into a house in 
which a sick prince is lying. His councillors (my /éhidé) assemble in 
another house along with the doctor (omézdsy), and they there ‘work the 
oracle’ (mzstkidy). If the doctor has any medicine to send to the prince, 
it must be taken by some one else, for he cannot enter the house. 


THe TanGcEenA.—There are three or four ways of trying by the ordeal 
of the fangéna such as are accused of being guilty of some crime, but 
against whom there is only circumstantial evidence. 


(1) Zangen-Jdnahdry. The judges heat some water in a pot, and as 
the water begins to boil, some stones are slung in the water, so as not to 
touch the bottom of the pot. When this is done, the accused person is 
ordered to take the stone out of the pot, putting his hand under the 
stone, and bringing it out lying in the palm of the hand; he must then 
put the stone into cold water. The person is carefully watched until 
the next day; and should his hand not blister, he is declared innocent. 
Yet if the accused himself should be the first to declare his hand unblis- 
tered, he is accounted guilty ; and if accused of stealing he must pay the 
stipulated fine. The hand not blistering, and the accused having waited 
for others to declare him innocent, his accuser or accusers must give him 
one slave, and he is set free. 

(2) Kodéo. The accused is set upon a rice mortar (/aona) and he is 
made to mutter (ampiémonemoniny). A man then approaches holding a 
large stick, with which he thrice strikes the earth, and thrice cuts his 
hair and throws it to God (a/sipiny admin’ Andriamdnittra), and calls out to 
the Creator three times, saying: “Listen, O Creator! if this person is 
really guilty, let him be as an ox who butts an ant-hill; let not his guilt 
be visited upon the many ; let not his guilt rest upon the town ; let it not 
harm his wife, but himself alone; if he did it, let him die, and let him 
be purged and be sick. If he is innocent, let him be well in presence 
of the many, let him mix with the many before God, and let him become 
grey inthe kingdom of the prince and his councillors.” Should the 
person be guilty, it is said that he at once begins to tremble, to be 
purged, and to vomit ; and some of them, although they may not die as 
they sit there [do not escape, for] the lightning, it is said, soon strikes 
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their houses. If his judges see that he trembles, but they wish to spare 
his life, they sprinkle water upon him and pray thus: “It is a cheat, 
O God, for he has done wrong, he is guilty, we beg for his heart, his 
life, his eyes, his mouth, his feet, the soles of his feet, the palms of his 
hands, the hair of his head, and all the parts of his body.” ‘Those parts 
that are not thus freed are looked upon as bad. Should the person be 
innocent, he is sprinked with rdénom-bdlafotsy* to make him well. 

(3) Zangem-boay.. The person suspected of wrong-doing is taken to 
a river in which there are many crocodiles (voay). The people are 
assembled there. A man stands behind the accused and strikes the 
water thrice, addressing the crocodiles as follows: ‘‘Listen, ye crocodiles! 
the head (mouth) of this water goes up (opposes the current), the source 
of this water goes down; the upper part is like the Creator [has the 
power of the Creator], and the water itself is like you crocodiles. He is 
given up by the king’s land, and if he has done wrong, let the current 
come up, let the current go down, and eat him up. If he be innocent, 
him be well and happy (Ao ¢sdra ho sda), good luck to (his) children, to the 
many, and to the king. The king does not deliver him up without cause, 
nor does he kill for nothing, it is your command, ye crocodiles, that 
kills him, for it is not mine, says the king. I did not take him in the 
act of doing wrong, for he is only suspected and so accused.” He is 
then made to swim across the river and back again, and if he successfully 
accomplishes this and is not hurt by the crocodiles, then his accusers are 
fined four oxen; the swimmer gets two, the king one, and the councillors 
one. 

Thieves and secret murderers and adulterers who are not caught in the 
act, but simply accused, are subjected to the foregoing ordeal; but 
murderers caught in the act are killed on the spot, and thieves are made 
to pay twice the value of the theft, which fine goes to the king and his 
councillors. 

BURIAL, ETC.—The corpse of a Hova of importance is kept for a 
month. His head is shewn (aséfo) for three days, he is covered with a 
red cloth (/démba ména), some silver is put in his mouth, and rings upon 
his hands, but none are put on his feet, that honour being reserved for the 
kings. When this is done, he is put in his coffin, and a month is passed 
in watching. Suet is burnt by the watchers to keep’ down the stench. 
When the corpse is taken out for burial, some men carry it in front, while 
some others keep shooting guns before them, and the women follow 
behind, and the king behind them. In the rear of the procession there 
are other men with guns who answer the fire of those in front. On the 
firing of the guns, the corpse-bearers scream out, and this is kept up 
until they arrive at the grave. A man then stands up and cries out, 














* Water in which silver rings have been allowed to stand. 
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saying: ‘This is what you get, but you must not follow after his progeny, 
his grandchildren, his brothers; this is the one you have got.” The 
guns are again fired, but no one screams. A piece of the cloth is cut, 
and some one is ordered to cut the left side of the bottom of the bier, 
and it is thrown away near the grave. 

The corpse of a king is buried on the day of his death; his death is 
not published abroad, some guns are broken and: put along with the 
corpse. An image [of the king] is then made; it is covered with cloth, 
and hung up in the east corner ;of the house]. The heads of his wife 
and children are shaved. After six weeks, this image is thrown into the 
river, and the same customs are followed on this occasion as described 
above on the burial of a Hova. Every ox in the kingdom that 
bellows [then | is killed for the benefit of those who are burying the image. 


The corpse is buried in a wooden house in the forest; the coffin is 
made of za/o wood [a tree, the bark of which makes a red dye]. The 

lid is roof-shaped, and two horns are placed straddle-wise on each side. 
_ When this bier rots, a new one is made (ardéfitra), and a new cloth is 
substituted ; and all the kings of one dynasty are buried in one house, 
but each has his own coffin. They put no fat on the grave, as was the 
custom formerly in Imerina. They think the dead visit them in their 
dreams, and they say that before a person dies, one of their ancestors 
comes from the dead to fetch him. 

If the people are in tents, and some person of importance dies, the 
king makes a speech before the time of his funeral; and after the 
departure of the king, a person is sent from the king’s house who speaks 
as follows :—‘‘The word (éz/so) is yonder, the word (en/so) is the king’s. 
If any fight, or twist and turn [to break or hurt] hands, or break each 
other’s heads, or knock out each other’s teeth, or pluck out each other’s 
hair, or hate each other, or violate each other’s wiyes, or say, ‘I will shew 
my guilt here, for the master is dead, that all may see it,’ then that person 
or person is bewitching the dead, says the king.” ‘The grave is in the 
forest and is made like a room, whose sides and top are stones, and in 
which is a door by which to enter in at any future burial. 

When the corpse has been buried, and the king has ordered the son of 
the dead to take the father’s place, this son with his wife comes from his 
own house, and some women and men follow behind; the women sing, 
and the men fire off their guns six times. The son, his wife, the proces- 
sion, and those carrying their goods, go three times round the house of 
the dead before entering to take possession. ‘The son then kills some 
oxen, the meat is divided into lots and then cooked for the whole 
company to eat. Then the king, in the presence of the people, makes a 
proclamation to the son who is thus taking his father’s place, saying : 
“Behold, you are taking your father’s place, so do all that your father 
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has done before you, do good to his wife, his children, his younger 
brothers, his relations; let your government of the people be well, alter 
not, change not, for you will carry the word of the king and the people 
pets Ostd5.t eat and be full, eat all that people eat, love the relations of 
the dead, love his children, for tf the king must die, much more the people,* 
for it is the Creator who makes us die. Respect the old ee for it 
was the command of God that killed’ your father.” 

THEIR DIFFERENT Kinps oF Gops.—The greatest is called Zanahary ; 
Andrfanaboabo is next ; and the third, the son of the second, is called An- 
drfaninginingina; then comes Bodisy, son of Zanahary; then Andriama- 
nitra, brother of Zanahary. Bodisy is said to be the man-slayer on the 
earth, and Andrianinginingina the giver of life ; these two are sworn foes. 
Andriamanitra, Zanahary, and Andrianaboabo are the supreme judges in 
the /angena ordeals, and they discriminate between the innocent and the 
guilty. They are also said to see in the darkness as well as in the light. 
All these gods (who all go under the name of Zanahary) are each thought 
to have a silver house (¢rdno vdla) in which they dwell, but no one knows 
the name of these houses. They are said to be above the heavens 
that we see. 

The sun and the moon are said to go over one side of the heavens, and 
there is a hole at each side, like a gateway. They come out of one of 
these holes when the bolt has been withdrawn [by Zanahary], they 
traverse the heavens that all the earth may see them and enter the 
other hole on the west. When they have entered at the west, they 
climb up above the heavens and come out again from the hole on the 
east. The wind is said to be the breath (/éfon-aina) of the dead going 
up to heaven, since because they cannot forsake the earth, they blow 
about here. They call the stars vasta. The Pleiades, which in Imerina 
are called ‘The little ones fighting over the rice-mortar,’ are called by 
the Tanala ‘Vasza fighting over the rice-mortar.” The belt of Orion, 
which in Imerina is called ‘Three to a vefy’ (two yards), is called by the 
Tanala ‘Two to a refy.’ 

THE Kincs or Ixonco.—The following are the different kings who 
have reigned at Ikongo: Andriamamdhitrarivo, Andriamanélirafy, An- 
Siantaanabualal Andriamandaoarivo, Andriamanitra, Andrianorona, Ima- 
héry, Imarovahdéaka, Imanambdéndro. 

SUDDEN DEATH. F¢élamdanta (broken unripe) is the name they give to 
sudden death, and such death is ascribed to witchcraft. Should they be 
unable to find the person who has bewitched the dead, nothing further is 
done. The doctor or diviner, however, is fetched, and he consults his 
oracle according to his custom. When this is done, he gets some black 





* Tamy ny mpanjika ny faty romandror ouRaha Theanine sy Andrianampdinimérina 
aza maty, mainka fa ny dlona,” This is said to be the meaning of the phrase. 
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sand, and he makes the grains of sand exceedingly small that some may 
have a mark. He gathers up those he has not broken up and puts them 
with those that are marked, wrapping them up and placing them on the 
head of the corpse; he then speaks, saying: ‘‘He who is caught carrying 
a cloth (Az/amby or Jamba) within a month is mine.” They think that 
the black sand placed on the head of the corpse will make the person 
who bewitched him to go about naked. Should such an one be seen or 
be caught performing witchcraft during the month he is killed. 


DiviInaTion.—Any one may exercise this, whether prince, Hova, 
slave, man, or woman, who can shew himself or herself to be acquainted 
with (mahay) the customs. Some of the diviners work the oracle 
(mistkidy), and others look at the little stars (adma-kinfana) that are 
said to be visible about three o’clock in the morning in the eastern sky, 
and from which they foretell any calamity that may be hanging over any 
person or town. They also know from them who will die and who will 
live; and before the time of their death comes they are able to give them 
something to ward it off and make them live longer. ‘These star-gazers 
are the chiefs of the diviners. Some others look into a glass or a white 
plate, and they say they see there what will make people ill, and give 
medicine to ward off the calamity. Some of them divine by means of 
good and bad birds, according to their notes, or the way they take in 
flying, and they profess to know whether they bring good or evil. They 
look upon the kite as being a bird of much evil omen. Should its dung 
fall upon the head of any one, he is watched as one sure to die; the 
people mourn for him and kill oxen to ward off the impending death. 
Some of them do their cures by giving medicine. The diviners in the 
Taimoro district are said to have a large book, and on looking into this 
book they are able to foretell what will kill any one and what will ward 
off death. Others, again, are said to be able to forward a too slow 
confinement ; some throw a small empty basket (/auty) above the house, 
and if that is useless, they rub a pumpkin up and down on the 
stomach, and others wet a cane and rub it all over the body of the 
woman. 

Guosts.—These are called amerdy, or ambiroa, or fdéhasivy (the ninth). 
The ghost or spirit of the dead is called ‘the ninth,’ but ameroy can 
be used of the spirit of the living, as in the case of those who do 
not thrive upon their food, i.e. thin persons. The matoatoa and ‘the 
ninth’ are one and the same. Ghosts sometimes appear (to persons) 
in dreams and counsel their relations. Sometimes they beg for oxen 
with large humps (/r@fo), and at other times they beg for white rice. 
If they beg for oxen, an. ox is taken outside the house, and water is 
thrown over it. The people then cry out (mzko) to the Creator (Zana- 
hary) three times with a long O, saying: ‘Yours, O God, is finished, and 
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we will kill an ox to ‘the ninth.” The ox is then killed; the entrails, 
dung, blood, etc., are buried, so as not to be eaten by dogs. 

When the meat is cooked, they proceed to cook rice. When that 
also is ready, it is put upon a winnowing-pan. Then some one cries 
out (mzko) three times to the Creator, saying: ‘‘We beg for his heart, we 
beg for his children and the women, that which will benefit our 
children and our fathers and the mass of the people, from you, O gods. 
Come before us to do us good and benefit us, that the danger may not 
come, that the locusts may not come, that loss may not come, that the 
hail may not come, that the wind may not come, etc. etc.; let the rice 
ripen, let the manioc ripen, and the sweet-potatoes ; may our enemies not 
come, that we may dwell at ease in the land with you, O gods.” When 
that is done, they rest a little and then send the gods home; and this 
is how they do it: they say: “Go home to your silver houses, ye gods, 
to do us good here, to benefit us here.” The food is then turned over 
three times. 

They then invite ‘the ninth’ to eat, and this is how they do it: 
“Behold your own, for you have been seen in a dream, do us good 
and benefit us ; follow us not, neither our children, nor our wives ; eat of 
the ox with a large hump.” They then send ‘the ninth’ home, they 


utter the name of its tomb, but they do not send it away to the silver 
house. 


THE Fanproana (the Annual Feast), called Tstangeha, or Tsiangatka.— 
(‘The households close together do not invite one another to eat,’ is the 
meaning of the name.) The people do not bathe, as in Imerina, but 
there is an unlucky month called Faosa. No one works in that month, 
no one changes his place of abode or goes about. If any one happens 
to be in the fields when the month comes in, there he remains. Almost 
all children born in that month are buried alive in the distant forest ; but 
should the father and mother determine to let one live, they must fetch 
the diviner. The diviner makes up an offering to avert evil. The child 
is placed in a winnowing-pan, and he gets some dridndro* (an herb), 
some grass, a worn-out spade, some zdafize (an herb), an axe, and some 
Janistkala (an herb), etc. These he fastens to the father’s spear, which 
he places in the ground. He takes a little of each of the above- 
mentioned herbs, etc., and puts the compound into the water in the 
winnowing-pan in which the child is placed. The child is then bathed 
in this water. 

When the bath is ended, the diviner speaks as follows: ‘“The worn- 
out spade to the grandchild; may it (the child) not despoil its father, 
may it not despoil its mother, may it not despoil the children; let it be 
good.” This puts an end to the child’s evil days, and the father gets 


* Pterocaulon Bojert, Baker, or Laggera alata, 8. B. 
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the spear to put away all evil. The child then joins its father and 
mother; its evil days are averted, and the water and the other things are 
buried, for they account them evil. , 

MeErMaIbs (Andriambavirano).—This is the name given to some crea- 
tures who live in the water. They are said to be white, and their hair is 
green and long. It is only in deep water, in which there are many long 
weeds, that they are to be seen; they possess water-cattle with long hair ; 
and these oxen also live in the water. The people think there is land 
below the land in which they live, but they do not profess to know any 
thing about it. 

THE COVENANT BETWEEN Gop AND Mren.—When God made men 
in the beginning He asked them: ‘Which would you like best, the dead 


moon, ora dead banana tree?” The people consulted together and 


~ 


chose the dead banana, and this, it is said, is why they made choice 
of it: When the moon dies, they said, the heavens and the earth die, 
and it is the same moon that appears again [each month]. And so the 
people chose to be like the dead banana. God therefore said: “I will 
plant you as bananas, and let it not trouble you whether I fetch you 
ripé or unripe ; more that that, even those in your wombs I may fetch.” 
The people agreed to that. They think it better to die, if their 
children succeed them, than to die and live again. 


In translating the above I have tried to keep as near as possible to 
the original, but I have not always found it easy; I have sometimes put 
the original words in brackets where two meanings could be put to a 
word, or where the English is obscure, and have put in square brackets 
the words I have occasionally introduced. 


J. RicHARDSON. 


ROUGH SKETCHES OF A JOURNEY TO THE IBARA. 


HE country of the Ibara has hitherto been a matter of speculation 
merely, both to the missionary and the traveller. Many guesses 

have been made in the endeavour to determine the population; and 
even its position on the best maps of the country proves that no 
accurate knowledge had been obtained in reference to this extensive 
province. The fact of the people being only nominally subject to 
the Héva power, and very little communication existing between the 
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Bara people and the provinces to the north of them, has contributed 
to render them, not only an unknown people, but also a feared race. 
Added to this, the country has the character of being very unhealthy, 
as far as the Malagasy fever is concerned, and the people of being 
very quarrelsome. The first is probably true, as the country nearest 
to the Bétsiléo lies to the west of one of the highest ranges of hills 
in the south of Madagascar, and the villages, unlike those of the 
Betsileo, are built in the plain, often only slightly above the level 
of the rice-fields and marshes, and not on the summits of the hills. 
As for the latter point, the number of reported quarrels among them, 
involving civil war, which have reached the ears of the missionaries, 
would seem to bear out the character given them. But it appears that 
each chief has absolute power in his own territory, and although certain 
chiefs have a titular supremacy over several others, yet they appear 
seldom or never to be appealed to in case of a quarrel; and to quote 
from the speech of one of the principal chiefs in the eastern Ibara: 
‘Our gun and our spear,” said he, “are our court of justice.* These 
disturbances in the eastern portion of the province are easily quelled on 
the appearance of a few Hova soldiers sent from Fianarantsoa; but in 
the western (and probably the most populous) province the Hova armies 
have met with a stout resistance. 


The London Missionary Society has for the last five years spoken 
of Ambohimandroso as a good station from which to work the Ibara, 
but until this year (1876), no white man having penetrated beyond 
the Tsiafabalala, nothing has been done; and the want of information 
has been the means of inducing the missionaries to accept the prevalent 
idea that the people were very numerous, warlike, and savage, and 
that the country was wild, almost impenetrable, and deadly. A 
short time since some Betsileo carpenters were ordered to Ihdsy to 
rebuild the vova, or spiked stockade surrounding the garrison houses. 
After they had done all they could by way of bribing their overseers 
and making offers to other men to take their places, they took farewell 
of their wives and families, friends and neighbours, as though they were 
going to a certain grave; the fever being ready to take off all left from 
the spears of the wild Ibara. 

To clear away this state of uncertainty the Rev. J. Riordan and myself 
were requested by the Betsileo Committee to make a journey of discovery, 
with a view to ascertain the number and character of the people, and 
also to determine the character of the country and the position of the 
towns, etc.; and the following extracts (which were written at the end of 
each day’s journey) will help to shew what we saw and how we fared. 








* “Ny basinay éko ny léfonay ro Avara-drovanay.” 
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Wednesday, April 27th. Leaving Ambohimandroso we started across 
the broad plain of Tsiénimparihy, leaving Imaroparasy and Iaritséna on 
our right, and crossing the Manambolo about four miles from Ambohi- 
mandroso. This river is a tributary of the Mananantdnana, rising in a 
hill south of Beanana and to the east of the great waterfall, and joining 
the Mananantanana south of Iaritsena and north of Manampy. Having 
passed through this very broad and fertile valley, abounding in rice- 
fields and the shrub (amdatry*) grown for the rearing of the silkworm, we 
began to ascend the gorge in the high hills at the south-west corner of 
the plain. 


Here we were able to get several valuable bearings, by means of 
which to connect that portion of the country already surveyed with the 
-unknown tract to the south lying before us. The country through which 
we travelled the remainder of the day differed in no respect from the 
Betsileo to the north: no trees, long grass gradually turning brown, 
boulders, and bare-topped hills. Several fine peaks opened to view in 
‘ the course of the afternoon, some of them among the highest in Betsileo. 
Late in the evening, after crossing a rather high pass between two hills, 
the scenery almost instantly changed. Instead of the desolate appearance 
which this part of the country bears in the winter months, we came to a 
broad valley enclosed with high hills on every side, and through which 
several small streams meandered to the west, the banks being lined with 
bushes and large trees, making a pleasant relief to the usual sameness of 
this tropical (?) country. We stayed the night at Ankazombato, a village 
of thirteen houses standing at the foot, and to the south, of a high bald 
rock, rising quite 600 feet, nearly perpendicularly, on the south side and 
called T’siafabalala (‘not to be climbed by grasshoppers’). In the Prime 
Minister’s speech to the Ibara chiefs, when addressing them at Fianaran- 
tsoa at the time of the Queen’s visit, he spoke of them as those ‘living 
to the south of Tsiafabalala.” So that politically this can legitimately 
be called the northern boundary of the Ibara country. In point of fact, 
the inhabitants of the villages in this valley (Ambdatomainty and Anka- 
zombato) are mixed Ibara and Betsileo, the majority, however, being 
Betsileo. The south-east trade-wind blows with terrific force through 
the gorge formed by the perpendicular side of ‘Tsiafabalala and the hill 
opposite. So fierce was it that we had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
up the tent during the night. Before six o’clock next morning I had 
half-a-dozen people from this and the neighbouring village seeking 
medicine, a good supply of which we had fortunately brought with us. 


We were on the march again soon after seven o’clock, and wound 
along a deep valley between some very high hills, among them being 





* Cajanus indicus, Spreng. 
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Kipeséha and Ivaravarana, high peaks that can be seen from Fianaran- 
tsoa. At about ten o’clock we crossed another pass in a spur of the great 
central range, and came into a valley noted for its strange-looking 
sentinels. At every point, except that by which we had entered the 
valley, rocks and mountain peaks, some of them of most fantastic shapes, 
rose to a height varying from 300 or 400 feet to 1,300 feet above the 
plain. Strange to say, although scarcely any flowers except a few 
struggling orchids on the rocks are to be seen, these high peaks form 
aerial nests for bees. From many of the crevices and fissures in the very 
summit of Ivaravarana the natives procure honey, and the wax with 
which they decorate (?) their hair. 


The chief, if not the only, town in this valley is one at the foot of a 
rounded boulder-topped hill, Itsaranéro. At the base of this hill is a 
small wood in which are a few houses, but which boasted of a large 
population in the time of Ranavalona I. During her reign a captain of 
the Hova soldiery brought his men here and besieged the place, and, not 
being able to storm it, sat down at the east of the wood to starve out the 
people. | But instead of surrendering, they preferred to die of starvation, 
which determination they carried out with Spartan stoicism; so that 
when Ramiandrivola, 15 honours, entered the village there was nothing 
in it alive,—every human being and animal was dead. Even now the 
holes in the rocks are full of human bones. In the time of Radama II. 
the present occupiers gave in their submission to the Hova government 
and built the existing village of twelve houses. Small as it is, however, 
it boasts a king and a judge. We sent word from a distance that we 
intended to come and visit the king, and then entered, having first 
instructed those men who were carrying luggage on their shoulders at 
each end of a pole to so join their bundles that they could enter the 
village with it on their heads, as we had previously heard that it was 
fady (tabooed) to enter their town with luggage slung on the shoulder of 
one man. This custom came from their ancestors, but why it arose, or 
from what cause was first established as a rule, no one could tell us. 
Having surmounted this difficulty we entered, and were received by the 
king with the usual formalities and questions relating to the Queen, Prime 
Minister, and governor,—to which we returned suitable replies ; we then 
told him the object of our coming among them, saying we hoped he 
would do what he could to advance the cause of education and Chris- 
tianity among his people, to which he seemed very readily to agree, 
Notwithstanding that nearly all the men were away he prepared a very 
good feast for us, consisting of manioc, rice, fowls, pumpkins, and sugar- 
cane, which our men fully appreciated. 


Thursday night we stayed at Ikivdly, a village of twelve houses. 
forming one enormous cattle-pen, the animals evidently being allowed 
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to use the whole of the village with the exception of the inside of the 
houses. So that the cleanest spot we could find to pitch the tent, 
without going outside the village into the tall spiked grass, was nothing 
better than a level dunghill. All the evening we were visited with all 
kinds of creeping things, not to mention the numberless mosquitoes 
that buzzed about and preyed upon us till we could scarcely endure 
ourselves. In the morning we were visited by the sick folk, who 
received such medicine and help as we were able to give. One 
woman wanted some medicine to enable her to find some goods 
she had lost a week ago, and seemed quite incredulous when we smiled 
at her and told her our inability to furnish ¢ha¢ medicine. One man 
came rather late, after the medicines had left, but rather than be 
disappointed in procuring help for his child, he followed us for several 
miles; but not catching up the bearers, he was reluctantly compelled to 
return. 


During the whole of Friday our track lay through a Malagasy desert. 
There were no houses to be seen, nor did we meet a single indivi- 
dual travelling in either direction till quite late in the evening, 
when we arrived at Bésikaona. The level parts of the road were most 
troublesome to the men, owing to the grass, which is very long, 
meeting at the top across the path, and armed with seeds, sharp as a 
needle, and barbed with a little tuft of hair near the point. These 
not only stuck into our clothes, but also entered the legs and feet of 
the men, causing great irritation, and being very difficult to extract. 
I ventured to walk a few miles (having only four bearers,—all I could 
obtain willing to enter the country), but I paid dearly for my temerity, 
becoming literally covered with seeds, each of which entering by 
degrees caused a sensation very like what would be caused by a sharp 
hair-brush, and having commenced to walk, I found that of necessity 
I must walk on until the sleeping-place was reached. 


Besikaona (‘the town of many szkaona,’ an acrid fruit growing in 
great plenty) is situated at the entrance of a most extensive and level 
tract of country, extending 30 or 40 miles south and twice that distance 
east and west. This plain is somewhat higher than that of Tsienim- 
parihy, in which Ambohimandroso is situated. It is crossed and 
re-crossed by a river, the Ménarahaka, rising to the west of Besikaona ; 
and after traversing nearly the whole length of the valley in a western 
direction, turns to the south and then east, to a point further than its 
source ; again doubling on itself to the south it flows nearly due west 
along the foot of a very high chain of mountains, and so leaves the 
valley in its descent to the sea. 

After tea, or rather dinner, as we had not eaten since 6°30 in the morn- 
ing, not being aware of the existence of the desert, and of which our 
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guide, possibly considering it a matter of small consequence whether we 
feasted or fasted, had not informed us, the girls of the village assembled 
and sang us some of their native songs. It was the first [bara singing we 
had heard, and a more barbarous noise coming from human throats 
it is scarcely possible to imagine the word ‘singing’ attached to. A 
couple of those not engaged in the vocal exercise (for exercise it certainly 
was, and would have made me hoarse in five minutes) stood up and 
danced. Besides the usual ugly style of hair-dressing, they had horns 
branching like those of oxen, made of the split rush used in making 
their mats. The dance did not materially differ from that of the Hova 
and Betsileo, except that each carried a staff made of polished iron, 
about five feet long and ornamented with some half-a-dozen links of a 
chain at the top, which rattled with every motion. 

The style of hair-dressing differs considerably from that of any other 
tribe I have seen. Once a month, and in some cases once in six weeks, 
the hair is washed and then rolled up into a great number of knots, 
varying in size from that of a marble to that of an orange, and always 
round. After being carefully rolled up and tied or sewn, as the case 
may be (for these people, like their more civilized sisters, are given 
to making up nature’s deficiencies with hair from other sources), it 
is then thickly coated with beeswax melted with fat, so that when 
cold each knob is firmly cemented to those adjacent to it, and all 
appearance of hair is gone. When freshly done it looks like lumps 
of grey clay stuck on their heads, each of which when struck gives back 
a sound like striking a piece of hard wood. It is a marvel how, having 
no pillows, they can sleep. It gives one an idea of sleeping on a newly 
macadamized road. I asked one woman how she could sleep, and she 
assured me that without the lumps they cannot sleep well, and that it is 
comfortable to feel the hard lumps under the head when lying down. 


At noon next day we stayed at a village called Ivily for tiffin, and 
while our men were discussing their rice, I had a chat with the chief 
and some of his principal men about their édy (charms) and sampy 
(gods). He had one of the former round his neck, consisting of a piece 
of wood shaped like a flower-pot, about an inch long, with a piece of iron 
stuck horizontally near the bottom. The inside was filled with tinder. 
For this he had given an ox, and he said, and seemed firmly to believe, 
that it would protect him from the power of bullets fired at him. Outside 
the gate of this village is a pair of sampy. Pieces of wood about two 
feet long are roughly shaped like busts, male and female, with a bent 
spear-head stuck in the ground between them. These are surrounded 
by a double fence like the two ova of a town. They are the presiding 


protectors of the town, and are believed to have the power of warning 


the inhabitants of approaching danger. 





| 
| 
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From here, westward, we found the people more in their normal 
condition, no fighting going on, as in all the tribes to the east; the 
cattle were still with them, a village of 30 or 35 houses possessing, I 
should think, nearly a thousand head of cattle. We were also able 
better to estimate the population of each village, and found that the 
average in each house was four persons. 

On Sunday morning we arrived at the Hova town of [hosy, containing 
220 houses, which stands in the centre of an extensive valley, through 
which from south to north flows the river Ihosy in its course to the 
Tsimandao. This plain is enclosed with high hills, especially on the 
west, where we noted two or three of considerable height. In several 
places the river spreads out into large lakes or marshes, partially 
covered with rushes and reeds, forming the home of large flocks of 
wild ducks and water-fowl. As far as the eye can reach (13 day’s journey) 
north and south is inhabited country, containing about 16 villages, with 
from 12 to 50 houses each. A king lives in one called Ipapaména, to the 
south, and another at Ibétaniména, to the north. Beyond this district 
and to the south is an uninhabited desert between three and four days’ 
journey in length ; on the north is the same for between one and two 
days’ journey; whilst the east, although not strictly a wilderness, has 
very few inhabitants. 

The principal people from Ihosy came out to welcome us and to ask 
about the arrangements they should make for services, after settling 
which we went up into the town to get a meal before the shell should be 
blown to assemble the worshippers. At about 2°30 we were summoned 
by the pastor and deacons to the church, a poor edifice, built of rushes 
daubed with mud, about 30 feet long by 2z0 wide, and capable of 
accommodating between 200 and 300 people. Whether the congre- 
gation we saw was the usual one or not, I cannot say, but doubtless 
our arrival had caused some to come out of curiosity. There were 
about 220 people present, and of these we found 135 were church 
members. But the less said about the discipline exercised in the church 
the better for the credit of the pastor, a young man who has held the 
office for three years, but who feels himself very greatly hampered by the 
governor and officers. As has been found in other outlying places, the 
church work and the work of the kingdom are looked upon far too much 
as identical ; and where there is a governor he is almost sure ex officio 
to exercise an overpowering influence in church matters, even where, 
as in the present case, there are grave doubts as to whether he himself 
is living worthy of a church member. We had some serious talk with 
the pastor on this subject, pointing out what his duty is, although we 
were quite ready to admit his difficulties, and exhorted him earnestly to 
uphold what was right according to his light. 
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Although the church has been established many years, ot one Lbara 
has ever entered it, nor has any other church been built for the Ibara to 
meet in. After service we went with the governor to the king to explain 
to him the reason for our coming, and we took the opportunity thus 
afforded us for driving home the advice we had been giving in the 
church ; and if promises go for much, we shall, I hope, soon have a 
different state of things both in Ihosy and among the Ibara. There has 
never been any school held for the children of Ihosy, but the governor 
promised that one should certainly be established, and that he would 
appoint some of those who could read and write to instruct the children 
as far as they are able. He also promised to continue to urge the people 
to build another church outside the town and invite the Ibara living near 
to come to it for worship. Remembering that the population of this 
town is entirely composed of Hova, we were very astonished to find 
no pretence of teaching, considering that the word of the Queen is very 
strict on this point. . 

Monday and Tuesday we spent in talking with the people, ministering 
to the sick, attending a feast provided by the governor, and receiving 
presents brought by some of the Ibara chiefs who, hearing that some 
Vazaha (foreigners) were at [hosy, came in to visit us. 


On Wednesday the governor sent word to us to say that the Ibara king 
from Isaly (that part of the Ibarabé west of the three days’ desert, and 
that part to which the Imérina Congregational Union proposed to send 
evangelists) was just about entering the town. Under such circumstances 
we felt it our duty as well as a pleasure to delay our proposed departure. 
He accordingly came down from the vova with his officers and a few 
soldiers as escort, and we formed a procession and marched out of the 
town to the martial music of three drums. By the side of the outer gate, 
on the grass, were seated the Ibara, their king in the midst, to whom the 
governor introduced us after the usual form of saluting the Queen had 
been gone through. Seated on the grass to the number of about 200, 
each with a couple of spears or a gun and a spear resting perpendicularly 
in front of him, they presented quite a novel spectacle; and we could 
not help contrasting them with the half-dozen soldiers with us carrying 
the same weapons. After the usual questions relating to the health of 
the Queen, etc., had been asked and answered, the pastor of Ambohi- 
mandroso (our guide) spoke to him about the ‘praying,’ admonishing him 
for not having done anything to introduce the custom among his people; 
telling him that all those who were anxious to.shew themselves true 
subjects of Her Majesty were also desirous of following her in her search 
after wisdom ; and that the ‘praying’ was not of the wisdom of man, but 
came direct from God (using the word Andriandnahdary, ‘the Creator,’ 


recognized by all Malagasy tribes even in heathenism); and that the mis- — 
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sionaries had come into the Ibara for the express purpose of seeing what 
could be done to help them in their ignorance. The governor then asked 
me to address them, which I did, trying to point out to them that in 
urging them to adopt the plan of praying and teaching followed by the 
Hova we did it for their own good both now and hereafter; and that 
if they were willing to do their part in using their influence to urge their 
people to learn, they would find that they had many friends who would 
be willing to help in finding them teachers. 

In reply, the king said that they had only heard as it were faint 
whisperings about the ‘praying’ and teaching, but that now they really 
heard, and that he would give his word to us to bear to our friends in the 
north that there should be a church built in Isaly for worship, in antici- 
pation of the arrival of a teacher to use it and instruct the people. We 
thanked him for his promise, telling him that the next time we hear of 
him we hope to hear that a church is built with the full consent of his 
people and with a true desire for more light and truer wisdom. 

After this he presented the usual Aaszna to the Queen in the person 
of the governor, and we proceded on our way to Ambinaniréda, the town 
of Bénarivo, the nearest Ibara chief to Fianarantsoa. After two days’ 
journey we arrived at Mandazaka, the village next to Ambinaniroa, but 
a disappointment was in store for us: Benarivo was ill, and as he is 
still a heathen he still believes in the szktdy (divination), and he had 
received instructions that he was not to shew himself to any stranger for 
a month, nor hold any communication with any but his own people ; that 
he was to shew himself at the window to his own people on the day 
following our arrival at Mandazaka, and after that not till this moon had 
waned. So we had to pocket our disappointment and make up our 
minds to forego the pleasure of a talk on better things with him, and 
then make for Ambohimandroso in as straight a line as possible. 

One sick man came to me for medicine after dark in a most 
mysterious way, saying that he dared not come in the daylight for 
fear of being killed, because his illness was the work of an enemy, and 
that if it were known that he had come to me he would certainly 
die. After laughing at him and telling him how absurd a notion his 
was, I examined him and found that he was very much nearer the truth 
than perhaps he really believed; for, as I told him, his illness was 
the result of the bottle, and that was an enemy indeed. 

We returned to Ambohimandroso, spent the Sunday there, and on 
‘the Wednesday following were again on the road to the south-eastern 
portion of the Ibara, of which Ivohibé is the principal town. Entering 
from this side we had to pass over the hill called Ivaravarana men- 
tioned above. It ‘is the northern extremity of the Andringitra range of 
mountains, and is very easily distinguished from the hills as far north as 
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Ambohimaha. By observations on the shoulder we found it to be over 
7000 feet above the level of the sea. Its composition is granite of 
various degrees of hardness, and there are unmistakable proofs of volcanic 
action. I found in one spot an extensive basin-shaped hollow, in which 
were four very large and deep holes, fourteen feet across, and the bottom 
indistinguishable. Into one I lowered myself with the help of the men, 
but after scrambling about the sides for some time, nothing could be 
discovered but the deep, apparently bottomless, fissures, now overgrown 
with brushwood. Some of the rocks about bear every appearance of 
having been at some former time in a semi-liquid state and having 
congealed in their gradual descent to the valley. If the rugged mass 
extending 30 or 40 miles in a continuous chain south of this were 
explored, I have little doubt that other marks of extinct craters would 
be found. The name given to this mountain, the ‘door-way’ (Ivarava- 
rana), is most appropriate, as it is, like all entrances to the villages and 
towns here, most intricate and in some spots dangerous, and it is also 
the entrance to the Ibara country on this side. 


On Saturday I went on to Ivohibe. This is really the name of an 
enormous rocky mountain or plateau standing isolated in the centre of 
another plain farther south than the plain of Menarahaka. It resembles 
both in appearance and character the fortress of Ikongo, but its ascent 
is not so difficult. It has, however, like Ikongo, a lake and spring on 
its summit, which overflows in a considerable cascade on the north 
side. This enabled the people during the time of war to withstand any 
siege, as they could plant and tend their rice on the summit as well as 
on the plain. In this plain I found the best population I had seen in 
the Ibara. The town I slept in, Ivéhimarina, has 50 houses and a fair 
population. ‘This town is the market for the Hova, beyond which no 
Hova is allowed to pass without special permission from Rainibaha, 
the chief of the lantsantsana, the tribe inhabiting this part of the 
country. 

This is a regular rum-drinking place, and I fancy that there were 
very few really sober people when I arrived there late in the afternoon. 
Besides this, as they had never seen a Vazaha before, there was a 
great excitement when they saw us coming over the hill above their 
town. They stopped us at the gate of the town, ostensibly to ask 
the usual questions about the Queen, etc., but the man making the 
oration broke off several times to express their pleasure at seeing a 
Vazaha, whom he persisted in calling a god, though as often rebuked, ° 
amongst them. So that what with the rum and their excitement at 
seeing me, we were kept half an hour before the usual kadary was 
completed. They then asked me to go in and choose what house I 
liked, as they were so glad that they would all clear out if I wished 
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it; but I told them to find me a house, which they did after a good 
deal of talking and shouting. I was no sooner in the house than it was 
full, in which state it remained till past nine, when I had to turn them 
out in order to get my dinner, not having eaten since early morning. 


The chief came later still in the evening, bringing an ox, a pig, and 
several baskets of rice for our food. I told him what I had come for, 
and he seemed anxious that his people should be taught. Next morning, 
at a great kabary made to hear what I had to say, I repeated my 
exhortation, urging them to send some young men to Fianarantsoa to 
learn, in order that they may be able to come back and teach their 
fellow-countrymen ; as the Betsileo are so afraid of the fever, that it 
was hopeless to expect them to come as teachers. This he promised 
to do. And after mutual thanks and hand-shaking I left them to 
return to Menarahaka, where I had left Mr. Riordan too unwell to 
travel on. 

I am happy to say that, since our return, three young men from 
Ivohibe have come to learn in the Central School at Fianarantsoa, and 
by their diligence are making very rapid progress. The Ibara appear to 
have plenty of intelligence, but from all we saw we have little doubt 
that the population is decreasing, and is at present not more than a 
twentieth part of what it has been estimated at hitherto. 


GEORGE A. SHAW. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(1) Remarks on Writing Mala- 
aetad tay Lie we De Te. 

(2) “Aud? Alteram Partem.”’ A 
Reply aud a Fustification: A 
Critique on ‘‘Somet Remarks on 
Writing Malagasy.’’ By J. Richard- 
son; pp. 28. Imarivolanitra: printed 
for the Author. 

We can hardly say that it is with 
pleasure we take up our pen to write 
a notice of these controversial pam- 
phlets. For many reasons we rather 
shrink from doing so. It is, however, 


only fair to the authors that a brief 
review of their endeavours to improve 
Malagasy orthography should appear 
in our ANNUAL; ,and besides this 
there are, in our judgment, a few 
valuable conclusions to be drawn 
from the controversy which we wish 
to indicate to our readers. 

The difference between the two 
pamphlets is very marked: in their 
general look and ‘get-up,’ in their 
tone, and, we must add, in their 
conclusiveness, they widely differ from 





* These well-known initials are of course Mr. Louis Street’s. 
+ The “Some” does not occur in our copy of Mr. Street’s pamphlet. It seems to have 


been added by his critic. 
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each other. We will deal only with 
the second and third of these differ- 
ences. Mr. Street writes with a 
dignified assumption of scholarly and 
philosophical superiority. Thus we 
have: ‘‘If these sheets be critically 
compared with the ordinary matter 
issued from the press in this country,’’ 
etc. (p. 1); ‘‘Wecan hardly conceive 
how any intelligent scholar who has 
any regard for correct writing can 
advocate such a use of the hyphen”’ 
(p. 4); ‘‘But our remarks are made 
merely to show how unphilosophical 
itis to make such an unreasonable 
distinction’ (p. 5); ‘‘We have no 
crotchets of our own to carry out’’ (p. 
12). There is one thing, however, 
about which Mr. Street confesses that 
he has a crotchet, viz. the hyphen. 
The useful hyphen is his bugbear. 
Its very existence is distasteful to 
him ; and his crotchet is, he tells us, 
to avoid it altogether! (p. 4.) In 
addition to the remarks quoted above, 
and others of a similar character, Mr. 
Street gives us several long lists of 
words intended to expose the wretched 
inconsistencies of writers for the 
Malagasy press, and to prove by a 
reductio ad absurdum the glaring 
incorrectness of certain recognized 
orthographical rules. In the present 
unsettled state of Malagasy ortho- 
graphy nothing is easier than to show 
up the inconsistencies that occur in 
different publications. But is the 
assumption of scholarly superiority 
and critical accuracy borne out by the 
pamphlet? or is it justified by the 
24 pages of Dictionary proofs which 
accompanied it? ‘‘proofs,’’ be it 
borne in mind, ‘‘issued entirely from 
an independent stand-point, no prece- 
dent having been followed but that 
which commends itself to our’’ (i.e. Mr. 
Street’s) ‘‘judgment,’’ and specially 
circulated among the missionaries 
‘‘for the purpose of soliciting criti- 
cism’’ (p. 12). No one, we think, who 
has read the critique of Mr. Richard- 
son can say that consistency, accu- 
racy, or critical acumen, are Mr. 
Street’s strong points. We cannot but 
regret therefore that he needlessly 
exposed himself to rough handling by 


his opponent. He has been decidedly 
worsted in the fight. Whilst recog- 
nizing, however, that Mr. Richardson 
has the best of the argument, we 
should fail in our duty if we did not 
raise our voice against the general 
tone of his Reply. He has seen fit 
to adopt a style of rollicking smart- 
ness tempered with well-arranged 
argument. The combination of the 
lively cricketer and the Malagasy 
scholar and author is amusing, but 
does not coincide with one’s sense of 
the becoming. We fear his words 
must have wounded and offended, 
His case would be as strong, nay 
stronger, if he had been contented 
with argument; and we are sorry on 
that account too that he should have 
lessened the force of his reasoning by 
awakening a feeling of sympathy for 
his opponent. Further, we protest 
against the intense egotism of the 
whole composition. The ‘cock-a- 
doodle-doo’ spirit of it irritates the 
reader. 

We have not space to enter fully 
into the various questions raised and 
discussed in these two pamphlets, but 
a few of them need a word or two. 
On page 1 Mr. Street treats us to the 
following dictum: ‘‘If we were to lend 
our influence in favour of the opposite 
extreme to that which is followed by 
the unlearned, and join no words 
which admit of separation, we should 
certainly cultivate a more correct 
taste.’? What does this mean? One is 
rather startled to hear that following 
an ‘‘extreme’’ can be considered an 
evidence of correct taste. But apart 
from that, what is it that Mr. Street ad- 
vocates when he speaks of joining no 
words that admit of separation ? Does 
he mean that he would write head- 
strong ‘head strong,’ hardware ‘hard 
ware,’ oversight ‘over sight,’ fourfold 
‘four fold,’ masoandro ‘maso andro,’ 
ranomaso ‘rano maso,’ and so on? 
Or is it merely the offending hyphen 
that he has in view? But even were 
this the case, he is far too sweeping 
in his assertion. The hyphen has 
perhaps been used somewhat freely in 
Malagasy, but it is not likely to be 
discarded altogether either in Mala- 
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gasy or in English,—our friend’s 
pamphlet notwithstanding. The fol- 
lowing examples of its use have been 
taken at random from books recently 
sent forth by five ofthe best-known En- 
glish publishers: hourly-increasing, 
relic-cure, common-sense, coast-line, 
camp-follower (Henry S. King and 
Co.); street-preaching, pocket-case, 
well-organized, prayer-books, founda- 
tion stone (Triibner and Co.); south- 
west, ternate-leaved, broad-leaved, 
clay-slate, rock-basins (Murray) ; 
hinge-line, hatchet-shaped, so-called, 
soft-bodied (Blackwood and Sons) ; 
trumpet-tongued, pole-star, co-ordi- 
nate, cricket-ball (Macmillan). Sure- 
ly we need not make up our minds 
just yet to ‘‘join no words which 
admit of separation.’’ Mr. Street 
» complains that in Malagasy ‘‘hyphens 
are introduced for the purpose of 
indicating the grammatical construc- 
tion of a phrase.’’ Is not this equally 
true of many of the English examples 
just given? and are there not hun- 
dreds of such combinations ? Where 
the connection of thought is close, and 
a compound noun or adjective, etc., 
is formed, writers are naturally led to 
join two words, either completely, or 
with a hyphen. Mr. Street gives us 
another rule (p. 3), and would have 
us ‘‘avoid the use of hyphens between 
nouns and adjectives, unless there be 
an elision of a letter, an elision of 
one of the mutes’’ [falsely so-called], 
‘for a change of letters in the compo- 
sition of the words.’’ This rule is 
worth thinking over. But let it be 
borne in mind that the question 
resolves itself into this: Is closeness 
of thought, or are derivation and 
change of letters, to be the guide? 
An author writes the word saro- 
bid@y, and amoment after writes mzora- 
vedy. If he has used these compound 
adjectives as limiting a noun (e.g. 
zavaira saro-bidy 10, zavatra mora- 
vedy 20) he is almost unconsciously 
led by the exact similarity of thought 
to join, either with or without 
hyphens, do¢2 of these compound 
adjectives. He does not think of 
derivation, but solely of the gram- 
matical connection. Butas it has been 


found almost impossible to employ 
hyphensin all these cases, and a slight 
change of construction necessitating 
the resolution of such compounds 
into their simple form, the L. M. S. 
Press has for some time discontinued 
this use of the hyphen. Mr. Street’s 
pamphlet will, we think, be useful in 
rousing attention to our employment 
of hyphens, although he has utterly 
failed to follow his own rules in the 
sheets of the Dictionary he has given 
us. (See Mr. Richardson’s Crztzque ; 
PP: 4-7) 

Were we not obliged to make our 
remarks brief we should feel tempted 
to write a little fully on what may 
be called the Ho, xo, via, and tafa 
controversy. But it is really not 
required. We specially commend to 
the careful consideration of Mr. Street 
and others (if there be any) who 
seriously doubt the wisdom of our 
established practice, the part of Mr. 
Richardson’s pamphlet (pp. 21-27) 
which treats of this. In our opinion 
this is the best portion of it, and is 
in the main unanswerable. Those 
who have been here long enough 
to remember (or any one who will 
carefully compare former publications 
with present) can scarcely hesitate to 
testify to the great gain that has 


been secured in joining the time- 


augments #o and zo to the passive 
derivative verbs which require them 
for making their past and future. 
We regard them simply as _ fuller 
forms, required by verbs beginning 
with consonants, of the z and 4, which 
no one ever dreams of separating 
from verbs beginning with vowels. 
When our present rule was adopted 
the difference between the discrim- 
inative particle zo and this time- 
augment 70 was but little understood ; 
and we query whether those who 
think that what is called the double 
mo is incorrect understand it even 
now. The usage of these two 7z0’s has 
nothing whatever in common, and it 
is more than possible that their like- 
ness is a mere accident, just as much 
as zy the article and zz (often incor- 
rectly written by the Malagasy zy) 
the past verbal prefix of a class of 
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active verbs. The distinction Mr. 
Richardson points out between the 
ho used before these passive verbs 
and the Zo before the root is no mere 
fancy. We may not have arrived at a 
distinct conception of this Zo as we 
have with the discriminative zo; but 
doubtless we shall eventually. Mr. 
Street means to be crushing about 
voa and ¢afa (p. 9), but Mr. Richard- 
son effectually answers him. It is a 
pity Mr. Street did not carry his own 
illustration a little farther to convince 
himself either that he was wrong, 
or that he ought to separate other 
prefixes. He gives us an explanation 
of the distinction between voa and 
tafa (in reality the difference between 
a transitive and an intransitive verb), 
and then furnishes us with an illus- 
tration, which we take the liberty of 
extending a little :— 

Voa léntika izy. 
by some one). 

Tafa lentika izy. 
of its own accord). 

Mi lentika izy. 
its own accord). 

A lentika 7zy. 
(i.e., by some one). 

The last two are our additions, but 
Mr. Street’s closing words are as 
true of them as of the first two: ‘‘We 
think words with a meaning so clearly 
defined partake more of the nature 
of auxiliaries than inseparable prefix- 
es.’’ Our judgment would be the 
exact reverse of this. . 

We must stop here. Some probably 
exclaimed when they had read the 
two pamphlets: ‘‘What a storm in 
a teapot!’’ or: ‘‘Much ado about 
nothing !’? We have another illustra- 
tion of the old proverb: ‘‘People 
who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones.’’ It is very difficult to 
be consistent. Nor is it any disgrace 
to us to be still somewhat unsettled 
in our Malagasy orthography. Even 
in English considerable variety is to 
be found. There are many points 
we are not yet prepared to settle, but 
our orthography is gradually improv- 
ing. Of that there can be little doubt. 
Tentative efforts at improvement are 
useful, even though experience may 


It is sunk (i.e., 
It is sunk (i.e., 
It sinks (i.e., of 


It is being sunk 
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show that a return to former usage is 
desirable. 

The lessons to be learnt from these 
pamphlets we venture to summarize 
as follows: /zrstly, Do not pride 
yourself on writing Malagasy with 
perfect consistency. Secondly, Do 
not be too hard on your adversary ;— 
“Aza manao: Tano, fa azo; tsin- 
adrio, fa resy.”’ Thirdly, Abide by 
the now long-established practice of 
treating #o and zo before passive 
derivatives as time-augments, and 
voa and fafa as simple verbal pre- 
fixes, trusting to growing acquaint- 
ance with grammar and to time for 
correctness in writing. Fourthly, Be 
more sparing in the use of hyphens. 

(3) South-Hast Madagascar Be- 
ing Notes of a Fourney through 
the Tanadla, Tatmiro, and Tatsaka 
Countries, in Fune and Fuly, 1876. 
By James Sibree, Jun., Missionary 
of the L. M.S.; pp. 81, witha Map. 
Antananarivo: A. Kingdon. 

A very hearty welcome is due to 
this valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of Madagascar. Europeans 
living in Imérina have, as a rule, 
a very imperfect conception of the 
condition of the island generally ; and 
although we are gradually becoming 
much better acquainted with one or 
two of the larger and more important 
tribes living at a distance from the 
Capital (such as the Bétsiléo, the 
Bétsimisaraka, and the Sihanaka), 
there are many tribes of which we 
as yet know next to nothing. Such 
journeys as that here recorded will 
add to our information, especially if 
those who undertake them travel with 
their eyes open to see, and their wits 
at work to describe, the country they 
traverse. Bare itineraries, telling us 
where the travellers had their saka/o, 
how many hours they were in their 
palanquins, where they stayed for 
the night, and what they had for 
supper, are not ¢#e desideratum ; nor 
should missionaries rest content with 
giving their readers nothing beyond 
simple records of work accomplished 
in their journey. We want to know 
what this large island is like, to get 
an intelligent idea of its physical 
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features from north to south and from 
east to west; and we need a/so faith- 
ful accounts of the real state of the 
people. 

Mr. Sibree has earned our best 
thanks for giving us a pamphlet 
which meets all these wants. Having 
adopted the journal style, a little 
unavoidable sameness slightly mars 
the interest of the narrative. But the 
story, on the whole, is vigorously and 
well told from beginning to end. 
The reader is treated to some telling 
and vivid descriptions of scenery 
(e.g., the mountain-locked plain north 
of Ambohimandroso, p. 3, the hills 
bounding it, p. 4, the descent to Ivo- 
hitrdsa, p. 11, etc. etc.); nor can we 
complain that the amusing and face- 
tious are omitted (vzde the comedy 
performed by our ‘‘distinguished 
foreigners’ at Idlomaka, p. 9g, the 
account of the lively old governor at 
Ankarana, his grand banquet, and 
his buxom wives, pp. 53-55, and 
others). We are struck too with the 
delightful naiveté with which the 
charms of ‘‘village belles’? and 
‘dark beauties’’ are spoken of. Well 
might the ‘‘comely’’ Tanala ‘‘lassie’’ 
‘seem to know.’ that she was good- 
looking, when even the eyes of the 
passing Vazdha were constrained to 
render homage to her fascinations ! 

If we had room we could point out 
many things worthy to be remem- 
bered in these JVofes. Mr. Sibree 
seems carefully to have observed the 
course of each river he and his com- 
panion came to; he made good use 
of his aneroid; and gives us a few 
important contributions concerning 
the geological formation of the coun- 
try. His references to the flora of 
different districts will be helpful to 
those of us interested in botany. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Sibree will test 
the correctness of what he says as to 
the relationships of the plant called 
vahondahy (p. 7). Geologists and 
naturalists appear to be coming to 
the conclusion that Madagascar, 
though so near to Africa, has not 
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been connected with it in any recent 
geological period; and all facts 
bearing either one way or the other 
should be carefully noted. A charge 
of indifference about such questions 
as these is often brought against 
missionaries. We sincerely hope that 
this will never have to be made 
against missionaries in Madagascar. 
A good example has been set us in 
these pages, which others will do 
well to imitate. The map and the co- 
pious letter-press have given us much 
reliable information about South-east 
Madagascar, of which, six months 
ago, we knew scarcely anything. 

We can only briefly hint at one or 
two thoughts that occurred to us 
while reading the pamphlet. The 
Sunday at Ivohitrosais very sugges- 
tive. How the primitive simplicity 
and barbarity of the Malagasy still 
prevails among the far-off tribes ; 
how gradually even these rude sava- 
ges are finding that their hated foes 
the Hova are in possession of a 
religion better than their own poor 
superstitions ; how ready they are to 
listen to the foreigner who comes to 
visit them in their secluded forests ; 
how naturally paganism and Chris- 
tianity get mingled in the thoughts 
and conduct of peoples just emerging 
from darkness to light (see the account 


-of the morning service and the after- 


noon dancing, pp. 15, 16):—these and 
similar reflections were suggested. 
Again, one cannot but see that a 
great work might be done by mission- 
aries stationed at Ambohipéno, or at 
some other centre in the Matitanana 
valley. No one, we suspect, was 
prepared to hear of such a populous 
district existing out of Imeérina. 
Something ought to be done without 
delay for this part of the island. Suit- 
able native agents should be sent 
at once ;* and hereafter a couple of 
European missionaries might join 
them. In our opinion the wisest course 
for us to pursue will be to follow the 
Hova, making the larger garrison 
towns the base of operations. It may 





* The /san-énim-bolana (Congregational Union), we are glad to say, has, by a resolution 
at its recent meeting, decided to do this if it be practicable. 
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indeed be truly and. forcibly urged 
that the conquered tribes distrust the 
Hova. They do, and probably will for 
some time to come. The Hova are 
reaping what theysowed. They cruelly 
wronged the people they subdued in 
previous reigns; and much oppression 
is common still. But, on the other 
hand, wherever the Hova go they 
now take a little education and some- 
thing of Christianity too; and, with 
the growing intelligence of the Capital 
and its neighbourhood, with the more 
humane and enlightened policy of the 
present Sovereign and her Prime Min- 
ister, with the healthy earnestness of 
the leading spirits in the native 
churches of Imerina, which is rousing 
them to active effort to give the 
gospel to the entire island, we cannot 
resist the conviction that in following 
in the footsteps of the dominant 
Hova, in working through them and 
with them, we shall be obeying the 
dictates of prudence and the guidance 
of God’s providence. 

(4) Yoseph S. Sewell and his 
Workin Madagascar: Fune 1867— 
Fue Toys iby eee, Ce Sopra, 
(Printed for private circulation.) An- 
tananarivo: A. Kingdon. 

One of the first of the missionaries 
sent to Madagascar by the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, Mr. 
Joseph S. Sewell will long be held 
in affectionate remembrance by the 
Christians of Antananarivo and its 
neighbourhood. During his nine 
years’ residence in this country Mr. 
Sewell did very much for the cause 
of education, not only in the schools 
he founded, but in the number of 
valuable books he prepared for the 
use of the people, particularly for 
the younger and more _ intelligent 
portion of them. But beyond this, 
his wise, judicious, and conciliatory 
spirit was manifested in numberless 
ways; and it was very much owing 
to his liberal and large-hearted views 
that a mission of the Society of 
Friends has for so long been enabled 
to work in thorough harmony with 
that of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety. While holding firmly to the 
special views of his own religious 
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body, Mr. Sewell saw that these need 
not be so prominently put forward 
as to cause any divisions between the 
Christian people of this country ; and, 
accordingly, there has been no separa- 
tion, even of the slightest kind, between 
the congregations under the care of 
the F. F. M. A. and those super- 
intended by the L. M. S. missionaries. 
This pamphlet gives much interesting 
information as to Mr. Sewell’s work 
in this country, and the views which 
he held as to how the Friends’ Mission 
here should be carried on; and on 
the latter account especially it is well 
that much of what is here recorded 
should have been preserved in a 
permanent form ; although we fancy 
that Mr. Sewell himself will be the 
least pleased of all who may read its 
pages. We will only add that we 
doubt not that Mr. Sewell, although 
no longer working zz Madagascar, 
will still be working /oy it in England, 
and will not allow the interest of his 
co-religionists to grow cold in the 
work they have now carried on for 
nearly ten years in this country. 

(5) Lhitofetsy sy Imahaka, sy Tan- 
tara Malagasy haifa kia. Nango- 
nina sy nalaha-dRabézandrina ; pp. 
42. (Printed for private circulation.) 
Antananarivo: John Parrett. 

This little book is a collection of 
curious native stories, chieflynarrating 
the knaveries of two Malagasy rogues, 
Ikotofetsy and Imahaka. These are 
interesting as exhibiting the habits 
and manners of a former age, and 
are also valuable to the student of 
the language as affording examples 
both of words and idioms which in 
many cases are obsolete or obsoles- 
cent. Although the story of the two 
rogues is a very popular one, and 
is found with many variations and 
additions in different parts of Ime- 
rina, it may be remarked that the 
heroes are unmitigated scamps, and 
have none of the redeeming qualities 
which were attributed to the Robin 
Hoods, Little Johns, Rob Roys, and 
others, of European countries. 

(6) Malagasy Customs: Native 
Accounts of the Circumcision, the 
Tangena, Marriage and Burial 
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Ceremonzes, etc. Collected and edited 
by W. E. Cousins, Missionary of the 
L. M. S.; pp. 56. Antananarivo: 
Loni, >, Press. 

This is the third of a series of books 
which we owe to Mr. W. E. Cousins, 
all of which are of equal interest to 
those who wish to understand the 
customs of the Malagasy and to those 
who are studying their language. In 
conjunction with Mr. Parrett, Mr. 
Cousins published in 1871 a collec- 
tion of Malagasy Proverbs; this was 
followed in 1873 by a series of Mala- 
gasy Kadary, or public speeches, 
chiefly by the former kings of Ime- 
rina; and again, just before his 
departure for England, Mr. Cousins 
has given us a third instalment of 
papers which he has been indus- 
triously collecting for several years 
past. Many of the customs here 
described are fast falling into disuse 
and will soon be only a matter of 
history; Mr. Cousins has therefore 
done good service in printing these 
interesting papers. Besides the cu- 
rious ceremonies used at the Circum- 
cision, at the administration of the 
Jangéna (poison) ordeal, and at 
Marriages and Funerals, there are 
also given the forms of oath formerly 
used in the solemn agreement of 
friendship by blood-drinking, called 


Fati-drd; the different things and 


acts fudy or tabooed by the chief 
idols; the various things used as a 
piaculum to avert evil or to atone 
for wrong-doing (the /adztra); the 
ceremony of taking the Oath of 
Allegiance by spearing a calf and 
striking water; the customs at the 
Fandréana or New Year’s festival ; 
together with the different forms of 
Salutation in use; etc. We hope to 
give translations from some of these 
in a future number of the ANNUAL. 

(7) Publications of the Malagasy 
folk-Lore Socvety.—No 1.—January, 
1877. (For private circulation only.) 
Antananarivo: John Parrett. 

The prospectus of this publication 
informs us that ‘‘this Society has 
been formed for the purpose of collect- 
ing and printing the ‘Folk-Lore’ 
of Madagascar. Each member is 


expected to forward to the publisher, 
from time to time, any specimens of 
the Native Literature of interest that 
may come under his notice, such as 
Tantara (tales), Fanoharana (fa- 
bles, allegories), Okaddlana (prov- 
erbs), Kadary (public St eon etc. 
etc. A committee has been formed 
for the purpose of editing the above 
work; and amonthly number, consist- 
ing of 24pp. 12mo, well printed on 
good paper, with a cover, will be 
issued to each member.’’ This work, 
judging from the first part, promises 
to be one of great interest. The two 
stories contained in it are each a kind 
of fairy tale, in which the heroes, who 
rejoice in the unconscionably long 
names of Andrianarisainaboniamaso- 
boniamanoro, and I[faralahitsitiani- 
ninamany, respectively, have some 
wonderful adventures. The former, 
with whose birth some strange pro- 
digies are connected, has a wonder- 
working spear, which, when stuck 
into the ground, brings to pass any 
thing its owner desires, much like 
the lamp of Aladdin in the Avadzan 
iVights. The other story is one of 
enchanted grounds, where the refrain- 
ing from touching or tasting brings 
favour and good looks, while the 
breach of the laws of the place causes 
the offenders to be changed into 
frogs, lizards, and serpents. We 
shall look with interest for the suc- 
ceeding numbers of this publication. 

(8) Malagasy Folk-Lore. Collect- 
ed and edited by Rev. L. Dahle, 
N. M.S. Antananarivo: A. Kingdon. 

The editor of this work, which is 
not yet completed, has kindly favour- 
ed us with some of the sheets of this 
collection of curious native stories, 
fables, proverbs, etc., and also with 
a table of the contents. The whole 
book will probably extend to 300 
pages 12mo, and comprises the fol- 
lowing: Hazn-tény lavalava (ada- 
ges, short stories, repartees), Yaz7- 
tény fohifohy (shorter pieces, much 
like proverbs), Fampanondnana (rid- 
dles, conundrums), Safidy (‘choos- 
ings’, followed bytwo things expressed 
in figurative language), Azran’ ny 
lVtao/o (songs of the ancients), azn- 
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gom-fpitenenana (flowers of speech, 
oratorical flourishes), /7Zalaovan’ 
ankizy (children’s play-songs), Sdm- 
pan-jivatra mahagaga (wonderful 
tales, ‘bogey’ stories), Azgano (fa- 
bles), and axdmfzy (miscellaneous 
pieces). It will be seen from the 
above that the editor has been indus- 
triously collecting a great deal that 
is curious and interesting in the 
traditional stories, songs, and sayings 
of both Imérina and Bétsiléo. We 
hope that Mr. Dahle will favour us 
with specimens from his stores, trans- 
lated into English, for future numbers 
of the ANNUAL. 


REVISION OF THE MALAGASY BIBLE. 

(9) Report of the Revision Com- 
mittee for the year 1875; with the 
Revised Version of the remaining 
chapters of Genesis (xlv.—l.) and 
the whole of Exodus. 

(10) Swpplement to the Report 
Jor 1875; containing the Revised 
Version of the Gospel of Matthew. 
Antananarivo: L. M. S. Press. 

Within the past year the Committee 
appointed to revise the Malagasy 
Bible have placed the emended por- 
tion of their work before the Christian 
public. It has therefore become a 
matter for legitimate criticism, and 
the present ANNUAL would be in- 
complete without some notice of what 
has been done. Passing by the 
superior excellence of the new version, 
which must be admitted by all who 
are familiar with the different efforts 
which have been made to give the 
Malagasy a faithful translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, this brief sketch 
must be confined to its more apparent 
defects. A cursory comparison with 
the various readings given by our 
predecessors will be sufficient to 
demonstrate the thoroughness with 
which the Committee has gone about 
its work, so that it assumes more the 
appearance of an independent trans- 
lation than a simple revision. In this 
respect the Committee seems to have 
not given a strict adherence to the 
object for which it was appointed : 
to revise the Malagasy Bible, oz to 
make a fresh translation. Inthe text 
prepared by some of those who have 
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preceded us, the tendency to ignore 
all that had been previously done is 
very marked, and this appears to 
have been the fruitful source of many 
a grievous etror. It is incredible 
that a company of serious right- 
minded men, with the help of native 
Christians, should sit down to make 
a complete translation of the whole 
Bible, and so render every verse from 
Genesis to Revelation as to produce 
nothing worth retaining. Yet in the 
revision made in England (Griffiths’ s) 
every verse in the whole Bible has 
been altered, with the exception of 
two, one in the Old Testament and 
one in the New; with what advan- 
tage is patent to every student of 
Malagasy. Although we may be in 
little danger of making such blunders 
as are to be found in Gen. iii. 6, 13, 
or in John ix. 1, our desire for tho- 
roughness, and an extremely literal 
rendering of the text, have given our 
work a baldness which might have 
been easily avoided at no expense of 
faithfulness. There are several points 
to which attention might be called to 
elucidate these remarks, which, for 
the sake of brevity, must be limited 
to the Gospel by Matthew. 
1.—Grammatical Construction. 
In the version given us by the early 
missionaries we read at Matt. xxvi. 
29: ‘Ary zzaho milaza amy nareo, 
Ja taho tsy htsotro intsony tty 
vokatra ny tahom-boaloboka ity, 
ambarapahatongany ny andro no 
vao ho sotrov’ ko indray, amy nareo 
7zy, anyamy ny fanjakany ny Ray 
ko.’’ Mr. Griffiths gives us for the 
latter part of the verse: ‘‘Hatramy 
ny andro no vao hisotroako indray 
aminareo izany ao amy ny fanja- 
kany ny Ratko.’ Messrs. Cousins 
give us: ‘‘Hatramy ny andro vao 
hisotroako izany indray aminareo 
ao amy ny fanjakany ny Ratko.’ 
The Bible Revision Committee render 
these words: ‘‘Mandra - pthavin’ 
zzay andro hiarahako mtsotro azy 
tonga vaovao aminareo ao amy ny 
Janjakan’ ny Ratko.’ It is ques- 
tionable whether there be a native in 
the island who can tell what the 
phrase ‘‘zonga vaovao’’ in this con- 
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nection can mean. Of the four 
different readings, perhaps the least 
to be preferred is the one now given 
by the Bible Revision Committee. 
Again, in Matt. xxvi. 31, all who 
have preceded us have followed the 
reading of our English version: ‘‘o 
tajintohina amtko,’’‘‘Shallbe offend- 
ed because of Me.’’ But our revised 
reading is: ‘‘Ho tafintohina noho ny 
amtko,’’ which appears rather to 
mean: ‘‘Shall be offended because of 
some who are with Me.’’ In Matt. 
XXlii. 24, all who have preceded us 
use the phrase ‘‘tantavaninareo ny 
moka,’ ‘‘strain at a gnat.’’ Our 
revised reading gives us ‘‘¢antavant- 
nareo tzay misy moka,’ ‘strain that 
which contains gnats.’’ Nor do we 
find in Matt. xviii. 35 an improved 
grammatical construction: ‘‘Dza 
manaovany loka no fizarany ny 
jfitajiany.’’ To extend these invidious 
comparisons beyond that which is 
sufficient to make the matter clear 
would be only to cast disparagement 
on a noble work which is more worthy 
of praise than adverse criticism. 
2.—ZLhe Chotce of Words. In 
Matt. viii. 11, all who have preceded 
us have followed the reading of our 
English version: ‘‘Many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
But in our desire for a literal rendering 
we give the Malagasy: ‘‘Ka han- 
adri-iltka am-pthinanana miaraka 
aminy Abrahama sy TIsaka ary 
Fakoba,’’ ‘And shall lie down at 
the dinner table (or, upon the dinner 
table) along with Abraham, and 
Isaac and Jacob.’’ We doubt not 
that the early missionaries were 
equally familiar with ourselves with 
the common practice of the Jews in 
reclining at their meals, and that 
they knew such to be the literal 
meaning of the Greek text. But their 
judgment, as well as that of those 
who followed them, led them, after 
the example of our English version, 
to give the Malagasy: ‘‘A/ztetraka 
aminy Abtrahama,’’ etc. Nor has 
“‘mandri-tlika am-pthinanana’ a 
less comical sound in Malagasy than 
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a similar reading would have in 
English, as it conveys the idea of 
such immoderate indulgence in 
eating and drinking as to be no 
longer able to sit up. Such an idea 
repeatedly thrown out in reference to 
our blessed Lord is extremely repul- 
sive, yet we have it occurring again 
and again; see Matt. ix. 10; xxvi. 
6, 20. Nevertheless in Matt. xiv. 16, 
where the same word occurs in the 
original, the Bible Revision Com- 
mittee gives us: ‘Dia mnasainy 
nipetraka ambonin’ ny ahitra ny 
vahoaka.’’ Again, in Matt. xxiv. 8, 
our predecessors have followed the 
example of our English version: ‘‘Alli 
these are the beginning of sorrows.”’ 
They doubtless well knew the figura- 
tive reference of the Greek text, and 
with becoming delicacy have shielded 
the Malagasy from anything offensive 
to the ear. We, however, render this 
phrase: ‘‘/zany rehetra izany dia 
zandohan’ ny faharariam-pitera- 
hana.’’ ‘‘All these are the begin- 
ning of the labour pains’’ (!). It is 
worthy of consideration whether such 
a phrase should not find a place in 
the margin rather than in the body 
of the text. Again, it is doubtful 
whether £2Za/ao is a better word than 
Josittra in the text: ‘‘Where moth 
and rust doth corrupt ;’’ or whether 
tamby is better than f#/za as a word 
for ‘reward.’ We find //za substitu- 
ted by Zamdy in the text: ‘‘For great 
is your reward in heaven’’ (Matt. v. 
12). And again, in Matt. x. 41: 
‘‘He that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet shall: receive a 
prophet’s reward.’’ Nor is the phrase 
nthoron-koditra in ch. xiv. 26, an 
improvement on what we have had 
before; or vahoaka a proper word 
for ‘multitude.’ All of our prede- 
cessors have used the word #zz¢saoka 
for ‘worship,’ as in Matt. viii. 2: 
“Ary, indro, nisy boka anankiray 
avy nitsaoka Azy.’’ Although there 
may have been little or no idea of 
spiritual worship in the primitive use 
of the word among the Malagasy, its 
frequent repetition in the Sacred 
Scriptures has given it a higher 
signification, On the ground of deri- 
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vation it is certainly not more objec- 
tionable than szzankohoka, which is 
now proposed, and has the advantage 
of direct government, which is not 
the case with mzankohoka. 

Not less objectionable are most of 
the foreign words which are proposed 
in the revised text. Coeval with the 
introduction of Christianity, or before 
it, the word /arantsa was incor- 
porated into the Malagasy language 
to designate a class of officers under 
the judges, whose business it was to 
collect taxes and custom-dues, and 
to witness wills, family compacts, 
etc. Ata later date the business of 
these officers seems to have been 
more entirely confined to the collec- 
tion of tribute paid in kind to the 
feudal chiefs (¢omgon’ ny menake- 
ly). The idea of taxation was first 
borrowed from the French, and there- 
fore these officers were called faran- 
Zsa. In the first version of the Bible 
the word was used to designate the 
agents of the Roman fpudblicanz, 
called ‘‘publicans’’ in our English 
version, as: ‘‘Two men went up into 
the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican.’’ The 
example of the first missionaries has 
been followed by all our predecessors 
in their attempts at revision; and to 
the present generation of Christians 
the New Testament use of the word 
Jaranisa is quite familiar. But lest 
the Malagasy should associate the 
Jarantsa of Scripture with their own 
Jarantsa, itis proposed to coin a word 
from the Greek, and we have Zelona 
offered us instead. The suggestion 
has as little to be said in its favour 
as would a similar suggestion to 
introduce the word /Zeloza into our 
English Bible, lest the common peo- 
ple should associate the publicans of 
Scripture with the keepers of public- 
houses. For similar reasons, am- 
pamortian-tela is proposed instead 
of fandraisan-ketra in Matt. ix. 9. 

Again, in Matt. xili. 33, the word 
masirasira has been altered to 
Jermenta, \est the natives should 
get an erroneous idea about the 
leaven, and associate with it saltness 
or sweetness. Hence we have: ‘Vy 
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Janjakan’ ny lanitra dia tahaka 
ny fermenta.’’ And again, in Matt. 
xvi. 6, ‘‘dd¢thevera ka mitandrema 
hianareo, fandrao azon’ ny fer- 
mentan’ ny Fariseo sy ny Sadoseo.’’ 
For a similar reason, mfanoratra, 
scribes, is changed to mfanora-da- 
Zana, lest the natives should associate 
them with their own manoratra : 
‘‘Fa lozanareo, mpanora dalina sy 
fariseo’’ (Matt. xxiii. 13). 
3.—Proper Names. A more tho- 
rough acquaintance with the genius 
of the Malagasy language, and in- 
creased familiarity with the use of the 
suffixes za, ka, and fra, would have 
caused us to hesitate before making 
so many alterations in the names of 
persons and places as is now pro- 
posed. Itis doubtful whether Davzda, 
Heroda, and Plato will suit the 
natives as well as Davzdra, Herodra, 
Pilatra, etc., which are more in 
accordance with common usage. And 
much less will they be pleased with 
Lilta for Aliya, Kristy for Kratsty, 
and Yodeana for Fzosy. The Mala- 
gasy are as familiar with their word 
Fiosy as we are with our English 
word ‘Jews’; and such renderings 
as: ‘‘Hfzanao va no Mpanjakan’ ny 
Fodeana ?’’ and ‘‘lty no Fesosy 
Mpanjakan ny Fodeana,’’ will not 
be likely to meet with general accep- 
tance ; see Matt. xxvil. 11, 37. Ina 
work of such general importance as 
the revision of the Malagasy Bible it 
is to be regretted that we are not able 
to command more of thorough Mala- 
gasy scholarship. And _ heretofore 
our difficulties have been materially 
increased by our inability to secure 
a full attendance of delegates. We 
have not unfrequently been obliged 
to hold our meetings with only four 
out of the seven delegates present, 
and five out of the seven has been a 
common number. The non-atten- 
dance of delegates has doubtless 
been to a large extent unavoidable, 
but it does not alter the fact that the 
responsibility of the revision is thereby 
thrown much more upon a few than is 
at all desirable in such a work as the 
revision of the Malagasy Scriptures. 


LOUIS STREET. 


THE ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL. 24.7 


MALAGASY CONUNDRUMS. 


AM not acquainted with any writer who has drawn attention to the 
way in which the Malagasy amuse themselves by propounding 
riddles. The late Mr. Ellis, in his admirable Astory of Madagascar, 
makes no reference to the practice, but many of us, I am sure, have 
often been amused by some of these simple yet ingenious conundrums; 
and it may be amusing to others to have their attention drawn to the 
matter. Many of these little things give us an insight into their habits 
of mind and thought. I have selected the following twenty as being 
some of the simplest and most readily understood by outside readers. 
I have a large collection in my possession, and I am constantly adding 
to them. Some of them are unfit for general reading, and others can 
only be understood by those who know the Malagasy. 

1. Andrahoina tsy mdsaka, atono mora foana ? Cannot be cooked (in 
a pot), can very easily be roasted? The hair. 

2. Bataina tsy zaka, afindra mora foana ? Cannot be carried (or, you 
are unable to carry it), but can very easily be removed? The road. (a) 

. Hoy ny réeniny: Andétha hamely tehamaina ; hoy ny sdnany : Andtha 
hamély totohondry ? Strike with the flat hand, says its mother; Strike 
with the fist, say her children? Zhe frond of a fern. 

4. Hoy ny reniny: Andtha hitséngana ; hoy ny zdnany: Andéha hitst- 
vdlana ? Stand up, says its mother; Lie at length, say her children ? A 
ladder and tts rungs. 

5. Llay kély monina an-trdno vy ? The little one (who) dwells in an 
iron house? The tongue. 

6. Llaykelysdhy Andriana? Thelittle one boldtothe Queen (even)? A fly. 

7. Kamory kélin’ Andriamdnitra tsy azo tlomandsana ? God’s little lake 
in which (one) cannot swim? The eye. 

8. Kitdpo kélin’ Andriamdnitra tsy hita zaitra? God’s little bag the 
stitching (of which) is unseen? An egg. 

9. Kapaina tsy hita fery ? When cut no wound is seen? The water. 

10. Médnam-bdva hihinana, fa tsy manan-kibo hitelémana? Having a 
mouth to eat with, but not having a stomach to digest with? <A pair of 
SCISSOY'S. 

11. Maro ampinga, mdro léfona, fa tsy maharo vddy dman-jdnaka ? 
Having many shields and many spears, but unable to protect wife and 
children ? A lemon tree. (b) 

12. JMihinam-py tsy matavy ? Living on the fat of the land, but not 
(becoming) fat? <A damp. (c) 

13. JMilévina tsy lo? Being buried, but not rotting? Zhe hair. 

14. My ldvany sy ny sdkany atao indray manonona hiany ? Its length 
and breadth are spoken of in one word? Sdkalava. (d) 





(a) The road in general can be altered at will, as there are no rights of way in Madagascar, 

(6) In allusion to the spines on the tree and the rinds of the fruit. 

(c) Native lamps are something like a deep saucer, in which the fat is put, and a small rag 
which serves as wick is held up by the rim, or by a hook in the centre, 

(2) A common name for the numerous tribes living on the west coast, which natte signifies 
literally ‘the long side,’ or plain, 
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15. Vy maty no mildnja ny velona? The dead which carries the 
living ? A bedstead. | 

16. Salakao ilay kély, fa hiddy ? Gird up the little one’s loins, for he 
will fight ? A needle. 


17. Tanéra banga, dntt-boribory ? Toothless (having gaps in it) when 


young, but corpulent when old? Zhe moon. 

18. TZsy atoraka, tsy akiptkipy, ka mdhalasa ldvitra? Not thrown, not 
pitched, and yet going (reaching) a long way? The eye. 

19. Vdtoldmpy kelin’ Andriamdnitra tsy dzo anahazam-bdry ? God's 
little rock on which (you) cannot dry (your) rice? A éve or finger nail. (e) 

20. Manéno ny maty hahalafo ny vélona? The dead cry out to sell 
the living? A drum beaten in front of an ox going to market. 


J. RicHARDSON. 


— SRI 


HOVA, BETSILEO, AND TANALA NAMES OF THE 
| MONTHS. 


NOTICE that the Editor of this magazine, in his /Vo/es of his journey 

to the South-eastern part of the island, gives a list of Tanala months. 

It is interesting to compare them with a list I obtained from a very old 

Bétsiléo man during my residence at Fianarantsda. He gave them to 

me in the order in which I give them here.as the equivalents of the 

Hova months in the first column ; it will be noticed that they are practi- 
cally the same as the Tanala, but not quite following the same order. 





Flova. Betsileo. Tanala. 
Alahamady Hatsia Volasira 
Adaoro Volasira Faosa 
Adizaoza Vélapaosa Maka 
Asérotany Voélamaka Hiahia 
Alahasaty Hiahia Sdkasay 
Asombéla Sakamasay Sakavé 
Adimizana Volambita Volambita 
Alakarabo Asara Saramantsy 
Alakaosy Asaramanara Saramanitra 
Adijady Asaramanitsa Vatravatra 
Adalo Asotrizonjona Zénjo 
Alohotsy Vatravatra Hasia 


It is well to add for English readers who do not know Malagasy that 





these do not correspond to the European months ; the new year begins 
with Alahamady, and ends after twelve moons. ‘This year (1876) Alaha- 
mady began on Oct. 17th. ) 

7 J. RicHaRpDson. 





(e) Alluding to the practice of drying rice after it is threshed. 
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ED. (J.S.) 


VARIETIES. 
A MALAGASY ORDEAL. 


TRIBE in the southern part of 
Madagascar, called the Tatsi- 

mo, have, or had, a practice of the 
following kind to test the guilt of 
persons suspected of any crime : 
water having been previously boiled 
in a cooking-pot or a sizy, a piece 
of quartz, which is called vato vélo- 
ma, or ‘living stone,’ was dropped 
into the vessel. The accused person 


had to take this stone out of the 
boiling water, and, if innocent, it 
was believed he could do so without 
injury or blistering the skin. Pieces 
of quartz, it may be remarked, were 
used in many of the old ceremonies, 
and seem to have been regarded with 
some superstitious reverence, as the 
name given to the stone would also 
imply. 

ED: (7,8. 


SAKALAVA MARRIAGE CUSTOM. 


MET an elderly man in my dis- 
trict who, among other interest- 
ing things, told me the following :— 
It is a custom among the Sakalava 
that when a young man pays his 
addresses to a lady whom he would 
fain make his wife, his courage and 
suitable qualifications are thus test- 
eq; 
Placed at a certain distance from 
a clever spearman, he is bidden to 


catch between his arm and side 
every spear thrown by the man op- 
posite to him. If he displays fear, 
or fails to catch the spear, he is 
ignominiously rejected ; but if there 
be no flinching, and the spears are 
caught, he is at once proclaimed an 
‘accepted lover.’ 

A similar custom, I am told, once 
prevailed amongst the Beétsileo. 


a BROCKWAY. 
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THE CYCLONE OF 


N the night of Sunday, February 
2oth, 1876, the centre of Mada- 
gascar was visited by one of the 
most destructive storms which have 
occurred for many years past. It 
commenced about nine o’clock in the 
evening, the wind gradually increas- 
ing in violence, with torrents of rain, 
and lasted until about nine the 
following morning, when it very 
quickly abated. The wind blew first 
from the south-west and gradually 


FEBRUARY LAST. 


veered round to the east, blowing 
successively from nearly three quar- 
ters of the entire circuit of the com- 
pass. A large number of houses in 
the Capital were damaged ; scores of 
village chapels were unroofed; and 
in the inner line of forest, to the east, 
thousands of large trees were uprooted 
or broken short off, so that for weeks 
some of the chief roads were impas- 


sable. 
ED. Mass) 


ANTS AND SNAKES. 


R. Grainge, in his ‘‘Visit to 
Mojanga and the North-west 

Coast’’ (ANNUAL, 1875, p. 14), says: 
‘“‘We also noticed about this part a 
large number of earthen mounds, 
varying from one to two-and-a-half 
feet in height; these were the nest of 
a large ant, credited by the men with 
uncommon sagacity. We were told 
that they make regular snake traps 
in the lower part of these nests, easy 
enough for the snake to enter, but 
impossible for it to get out of. When 
one is caught, the ants are said to 
treat it with great care, bringing it 
an abundant and regular supply of 
food, until it becomes fat enough for 
their purpose; and then, according 


hoy cieme 


to native belief, it is killed and eaten 
It would be interesting 
if some missionary living in the coun- 
try would test the reality of this 
reputed fact by digging open a few 
of these nests. There is no doubt 
that the beliefis most universal among 
the natives. I have been assured 
most confidently, over and over again, 
that it is a fact that snakes are kept 
and fattened by the ants as above 
described ; and knowing the sagacity 
of ants, and the care they take in 
feeding: the aphides for the sake of 
their honey, one would not hastily set 
aside the statement, so generally 
accepted by the natives, as utterly 
devoid of truth. 

Peet. 


BARTHQUAKE SHOCKS. 


T is well known that the centre of 
this island is frequently visited 

by slight shocks of earthquake. Those 
who have resided in the Capital for 
some time can remember almost as 
many shocks as they have lived years 
in the country. They have frequently 
been felt in the months of September 
and October, just before the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. About 
forty years ago a very severe shock 
was felt in the Capital, and this is 
said to have thrown down a large 
mass of earth and rock on the west 
side of the city, where the cliffs over- 
hang the Mahamasina plain. <A 
smart shock was felt in Antananarivo 
and its neighbourhood on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 24th, at about half- 


past four o’clock. The earth-wave 
appeared to come from the north-west 
and to pass away to the south-east. 
It seems not to have been felt at 
Ambohimanga, or far to the north of 
the Capital, but was felt at Tsiafahy, 
twelve miles to the south. In the 
upper part of the city it was much 
slighter than in the suburbs, where 
numbers of houses were violently 
shaken, small articles, such as bottles, 
etc., thrown down, and much alarm 
caused for a few minutes. 

I shall feel obliged if our readers 
in different parts of the country will 
send us particulars of any earthquake 
shocks for record in future numbers 
of the ANNUAL. 

ED, (J.8.) 


* See also South«cast Madagascar, p. 5; also ANNUAL, NO. VI, p. 78. 
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THE ZAHANA. 


HE zdahana, referred to by Mr. 
Wills in the ANNUAL for 1875 

(p. 127), is the Bzgnonza articulata,* 
belonging to the Bignoniacez, which 
are timber treesft and, like the zaha- 
ma, are valuable for the hardness 
and durability of their wood. The 
Bignoniacee are generally found in 
the hotter parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America; and with their trumpet- 
shaped flowers are said to form 
conspicuous objects in their native 
forests. The flowers of the zahana, 
when seen growing freely in the 
country, as at Andramasina, for in- 
stance, and at M. Laborde’s country 
residence at Mantasda, are very 
pretty, though from their light colour 


they can scarcely be said to form 
conspicuous objects in the landscape. 
There is an old superstition regard- 
ing this tree, which is still believed 
in by many, to the effect that any 
one planting it in his grounds will 
meet with an early, if not sudden, 
death. Another of the Bignoniacee, 
which grows chiefly near villages, 
and used for similar purposes as 
the zahana, is the hitszkitstka. 1 
imagine this to be the Azgnonza 
Telfairzat referred to in Mr. Ellis’s 
fiistory of Madagascar (vol. i. p. 
38). Its flower is similar to that of 
the zahana, and like it, its fruit is 
edible. 

Ruf LOW, 


MALAGASY BOATS. 


T is well known that the canoes 
in general use on the rivers of 
Madagascar, whether in the interior 
or on the coast, are made of a single 
piece of timber; and although they 
are often 4o feet long, and as much 
as four or five feet beam and depth, 
they are hollowed out from the trunk 
of a single tree. On the coast, how- 
ever, the people make ézzZ¢ boats ; 
and on my journey in the south-east 
provinces I was much interested to 
see one of them for the first time. 
When staying at Ambahy, a small 
custom-house station, I had to go 
over to a service on the Sunday to 
the other side of the river, and had 
to sail in a boat of this kind, which 
is here called savy. I examined with 
interest the construction of the craft; 
it was about thirty feet long by eight 


feet beam, and easily carried fifty 
people. The planks, about eight 
inches broad, were “zed, not nailed 
together, by twisted cord of azivona 
palm fibre, one of the toughest 
of vegetable substances, the holes 
being plugged with hard wood. 
The seat boards came right through 
the sides so as to stiffen the whole, 
for there were no ribs or framework. 
The seams were caulked with strips 
of bamboo, loops of which also formed 
the rowlocks for the large oars of 
European shape. The ends of the 
boat curved upwards considerably ; 
and from its whole appearance it 
seemed likely to stand a heavy sea 
without danger. These boats are 
made for going to the shipping, for 
no canoe could live in the surf con- 
stantly rolling along these shores. 
Evi (jis) 


THE FILAO TREE. 


R. Mullens, in his description of 

his journey along the coast 

from Tamatave, on his visit to Ma- 
dagascar in 1873—4, speaks of ‘‘slop- 
ing banks crowned with fir trees’’ 
(p. 31), giving the idea that the 
common fir tree grows freely in Ma- 


dagascar, which is certainly not the 
case. Some years ago an attempt 
was made to introduce the fir, but it 
turned out a complete failure, and 
I am not aware that a single fir tree 
is to be found in the country. From 
the preceding page in the Doctor’s 





* Or rather, Phyllarthron Bojerianum, DC.—ED. (R.B.) 
t+ They are also twining and climbing shrubs, and occasionally herbs.—ED. (R.B.) 
{ More correctly, it is the Colea Telfairee, Bojer.—ED. (R.B.) 
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book, it is clear that he is referring 
to the 7Zao tree, which he calls ‘‘a 
fir tree closely resembling the Casu- 
arina,’’ and which, he says, grows 
well in Bengal, where it is known as 
the> ‘Sumatra. fir.’y |The +ieuth wigs 
however, that the “Zao not merely 
resembles, but undoubtedly zs, the 
Casuarina, or beef-wood tree, and 
is called in the Malagasy Dictionary 
the Casuarina eqgutsetifolia, which 
is perfectly correct. Its general 
resemblance to the fir is quite suffi- 
cient to account for its being popu- 


larly called in Bengal the Sumatra fir. 
Its wood, however, is very different 
from that of the fir, and the tree is 
placed by botanists in the natural 
order Casuarinacee. The Casuarine 
are generally considered as peculiar 
to Australia, part of Asia, and the 
Polynesian islands. The /Zao, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly indigenous to 
Madagascar, and flourishes in va- 
rious parts of the country, though 
always, I believe, within extremely 
short distances from the sea-shore,* 


R.. Fovi 


LAE VOAVOLAKA... 


R. Grainge, in the account of 

_ his visit to Mojanga publish- 
ed in the ANNUAL for 1875 (pp. 11— 
39), mentions the véavdfaka as being 
new to him, but ‘‘common in other 
parts near the coast.’’ It grows 
very extensively in different parts of 
the country, but always, I believe, in 
sandy places and near the shore.}{ 
It is well known to travellers from 
the Capital to Tamatave; and the 
soft pulp of its fruit is frequently 
eaten, though only in small quanti- 
ties, by the bearers, when passing 
through the district where it is found 
in a ripe state. I have heard it called 
‘apple-pie’ by the Europeans on the 
coast, from its resemblance to this 
article of diet. The tree belongs 
to the S¢rychnos genus of plants, 
natural order Loganiacee, and I 
imagine is the same as, or at all 
events very closely allied to, the 
S. 2ux-vomica, or ratsbane, which 
abounds in sandy places on the Ma- 
labar and Coromandel coasts and 
in Ceylon, as this does in the same 


kind of soil on the Malagasy coasts, 
Though the seeds are extremely 
poisonous, the pulp may be eaten 
with safety. I am not aware that 
the natives here understand the seeds 
to be poisonous, but they take care 
not to swallow them when eating the 
pulp in which they are imbedded. 
The following is a description of the 
true S. 2ux-vomica : —‘‘It attains 
the size of a tree, but is short, 
crooked, and sometimes twelve feet 
in circumference, and flowering in 
the rainy season. The fruit is about 
the size and appearance of the 
orange, with a coriaceous reddish 
integument inclosing a mucilaginous 
pulp. This pulp may be eaten, but 
the seeds are poisonous.’’ This is a 
fair description of the voavotaka 
also, and I have no doubt whatever 
of its being identical with the S. 
nux-vomica, though both the fruit 
and the tree appear to attain to a 
somewhat larger size here than in 
India and Ceylon.t 

Roo 1 Oy; 


Si e]====—— 


° 





* There are one or two dwarf specimens growing in the Queen’s garden at Mahazoarivo 


near the Capital.—ED. (R.B.) 


+ It is found in sandy places, but not necessarily near the shore, as there are one or two 


specimens on the Ankay plain.—ED. (R.B.) 


{ The voavotaka is the Brehmia spinosa, Harv. (=Strychnos spinosa, Lam.), and is found 
in Tropical Africa, Natal, and the Seychelles, as well as on the east and west coasts of Mada- 
gascar, .S. mua-vomica is a different but allied species. See ‘‘Natural History Notes’ on p. 


121 of ANNUAL NO. VI.—ED. (R.B.) 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 


MADAGASCAR DURING THE YEAR 


POLITICAL.—The question of slavery 
has continued to be a cause of excite- 
ment during this year, chiefly owing 
to a number of foolish and quite 
unfounded reports put into circulation 
during the months of May and June, 
to the effect that all slaves were to 
be set free, and that England was 
sending a squadron to enforce the 
provisions of the treaty referring to 
the slave-trade. But the re-organi- 
zation of the army has been a still 
more exciting subject to the people; 
and for several months almost all 
other work was brought to a stand- 
still through the calling up of the 
soldiers and officers, far and near. 
A large number of old and worn-out 
soldiers have been discharged, and 
some fresh levies made, who are being 
trained by European officers. 

During the year the small-pox has 
been ravaging the north-eastern coast 
of the island, and in advancing 
southwards has reached Tamatave, 
where great mortality has taken 
place. 

RELIGIOUS.—Owing to the usual 
half-yearly meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union, or ‘Six-Months-Meet- 
ing,’ being deferred from December 
1875 to January 1876, three meetings 
have been held during the year. 

The first was on Jan. 6th, at the 
Memorial Church, Ambatonakanga. 
The Rev. J. Richardson presided ; 
and papers were read on ‘‘The pro- 
priety of House-to-house Visitation 
to induce people to attend - Public 
Worship ;’’ ‘‘The Conversation and 
Speech proper for a Christian ;’’ and 
on ‘‘The Deceptions practised by some 
in their Marriage Relations.’’ Besides 
the usual discussions, unusual interest 
was given to this meeting by the 
presence of Itsikora, the son of one of 
the chiefs or kings of the Ibara, who, 
with his attendants, had come up from 
the south to ask for Christian teachers. 


1876. 


Two or three weeks after this meeting 
another one was held at the Memo- 
rial Church, Ampamarinana, to set 
apart and wish God-speed to two 
evangelists who had offered them- 
selves for this work. The Queen 
and Prime Minister also took great 
interest in their going and gave them 
every encouragement, and this first 
regular mission to a distant portion 
of the island was thus commenced 
with considerable éclaf, and with 
every prospectof success. But, unhap- 
pily, the hopes raised have been 
frustrated. A few months ago letters 
were received from the two evange- 
lists, saying that, after a toilsome and 
trying journey through difficult coun- 
try, they arrived at the [bara territory, 
but that, to their great surprise and 
disappointment, the people refused 
to have anything to do with them. 
They declared that if the teachers set- 
tled in any village, the people would 
desert that village. The evangelists 
reasoned with them but could not 
change their resolution. They went 
to several other tribes, hoping that 
some at least would receive them and 
listen to their instructions ; but every- 
where they met with the same deter- 
mined opposition. At last they retir- 
ed to Midongy, the nearest Hova 
military post, and have since returned 
to the Capital. The exact cause of 
this failure is not yet quite clear, but 
it seems likely that’ the Ibara feared 
that the teachers were agents of the 
government, and sent to prepare the 
way for bringing them more com- 
pletely under Hova authority. 

The second meeting was held on 
July 13th, at the Amparibé Church. 
Mr. H. E. Clark presided; and pa- 
pers were read on ‘‘The Principles to 
be followed in the Management of the 
Church;’’ and on ‘‘What we should 
do to Stir up and Strengthen the 
Church.’’ The failure of the mission 
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to the [bara was also announced; and, 
although’ much disappointment was 
felt, it was determined not to slacken 
the efforts made to collect money and 
to encourage the congregations to 
persevere in endeavours to evangelize 
the. still heathen portions of the 
island. 

The third meeting was held on Dec. 
14th, at the Analakely Church. The 
Rev. W. Montgomery presided, and 
the Rev. T. G. Beveridge gave the 
opening address. A statement was 
read by the secretary as to the ac- 
counts, and also detailing the reasons 
of the failure of the two teachers sent 
to the Ibara. The two men them- 
selves also each gave some account 
of the difficulties they had had to en- 
counter, and of the reasons for their re- 
turn. A resolution wasthen moved and 
seconded freeing them from blame, 
and resolving that teachers should 
be sent to a tribe still further south, 
called the Tanodsy. A deputation from 
this tribe has twice made the long 
journey from their own country to the 
Capital to ask for teachers. Twenty- 
two petty chieftains or kings, of whom 
one Radoda is chief, have all agreed 
to receive instruction. On the second 
visit of the deputation several of the 
chief men brought their wives with 
them to shew their perfect confidence 
in the Hova. It was also resolved, if 
practicable, to send an evangelist to 
the populous district on the Matita- 
nana river, in the south-east. A paper 
was also read on ‘‘Evil Practices 
which should be carefully guarded 
against lest they enter into the 
Church.”’ 


LITERARY.~The Revision of the 
Malagasy Bible has only been carried 
on for a few weeks during the present 
year, owing to the Rev. W. E.. Cou- 
sins, the Revising Editor, leaving for 
England in the month of June. The 
revised versions of a portion of Gene- 
sis (xlv.—1.) and the whole of Exo- 


‘pages. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


dus, and also of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, have been issued. A cheap 
handy edition of the revised book of 
Genesis has been published, and the 
revised version of Matthew is also in 
the press. 

During the year the Rev. L. Dahle, 
of the Norwegian Mission, has sent 
to the press in Norway a history of 
the country and people of Madagas- 
car, under the title of JZadagascars 
Land og folk (‘Madagascar, Land 
and People’). It will consist of two 
volumes. Knowing the learning and 
extensive erudition of the author it 
is a matter of regret to us that our 
ignorance of Norwegian will prevent 
us having the pleasure of perusing 
this work or reviewing it in these 
We hope that as soon as 
it is completed some of our Norwe- 
gian friends will favour us with a 
notice of it for the ANNUAL. 

‘‘We understand that the eminent 
ornithologist, Dr. G. Hartlaub, of 
Bremen, has in preparation a new 
work on the ‘Birds of Madagascar.’ 
This will be a considerable undertak- 
ing, as since the publication of Dr. 
Hartlaub’s last work on this subject 
(Ornithologischer Beitrag zur Fau- 
na Madagascar, Bremen, 1861), 
great additions have been made to our 
knowledge of the ornithology of this 
wonderful island by the investigations 
of Pollen, Van Dam, Grandidier, 
Crossley, and other naturalists,’’ -- 
Nature; Feb. 3, 1876. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF 
MISSIONARIES. 

Arrived. July 24th. Rev. G. Cou- 
sins and Mrs. Cousins (College). 
Miss Bliss (Girls’ Central School). 
Mr. W. Pool (Mission Building's). 

Left. June 8th. Mr. J. S. Sewell; 
Mrs. Wesley; and Miss Cameron. 
June’ s3th. Rev. W.' FE.) Consinis, 
Mrs. Cousins, and family. Nov. 25th. 
Dr. A. Davidson. 
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ON THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF MADAGASCAR.* 


T has long been supposed that the native inhabitants of Madagascar 
are a mixed people, combining races which in remote times had 
their origin in various other countries, near or more distant. Some are 
supposed to have emigrated from the eastern coast of Africa; some from 
Arabia and the shores of the Persian Gulf; and some are supposed to 
have come by some means or other from Borneo and the adjacent 
regions, places considered as centres whence radiated the families which 
peopled many of the islands in the great South Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. Those who have compared the language of Madagascar with 
the languages of those countries, and who have considered the facility 
with which voyages even in somewhat ancient times could be made from 
those places to Madagascar, have done much to show that such supposi- 
tions are at least probable. Both history and tradition, however, are all 
but silent on the remote ancestry of the Malagasy. The variety of 
complexion, and the striking differences in the form and curl of the hair 
found among the present inhabitants, the different dialects of the same 
language in use among them, as well as certain varieties in some of their 
clannish customs, may all have arisen from different tribes of foreign 
* This paper was originally prepared by the late Mr. Cameron as one of a series of 
articles on Madagascar to be published in some English magazine. The scheme, however, 
was not carried ‘out ; but as the paper contains much interesting information, it has been 
thought well to reproduce itin the ANNUAL. The Editor, however, wishes it to-be clearly 
understood that he by no means endorses the main argument advanced by his late friend, 
viz., the Jewish origin of the Malagasy, as here advocated by him. But he prints the 
paper on account of the numerous * noteworthy Malagasy customs here brought together 
by Mr. Cameron, which resemble many of the ceremonies and religious observances of the 
Jews ; while he thinks that these may be explained much more satisfactorily than by the 


hypothesis here advanced. This point, however, cannot at present be entered upon more 
fully.—ED. (J.S.) 


No. 3.—CHRISTMAS, 1877. 
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origin settling on different parts of the island; and through occasional 
peaceful intercourse, followed by predatory wars and reciprocal captivi- 
ties, they have come, in a long course of time, to adopt substantially a 
common language, while retaining among themselves certain peculiarities 
of their remote ancestors. 

The connection between a people and their remote ancestors or 
teachers may be sometimes dimly shewn by the. religious rites practised 
or in some way preserved among them. Thus, in some places among 
the Celtic inhabitants of Scotland there may still be observed annually 
a festival called Beltain, where the chief performers are young men in 
charge of cattle, while young people are their chief attendants. Their 
amusements are chiefly with fire, and the materials for making cakes or 
something similar for the feast are previously begged from the surround- 
ing villagers. These and other fire amusements formerly observed yearly, 
and still preserved from time immemorial among British and Irish Celts, 
are supposed by the best authorities to be the lingering remains of the 
ancient worship of Baal (the sun) and Ashtoreth (the moon, or ‘‘Queen 
of Heaven”). It has been thought that the Arabs may have been the 
progenitors of the Hova, as small Arab mercantile settlements have been 
found within historical times to have existed on the eastern coast; but 
the absence of all traces of Islamism among the Hova (excepting indeed 
the practice of circumcision, the estimating of time by the moon, and 
the observance of a week of seven days, all of which are common-to 
the Jews and other nations) renders it improbable that the Hova have 
descended from the Arabs, at least since the rise of Mohammedanism ; 
while traces, as we think, of Judaism, not of the purest form, however, 
have been common enough among the Hova from time immemorial. 
Also the long-continued worship of ‘“‘gods many” by the Hova,* in direct 
opposition to the cardinal tenet of the Moslems, almost forbids the sup- 
position that the Hova are descended from the Arabs. 

It would appear from traditionary notions floating about in Imérina, 
even at the present time, that the ancestors of the Hova came from some 
other place than what is at present called Imerina; that an ancient race 
of people called Vazimba then, or soon afterwards, occupied part of the 
country ; that in course of time hostilities arose between them, which 
continued for a long period; that the Hova at length discovered the use 
of iron, of which they made assegais, while the Vazimba only used the 
old instruments or spears made of burnt clay [and of the tough fibre of 
anivona palm]; that the latter were then defeated in battle and soon 
afterwards fled from the country, going westward. 





* This appears a questionable statement. There seems to be undeniable evidence that 
the polytheism of the Hova is quite a modern innovation upon the original monotheism 
held by them in common with the other Malagasy races. See ANNUAL, No. 1, ‘“‘The . 
Ancient Theism of the Hova ;” pp. 5-11.—ED. (J.S.) 
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The writer of this paper has often observed with deep interest strong 
points of resemblance between the old Malagasy ceremonies and those of 
the Jews previous to the time of Solomon, combined with the grosser 
forms of worship common among the Phoenicians and other nations ; 
and which, from the reign of Solomon to that of Josiah, and even until 
the Captivity, too frequently mingled with and corrupted the pure worship — 
of Jehovah as given by Moses. One phase of Phoenician worship which 
mingled with the worship of Jehovah was burning incense to the moon, 
called ‘‘the Queen of Heaven;” it was.at times all but universal in 
Judea; it was carried on in the streets of Jerusalem, on the flat roofs of 


their houses, in the places round about Jerusalem, and in the cities of 
Judah. 


There is an old custom preserved in this part of Madagascar and 
practised by the Hova which, had it been observed in Judea, would 
probably have resembled the offering of incense to ‘the Queen of 
Heaven.” ‘The new year in Madagascar commences with a new moon ;* 
this new moon is anxiously looked out for and waited for, and it is 
ushered in by what may be called the burning of incense on two succes- 
sive evenings, the first being on behalf of the sovereign, and the second 
on behalf of the people. Bunches of dry grass or hay are fixed on long 
slender poles, kindled, and then carried about, chiefly by young people, 
with waving and shouting and rejoicing; and this is so common even in 
the present day that the flames, with their ascending smoke, may be 
counted by hundreds or even thousands.t 

Many of the Jews from the time of Solomon onwards appear to have 
combined the worship of God with the worship of the sun, moon, and 
stars. The untaught Malagasy in Imerina do precisely the same thing; 
in seeking blessings for themselves or for others, they ask them from 
God the Creator, and from the sun, moon, and stars indiscriminately. 


Notwithstanding the strict prohibitions of the Mosaic law, the Jews 
seem to have been greatly addicted to divination in regard to the ordinary 
affairs of life ; to observing times, or the discovery of lucky and unlucky 
days; and to infanticide in connection with such observances. The 
Hova seem to have preserved and practised such abominations down to 
very recent times, for most of their enterprizes and engagements were 
more or less regulated by their system of divination, the s¢kidy; and a 
newly-born infant, if born on what they called an unlucky day was not 
passed through the fire to Moloch, but was gently turned over, and laid, 











* Since the accession of the present sovereign, however (1868), the New Year’s festival 
or Fandroana (bathing) has been kept at the fuZ/ moon of the month Alahamady, instead 
of at the zew moon, as was formerly the custom.—ED. (J.S.) 

+ These lighted bundles of dry grass are called haréndrina, a word of obscure meaning ; 
those lighted on the first evening are called harendrin’ andriana, those on the second are 
termed harendrim-bahiaka.—ED. (J.S.) 
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face downwards, on a shallow basin with a little water in it, and in a 
minute or two the deed was done. 

It was a strict law among the ancient Hebrews not to marry out of 
the tribe to which the individual belonged. In like manner, from time 
immemorial, the Malagasy of this province of Imerina seldom marry out 
of their own tribe or clan, indeed it is by many considered not quite 
proper for any one to do so. 

Among the ancient Hebrews provision was made for the miraculous 
discovery and punishment of a particular offence by the administration 
of what was called the “bitter water of jealousy,” when certain impreca- 
tions or curses were threatened if the suspected party was really guilty. 
The Hova seem to have preserved something of the spirit of this ordeal 
until recent times; only they applied it to nearly all suspected cases, and 
they infused into the really harmless water more or less of a virulent and 
deadly poison, the kernel of the fruit of the sangena* tree. The following 
is part of the curse or imprecation pronounced by the Malagasy ‘curser’ 
over the head of the suspected person, which can be compared with the 
Hebrew curse in Numbers v. 21, 22. The person accused of sorcery 
was taken out of doors, when his head was covered with a mat; then he 
was taken into the house where the ordeal was to be performed. ‘There 
was, in the first place, an address by the presiding official to the deity 
supposed to reside in the egg-shaped fruit of the fangena tree, and 
called Ramanamango, as follows: ‘Hear, hear, hear, and hearken well, 
O thou Ramanamango, searcher, trier, or test; thou art a round egg 
made by God. Though thou hast no eyes, yet thou seest; though thou 
hast no ears, yet thou hearest; though thou hast no mouth, yet thou 
answerest ; therefore hear and hearken well, O Ramanamango!” Then 
followed the first imprecation pronounced over the head of the accused, 
viz.: ‘If thou findest that he has the root of sorcery,” etc. etc., “then 
kill him immediately, kill him instantly, let him die forthwith, tear his 
flesh, wring or twist his bowels, tear them into pieces,” etc. etc. Then 
there was an imprecation pronounced over his head, if perchance he 
should think he has a secret charm or medicine which may counteract 
the poison, as follows: ‘Now though he flatters himself secure while 
confiding in these, suffer not thyself, O Tangena, to be conquered by 
them, for thou art God; therefore, if he is a sorcerer, kill him quickly, 
kill him immediately. Oh, let him die forthwith; kill him without 
delay, burst him and tear his flesh, and tear his arms into pieces; break 
his heart, burst his bowels. Oh kill him instantly, kill him in a 
moment,” etc. etc. And if the god should find the accused to be 
innocent, he was addressed by the ‘curser’ as follows: ‘Therefore if he 
be innocent, let him live quickly, preserve his heart without delay; let 





* Tanghinia venencfera, Poir. 
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him rejoice greatly, let him dance and run about merrily, like one who 
has drunk cold water,” etc. etc. 

The worship of bulls and calves was common among the Hebrews. 
Among the Hova images of bulls in silver were made and sold in the 
markets, and worshipped extensively all over the country; and if the 
Jews worshipped or paid superstitious regard to nearly every form of 
natural objects (Ezek. viii. 7, 13), so the Hova worshipped or paid 
superstitious regard to the rivers and the mountains of their country, to 
the crocodile and to the serpent, and to sacred stones ; they offered special 
veneration to their deceased ancestors; and in the administration of 
the ordeal of the /angena, the poisonous fruit was evidently addressed as 
a god, under the name of Ramanamango, or Tangena, as just described. 

Among the Jews the new year was ushered in by the feast of the 
Passover. Among the Hova their new year begins by a general feast 
which is observed all over the country, and in the observance of which 
there are certain points of resemblance to parts of the Passover and to 
some other feasts of the Jews. Each family, or any number of families 
united, select a bullock to be killed on the morning of the appointed 
day. The sovereign also selects a kind of representative bullock for 
herself and the people. ‘The country is searched over for this bullock, 
for it must be without blemish and of a perfect symmetrical appearance. 
A young man, also without any blemish or defect, and both of whose 
parents are alive, is appointed to slay the bullock at the proper time. 
On the evening before the feast-day, and while the burning of the dry 
grass is being carried on, the sovereign and her court and many of the 
principal people assemble in the palace, where, for the occasion, a bath 
has been prepared, and a specially-appointed person leads the sovereign 
to the bath. After bathing the sovereign comes out and, walking about 
among the people, both within the palace and out of doors, blesses them 
and sprinkles them with water out of a bullock’s horn; after which the 
sovereign and her subjects feast together on boiled rice mixed with 
honey. Early next morning the bullocks are killed; the queen’s first, 
then the people’s, and portions of the blood on a rush used to be fixed 
on the wall or roof above the door of each dwelling.* 

The Jews often sacrificed on high places in various parts of the country, 
and they had among them images called Ashera (A. V. “groves”, which 
could be carried from one place to another, and which could be burned 
with fire. It would appear, from an article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature on “High Places and Groves,” that the groves may have 
been something of a shrine enclosing the supposed divinity and 
somewhat resembling a plant or tree. The Hova Malagasy have places 


* This last-mentioned part of the Handroana observances is, however, rapidly falling inte 
disuse.—ED. (J.S.) 
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for sacrifice, or altars, all over the country, where they sacrifice to 
sundry divinities, living things or parts of them, to obtain long life, 
health, prosperity, children, and even forgiveness of sins; and at these 
altars they vow vows and make thank-offerings of fat, oil, and even of a 
little money. And they had many idols of different names, most of the 
chief of which were fixed on slender poles the height of a man or more, 
and stuck in the ground like a spear or a surveying staff, and carried from 
place to place as occasion required. These idols in their general 
outward appearance somewhat resembled an umbrella half-shut; the 
section being of strips of scarlet cloth, but more numerous than in an 
umbrella, with a long handle, and not far in appearance from a rudely- 
drawn picture of a young larch tree with a long stem. ‘The cloth, etc., 
however, was only the shrine, the supposed god being carefully concealed 
in the upper part of the folds. At the coronation of Radama II. it is 
said he had the whole of the idols—amounting, as some say, to one 
hundred, more or less, of every kind—brought to take their place in the 
large assembly. Sucha collection of them, if arranged in one place, 
might be called a grove by their devotees; and it is now well known that 
these idols were all afterwards burned with fire. 

The Jews were early taught the idea of substitution, by which one 
being suffered in the place of another; and the idea of the transfer 
of liability to suffer from man to beast was not unknown among them. 
Such ideas are not very common among the Hova, but they are not 
altogether unknown. Towards the latter end of the reign of Andrfa- 
masinavalona (between whose death and the present time there have 
reigned nine sovereigns here, six of whom reigned in the present 
century), when he became very old and feeble, his attendants exhausted 
all the usual means of strengthening his feeble body. Application was 
then made to what may be called the priesthood to ascertain what else 
could be done to preserve his life. The priesthood replied by saying 
that if a man could be found willing to die for the king, it might prolong 
his life. A proclamation was made to the people inviting offers, but 
most of the people ran away; however, one man came forward and 
offered to die for the king. After due preparation, he was bound by the 
priest and brought before the people as a willing victim. But having 
secretly concealed round the man’s neck the gullet of an ox filled with 
blood, the priest pretended to kill him, but only cut the gullet, so that 
blood appeared to be shed, to the amazement of the people. The king 
afterwards sent for the man and thanked him, and then made a law that 
his descendants to the latest generation should not suffer death for 
crimes committed by them, though usually punishable by death.* His 








* For an interesting native account of this man, whose name was Trimofolodlina, see a 
paper in /san-kévintaona, 1877, pp. 141-146. His descendants form a tribe called Tsimati- 
manota, i.e. ‘Not dead (though) transgressing.’—ED, (J.S.) 
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descendants still exist here, and occasionally plead the merit of their 
ancestor and the law made in their favour. 

The young officer who was the principal agent in placing Ranava- 
lona I. on the throne, and who was the reputed father of her son and 
heir, remained in favour with her as prime minister for about two years ; 
then another powerful and rich family obtained possession of the queen 
and the principal management of the affairs of Imerina. The young 
officer, dreading the fate which awaited him, applied to the old priests 
to know of what death he should die. ‘Their reply was that he 
would die a bloody death. He then inquired whether anything could 
be done to avert such a calamity. The priests said that the indications 
were very strong against him, but they recommended him to do as 
follows: He was to ride on the back of a bullock and to take in his 
hands a small calabash filled with blood. He was then to pour out the 
blood upon the head of the bullock, then to dismount and send the 
bullock far away into a desert, where it should never more be seen or 
heard of. All this he performed; but in the course of a few weeks 
he underwent a mock trial for sorcery and was soon afterwards 
assassinated in his own house. 

There were laws among the Jews respecting the offering of first-fruits 
to the Lord and bringing them to the priest. The Hova Malagasy 
from year to year present the first sheaves of their newly-ripened grain 
to the sovereign. ‘The sheaves are carried to the palace in a kind of 
procession from time to time as the grain ripens. 

The above-mentioned customs and modes of worship have been 
practised among the Hova from time immemorial; many of them have 
a curious reference to the ceremonies and modes of worship common 
among the ancient Jews, whether revealed to them through their great 
lawgiver at Sinai, or adopted by them from the heathen. nations 
surrounding Palestine. Are such coincidences to be considered as 
accidental, and such as are to be found among many barbarous nations ? 
Or are they to be considered as of a more special character, such as 
may be attributed to a more intimate connection, let us say, between the 
remote ancestors of the present Hova and the Jews and Pheenicians of 
the time of Hiram and Solomon? ‘The present writer considers such 
coincidences as much more in favour of the latter hypothesis than of the 
former; and the following considerations may have some Boer in 
strengthening his view of the matter :— 

1. The Pheenician navigators were particularly noted for successfully 
planting colonies on the shores of the seas navigated by their ships. 
Thus, on the Mediterranean, their colonies were numerous, planted for 
the protection of their commerce and the periodical supply of what was 
necessary for their slow-moving ships. 
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2. The Pheenicians, having neither strongly-built ships nor mariner’s- 
compass, are said to have seldom sailed far from sight of land. And 
if they ever lost sight of the land, it was deemed imperative to turn 
towards it as soon as possible. And in this way they are said to have: 
certainly explored the north-east coast of Africa from the Red Sea 
southwards, if not to have sailed’ round the entire continent from the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean. 


3. If they explored the north-east and east of Africa, they would 
probably visit the Comoro Islands in the Mozambique Channel, and at 
least the west coast of Madagascar; for their craft would be quite as 
suitable for such waters as the Arab dhows of the present day. And 
again, if, as some suppose, the gold-producing regions west of Sofala, 
though now long denuded of most of their surface gold—rock gold only 
still remaining—should turn out to be the real Ophir of the ancients, 
the Phoenicians were without doubt well acquainted with the Bay of 
Sofala on the east coast of Africa. 

4. That the Ophir of the Jews and Phceenicians lay in that direction 
appears now more than ever probable by the recent information 
respecting the discovery of extensive ruins of a large city in South-east 
Africa. ‘This important intelligence was conveyed in a letter addressed 
to Dr. Petermann, the celebrated German geographer, by Carl Mauch, 
a famous German explorer in South-east Africa, and dated Sept. 1, 1871, 
written at Zimbabye, in 20° 14’ S. latitude and Lt 40 longitude, 
under 200 miles due west of the port of Sofala, and little more than 100 
miles north of the Limpopo River. Here Herr Mauch has found the 
ruins of buildings with walls 30 feet high, 15 feet thick, and 450 feet 
across ; a tower and other erections formed exclusively of hewn granite 
without mortar, and with ornaments which seem to show that they are 
neither Portuguese nor Arabian, but are of much greater antiquity,—not 
improbably of the age of the Phoenicians, Tyrians, and King Solomon. 
Dr. Petermann is inclined to the opinion very prevalent among scholars, 
that here in South-east Africa is the land of Ophir of the Bible. (See 
The Colonies, Feb. 14, 1872.) 

5. The joint fleet of Hiram and Solomon undoubtedly passed the 
island of Socotra, at the entrance of the Red Sea from the Indian Ocean. 
The voyage from thence to the east coast of Africa, to the Comoro 
Islands, or even to the west coast of Madagascar, would be just such 
a voyage as the Phoenicians, in their ships, could manage perhaps 
quite as well as the Arabs of the present day. Indeed, after accomplish- 
ing, as we know they did, the voyage from Ezion-geber to near Socotra, 
another voyage of about: the same length, but much less dangerous, 
would bring the ships of Hiram and Solomon to Bémbatéka Bay, and 
the principal port, and which receives the Bétsiboka, the chief river 
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on the north-west coast of Madagascar; while much shorter and not 
more dangerous would be the voyage from Bembatoka Bay to the Bay 
of Sofala. 

But it may be asked: Have no remains of Phoenician settlements 
ever been found on those shores and in many other places where they 
formed settlements or founded colonies? It may be said in reply that 
foreigners from temperate climes, owing to the unhealthiness of those 
coasts, have never been able successfully to plant colonies either on 
the east or west side of the Mozambique Channel. On the western side 
the Portuguese. colonies. of 200 years’ standing, though constantly 
strengthened by men from Portugal, and whose object was not to 
live by hard labour, but to enrich themselves by supplying the world 
with slaves, have never been able to take a permanent root in the soil; 
nor has the well-appointed mission under Bishop Mackenzie, and led by 
all the experience of Livingstone, and whose object was to extirpate 
slavery and to plant the Gospel of Christ in its stead, been able to 
conquer the malaria of that coast, or to find a position inland where 
European families could live in the enjoyment of ordinary health. But 
supposing the servants of Hiram and Solomon attempted a settlement 
or colony, or half-way house, at the mouth of the Betsiboka River, on 
the west coast of Madagascar, their circumstances, in one respect, 
would have been much more favourable than it would have been at any 
place on the western side of the Channel, for there they were at the 
mouth of a large river which led up to an elevated table-land, the present 
dwelling-place of the Hova, which they could reach by sailing up the 
river a few days in their boats, and then, after a few days’ travel by land, 
reach the healthy plains of Vonizongo and Imerina. Let us then 
suppose that from time to time parties of the servants sent by the 
Kings of Israel and Syria made their escape from the fever-stricken coast 
to Imerina, a land resembling the upper lands of their own Palestine 
and Syria, and we may to some extent account for the introduction of 
many of the customs and modes of worship referred to above. All 
attempts to colonize, or by missions to christianize, Madagascar, from 
that day to 1820, have either been abandoned in despair, or have led 
to the imitation of what the Phoenicians are here supposed to have done, 
i.e., forced their way to obtain a footing in the interior. 


And further, if the peacock referred to in Scripture be in reality the 
ostrich (see Kitto’s Cyclopadia of Biblical Literature, 3rd ed., art. 
‘“Ostrich”), and if the ape included varieties of the Madagascar lemur, 
quite as likely to be an interesting favourite with the royal naturalist 
as the common baboon, then the whole of Solomon’s imports could 
easily be found in the course of a three years’ voyage from Ezion-geber 
on the Red Sea to the Bay of Sofala on the east coast of Africa, and 
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back again; and the fact that gold has been again discovered west of 
Sofala in rocks in sufficient quantity to induce Europeans at the present 
time to send up machinery for the purpose of crushing the rocks to 
obtain the gold, and that precious stones in great abundance have been 
discovered in South-east Africa, seems to add rather than otherwise to 
the probability of what is only conjectured in this paper. 

The discovery of the Moabite Stone was hailed by many as a veri- 
fication of a single point in ancient Jewish sacred history. In a similar 
way the above-mentioned customs and modes of worship long known to 
prevail among the Malagasy may at least point to an original people, 
amongst whom in ancient times they were known and practised, for 
good or evil, in a more perfect manner. 

JAMES CAMERON. 


MAPS OF MADAGASCAR. 


CONSIDERABLE portion of this great island of Madagascar is 
still a /erra incognita to us who live in its centre; and notwith- 
standing all that has been done of late years to increase our knowledge 
of the country, there are extensive regions still unknown and unexplored. 
Among these may be mentioned the greater part of the triangle formed 
by the northern portion of the island, extending from Antsihdnaka to 
Cape Amber at the apex of the triangle ; almost all the Sakalava country 
on the western seaboard; large portions of the eastern side, from the 
central plateau to the sea; and lastly, an extensive district to the south 
of the Bétsiléo, from the Ibara country to the southern Cape of St. Mary. 
A glance, however, at most of the numerous maps of Madagascar 
which have been published would lead one to suppose that what has 
just been said is all a mistake. On many of these we find the various 
so-called provinces defined with a minuteness resembling that of the 
divisions of the counties and parishes in an Ordnance map of England ; 
the rivers with their tributaries are all unhesitatingly laid down, and 
mountain chains of singular regularity and wall-like straightness cross 
the country in all directions. Some of the earliest of these maps are, 
strange to say, the most minute and unhesitating in the fulness of their 
details, and we look at them with a feeling of wonder as to whence their 
information could have been derived. 
One of the most curious of these early maps is that prefixed to an 
English edition of the Abbé Rochon’s book entitled A Voyage to AMlada- 
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gascar and the Last Indies ; London: 1793. According to this map no 
part of the island would appear to have been unknown to the map- 
maker; the rivers with their tributaries have a picturesque symmetry 
resembling that of stately trees, and the mountains a regular cone-like 
outline only possessed by the mountains seen on a map. But on 
examining this map more minutely to find out well-known places in the 
interior, we are puzzled to discover that Imérina and Antananarivo have 
either been unknown to the geographer, or have been thought of too 
little consequence to be marked down. It is the same with Betsileo 
and its chief towns; while Antsihanaka (north-east central) is placed 
on the north-west coast, not far from Mojanga; and similar transposi- 
tions of other well-known places also occur. Clearly this map owes 
more of its filling-in to a lively imagination than to a survey of the 
country, notwithstanding the somewhat ambiguous assurance in its title 
that it is “from the original design, drawn on the spot ;” but what and 
where ‘‘the spot” was is not specified. 


Again, take a very pretentious-looking map published by Arrowsmith, 
London, and purporting to be “Madagascar, from Original Drawings, 
Sketches, and Oral Information; by J. A. Lloyd, F.R.S%., etc.. etc., 
Surveyor-General of the Mauritius.” The last edition I have seen is 
dated 1850. In a recent journey to the south-east of the island the’ 
writer consulted this on many occasions, but found that not the slightest 
reliance was to be placed upon it. But on returning home, and 
meeting with a pamphlet.read by Lieut. Colonel Lloyd before the Royal 
Geographical Society, upon Madagascar (Dec. roth, 1849), he discovered 
a clue to the reason for all this; for at page 22, in a few remarks on 
the map accompanying his paper (a reduced copy of the above-mentioned 
map), the gallant gentleman makes the following naive and ingenuous 
admission: ‘‘For the detail of the interior I cannot claim the slightest 
pretensions to correctness. It is only an attempt to form approximately 
some foundation for future enquiries and more correct and extensive 
research.” ‘This map, however, would appear to have been the source 
of most subsequent maps of the country as given with English books or 
published separately. The coast-line, with a narrow strip of country 
bordering the sea, was accurately surveyed by Captain W. I. W. Owen, 
of the English Royal Navy, in H. M. Ships Leven and Barracouta, about 
forty-five years ago. These surveys were published by the Admiralty 
in sheets, and Captain Owen described his experiences in a book 
entitled MWarrative of Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, 
and Madagascar, etc. London: 1833; 2 vols. 8vo., with maps and 
engravings. } 

With regard to the French maps of Madagascar, it is difficult to say 
from what sources they have been derived, probably from verbal infor- 
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mation chiefly, with an occasional journal and itinerary of a priest or 
trader ; for the interior detail seems little more reliable than that given 
in the English maps. How some of these have been constructed, 
however, is explained by M. Grandidier, in his memoir on the Island 
read before the Paris Geographical Society. Speaking of a book by 
a Mons. Leguevel de Lacombe, entitled Voyage a Madagascar, he says: 
“This writer relates that he has, at different periods, traversed the 
island from north to south, from east to west; he gives the most 
precise details of his journeys. M. Leguevel de Lacombe has told me, 
and Iam myself well assured of it, with his book in my hand, that 
he has never left the east coast! It is from his imagination that he 
has drawn the accounts to which geographers have attached so much 
importance that the maps of Madagascar have to the present day been 
constructed upon the topographical data taken from his work.”’* The 
list given herewith shews that a considerable number of French maps 
have been, in some way or other, constructed at various times during 
the last two hundred years; and could a series of copies of these be 
made, they would form a curious collection. 

To a French traveller, however, we owe the most accurate general 
map of the island yet produced. M. Alfred Grandidier, who explored 
the country from 1865 to 1870, published in 1871 a sketch-map of 
Madagascar (Lsquisse @une Carte de ?Lle de Madagascar). It is very 
roughly lithographed, and was merely intended to illustrate the brief 
summary of his travels and explorations read before the Paris Geogra- 
phical Society; but from the prospectus of his magnificent work on 
the island and its natural history, botany, ethnology, etc., now in 
process of publication, a very much more elaborate and minute map of 
the country may be expected. Meanwhile, this preliminary map has 
already done much to clear away some traditional mistakes and to estab- 
Jish two or three facts of great interest in the physical geography of the 
island. The long-believed-in ‘‘central mountain chain” traversing 
Madagascar from north to south is shewn to be only a map-maker’s 
notion; instead of this there is an elevated mountainous region 
occupying the greater part of the central and northern portions of the 
island, but leaving a good deal of the west coast, and a_ considerable 
portion of the region south of the 22nd parallel of S. latitude. Much of 
this latter district is shewn to consist, as far as is yet known, of extensive 
plains, at a much lower altitude than the elevated granitic region to the 
north of it, and is said by M. Grandidier to be chiefly of Secondary 
geological formation. In this southern portion it is probable that more 
thorough exploration will bring to light much that is interesting in 


geology and paleontology; for it was on its western edge that M. Gran-_ 





* See Bulletin de la Société de Géographie ; Aout 1871; p. 82. Paris, 
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didier discovered the fossil remains of hippopotami, of two species of 
eepyornide, of gigantic tortoises, and of other long extinct animals. 
These regions will most likely be found far richer in organic remains 
than the barren and bleak granitic highlands, which it seems probable 
are very ancient land; while the southern plains, at a level of only about 
as many hundred feet above the sea as the granitic region is /housands of 
feet, have probably experienced much greater varieties of condition and 
alternations of land and water, and a consequently much greater fitness 
to be the abode of successive generations of living creatures. 


Another interesting physical feature of Madagascar is shewn in M. 
Grandidier’s sketch-map, namely the existence of an almost unbroken 
ring of forest, extending in a continuous line all round the island except 
at one point on the north-west coast, where, however, the lines of forest 
overlap each other about 100 miles, leaving a passage about 70 miles 
wide between them. On the eastern coast this line of forest divides 
into two, leaving the plain of Ankay and the Antsihanaka province 
between them, but.unites again to the north of the latter. On this 
map most of the Hova military stations and the more important places 
in the interior are laid down; and having had opportunities of testing 
its accuracy in more than one direction, the writer feels confident that, 
on the whole, it is by far the most trustworthy map of the island yet 
published. It is probable that here and there corrections will still have to 
be made, as well as considerable additions ; for it should be remembered 
that even M. Grandidier has not traversed the island in every direction, 
but that the extensive portions mentioned above have still to be explored. 


Far surpassing everything else previously attempted as a map of the 
tntertor must be mentioned the map of Zhe Central Provinces of Madagas- 
car, by the Rev. Dr. Mullens, published together with his book entitled 
Twelve Months in Madagascar, in 1875. Stretching over five degrees of 
latitude, from the Antsihanaka province in the north to Imahazény in 
Southern Betsileo, it depicts on a scale of 12 miles to the inch the 
physical features of the central portion of the island from actual survey. 
The late Mr. Cameron had previously fixed astronomically some of the 
chief points in Imerina and measured a base-line from which the 
triangulation was constructed, so that a reliable foundation for the map 
was provided, and the series of angles was extended right down into the 
Betsileo. This map is an immense gain to our knowledge of the interior, 
and is full of detail. It is not wonderful, however, that in many points 
it will require revision and correction, while a minute comparison of it 
on the ground with the country portrayed shews much inequality in its 
execution, particularly in the relative importance given by the shading 
to the hills and mountains. Evidently also, as attested by the route- 
lines shewn on the map, extensive portions of the country which were 
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only seen at a distance (some not even seen at all) can only be consi- 
dered as approximately correct, so that there is plenty of scope for 
addition and improvement even in this map. But it would be ungra- 
cious to dwell upon blemishes when the map is such a stride towards a 
complete and perfect delineation of the interior of this country. 

Since Dr. Mullens’s visit several contributions have been made 
towards a fuller knowledge of various portions of the island. Among 
these may be mentioned sketch-maps accompanying the accounts of 
Messrs. Sewell and Pickersgill’s journey to Ankavandra and Maharidaza 
in the Sakalava country ; of Messrs. Shaw and Riordan’s journey to the 
Ibara; of Messrs. Street and Sibree’s visit to the Southern Tanala and 
the south-east coast; of Mr. Houlder’s journey to the north-east coast ; 
and of Bp. Kestell-Cornish and Mr. Batchelor’s journey to the north 
and north-west. The results of most of these explorations will be 
embodied in a map of Madagascar now (August) preparing by Mr. 
Johnson on the basis of Grandidier’s map, and also in another map of 
the island said to be in preparation by Messrs. Stanford under the 
direction of Dr. Mullens. 

A most minute and complete map of Imerina, to the west and south 
of the Capital, has been just completed by Mr. Johnson, and will be 
issued with the next Annual Report of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association in London. 

There is still, however, much to be done in all directions before we 
can be said to have a tolerably complete map of Madagascar; and every 
one who possesses an azimuth compass may make additions which will 
have value. One friend indeed, without a compass, has by means of an 
ingenious and yet very simple instrument, made by a native workman, 
taken a large series of valuable observations.* Every year therefore we 
may hope that we shall learn more about portions of this great island 
which are still unknown to us. It is much to be wished that a@ series of 
sections by the aneroid could be taken, shewing accurately the contour of 
the interior plateau and the various steps by which it rises from the 
coast plains at different points. This would be a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the physical geography of the country. 

For the information of those who may be interested in the subject, 
I append herewith a list of French and English maps of Madagascar. 


EDITOR. (J.s.) 











* This instrument consists of a circular brass plate with a pair of upright sights turning 
onacentre pin, the plate being covered with a card graduated to half a degree, and is 
easily carried in a light tin case in the pocket of the 7lanjana, while a light tripod is strapped 
to one of the poles. There is no compass, the iron in many of the hills deflecting the needle 
so much that my friend often found his observations with one altogether unreliable. Of course. 
such an instrument is not of much service when one gets away from fixed points whose position 
is known; but some of these being in sight, very correct and serviceable angles may be 
taken with this simple contrivance. 
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LIST OF MAPS AND PLANS OF MADAGASCAR. 


5 Gp the maps which accompany the 

works mentioned in the Bibliographical 
List* (of French works), the following maps 
and plans have been published :— 

Carte de Madr. par Sanson, 1656. Le 
tracé de Vile est complétement informe. 

Carte de Madr. par Duval, 1666. Elle est 
un peu meilleure que la précédente quant au 
dessin des cétes. 

Carte de Madr. par Sanson “fils, 1667. 
Elle est presque aussi mauvaise que celle de 
son pére. 

Carte manuscrite de Madr. par Rodert, 
1726. Lacarte qui accompagne l’ouvrage de 
Rochon en est la reproduction. 

Carte de Madr. par Reinecke. 
1801, Trés défectueuse. 

Plan du port de Tintingue, levé par l’état- 
major du Golo, en 1818. Et sur la méme 
feuille: Plan du port Louis, situé en Tile 
Saint-Marie, cdte de Madr., levé en 1818, 
par l’état-major du méme batiment. 

Carte de Madr. par Weiland. Weimar, 
1827. Carte trés médiocre. 

Plan de la baie de Vohemar, levé en 1829 
par les officiers de la gabare /’Indefatigable, 
com. par M. Dupont. Sur la méme feuille : 

Deux plans de l’entrée de la baie de 
Vohemar ; l’un, levé en 1829 par les officiers 
de l’Indefatigable ; Vautre, en 1833, par les 
officiers de Za Niévre, com. par M. Garnier. 

Plan de la Baie de Tamatave, levé en 
1829 par M. le capt. Fournier (Martial), par 
ordre du contre-amiral Gourbeyre. 

Plan de la Baie de Diégo-Suarez dans 

Vile de Madr., levé en 1833 par M. L. Bi- 
geault et les officiers de la Nievre, capitaine 
M. Garnier. 
* Carte du Canal de Mozambique et de Vile 
de Mad., dressée par M. Daussy, ingénieur- 
hydrographe en chef, d’aprés les travaux du 
capitaine Owen, 1858. 

Carte d’une partie de la cote N. O. de 
Madr., comprenant Nossi-Bé, Nossi-Cumba, 
Nossi-Fali, Nossi-Mitsiou, iles situées sur 
cette cote, levée et dressée en 1841, d’aprés 
les ordres de M. le contre-amiral de Hell, 
gouverneur de Bourbon, par WM. Fehenne, 
capt. com. la Prévoyante. 

Plan de la baie de Bavatoubé, située sur 
la céte N. O. de Madr. (Baie Dalrymple du 
capt. Owen), levé et dressé en 1841, d’aprés 
les ordres de M. le contre-amiral de Hell, 
etc., par WM. Fehenne, etc., secondé par les 
officiers de la Prévoyante. 

‘Carte de Vile Mayotte, levée en 1841 et 
1842, d’aprés les ordres de M. le contre- 


Weimar, 


* See ANNUAL, No. II., pp.-250, 251. 


amiral de Hell, etc.,. par MM. $ehenne, 
Protet, et Trebuchet, officiers navales. Dres- 
sée par M. Trehouart. 

Carte de la cote N.O. de Madr., dressée par 
M. Berard, capitaine de vaisseau, en 1842. 

Carte de Vile de Madr., divisée en 19 
provinces et comprenant les iles Comores et 
Bourbon par ¥. Blumenthal, géographe. 
Paris, 1846. Cette carte ne parait pas pré- 
senter toute l’exactitude désirable. 

Plan de la baie de Rigny, levé en 1848, a 
bord du brick le Ducouédic, commandé par 
M. Guillain, captaine de frégate, 1855. 

Plan du port Leven (cote N. O. de Madr.), 
levé en 1849, par M. Bolle, capitaine de 
frégate, commandant la corvette 1’ Artémise, 
assisté des officiers de ce batiment, Dressé 
par M. A. Lefebvre, lieut. de vaisseau. 

Madagascar, from original drawings, 
sketches, diaries, and oral information, b 
F. A. Lloyd, Esq., and Fohn Arrowsmith, 
London, 1850. Cette carte renferme de pré- 
cieux documents sur l’intérieur de Tile. 
(For the value to be placed upon the detail of 
the interior, see Col. Lloyd’s own words, 
quoted on page 267.)+ 

Carte de Madagascar; dressée d’aprés 
les documents les plus récents, Dédiée a 
sa Majesté Radama II. Robdiguet, hydro- 
graphe. Paris: 1865. 

Sketch-map of the Country 20 miles around 
Antananarivo, Madagascar ; by Fames Sibree, 
Fun., L. M.S. London: 1867. (Accom- 
panying Chronicle of L. M. S., Oct. 1867.) 
Very slight and imperfect. 

Central Madagascar. (A small sketch-map 
accompanying Mr. Jukes’s pamphlet Country 
Work in Madagascar, and in Chronicle of 
L. M. S., Aug. 1870.) London: 1870. 

Map of Madagascar; London: 1860 (?). 
Stanford. 

Esquisse d’une Carte de l’Ile de Madagas- 
car, par Alfred Grandidier. Paris: 1871. 
(Illustrating M. Grandidier’s paper read 
before the Paris Geographical Society.) 

. Map (manuscript) of the Central Portions 
of Imérina, shewing the Stations and Districts 
of the L. M.S. Mission. By Fames Cameron. 
Antananarivo: 1873. 

Map of the District under the care of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. Ac- 
companying their Annual Report for 1875. 
By ‘F%. S. Sewedd. 

The Central Provinces of Madagascar ; by 
Foseph Mullens, D.D. London: 1875. 
(Illustrating Dr. Mullens’s book Twelve 
Months in Madagascar.) 





+ The preceding List of Maps is taken from the French work of M. Barbié du Bocage 
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Sketch-map and Sections shewing Messrs. 1876. (To illustrate Mr. Houlder’s pamphlet, 
Sewell and Pickersgill’s Routes across North-East Madagascar.) 


Central Madagascar. Antananarivo: 1875. Sketch-map (manuscript) of the Eastern 
(Accompanying Mr. Sewell’s pamphlet Zhe bara country; by G. Ad. Shaw, L. M.S. 
Sakalava.) (To illustrate Mr. Shaw’s paper in Antana- 
Map of Lake Itasihanaka; by Wm. Fohn- narivo Annual, No. Il. 1876.) 
son. Antananarivo; 1875. (Frontispiece to . West Central Madagascar. Map of the 
Antananarivo Annual, No I. 1875.) District under the care of the Friends’ 
Sketch-map of part of the South-East Foreign Mission Association. Surveyed by 
Provinces of Madagascar ; by Fames Sibree, Wm. Fohnson. Antananarivo: 1877. 
Fun.,L.M.S. Antananarivo: 1876. (Ac- Sarin-taniny Madagascar; nataony Wm. 
companying Mr. Sibree’s pamphlet, South- Fohnson, F. FP. M. A. Nalainy tamy ny any 
East ee aoe Grandidier, ary nahitsiny tamy ny any 


Sketch-map of North-East Madagascar; Cameron, sy Mullens, etc. etc, Antanana- 
by F. A. Houlder, L, M.S, Antananarivo:  rivo: 1877. 


A SHORT CRUISE ON THE NORTH-WESTERN 
COAST OF MADAGASCAR. 


HOSE of my readers who are accustomed to long journeys through 
Madagascar in the filanjana (the native palanquin) will under- 

stand the satisfaction with which, after a journey of five weeks from the 
Capital, broken only by a few days’ rest with our kind friends at Amba- 
tondrazaka, we paid our men at Andérontsanga (a Hova military station 
and port on the north-west coast) and prepared ourselves for our passage 
from thence by dhow to Nosibé. The truth is, we had not been 
fortunate in our choice of maromita (bearers). Their grumbling was 
incessant ; they were never willing ; they seemed to suspect us of some 
deep design of ‘taking them in ;’ and several times we were under the 
necessity of making fresh arrangements with them. Twice we had to 
deal with direct strikes ; once when we were in the wildest part of the 
Sdkalava country they brought us into great danger by their heedless 
conduct; and it was with thankful hearts that we wished them good-bye. 


We embarked at Anorontsanga at sun-down on Wednesday, July 25th. 
Our craft had no cabin, but happily I was able to swing my hammock, 
while my companion, Mr. Batchelor, spread his bed on the deck. The 
next morning was fair and fresh and beautiful, as is almost invariably 
the case in the tropics. Anorontsanga was far behind us, and we were 
soon busy with our maps, getting the native names of the different bays 
and headlands which we passed. There appeared to be a considerable 
population along the coast, and from one river mouth, Baramahamay, 
where we were told a great deal of rice grows, we saw two large dhows 
putting out to sea. . 
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At mid-day we sighted Nésibé, and as‘we neared it the coast of the 
mainland, with its many-mountained outline, was very fine. One peak, 
which ran sharply up through the clouds to a height of some 7000 feet, 
especially attracted our attention. At 4 p.m. we landed at Nosibe and 
presented ourselves at the establishment of Messrs. O’Swald and Co., 
where we were most kindly received by their representatives, Messrs. 
Gaillard and Zumpf. | 


Our time did not admit of a long stay at this island, and we therefore 
contented ourselves with a visit to Hellville, which is its chief town. 
There we found a wide street like the boulevard of a French town, with 
fine stores and dwelling-houses on either side, a large church under 
the care of the Jesuit fathers, and an hotel. It was very strange to find 
ourselves again amid the ordinary tokens of civilized life, and a donkey- 
cart attracted us perhaps as much as the well-appointed mail would 
have done in days gone by. We met some very intelligent Frenchmen 
at the hotel, who most kindly offered us refreshment; and as we rested 
awhile after our hot walk, they poured out their woes to us. They said 
that their country had forgotten them and seemed to have no care for 
them; that there was almost no trade; that it was very difficult to 
procure labour; and, to crown all, that the climate was most unhealthy. 
With these gloomy tones in our ears we wended our way back to our 
kind friends’ house. 


There are, besides the French town, an Arab and a Sakalava village 
of some size, in the former.of which are many merchants from Kutch, 
who go by the name of Hindi. Probably the gloomy description which 
our French friends gave of Nosibe may be in a great measure due to 
that despondency of temperament which is so much fostered by a long 
residence in the tropics; but there can be doubt that Nosibe is extremely 
unhealthy, and that the neighbouring island of Mayotta has for some 
reason become the favourite with the French Government. I must 
confess that, having conceived the idea that Ste. Marie and Nosibe were 
stations full of munitions of war, from which the French were ever 
watching for a fair opportunity of recovering the power which they have 
lost in Madagascar, I was very much surprised at the low condition of 
Nosibe. 

On July z9th we embarked again on board our dhow, and running 
through the narrow channel which separates Nosibe from the island 
of Komba, and passing Tafondro, where lie the remains of Mr. Johns, 
one of the earliest missionaries to Madagascar, we stood across the bay 
to Nosifaly, where we were to pass the night. The voyage was not too 
long, and was most invigorating after the heat of Nosibe. Nosifaly is 
a long low island fringed with the honko or mangrove tree; it is 
inhabited by a tribe of Antankarana Sakalava under a king. As we 
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drew near the shore we saw his majesty seated on a log of wood, with 
his suite about him; and as soon as possible we landed and were 
presented to him. He received us curiously, but kindly, and assigned 
us a comfortable hut which was empty near the shore. To this we 
retired, and before very long we were resting in calm and sweet repose 
from the labours of the day. But this repose was not destined to remain 
long unbroken. I was awakened soon after midnight by angry voices 
near our hut; and in a few minutes the door was burst open and three 
well-armed Sakalava strode in. As soon as I heard them at the door 
I had lighted a candle and secured my knife and watch which lay upon 
the table near me. . | 

The men seated themselves on the floor and commenced their kadbary ; 
by this time my companion was aroused, and then we found that the 
intruder was ¢he owner of the house in which we were sleeping, and 
that, having returned unexpectedly from Nosibe with his friends, he had 
been somewhat surprised on finding that his house was no longer his 
own, and very naturally wished to know the reason why ; and emboldened 
by /éaka (native rum) he took the obvious way of solving the question. 
I think our quiet demeanour had the desired effect, for so soon as we 
had told him that we were foreigners, and that the king had put the 
house at our disposal, he became very amiable and soon left us to 
resume our dreams. I think that this is the only occasion which I can 
recall during my sojourn in Madagascar in which I felt myself to be in 
the presence of imminent danger; we had our luggage with us in the 
house, and at first there seemed no reason to suppose that a forcible 
entry at such an hour had any other object than an attack on us for the 
purpose of plunder. : 

Nosifaly is not very attractive in itself, but the view from it looking 
east is extremely beautiful. It is separated from the mainland by a 
channel so narrow that the cattle are daily driven across to pasture, 
and we had seen them swim back with their herdmen on the previous 
evening. The sea so enclosed has the appearance of a lake, calm 
and blue as that of Geneva. One noble hill on the mainland stands 
prominently forward; beyond this rises another, which, when I saw it, 
was purpled by the distance, while far beyond, clear and blue, rose the 
great range of the Kalabénono, which is a continuation of the western 
escarpment of the great central plateau of Madagascar. ‘This picture, 
with the king and his little son talking earnestly to Mr. Batchelor in 
the foreground, is one which will I hope linger in my brain as long as 
I live. 

On July 31st, as soon as the sea breeze set in, we weighed anchor 
and stood across the bay for our destination, which was the town of 
Ifasy, said to be the direct and ordinary route betwen Nosibe and 
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Vohimaro (on the north-eastern coast of Madagascar). We got on very 
well until about six o’clock, when, to our great disgust, we grounded 
on a sand-bank. The annoyance of this was not so much that we were 
hindered in our course, as that it led us to have serious doubts as to 
the skill of the pilot whom we had engaged at Nosibe. We retired to 
rest, however, with the full hope that day-break would see us at Ifasy. 
Alas! our hope was vain. When I opened my eyes in the morning, we 
were about three miles up a river, the Antdéa, hard and fast. It was low 
water, all hands therefore left the dhow in search of amusement. There 
was a general raid on the crabs, and the operations of the fishing-lines 
were looked at with much interest, for the painful fact became known 
to us that we had nothing but rice to eat. At length the tide arose, and 
we were assured by our pilot that we should soon be at Ifasy; so we 
put out the sweeps and floated up rapidly with the tide, expecting as we 
rounded every corner to see the town before us. At last the branches 
of the trees forbade further progress, and our pilot told us he had 
mistaken the river and gone up the wrong branch! So we retraced our 
steps with much grumbling, and tried another arm, with no _ better 
success; and another, but still the same result. The tide was now a 
quarter ebb, and the danger of spending another night with the 
mosquitoes in the mangrove swamp imminent; for the men became 
disheartened by the repeated failures of our guide, and wearied by the 
constant hard work of the sweeps. Happily, however, we succeeded in 
keeping their spirits up by sharing their labour; and after two or three 
drags, which, with a falling tide, were all but fatal, we succeeded in 
reaching once more the mouth of the river. 

Here we held a council of war as to our course. It was quite clear 
that our pilot was perfectly incompetent, and no one else on board 
pretended to know the whereabouts of Ifasy. At this critical moment 
we espied another dhow, for which we steered, and found that we were 
close to a village from which Ifasy could be easily reached by land, 
while by water it could only be approached at spring tides. We 
therefore decided on landing, which we did on the following morning, 
and placed ourselves under the protection of King Tsimola. 

Before proceeding further I must speak of the birds on the river 
Antoa. The most striking of all is the wdrondsy.* We first saw this 
bird on the Maivarano, as we approached Anorontsanga; I suppose it 
to be an ibis; it is as Jarge as a small turkey, and with the exception 
of the head, points of wings, and tail, which are black, is of a beautiful 
pure white colour. It is a magnificent bird, and we were told very 
good as food, but we had no opportunity of proving the truth of this 
assertion ; judging from its feeding grounds I should expect to find it 





* Ardea bubulcus, Sav. 
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‘fishy. There were also many curlews and sandpipers of various kinds, 
and several species of herons; one of a pure white,—a beautiful bird, 
one blue, and a third of a dusky brown colour. It is curious to observe 
how these various birds seem to preserve their habits unchanged in 
whatever part of the globe they may be found. The sandpiper is just 
the same confiding little creature in Madagascar as in England, differing 
from the birds which haunt our shores and the banks of our rivers only 
in the greater variety of species. And the curlew retains the same wild 
cry, and the same objection to finding himself within gun-range, as in 
England. 

The metropolis of Tsimola—the name of which is Anjlamangirana 
was, we were told, a new town, which was likely to become much larger. 
It consists at present of about ten houses. It is hardly possible to 
conceive a more unhealthy place: it is just a small space of rising 
ground surrounded on all sides by mangrove trees, through which at 
high water the tide makes its way, so that you can get into your canoe 
at a distance of some fifty yards from the centre of the town. It is a 
place in which if a man has no resources in himself, or no books, he 
must inevitably fall back on the animal routine: eat, drink, and sleep,— 
that is, if he be mosquito-proof, for during the spring tides, when the. 
land breeze sets in, these creatures come up in swarms, with a noise like 
a kettle at full boil. Total isolation is the only chance ; you must cover 
your head over completely and run the risk of suffocation if you desire 
to sleep. I have been told that in the north, near Ambohimarina, the 
mosquitoes will kill a calf. I was informed by a credible person that 
on one occasion, when, with his friends, he was travelling and had come 
to the first halt of the day for breakfast, such a swarm of mosquitoes fell 
upon the party as to compel them to desist from their attempt to light a 
fire and fairly to run for it; and I can quite believe that these things 
are true. 

The one occupation of the women seemed to be the manufacture of 
coarse pottery. The soil is a very tenacious clay, from which they form 
their vessels for water, modelling them from the gourds with their hands. 
They place them in the sun for a time to dry, and then kindle a fire on 
the ground and throw in some rice chaff when the vessels are red hot, 
which has the effect of making them perfectly black. 





We found that the journey across Madagascar, which here should not 
at the outside take more than eight days, would cost us five dollars a 
man; and while we were considering what was to be done, we received 
a visit from Tsimola, accompanied by an Arab who had married his 
daughter. They knew our difficulty and proposed a different route. 
They said that they had heard us say how much we wished to see the 
extreme north of the island, and ‘that if we would pay a visit to the 
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king of the Antankarana at Nosimitsio, he would send us up to Ambo- 
himarina and arrange for our journey down thé east coast to Vohimaro, 
and that the cost of this journey would be, comparatively speaking, 
trifling. To such discourse we eagerly inclined ; and we made a bargain 
with Asani to take us to Nosimitsio, and from thence to Ampamonto; 
from which point another king would forward us to Ambohimarina, 
Accordingly, at sun-down we went on board, slept on deck, and at day- 
break were very much delighted to find ourselves slipping away from 
the mouth of the Antoa, where we had lost a week of valuable time. 
The land breeze soon dropped, and we were nearly becalmed. The 
bay was as beautiful as possible, but it began to be very hot, and the sea 
breeze came with the proverbial lingering of that which is much looked 
for; but at last there was a cloud on the top of a hill, and a dark line on 
the edge of the sea horizon ; very soon we could hear an approaching 
roar. ‘Maresaka izy” (it blows), said our pilot; and presently we had 
just as stiff a breeze as we knew what to do with comfortably. It was 
well on the beam, and drove the old dhow along at a spanking pace. 
We were soon inside the bay on which is built one of the chief towns 
of Nosimitsio. There was a heavy wash on, and we seemed likely to 
remain on board, and became rather weary of waiting; but at last two 
canoes came off with the king’s two sons and suite. These lads were 
fine handsome fellows, whose free bearing impressed us favourably at 
once. They looked us over and learned all that could be learned 
about us, and then took us on shore and gave us a house, where we 
made ourselves comfortable for the night. 


The next day we walked across the island to Ampdasindava, the town 
at which Ratsimiharo resides. We were met near the king’s residence 
by Alidy, his brother, and conducted by him to the royal presence. 
The king was seated at the upper end of a long room; on one side was 
a small bed at the north-east corner, and by the king’s side were 
‘important-looking boxes and various drinking-vessels, etc. He was 
seated on a fine carved chair, apparently of French manufacture, and 
was dressed, Arab fashion, in the long white robe, girded, over which 
he wore a dark cloth adéa (cloak), embroidered at the borders, with a 
handsome cap on his head. He was altogether an imposing-looking 
man, very pleasant to us, but there was a- distinct intimation in his eye 
that he could be very much the reverse if he chose. He talked to us a 
good deal, and told us that he loved the English and the French, but 
not the Hova; and that he should have loved the English more if their 
power had not been the means of enabling Radama I. to overcome the 
Sakalava. We wished him good-bye and retired, having intimated to 
him the course which we desired to pursue. We saw him again the 
same day and made him a present, which was a polite way of paying 
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for our journey to Vohimaro ; and_.on the following day, with 24 others, 
we embarked on board Asani’s dhow for the opposite coast, Ampa- 
monto. 

Nosimitsio is the chief island of the Minnow Group. It is a long 
low island, with one very marked headland, which can be seen at a 
considerable distance. It is not nearly so large as Nosibe. ~The 
anchorage is good, and, for the purposes of the prevailing trade, its 
position is most favourable; and I have not the least doubt that its 
advantages are fully appreciated and duly made use of by the fine 
daring fellows who are the subjects of Ratsimiharo. It appears that 
- he is in a manner subject to the Hova power, paying a poll-tax annually 
to Queen Ranavalona, while he is in receipt of a small monthly pay- 
ment from the governor of Nosibe. He shewed us an English flag and 
the French tricolor. The former was so ragged that I promised to do 
my best to get him anew one. From what we could gather there had 
once been a Jesuit priest resident on the island; but he had long ceased 
to reside when we were there, and no traces of his work remained. The 
people were semi-Mohammedan; the king’s sons had, however, been at 
the Fathers’ school in Nosibe. 

The run across to Ampamonto was rather tedious; we had lingered 
too long for the land breeze, and the sea breeze came on late; more- 
over, our suite was too numerous for the dhow, so our night was the 
reverse of comfortable. In the morning we stood in and anchored off 
Antafiambé. Alidy and the rest landed first, and then at last we got 
on shore and were received under a very fine tamarind tree. Dérimany, 
the king, sat in his chair of state, and we in a semicircle around him. 
The grouping was very picturesque, and the effect was much increased 
by the Arab dresses and red caps (the fez) and the silver ornaments of 
the natives. A photograph of the scene would have been invaluable. 
The king told us that the people were gradually finding out that the 
mainland was quiet, and were coming back from the islands to which 
they had fled and were settling along the coast; that they themselves 
were Mohammedans for the most part, since no one had offered them 
anything better, but that he should be delighted if we would send him a 
teacher, and would give him his own children to teach. He informed us 
that the Sultan of Turkey was the greatest monarch in the world; that 
God built his city of Constantinople, and that 72 children of the great 
kings of the earth were sent year by year to be educated there. When 
we shewed them by our manner and words that this was an absurd 
fable, he said: ‘‘Perhaps our children may learn better, but as for us, 
we are too old; we must fare as best we may on what we have got.” 


This coast is the most distinctly volcanic that I have seen in Mada- 
gascar; at one point the lava must have run down to be quenched in 
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the sea, and it quite looked as if this had taken place only last year. 
We hoped to be off again very soon, but our usual fortune delayed us: 
a poor wretch drank himself to death on the day of our arrival, and of 
course until he was buried there could be no hope of a start; so we 
had just to learn a little more patience with as good a grace as we 
could muster, employing ourselves in holding conversations with the 
natives, and studying their funeral customs, etc.; on which, however, 
I wish not to touch, because I know that my companion, who is a very 
accurate observer, intends to record the results of his enquiries.* 

At last, on August 11th, we really made our adieux. A more striking 
scene than our departure can hardly be conceived; there stood the old 
tamarind tree, the sacred tree of the town, and under it our friend 
Derimany, with his followers, while we on board our canoes waved 
our farewells to them. We were really sorry to leave them, for we had 
received nothing but kindness at their hands, and it seemed hard to 
make them no return when we had the means of giving them the most 
precious treasure of all. But we had to content ourselves with the 
reflection that we had at any rate found out a most promising and 
hitherto untouched mission field, which might one day be reached from 
Vohimaro. 

We had six canoes with us, and Alidy had gone before us to secure 
some more for our luggage. We paddled on for some three hours, 
passing three towns on the coast, and landing at a fourth, the name 
of which was Rafandolo ; here we remained for the rest of the day, 
On August 13th we were off at 3°45 a.m. and rounded Cape St. Sebastian 
before sun-rise. We could from thence see the coast as far as Liverpool 
Sound. The sea was perfectly smooth, and now and then we saw turtles 
floating lazily, enjoying the first rays of the sun, while the beauty of the 
coral at the bottom of the perfectly transparent water was a continual 
source of pleasure to us. We landed for breakfast on a sand beach, 
where we found all manner of marine curiosities, especially sponges, 
which I had never before seen in a state of nature. We put in finally at 
a low wretched place, Fararano, on the shores of the bay Béfotaka. 

The following morning we started with twelve canoes. The sight was 
quite new to us, and very beautiful. ‘These canoes are so remarkable 
that I think they are worth describing. I had an opportunity of taking 
the measurement of one, which was twenty-six feet in length, and in 
breadth only twenty-five inches. It was formed of the trunk of one tree, 
and a plank on either side was added to give the necessary depth. 
There was an ingenious outrigger projecting some five feet on either 
side, and on the lee side bounded by a piece of timber shaped like the 
bottom of a canoe, which took the water when she heeled over, rendering 


-* See the following paper by Mr. Batchelor.—ED, 
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her perfectly safe without materially checking her course. These canoes, 
called /dkam-piara, are commonly worked by two men; if there are, as 
in our case, sitters and luggage, the passengers must sit back to back, 
and there is a raised platform for their convenience. In so frail a 
structure it would be impossible to step a mast; they therefore work the 
sail by means of two sprits, which are stepped into holes which run along 
the keel line. If you are going before the wind, the sprits occupy the holes 
which are nearest together ; if close hauled, those which are further apart. 
Soon after we left Fararano a fine breeze sprang up, and we were 
soon rattling along at a surprising pace. I do not think I exaggerate 
at all in saying that we made as much as twelve knots an hour. The 
wash came in and wetted us a good deal, but it was speedily baled out 
again. At last the breeze freshened, and in spite of the outrigger, we 
heeled over a little too much, upon which one of our men got upon the 
windward outrigger, on which he managed to squat and restore the 
equilibrium. Presently, however, there was a crash, and one of our 
sprits gave way, so we had to down sail and paddle to our resting-place. 
We were now nearly abreast of Ambohimarina, and if the breeze 
had not been rather too fresh for us, we should haye landed this evening 
at the starting-place for crossing the island. As it was we had to get 
our food at a place called Talaha, which was interesting only from the 
large quantity of minerals which we found strewn upon the beach, 
chiefly iron and antimony. To a mineralogist this would be a most 
interesting field. As soon as the moon rose we launched again and 
put out to sea. This was quite a new experience: the breeze was still 
fresh, but up went our sail without hesitation, and we were soon scudding 
along at a tremendous pace. The air was chilly, but when the top of a 
wave came in, as it occasionally did, the water was quite warm. As the 
night wore on we were forced to land again, as our course lay in the 
teeth of the wind; and as we were all of us more or less wet, we 
lighted a fire on the long grass, around which we assembled; and I 
think a wilder group could hardly be imagined, nor indeed a noisier one. 
It was the most curious scene I ever witnessed, and the strangest part 
of it was that we two Europeans, with all our luggage, were entirely at 
the mercy of these men; notwithstanding which, with a full sense of 
security, we wrapped ourselves in our plaids and were soon fast asleep. 
There is much more that I might describe: how the next morning 
we landed at Andraimbato, and walked across Madagascar (here only six 
miles wide), the distance to Ambohimarina is about 25 miles, i.e., from 
Andraimbato to the edge of British Sound; crossing the river Antém- 
boka midway, etc, etc. ; but 1 have taken more space already than is due 
tome. I will therefore only say further that, interesting as the whole 
of our journey was to us from every point of view, this portion of it 
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stands out on a pedestal of its own; while the beauty of the scenery, 
the salubrity of the climate, and the simplicity of the people, combine 
to stamp it with a character peculiarly its own. So that while in the 
actual experience of our travelling it is the part of our journey upon 
which we look back with the greatest pleasure, it is no less a pleasure 
to record it for the sake of others, in the hope that some portion of our 
enjoyment may be shared by them. 


R. K. KESTELL-CORNISH, BP. 


BOD coin Tis 


T may interest some who have made the physical geography of 

Madagascar a matter of study, if I say a few words as to the kind 

of country we passed over in our journey from the Sihanaka province, 

in the north-eastern central part of the island, to Anorontsanga; espe- 

cially as the greater portion of our route had, so far as I am aware, been 
previously traversed by no European. 

The Lake Alaotra has been so often described that I need say nothing 
about it, except that, so far as I could make out, the river which flows 
from it to the Indian Ocean is not the Maningdry, but the Manantsa- 
trona, the mouth of which is just a day’s journey north of Fénoarivo ; 
while the Maningory disembogues half a day’s journey further north. 
It appeared from our aneroid that we ascended from the depression 
of the lake to the average level of the Ankay plain, passing 
very high ground on our way. On the third day after leaving 
the Alaotra we entered the ¢éf/ra (uninhabited country), which 
is well wooded and very beautiful. We crossed it in three days. 
This plain land seemed to me to be a continuation of the great Ankay 
plain. Our last day was occupied in crossing a spur of the fine Ambini- 
viny range, which is the eastern escarpment of the central plateau of 
Madagascar in this district. This range bears the inner belt of forest 
corresponding with that crossed at Ankéramadinika (in the road from 
the Capital to Tamatave), and at this point of our route throws a timber- 
laden spur to the east, which we found was a watershed, since on the 
southern side we crossed the River Fandrarazana, which disembagues at 
Manompa, just to the north of Point Larrée (on the east coast), while 
on the northern side we found a river flowing westwards. 

The view from the summit of this spur looking over the Sakalava 
country was very fine. From this point the Ambiniviny range bears a 
good deal to the west, leaving a sort of gap through which we passed 
to the Hova fort of Maharitrandrano on the River Amboadia. 
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The whole of this part of Madagascar has evidently been the scene 
of intense volcanic action. Mandritsdara is beautifully situated on a hill 
which rises from the bank of the River Mangarakara. On the north-west 
and north-east are two fine mountain ranges, the former shewing by its 
name, Bémolaka, that it is an extinct volcano; while in both the form 
of the craters is too plainly marked to admit of a doubt. I think that 
the grand central plateau can hardly be said to exist in this part of the 
island ; certainly there is nothing so marked as the ascent into Imérina 
from Ambodinangavo. Yet at the end of our first day’s journey from 
Mandritsara we slept at the foot of a magnificent crater called Ambdéhi- 
malaza, which forms the western boundary of the central land; and on 
reaching the top of this mountain on the following morning we looked 
far away to the west, flattering ourselves that we could in the extreme 
distance just see the sea-line of the Mozambique Channel. About this 
I will not speak positively, but at any rate there was no high ground to 
obstruct our view. 

Descending into the plain land we came on the following day to the 
River Sofia; two days after which we crossed the Arénda, a beautiful 
stream which had cut its way through masses of red gneiss, and 
reminded me of the Tees at Rokeby. The following day we crossed the 
Atsinjo, after which we reached the Maivarano. This river takes its 
rise in the range of mountains to the north-east of Mandritsara called 
Mafaitrantély. The Sofia rises in the same range from a mountain 
called Ambatohara. The Tsingambala and the Andranofétsy, which 
flow into the Bay of Antongil on either side of Maroantsétra, rise from 
the same high land. The Sofia forms a junction with the Mangarakara 
at the end of the Ambiniviny range, at no great distance to the west of 
Mandritsara, and flows with it into the Bay of Manana. The Aronda 
and the Atsinjo find their home in Narinda Bay; the Maivarano, also 
called the Antamba, in the bay to which it gives this name; while the 
last river which we crossed, the Manongarivo, flows into another bay 
further north, giving, by the silt which it bears with it, a name to 
Anorontsanga. 

I may add to this short sketch that a perusal of M. Grandidier’s 
pamphlet, after I had recorded the results of my own observations, has 
confirmed me in the belief that those observations were in the main 
correct. 

There seemed to be no continuous belt of forest on the great western 
plain, like what is crossed at Alamazaotra and all along the eastern side 
of the island, but there is abundance of wood. I wish I could give the 
result of more scientific observations, but these, I regret to say, were 
beyond my power. 

R. K. K.-C, 
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NOTES ON THE ANTANKARANA AND THEIR 
~ COUNTRY. 


HIS interesting tribe of the natives of Madagascar occupies the 
extreme northern part of the island, their territory extending 

from Cape Amber to about 13° 30° N. Lat. and therefore covering an 
area of over 800 square miles. Erroneously, though almost invariably, 
called Sadkalava, their proper tribal name is what appears at the head of 
these ‘‘Notes.” The literal meaning of this name is the “people of the 
rocks,” and certainly some parts of their country are amongst the rockiest 
to be found in Madagascar. The seat, and one of the former great 
strongholds, of the tribe, while it was still independent of the Hova, is 
called, by way of distinction, Ankarana. This is an enormous, lofty, 
precipitous rock, situated in 13° N. Lat. and in 49° E. Long., just a few 
miles to the south-west of Mount Amber, or Ambohitra, as it is called 
by the Antankdrana. From all that was told me, and I took great care 
in ascertaining the truth of the statement, the rock Ankarana must cover 
an area of some eight square miles and have an elevation of about 1000 ft. 
Its sides are so precipitous that they cannot be climbed unless some 
artificial means are used, such as were employed by the Hova soldiers 
who, with their attendants, were sent in the reign of Ranavalona I. from 
the garrison at Ambohimarina in order to dislodge Ratsimiharo and _ his 
followers, who had gone to Ankarana in order to conceal themselves 
after rebelling against their Hova conquerors. On that occasion, from 
the counsel given by a renegade, weeks were spent in hewing steps on 
the side of the rock most distant from the spot in which the houses of the 
refugees were. Besides having these very precipitous sides, Ankarana is 
thickly wooded wherever trees can possibly grow. The only entrance 
into the interior of the rock, which is full of caves, is by means of a 
dark subterranean passage, a portion of which is extremely narrow, 
allowing only a single person to pass along it at a time, and has on each 
side of it deep water. This secret passage conducts to the village, which 
is built on a part of the rock open to the sky. Altogether, Ankarana is 
one of the most wonderful places to be seen in Madagascar, and would 
well repay being closely investigated. The name ‘Ikarana’ is frequently 
met with in this part of the island. Several of the numerous islets on 
the western coast have no other name, and the well-known port of the 
district called Véhimdro is also so called, from the line of rocks and 
rocky islets which, stretching from north to south almost in an unbroken 
line, makes this harbour one of the best on the east coast of Madagascar. 
In combination it occurs times without number and in every possible 
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way, as Ankarakatovo, the very conspicuous hill to the south-east of the 
Antsingy range of hills near British Sound. 


The country occupied by the Antankarana is without doubt one of the 
finest parts of Madagascar. The two ranges of hills which commence in 
22° S. Lat., and enclose like two ramparts the central parts of Mada- 


gascar, seem to find a termination in Mount Amber; but getting more — 


detached and separated as they approach that point, they allow of the 
existence of wide rolling plains which, being well watered and covered 
with good herbage, supply sustenance for vast numbers of cattle, many 
of which, from want of care and attention, have become quite wild. The 
country is also well wooded, and the exportation of ebony and a wood 
like sandal-wood from its central parts might, if properly managed, be 
the source of great wealth. ‘The rivers, though very numerous, are none 
of them deep, except when they are burdened with the torrents from the 
hills in the rainy season ; and as their beds are very rocky and full of 
rapids, the native canoes are seldom seen upon them. Those of most 
consequence are the Iantoha, which enters the sea six miles north of 
the important, though not very large, village of Ifasina on the west 
coast, and the Irddo, the Lokézy, the Manambato, the Ampdanobé, the 
Bémarivo, and the Lokéda, all of which are on the east coast, the last 
one being the southern boundary of the Antankarana country on that 
side. 


Generally speaking, mangrove swamps are to be found all along the 
seaboard on the.western coast, and at the mouths of some of the rivers 
these swamps are of considerable extent, and are of course hot-beds of 
fever. The land, however, for the most part soon rises, and not unfre- 
quently the traveller meets with hills of some considerable height close 
to the edge of the sea. Amongst the most noticeable of these are 
Kalabénéno, opposite Nosifaly, Andramamba, west of British Sound, 
Antsingy, terminating in the natural fortress of Ambohimarina, to the 
south-east of it, and Alanimérina, to the south of the Irddo. Every 
other mountain and hill, however, yields in everything to /he mountain 
of this part of Madagascar, Ambohitra, or Mount Amber. From the 
time I first saw it, a few miles north of Nosibé, up to the day when it 
disappeared behind the Alanimerina, it was always to be seen towering 
above everything else, with its three summits in the clouds. Its sides 
are clothed with impenetrable forests; and I longed to get where no 
living man has as yet ever been. Though never nearer to it than 20 
miles, I should set down its elevation at about 6000 ft. In outline it 
bears a remarkable likeness to the Ankaratra mountains of Imérina; and 
as I stood one Sunday morning outside the /rano-fiangonana (meeting- 
house) of Ambohimarina, comparing the two, the Hova commander 
came up to me and told me with a smile that he never tired of making 
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the same comparison, and their striking resemblance helped him to feel 
less home-sick. The Antankarana country is full of caves, and with these 
caves the natives associate some strange legends. A cave ina hill seen 
from the banks of the river Lokezy, and called Antséranamborona, is 
said to be in the possession of a spider which has no scruples about 
making a dainty morsel of a large bird. The wild cattle too are supposed 
by the people to be able, by entering some of these caves, to pass under 
the sea and enjoy a change of pasture. 

The Antankarana, a united tribe before their conquest by Radama I., 
have, since their partially successful rebellion under the leadership of 
Ratsimiharo, split into two great parties. Those of them who, in order to 
enjoy more security, were content to remain under Hova dominion and 
rule are only to be met with on the eastern coast. They are not to be 
compared with their cousins on the western coast either in physique or 
intellect, and are at the same time much less numerous. The whole 
tribe, however, is only a small one, and cannot number more than 20,000, 
all told. Those living on the western coast enjoy a good deal of 
independence, and though subject to Queen Ranavdlona, to whom they 
profess to pay an annual poll-tax, yet they do not appear to be called 
upon to do much /anompoana (government unpaid service). French 
civilization is certainly making an impression upon them, and the sons 
of their principal people are mostly educated by the Jesuit priests at 
Nosibe. Ratsimiharo, the chief of this division of the Antankarana, 
-holds his court at Nosimitsio more by might than by right; but both he 
and his adherents have properties and houses on the mainland to which 
they frequently resort in order to look after their cattle and to plant 
rice. It is the ambition of every man amongst this people to possess an 
old Tower musket and a /akana (canoe). They know how to make 
cartridges, and also how to keep their muskets, for I never saw a rusty 
one during the whole time I was amongst them. 

Their /akana are exceedingly graceful, and though averaging some 20 
feet in length, and only two feet across the thwarts in the widest part, 
they will in these go considerable distances out to sea on their fishing 
excursions. They are called for distinction /akam-piara (the fiara in this 
instance being the raised seat in the centre of the /akana, intended for 
people to sit upon, or to place anything which the owner may be trans- 
porting). The western Antankarana have embraced for the most part a 
nominal Mohammedanism. ‘They have adopted the fashion of shaving 
the head, and wear the long flowing dress of the mongrel Arabs with 
whom they are constantly coming into contact; but at the same time 
they tenaciously keep up their own marriage, domestic, and_ burial 
customs. The two former are exactly what they used to be in Imerina 
before the introduction of Christianity, and therefore are well known 
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to the readers of the ANNUAL; the last are somewhat peculiar, and 
therefore of some interest. 

The corpse, after being sewn up in an ox-hide, is bound tight with 
cords so soon as the friends of the deceased think it time the obsequies 
should be commenced (which is not so soon as might be wished), in 
order that great quantities of beef and rum may be consumed by the 
mourners. ‘This marks the second stage inthe mourning. Several times 
every day these cords are drawn tighter, and this process is continued 
until nothing but the bare bones remain. These are then carefully laid 
in a dakam-piara with its two ends cut square, and covered in. When 
this has been done, the burial takes place. The coffin, or what does duty 
for a coffin, is conveyed by the friends of the deceased amidst continuous 
musket firing to the family cemetery on the sea-shore. Very much is 
thought of these burial customs, and an Antankarana will travel a very 
long distance in order to assist at them when being performed over a 
dead relation. A cup and a plate are placed by the side of the coffin, 
and every now and then the surviving friends of the dead go in large 
numbers, and taking rice and rum with them, they hold a feast in these 
caves and cemeteries, and believe that the spirits of their dead ancestors 
and relatives come and join them. Studious care is taken that these 
coffins are renewed before they have rotted away. 

The eastern Antankarana appear to hold the religion which the tribe 
followed when it first came to Madagascar. One supreme God is 
worshipped. Anything unusually fine, such as a very high hill, a wide 
plain, a deep valley, or deep water, is always associated with His presence, 
and regarded in the light of a manifestation of Himself to men. At a 
small village where I passed a night there was a very fine fan-palm, and 
wishing to obtain some of its seeds, I did not hesitate to throw pieces of 
wood and stones at its top in order to bring some down. One of the 
villagers begged me to desist, as the tree was Zanahary, i.e. God, 
adding at the same time that a man who had dared to cut the trunk with 
a knife had been killed the same day by Zanahary’s anger. All evil of 
any kind whatever comes from the /d/o (ghosts), which are also associated 
with certain places and spots. These places and spots are generally the 
scenes of some calamity or unfortunate accident, and are never passed or 
entered without something being done to appease the Jodo. 


Both on the west and east coast the traveller will find people who are 
held in great respect by the others and are called Onjatsy. They are 
a very interesting class, and I am sorry that the information which 
I procured about them is so meagre. ‘They are the descendants or 
representatives—for if what one informant told me be true, the pure 
Onjatsy are extinct—of the old priest caste in the tribe. The meaning 
of the name is ‘holy,’ and peculiar power in still supposed by the 
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generality of the people in the north of Madagascar to belong to them, 
such as being able to perform miracles, and| to bless or curse people 
so as to affect their temporal circumstances. They keep up in their 
religious ministrations many customs which go to show that in the 
religion of this people there must have been at one time ideas of some 
kind of a: sacrificial system of worship. These Onjatsy strictly inter- 
marry amongst themselves. ‘They are, as a rule, bitterly opposed to the 
spread of Christianity. 

The subjoined list of words shows that the Antankarana speak a 
dialect differing considerablyin many words from that spoken by the 
Hova. The d and k of the Hova are sometimes changed in the Antan- 
karana dialect for 7 and #. Swahili is also used, especially by the western 
Antankarana, in their commercial intercourse with foreigners. 


English. Tova. Antankarana. English.  Hova. Antankarana. 
Father dada ada Day andro zova, mahamay 
Grandfather rai-be dadi-lahy (In Hova, mahamay means burning.) 
Mother reny nendry Star kintana ana-kintana 
Good tsara senga, maiva Moon volana fanjava 
(In Hova, maivana means light, as Money vola fanjava 
opposed to heavy.) Ox omby anomby 
Bad ratsy raty Sheep ondry ondrikondriky 
Angry tezitra meloka Clear mazava  zova 
(In Hova, meloka means crooked) White fotsy malandy 
Sick marary manehoka, mafiry (In Hova, landihazo is white cotton.) 
(In Hova, mangirifiry means to be painful.) Woman vehivavy manangy, mpisafy 
Lie lainga vandy Cloth lamba siky 
True marina ankitiny Foot tongotra_ vity 
Bread mofo mokary Tooth nify - hy 
Cooked masaka loky .. Breast tratra haranka 
To cook mahandro mahavoky Rice vary mahatanjaka 
Satisfied voky vintsina © (lit. ‘that which makes strong.’) 
Much, many betsaka — boba Fight ady aly 
Banana akondro _ ontsy Small kely hely 
Dog amboa fandroaka 
Sun masoandro masomahamay 
(In Hova, lit. ‘day’s-eye,’ in Antank. 
‘burning eye.’) R. T. BATCHELOR. 
SSeS 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT’S POEM OF 
MADAGASCAR.* 


N 1638 Sir William Davenant published a volume under the title of 

Madagascar, and other Poems. ‘Madagascar’ occupies the first place, 

and was written in honour of Prince Rupert, nephew of Charles I., and 

well known afterwards in connection with the battles of Marston Moor 
and Naseby. 








* We are indebted for the above to the kindness of a correspondent in Scotland.—ED. 
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Davenant’s poem, though feeble enough, met with high commendation 
from the poets of his own time. Several sonnets were written in its 
praise,* Endymion Porter characterising it a 


.... poem in so sweet a style 
As yet was never lauded in this isle.”’ 


The purport of the poem is to narrate a dream or vision, in which 
Davenant’s soul, as a ‘‘swift pilot,” steered, as he says, to 
ap Tee 
Between the southern tropic and the line, 
Which, noble prince, my prophecy calls thine.’’ 
Standing on a ‘‘crystal rock,” he saw Prince Rupert come in ships so 
manned and great that 


‘‘The sea for shelter hastened to the shore, 
Sought harbour for itself, not what it bore ; 
So well these ships could rule.’ 


And as “‘the navy lay adrift” it seemed as if the wind blew to 
‘‘Make them comely more than swift.’’ 
The English forces having disembarked are welcomed by the 
‘‘Long-lost, scattered parcel of mankind 
Who, from the first disordered throng, did stray, 
And then fix here.’’ 

But suddenly the sound of a battle drum is heard; and a well-ordered 
troop appears with erected pikes, like a ‘‘young leafless wood.” This 
alien force had landed the day before in envy of Prince Rupert’s hopes ; 
“ambitious wanderers” they, who 

‘‘Believe their monarch hath subdued, 
Already, such a spacious latitude, 
That sure, the good old Planet’s business is 
Of late, only to visit what is his.’ 

It is agreed that the question of sovereignty shall be settled by a duel, 
in which the English are victorious; but the vanquished, not content 
with the result, have recourse to battle, the natives standing ‘‘careless, 
safe.” But the 

‘*Proud foes who thought the moon did rise 
For no chief cause, but to salute their eyes,”’ 
perish, their bodies fructifying the soil, the neighbouring river needing 
‘‘No springs to make them flow, but what they bleed.’’ 
The sway of Rupert over Madagascar then begins: 


‘‘Chronologers pronounce his style 
The first true monarch of the golden isle ; 
An isle so seated for predominance, 
Where naval strength its power can so advance, 
That it may take of tribute what the East 
Shall ever send in traffic to the West.’’ 


* See ANNUAL, No. I., page 125. 
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Some now busy themselves 


i 
‘In virgin mines, where shining gold they ‘spy, 
Some root up coral trees where Mermaids lie 
Sighing beneath those precious boughs, and die 
For absence of their scaly lovers, lost 
In midnight storms about the Indian Coast.’’ 


Some from “‘old oysters” rifle pearls, 


‘‘Whose ponderous size sinks weaker divers.’’ 
“Their weight would yoke a tender lady’s neck.’’ 


Some “search the rocks, till each have found 
‘‘A saphyr, ruby, anda diamond,”’ 
like ‘‘living stars.” The fragrant ambergris ‘floats to the shore,” and in 
the woods rich fruits are found. 
But now an awful possibility dawns upon the poet’s soul, the narration 
of which enables him to bring his flattering vision to a close. Thinking 
it likely himself might 


tis oS 6 “twirl a chain 
On a Judicial bench, learn to demur, 
And sleep out trials in a gown of fur ; 
Then reconcile the rich with gold-fringed gloves, 
The poor for Godsake, or for sugar loaves ; 
When I perceived that cares on wealth rely, 
That I was destined for authority 
And early gouts, my soul in a strange fright 
From this rich isle began his hasty flight, 
And to my half-dead body did return.”’ 


Rost. AUCHTERLONIE. 


IFANONGOAVANA: THE ANCIENT SEAT OF 
THE HOVA KINGS. 


N the eastern borders of the Imérina plateau, within about five 
miles of the first and inner line of forest, is a picturesquely- 
wooded hill called Ifanongoavana. This place, although now fallen 
into insignificance, was formerly one of importance, being the residence 
of the most ancient of the Hova kings of whom any record has been - 
preserved. A chief of the Vazimba (a tribe who seem to have been the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Imerina) is also said to have lived there. His 
name was Andrianahitrahitra ; and following him was a Hova chieftain 
named Andrianamponga, who had to wife Rampananambonitany, and 
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who also lived at Ifanongoavana. (See Zeny Soa, July, 1868, p. 82, and 
Tantaran ny Andriana eto Madagascar, p. 5.) 

The following particulars written by an intelligent Malagasy give 
further information about this ancient town :— 


Ifanongoavana is not far distant from Antananarivo [about 27 miles]. 
It is south of Mantasda, on the borders of Amoronkday, and to the east 
of the market called ‘Tuesday of Amoronkay,’ at about half an hour’s 
distance. It is a beautiful mountain, and many people from Antanana- 
rivo come with their families to amuse themselves there. Its appearance 
is as follows: It rises in one mass, but the summit divides into two, the 
southern point of which is called Ifandana, and the north is properly 
Ifanongoavana. The whole hill is covered from top to bottom with 
forest, and the trees are thick and of great size, because the Queen has 
forbidden even a stick to be taken away, and not a piece of wood is 
removed except occasionally by the Andriamasinavalona [the second 
highest rank of the noble clans], when they require any at weddings or 
funerals. | 

There is much that is interesting in this place. As already remarked, 
it is beautifully wooded ; and not only so, but at the top is an immense 
piece of rock, nearly 180 feet square, and level as a threshing floor, with 
green trees growing around it. These are a kind of tree brought by the 
foreigners from distant countries and called ézy, and bear a fragrant red 
flower. ‘There are also small edible fruits growing there, such as those 
of the vwiafdtsy,* the vodramontsana,}| the voantakasina, the voambelirano, as 
well as the voampériferyt and others. [These are various kinds of wild 
berries ; voa is a general word for fruit. | 

Between the two summits of the hill already mentioned there is a 
copious spring of water, which forms cascades amongst the trees, and 
in which crayfish and fish can be caught by the hand. When this 
stream reaches the foot of the mountain on the south-west, it forms a 
large pool, almost triangular in shape, but intensely black in appearance. 
On its north and east sides it is bounded by the wood, but on the south 
is open ground with green pasture. A great many water-birds are seen 
swimming about the pool, and in it there are said to be eels and other 
kinds of fish. We saw there the snares used by the eel fishers. Water- 
lilies grow on the banks of the pool, and the large flowers can be easily 
obtained. 

At the northern base of the hill there is a famous cave called Ankotsa. 
In former times people used to say that the Ranakandriana lived there, 
but that is all nonsense, as there are similar stories told about three 
other caves. [These Ranakandriana were some supposed supernatural 





* Aphiloia theeformis, Benn. t+ Vaccinium ermirnense, Hook., and V, secundiflorum, 
Hook. + Piper borbonense, C. DC. 
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beings, and agents between God and man; see History of Madagascar, 
vol. i., p. 410.] For what is called Ranakandriana is something of 
which neither its substance nor shape nor qualities are known. This 
cave, however, is about six feet wide at the mouth, and its height is 
only about up to the armpit, so one cannot stand upright in it. But 
after entering and proceeding about a dozen feet you come to an 
artificial stone door. Passing through this you can go easily until you 
reach a place which narrows very much towards the middle, so that 
there is no going except by creeping on all fours. But when this is 
past you come into a very extensive cave, so large that the people in 
the neighbourhood say that it is nearly as large as Andohalo [the 
triangular central space in Antananarivo, where many thousands of 
people can assemble |, but whether this is exactly the case cannot be 
affirmed. If, however, it is true, the whole space inside Ifanongoavana 
must be one great cave ; and this is probably the fact, for at the base 
of the hill to the south-east there is another cave, most likely joining on 
to the first. And I fancy that if some one were adventurous enough to 
take lanterns and thoroughly explore the whole interior, a good deal of 
interesting information would be gained, for probably bones would 
be found, and fish living in the dark, for there are pools there, as water 
is found issuing from the cave. 

There is plenty of evidence remaining that Ifanongoavana was 
formerly inhabited, for the hearths and the hearthstones are still 
remaining, as well as the fosse which formed the fortification round 
the borders of the town. But this latter was probably not made in 
the days of those two ancient kings already mentioned, but much more 
recently, for the people living in the neighbourhood tell about the 
inhabitants who lived there in modern times. 


Translated by the EDITOR (J.s.) from Vy Gazety Malagasy, Feb. 1876. 


STUDIES IN THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE. 
NOS. I. AND I. 


NDER a heading like this almost anything referring to the 

Malagasy language might be grouped; indeed it seems customary 

to call everything ‘studies’ for which no other suitable name can be 

found. This being the case, I think I need not apologize for stating at 
the outset what I mean by the term | have used in the heading. 


2.92 STUDIES IN THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE. 


There is evidently in every language a pretty wide sphere of 
phenomena, which properly can neither be placed in an _ ordinary 
grammar nor in an ordinary lexicon, because they partly belong to one 
and partly to the other and partly to neither of them. It is in the first 
place matter of this kind I intend to treat of in these ‘Studies.’ But 
besides this, I would also include such points as, although belonging 
properly to the sphere of grammar or lexicon, have not been sufficiently 
explained in any Malagasy grammar or lexicon hitherto published. 

The reader will see from what has already been stated that I hope 
to give a series of such studies, probably occupying a space in the 
ANNUAL (D.vV.) for some years to come. As the chief subjects to be 
treated of in this way, I may, in illustration of the general plan set forth 
above, mention peculiarities in Malagasy grammar, both in many single 
points, and especially as to its general structure. With regard to this 
last point, there has, in my opinion, up to this time been too much effort 
to make Malagasy grammar conformable to the rules of European 
languages, which cannot of course be done with this language, with its 
Malayan affinities, without forcing it down into a Procrustes bed, 
convenient enough, it may be, for the anatomizing and analyzing 
European investigator of Malagasy, but quite as likely to mutilate the 
language itself as to further its aula and help on and unfold its innate 
creative powers. 

Following this plan, I intend occasionally to discuss questions as to 
the etymology of the Malagasy tongue, and its affinity with other cognate 
languages, both in its grammar and its vocabulary. 

Finally, I cannot but cherish a desire and hope to do to a certain 
extent for the Malagasy language something similar to what Archbishop 
Trench has done in so masterly a way for the English language, in his 
admirable little volume Ox the Study of Words. It is a matter of course 
that I do not expect or hope to rival a work like his,—a hope which 
would be even more foolish than ambitious. The Malagasy language 
would, moreover, neither command the same interest as the English 
does nor offer the same materials for such an undertaking. When I 
mention Trench’s work as my model, it is only in order to let the 
reader understand what I mean, and at the same time to acknow- 
ledge thankfully that my reading of Trench’s book some years ago 
has given me the idea of treating the Malagasy in a similar manner. I 
have for some time past been collecting materials with this object in 
view, and if I could only handle them skilfully, I am sure that such 
topics as “‘Poetry in Words,” ‘‘Morality in Words,” ‘‘History in Words,” 
‘Religious Notions and Superstitions in Words,” etc., i.e. in Malagasy 
words, would prove interesting enough even to readers not exactly 
occupied in studying this language. 
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There is one objection, however, to be anticipated when treating of 
grammatical questions in a magazine like this, and that is, that it may 
often prove very difficult, and sometimes even impossible, to render them 
interesting to the general reader, if they are to be sufficiently minute to 
be really useful to a student of the Malagasy language. With regard to 

‘this objection I really see no other expedient than to venture upon 
drawing largely on the reader’s forbearance. 

Beginning my series of ‘Studies,’ I should have preferred to treat 
first of the Malagasy Alphabet and its laws of euphony, had I not been 
afraid that this would be a subject too ‘dry’ for a ‘study.’ There are 
certainly in this chapter of Malagasy grammar a good many things yet 
to be supplemented, and not a few to be corrected.* But being obliged, 
for the above reason, to leave this subject alone, I will make some 
preliminary remarks as to Malagasy Accentuation,—as this is necessary 
for the right understanding of some of the subjects I shall have to deal 
with afterwards in these ‘Studies,—and then proceed to the first 
question I intend to treat of more ex professo: the Reduplication of Roots 
in Malagasy. 


I—ON ACCENTUATION IN MALAGASY. 


This is a subject which our Malagasy grammars (we have about half- 
a-dozen of them) generally pass over almost in silence, only touching 
upon it slightly when treating of the formation of participles and 
the changes then generally taking place in the accents of the words. 

Griffiths only makes some remarks upon it, as curious as they are 
inaccurate, exactly as you would expect to find them in a book in which 
everything is in confusion. The reason why this subject has been so 
neglected, even in so excellent a little book as Mr. W. E. Cousins’s 
Concise Introduction,t and in the pretty bulky French grammar of Pére 
Ailloud, is, I suppose, that they have all felt the difficulty of forming 
any satisfactory and definite rules; for the usefulness, and, I might as 
well say, the necessity, of such rules is so self-evident that it would only 
be sheer waste of time to try to demonstrate it. In fact there is scarcely 
anything that troubles a learner of Malagasy more than the uncertainty 
of the accentuation, as Jong as he has no rules whatever to guide him. 





* Amongst these last, I would mention, zstar omnium, the oft-repeated assertion that 
the Malagasy o has the same sound as the French’ ow and the German or Italian w. Dr. 
Mullens even goes so far as to make it ‘‘a great mistake” on the part of the first mission- 
aries not to have introduced w instead of 0/ The ‘‘mistake” is that foreigners are inclined 
to mispronounce it so as to make it sound like uw. No one who really knows, for instance, 
the German wz can be a month in Madagascar before satisfying himself that the Malagasy 
o, at least in the interior, is very different from it, although less open than the German o. In 
teaching the Malagasy Norwegian, where we have the same clear « as in German, I have 
in vain tried to make them pronounce it clearly. I once heard dlona (people) pronounced 
as uluna, and turned round in surprise to see the speaker, and lo! he was an imported 
Mozambique slave. 


+ See, however, §{ 35, 36 of his book, 
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But when the question is of giving such guiding rules, we are very much 
in the same position as with regard to the rules for finding the root of 
any given Malagasy word; we can only reduce the possibilities to a 
certain minimum, but beyond this we are not able to go. But even this 
is, I think, an advantage well worth-the trouble of the little work it 
involves. And it is only such a little contribution I intend to offer in 
the following rules. 


A.—THE CHIEF ACCENT: ITS ORIGINAL PLACE IN THE ROOT AND 
IN NON-COMPOUND WORDS GENERALLY. 


I.— General Rules. 


1.—There is a very strong tendency in the Malagasy to put the accent 
on the voof and to keep it there as long as possible, even in the derived 
forms. 


z.—In the root itself the accent is, wherever possible, put on the jirs¢ 
long vowel it contains, if it is not further from the end than the antepenult, 
beyond which the accent can never ascend. 


3.—The place the accent is to occupy among the three last syllables 
of the root depends chiefly on ¢he nature (i.e. the length) of the vowel in 
the last syllable, but partly also on that in the last but one, because the 
laws of euphony in Malagasy make it almost impossible to do justice to 
a long vowel (in the pronunciation) without accenting it; therefore, the 
nearer the longest vowel of a root is to the end of it, the nearer also is 
the accented syllable to the end of it. 


I].—Special Rules to be derived from the above. 
(a)—The Original Posttion of the Accent. 


1.—The accent may be on any, and must always be on one, of the 
three last syllables of the word ; a rule which applies to derivatives and 
inflected forms (as participles, for instance), as well as to roots. 


2.--If the last syllable has the longest vowel in use in Malagasy, i.e. ¢, 
or one of the diphthongs ao (az, e), o¢ (that oz is as much a diphthong as 
ao, I do not doubt for a moment, in spite of the assertions of several to 
the contrary ; to proceed to prove it would be out of my way here), the 
accent is invariably placed on it, in other roots it never is so ;* e. 2 








* Speaking of ‘long vowels” I should mention—what our grammars do not touch—-that 
in Malagasy we have three classes of vowels as regards length, viz. :— 

(a) The dong, enumerated above: ¢ and the diphthongs. 

(6) The txtermediate: o (0 in the suffix £o is always short) and 7=y, 

(c) The short: a and the e that stands for @ (as in ve=va), or is a contraction of a¢ (as 
hendina for haznoina). 

It is important to pay attention to this point, because several others depend upon it; e.g, 
the doubling of consonants in the pronunciation of Malagasy words, --also a question passed 


over in silence by our grammarians, The rules for this doubling of consonants are, generally 


speaking, the following :— 


——— 
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manome, tzahay,* hianao, ttony, etc. Of some doubtful cases I shall treat 
presently (the suffixes, as avao and anay),. 


3.—If the vowel of the last syllable is an intermediate one (e—not 
including the suffix o—or 7=y), the accent is always on the penult (e.g. 
kindly, akondro, hariry, etc.). This rule applies even to introduced 
foreign words ; so ‘apostle’ becomes afoszidély, ‘devil,’ devdly, etc. An 
exception is, however, the o in the suffix ko, because it is short. 


4.—If the vowel of the last syllable is a short one (a), the accent is on 
the penult, if this has a long vowel; if not, it may be on the antepenult 
as well, and is generally so if the word terminates in fa, na, or tra, 
terminations very seldom belonging to the primary root, so that the 
accent in such words really is on the penult of the original root. 

As far as roots only are concerned, it may be said that the accent 
never is on the antepenult, with the exception of those ending in ka, na, 
and /ra, but not even in all of: these, as these terminations may also 
sometimes belong to the root ; as in sordka (a proper name), fandna. 


(0) Lhe Changes of the chief Accent caused by Derivation or Inflection. 


1.—No prefix, however long, makes any change in the accent of the 
root, because the accent never moves up from the end, but only down 
towards the end; e.g. root /a, verb manda (JZ is changed into d), mam- 
panda, mifampanda, mémpifdmpanda, etc. Only it should be observed 
that an auxiliary accent is generally added; e.g. mampifampanda, a fact 
we shall further examine presently. 


2.—If a word gets in derivation or inflection an addition of one or 
more syllables at the end, the accent generally moves one syllable to- 
wards the end; e.g. filanja, filanjdna ; fthy, fehezina ; tthy, tahina ; etc. 

This does not, however, apply to the addition of the light suffixes 
(sufixa levia) ka and ny; e.g. trdno, trdnoko; héry, hériny. In the 
antepenult they would have caused a change (as the accent can never 
ascend beyond the antepenult) if these did not generally end in fa, éra, or 





* It will be observed that in this Reprint the syllables which contain diphthongs are not 
marked by an accent (except in one or two exceptional cases in this paper), because such 
syllables are always accented in pronouncing them.—ED. (J.S.) 





(1) No doubling of consonants takes place immediately after a long vowel (e.g. satky, vatka 
aoka, féta, not pronounced saikky, fetta, etc.). As to diphthongs, this rule I think always 
holds good, but as to the ¢, it may be sometimes doubtful, as this vowel is not so decidedly long 
-as the diphthongs (more like an anceps). In such words as méty it is not quite clear whether 
one ¢ is heard or two. 
(2) The same is the case with consonants being double to begin with; as xg, nk, nd, nt 
utr, tr, dr, ndr, J, and 2, and the liquids (/, m, 7, 7), and soft labials (4, v). ‘ j 
(3) All other consonants are generally doubled in the pronunciation, when the syllable in 
question is an accented one; e.g. Adtaka is pronounced hatlaka; masina, massina; etc. 
The and rare rather doubtful, as some pronounce fiadanana, fiadannana ; dry, orry, etc. 
The same remark applies to the 2, which here is put in the last class, but stands ‘between this 


and the second, 
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na, when these suffixes are not added to, but substituted for, the termi- 
nating syllable of the word ; e.g. sd¢roka, sdtroko, sdtrony. 


3.—If, however, it already rests on a long syllable (e.g. mahay, fahai- 
zana; manomé, fanomézana), or would by the said change be moved beyond 
the root and pass over to the termination, it remains where it is (/a, 
ldvina), if its so remaining does not bring it further from the end than 
the antepenult ; for in this case it is obliged to leave the root and pass 
over to the antepenult of the termination (as in 40; verb, mankato; verbal 
noun, f/dnkatodvana). 


This last rule applies equally to the change of accent taking place in 
active imperatives ; e.g. m/fardina (to weep): imper. also mztardina. It 
is ignorance of this rule that has often made foreigners write and 
pronounce it mzfarainad. The only exception I am aware of is the word 
miaina (to breathe), which is certainly in medical practice pronounced 
miaina, when the patient is emphatically asked to breathe heavily, when 
under the stethoscope; but I am not at all sure that this is not a mere 
European innovation. 


B.—AUXILIARY (SUBORDINATE) ACCENTS. 


I have already alluded to the existence of a kind of auxiliary or 
subordinate accent, balancing the chief accent, and serving almost the 
same purpose as the J/e/heg in Hebrew. The place of this accent is of 
course always Jefore the chief accent (the chief accent is always the last 
one). As to special rules for this auxiliary accent I may tentatively 
make the following remarks : 


1.—If a word is not a compound one, it has generally no auxiliary 
accent, if not more than one syllable precedes the chief accent ; but if it 
has two or more syllables preceding the chief accent, it is a rule that it 
gets a slight accent on one or more places with certain intervals; e.g. 
mdmpandtha, mahaldla, mdmpifdmpirésaka. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that a new subordinate accent is added for every two syllables 
preceding the chief accent. There may, however, sometimes be two 
syllables between the accents, especially when the chief accent has 
descended one syllable by inflection; e.g. dmpifampiresdhana (from 
résaka). 

2.—Compound words have generally one auxiliary accent on each of 
their components, on the same syllable on which these components had 
their chief accent as separate words ; e.g. Ambdto-vindky, Razafin-andria- 
mahéri-tst-alain-tany. In such compound words the accents are put 
without any regard to short or long intervals; as their places only depend 
on the components of the compound word. Most of such compound 
words in Malagasy are proper names, 
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3.—When the chief accent moves a syllable towards the end of the 
word, the subordinate accents are generally not affected by it, if it does 
not cause the interval between the chief accent and the next subordinate 
one to be more than two syllables (e.g. mdnardtsy, anaratsiana); but if 
that is the case, the subordinate accent is resolved into two; e.g. mdha- 
tahiry, part. dhatthirizana ; mchatadidy, part. dhatddidiana. The reason 
is that, as the chief accent cannot be further from the end of the word 
than on the third syllable, the next subordinate accent cannot be 
further from the chief accent than the third syllable.* The other subor- 
dinate accents, if there are more in the word, are generally not affected 
at all by this change. 


To these rules of accentuation I may add a few remarks by way of 
reservation and explanation. 


(a) This subordinate accent is of course no special characteristic of 
the Malagasy language; itis, I believe, to be found in all languages 
more or less, and, in general, depending on nearly the same laws. 
I have alluded to its use in Hebrew as Metheg, which can, like the 
subordinate accent in Malagasy, occur more than once in the same 
word (although this is not often met with), and always on the second 
syllable before the chief accent. In English a similar accent is frequent 
enough, especially in compound words, e.g. intermédiate, conversation ; 
although such a subordinate accent is not in English always put Je/fore, 
but sometimes afer, the chief accent, especially in the antepenult, termi- 
nating in a syllable with a long vowel; e.g. balustrade, céntipéde. To 
this fact there is in Malagasy only a very slight analogy (which is to 
be mentioned later on), because this language has no antepenult except 
in words whose last syllable is short (ka, ¢ra, na). 


(6) It has been stated above that in a compound word every component 
of it gets its own subordinate accent with the exception of the last, on 
which the chief accent invariably rests. This rule applies also to 
suffixes terminating in a long vowel (suffixa gravia, we might call them), 
as these, in taking the chief accent, always leave a subordinate accent 
on the syllable that had the accent before the suffix was joined to the 
word, irrespective of the interval in this way left between the two 
accents. ‘There may therefore in this case, just as in compound words, 
often be no syllable between the two accents; e.g. fdnjakana, and with 
the suffix of the znd person singular, fanjakdnad. The reason is, I 
think, the agglutinative character of the suffixes in this class of lan- 
guages, which makes them very much like the last part of compound 
words. 

* This last rule is, however, not always adhered to, as the subordinate accent, is even in 


such cases, sometimes allowed to remain, where unchanged ; e.g, mampalahélo, fampalahe- 
lovana, 
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It should, however, be noticed that in such cases it is often really 
difficult to distinguish between the ‘chief and the subordinate accents, 
as they nearly balance one another. So, for instance, in the words 
Sanjakanad, fandrianad, sézanad ; both the syllables I have accented have 
pretty much the same accent, and it depends much on the emphasis 
given to the suffixes as to which of them shall be regarded as the stronger. 
If I say: Sezanad tty, fa 10 késa dia chy (‘This is your chair, but that one 
is mine”), I think the suffix has certainly the strongest accent; but 
where there is no such contrast it may often be difficult to decide. 


(c) It was stated in one of the preceding rules that the chief accent is 
always the last one, and that the subordinate accent always precedes it. 
This is certainly, generally speaking, true; but still there is, I think, in 
the antepenult sometimes a slight subordinate accent on the final sylla- 
ble, especially if it is the suffix ko (0); e.g. sdtroka (hat), sdtrokd; par- 
ticularly is this the case when the suffix is contrasted with another one, 
or with another positive case; e.g. Sdtrokd tokéa ity, fa to kosa dia an’ 
dlona (‘*This is verily my hat, but that one belongs to (other) people’). 
Generally, however, a Malagasy would not in such a case use the suffix 
at all, but the possessive pronoun (¢fy), alone or together with the suffix 
(ahtko), and make it the predicate of the sentence, thus: AAy (or ahzko) 
ity satroka ity.* | 

(d) Finally, I do not at all consider these rules for the accentuation in 
Malagasy absolutely sufficient ; on the contrary, some of them I would 
rather call tentative; they may probably with advantage be modified, 
and several exceptions be found, If this first attempt draws attention to 
the subject and induces others to investigate it more thoroughly, I shall 
be satisfied. 


ll—ON THE IMPORT OF THE REDUPLICATION OF ROOTS. IN 
MALAGASY, COMPARED WITH THAT IN. OTHER LANGUAGES. 
As in all agglutinative languages, so also in Malagasy, the roof is of 

the greatest importance. It is different from the root in the Indo- 

European languages, especially in two respects: (1) It is more stable 


and liable to almost no changes; (2) it is a concrete thing and not: 


a mere abstraction, as in Indo-European languages; i.e. it is really in 
use as a word, and does not merely serve as the essential substance of 
words. So, for instance, the Indo-European root p/ag or plak is never 
in use alone, but forms the essential part of the Greek Alesso, as well as 
of the Latin plango, to beat; but the corresponding root véy in Malagasy 
is used asaseparate word, as well as for the formation of the verb mamély 





* After this was written I found that this slight subordinate accent on the final syllable 
of words whose chief accent is on the antepenult has been noticed by Griffiths (see his Gram- 
mar, page 230), although he makes a wrong rule of it. 


a 
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and its derivatives. The Greek root sao or soo is never used as a separate 
word, but forms the substance of sozo and soferta, etc.; but the corres- 
ponding Malagasy root wizjy is used both as a separate word, and 
as the essential part of the verb mamonjy and the derivatives of it, as 
Sdmonjena, etc. 

It should, however, be noticed that although the root in Malagasy is 
a real word, it is a very indefinite one as to the part of speech to which 
it is to be referred. So, for instance, vonjy may be a noun or a past 
participle ; the context only can decide in what sense it stands. In this 
respect too, Malagasy strictly adheres to the characteristics of the group 
of languages to which it belongs. 

The root in Malagasy can be a part of speech without undergoing 
any change whatever. A simple root is, however, very seldom a verb, 
but instances of it occur; e.g. homana (eat), fia (like), éénga, dvy (come), 
ldsa (leave, left). 

The only change the root as such can undergo, besides the euphonic 
modifications at the beginning and end of it caused by the addition of 
suffixes and prefixes, is reduplication, which is really but a putting the 
same root twice, omitting at the joining point the non-essential parts (ha, 
tra, na) of the first root; e.g. /ény, ténitéeny; fomba, fimbafomba; hérika, 
hérikérika ; soratra, soratsératra, etc. The slight euphonic changes taking 
place in connection with it proves this. They are essentially the same 
as in the formation of compound words, and have been treated pretty 
satisfactorily in Malagasy grammars, so I need not dwell upon them at 
all here. What I therefore intend to treat of in the following pages is 
only the change in the sense of a root caused by the reduplication of tt. 

This question has been treated very slightly indeed in Malagasy 
grammars hitherto. What they tell us comes to this, that the reduplication 
sometimes is the means of expressing dzminution, sometimes has a 
strengthening power, and sometimes is indicative of a repetition of what is 
expressed in the single root. To these rules I make the three following 
objections : 

(1) They are scarcely correct as to fact, because it may be difficult 
to prove that reduplication ever has a strengthening power in Malagasy. 
At any rate I would not venture to put this down as a rule without 
teservation. 

(2) They are very cncomplete, as they do not at all touch several 
essential points which evidently require to be explained under this 
subject. 

(3) They are zvrational, and consequently wnscientific, as they do not 
even try to explain why reduplication should express both repetition and 
diminution, and even sometimes (according to them) should have a 
strengthening influence on the sense of the root. 
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After these preliminary remarks I shall proceed to give what I think 
are pretty exhaustive rules as to the influence of the root, adding to 
each rule some explanatory remarks in order to shew the natural 
connection between them, and to prove that they all, taken together, 
only represent the unfolding of one ruling principle without any trace 
of linguistic caprice. 


1.—The repetition (reduplication) of a root indicates the repetition of the 
notion expressed in it; e.g. mandehandeha (root léha), to go hither and 
thither; mzrénireny, to wander about, go now in one direction, now in 
another ; mzverimberina, to go and return repeatedly ; mzhébthéby, mihalo- 
halo, mthévihévy, mthévahéva, to hover; véstvezy, vacillation, rambling ; 
etc. 

This is the fundamental rule for the sense of reduplication, and a very 
natural one it is, as the repetition of the root simply corresponds with 
the repetition of the notion embodied in it. All the other rules for 
the sense in which reduplication is used in Malagasy depend on this 
one, which therefore is the key to all of them. It will be seen too at 
the end of this ‘Study’ that this rule does not apply to the Malagasy 
language only, but is the guiding principle for the sense of reduplication 
in most languages. 


2.—Reduplication is used to express such things and actions as only exist 
as @ PLURALITY 07 @ REPETITION. In such cases the single root is 
not in use at all, because a plurality is essential to the notion to be 
expressed by it; e.g. mzfo/o, to pound; mélalao (=mailaolao), to play ; 
mangetahéta, to feel thirsty ; mzfe/e, to drop (as water) ; karakdra, what has 
regard to many minute points, many small things. In this sense the 
reduplication is often used for onomatopoeia: e.g. mifabatdba, to make 
a noise; mzredaréda to blaze, to flame (very like the sound of burning 
grass); mzfdfofofo, to blow, to breathe; mipdpapapa, to hobble. The 
two last-named words may also serve as instances of a double redupli- 
cation. 

This class of reduplication is very numerous in Malagasy* and has 
analogies in other languages as well. They may in a certain sense be 
called the pluralia tantum of the Malagasy language. To try to give 
an exhaustive collection of instances would be sheer waste of paper, 
as there is not a more common thing in the language than this use of 
reduplication. I would, however, draw attention to the fact that such 
reduplications often express the very notion for which other languages 
have pluralia tantum; e.g. kifafa=Lat. scope; kilalao=Lat. crepundia. 
Cf. also séugosongo,t a kind of thorny plant used for hedges, with the 











* The reduplicate forms are very much less common in the Bétsiléo dialect than in the 
Hova; and probably also in some, if not all, of the other dialects—ED. (J.S,) 
+ A species of Euphorbia, 4, splendens, 
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Latin ‘Al/uralia tantum sentes, a thorn-hedge ; vepres, a thorn-bush, etc. 
In many of the Malayo-Polynesian languages the reduplication is used 
for collectives, which is virtually about the same thing. 

3.—Reduplication expresses states or actions of the MIND in which there 
ts an innate (internal) DUALITY; e.g. musdlasala, midhandhana, and 
midkanakana, to hesitate, to doubt ; Acrahéra, indecision, wavering; @hr- 
ahy, anxiety, distrust, suspicion. The words for doubt generally depend 
on the idea of duality in different languages. So the Latin dudzus, 
which has given birth to so many derivatives, both in the Romance 
languages and in English (e.g. dubious, doubt, doubtful, dubitable, 
etc.), is of course from duo (two) and means, originally, that which is 
almost equally inclined to move in two opposite directions. The 
German Zwezfel, doubt, is of course also from gwez, two; and the Scan- 
dinavian 7Zzvzv/, doubt, is in the same manner derived from the old 
form fve, two. In Hebrew also, seéf, a doubter, is from sadéf, to divide. 
In Greek, of course doze, doubt, is from dyo, two. In Arabic also, 
shakk, to doubt, is certainly radically cognate to shagq, to split, to divide. 
Most of the Malagasy words belonging to this group exist only in the 
reduplicated form. 

4.—Very closely related to ‘doubt’ is @ doubtful, a dubious character, 
which is also expressed by reduplication, as well in adjectives as in 
substantives and verbs. /dfa is ‘another’ with the notion of a dzfferent 
one (cf. Greek heferos in contradistinction to alos); but hafahdfa is 
what people may justly der about, as to the question whether it is to 
be regarded as bad or as good. As, however, in English, ‘a man of 
doubtful character’ is nearer to the bad than to the good one, so also 
hafahafa is almost equal to ‘bad.’ Foméba is custom, but fimbafomba is 
a custom that ought rather not to be a custom, a custom of a doubtful 
character. Cf. similar expressions in Hebrew; e.g. to doa thing with 
leb va leb, ‘with heart and heart,’ i. e. with a double (=false) heart (Psa, 
xli. 2; eben ve eben, ‘stone and stone’=false stones, false weights 
(Deut. xxv. 13; cf. dipsuchos in Greek; Jas. i. 8). I think the same 
sense lies at the bottom of such forms as mureharéha, midvondvona, 
mitdinédina, to be proud, haughty; mahandhana, to hesitate; hdngi- 
hangy, shame ; rédirédy, silly talk, and many others of a similar cha- 
racter. 

Some of these words, as, for instance, fombafomba, may have got their 
sense of blame through the medium of the diminutive sense, of which 
we shall presently speak. It is very common that the diminutive 
has a depreciating sense, because dwarfishness is often an object of 
ridicule. In German, for instance, diminutive forms of verbs generally 
have that sense; e.g. KAvitisiren is to criticise, but A7vztteln (dim.) is 
to criticise unnecessarily and pedantically; cf. also the diminutive 
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nouns A7#/eler, and Kriftler, and many similar, as /undleim (an unimport- 
ant discovery, from fund, a discovery), Lzbeler, flirtation, caressing, 
from Liebe, love; etc. In Latin too, nouns of this kind occur, although 
not very frequently ; cf. such words as homunculus, homuncio, etc. 


-5.—The duplicative sense ts very clearly traceable in the reduplicated 
numerals with a prefixed TSY, Corresponding nearly to the distributives 
and multiplicatives in Latin, although with a somewhat different shade 
of meaning; e.g. zray (one), /stravray, one by one; rea (two), ¢szrdarda, 
two and two, two at atime; /e/o (three), /sztelotelo, three by three ; etc. 

This use of reduplication is very similar to the Hebre w way of putting 
the same numeral twice in a distributive sense; e.g. shebeah shebeah, 
seven by seven (or seven pairs ?). 

In Arabic this is the regular way of forming distributives; see Cas- 
pari’s Arabische Gram. § 333, and De Sacy’s Gram. Arabe, vol. i., § 755. 
In Syriac too the distributives are generally formed in the same way ; 
see Hoffmann’s Gram. Syr., p. 276. 


6.—Less clear, but still, I think, sufficiently discernable, is duality 
as the fundamental idea of reduplication in the COMPARATIVES. This use 
of reduplication has in fact been advanced as proof of its strengthening 
sense, but I venture to think there is good reason for doubting this. 
When I say: J/¢y no dsdratsdra kokoa “ie zo, i.e., ‘This is better than 
that,’—the comparative sense does not depend on the repetition of the 
root, but on the preposition zoho. This is easily proved, for if you leave 
out the reduplication it does not at all alter the comparative sense of 
the phrase. J/ty no ¢sdra noho io is as much a comparative as the former 
one; but if zoho is left out, there is no comparative, even if the root is 
repeated. Consequently the comparative sense depends on the zoho, 
and not on the reduplication. This way of expressing the comparative 
by a preposition corresponding to zoho in Malagasy is, as every scholar 
knows, quite common in Semitic languages, for instance in Hebrew 
(by the preposition mzz). 

If, however, the reduplication in this case is not a means of forms 
comparatives, it is nevertheless a very natural consequence of it. In 
a comparative two things are compared with regard to a certain quality 
both of them share ; one is, for instance, good in one degree, the other 
is also good, but in a higher degree; therefore the word good (sara) 
is put twice (/saratsara), or, in other words, reduplicated. Here also 
the idea of duality seems to be the fundamental one. 


7.—The diminutive sense, so very frequent in reduplicated roots, 
depends also entirely on the idea of repetition, and is therefore only an 
offshoot of the z/erative one. Why is an action repeated? Because it 
has not been sufficiently done at first. Therefore weakness is an idea 
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almost inseparable from repetition. This is seen most clearly in Verbs 
and adjectives ; e.g. mahay, to be able, maharhay, to have some slight 
ability ; revaka, exhausted, réradréraka, rather tired; ma/y, dead, mdti- 
maty, almost dead ; etc. 

8.—A kind of combination of the notions explained in the third and 
the seventh rule is to be found in the reduplication, so common in 
Malagasy, of the adjectives for colours ; e.g. fotsy, white, fo/sifo/sy, whitish 
=grey; mena, red, ménaméena, reddish; mdnga, blue, mdngamanga, 
bluish, etc. The diminutive sense so changes the sense of the word 
as to make it stand very near the nearest related kind of colour. We 
have something analogous in Hebrew, in such words as adamdam, 
reddish ; shecharchor, blackish ; yeragrag, greenish ; etc. 

g.—But besides denoting diminution, reduplication is also made to 
serve another very cognate purpose: 7 gives the phrase in which it 
occurs an air of reservation and modesty, softening down what might else 
seem harsh, and restricting what is felt to be rather strong. In this 
sense it is generally combined with hzany, which is ex professo the 
particle of modesty and reservation. If I ask a modest man if he 
understands a thing well, he will answer: ‘“‘Fan/apdniatro hiany,” or: 
“Flathatko hiany.” (Fantatro, 1 know; hatko, 1 am able to do it, or, 
I understand it.) True the particle zany here chiefly contributes to 
this modified sense ; but there must still be some reason for its tendency 
to associate itself with reduplicate forms. 

N. B.—The connection between diminution and modesty is a very 
prominent feature in Malagasy, and can especially be clearly traced 
where a.Malagasy is asking a favour. ‘‘Mangdtaka pénina kély cho” 
is literally: ‘‘I ask for a little pen,” but is virtually: ‘‘Please let me have 
apen.” A Malagasy will even say: “Jléa misy fardnisa kély hotdka- 
lozanao va?” literally: ‘“‘Have you a small dollar to exchange?” but 
virtually : ‘“‘May I take the liberty of asking whether you have a dollar 
to exchange ?” 

10.—Next to this comes the use of reduplication of adjectives with a 
preceding prefix Tsv, in which fhe idea of repetition 1s interwoven with the 
idea of diminution by an adverb, generally added to verbs, and indicating 
that the action in question is to be performed under a gradual and 
continually repeated application of the modulating and _ balancing 
influence expressed in the adjective from which such adverb is derived ; 
e.g. /simdramora, cautiously. (mora, easy, cautious); /sckelikely=Fr. peu 
ad peu, little by little (Ae/y, small). .Generally speaking, it may be said 
that this use of reduplication is a guarding against exaggeration one way 
or another, and so securing a fair balance. 

11.—Finally, the reduplication of noun-roots with the prefix /sy is 
used to express an imitation in miniature of the thing expressed by the 
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unreduplicated root; e.g. trdno, house, ¢sitrdnotrano, an imitation of a 
house, a little plaything in the shape of a house; d/oma, a human being, 
tsidlonélona, an imitation of a human being on a very small scale, e.g. a 
doll, a puppet. The diminutive sense of the reduplication is here self- 
evident. 

It has been asserted, as mentioned before, that reduplication sometimes 
has also a sérengthening power, but the arguments advanced to prove 
it do not appear to me to be conclusive. The reduplication in compa- 
ratives, which especially has been referred to as a proof, has been 
dealt with under the 6th of the above rules. Other instances adduced 
to the same effect are based on a misunderstanding of the examples 
referred to; e.g., some think that because he/zkely (little, small) is 
more than ke/y, the reduplication has here a strengthening influence 
on the word e/y. But then of course they overlook that the concep- 
tion embodied in the word kely is smallness. If therefore helskely is 
more than e/y, it is, eo zpso, a weaker expression for the idea of smallness ; 
consequently we have also here a diminutive, and not a strengthening, 
influence, as the result of the reduplication. The only phrase I 
remember which seems fairly to admit of being used as an argument for 
the above assertion is the expression mdrimdrina in kabdry (public 
speeches): ‘‘Lazatko aminarto marimarina,” ‘1 tell you plainly” 
(truly), where the connection generally tends to prove that the 
reduplication in such cases has at any rate no weakening sense. But 
as in other cases marimarina is generally joined with hzany to express a 
somewhat reserved assertion (marimarina hiany is almost equivalent 
to “there is some truth in it’), I think the use of marimarina in some 
kabary, where we should have expected marina fokoa, ‘true indeed,’ 
is only meant as a modest way of saying what would otherwise sound 
harsh, which would certainly be in keeping with the tone of such 
speeches, in which sometimes a long paragraph is used as /analan- 
/siny, i.e. a courteous apology for venturing to speak before such an 
assembly. In Malagasy generally, and in the official and court language 
especially, everything must be maléfadéfaka (softened), even in strong 
assertions. , 


When I hesitate to admit that the reduplication in Malagasy ever has 
a strengthening power, it is because I do not find any conclusive proof 
of it, and not because, on general principles, I think it improbable that 
such should be the case; on the contrary, it is in a certain respect 
natural enough that it should have such a power. When an action 
is repeated, it includes both the idea of weakness and of strength, 
just as you view it from one side or the other. If you look to the reason 
why it is necessary to repeat the action, it is its weakness; but if you 
look to the result of it, it is to strengthen it, because the result of repetition 
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is of course augmentation. The Malagasy seem to have viewed the 
reduplication only from the first side ; other languages, for instance 
the Hebrew, have taken into account the second one too, and therefore 
also use the reduplication in a strengthening sense, a phenomenon of 
which we shall see more presently. 

In the preceding sentences, in which I do not pretend to have made 
any new discoveries, but have only systematized and brought under rules 
phenomena known to any one who has studied Malagasy carefully for 
some time, I have only hinted at the analogies to the Malagasy 
reduplication in other languages. This is certainly a subject that would 
repay a more thorough investigation. I cannot, however, here do more 
than glance at it, and must consequently ask the reader to accept’ the 
following remarks only as a mere bird’s-eye view of the paths into which 
such an investigation would lead us. 

If we go to the Malayan and Polynesian groups of languages, whose 
relation to Malagasy is beyond doubt, Iam sorry to say that the means 
for pursuing these researches are very scanty indeed. For in Crawfurd’s 
Malay Grammar, for instance, I find nothing about reduplication except 
a short remark on page 44, stating that in Malay /requentative verbs are 
formed by repetition of the root, of which he gives several examples: 
as barbujuk-bujuk, to go on coaxing ; mangusir-usir, to go on pursuing ; 
bartangis-fangis, to go on weeping, etc. This corresponds exactly with 
what I have shown to be the fundamental meaning of the reduplication 
in Malagasy too. 

From more recent German works I learn that reduplication is of 
very frequent occurrence in the different branches of the widely-spread 
Malayan family of languages, both in verbs and nouns. The sense in 
which it most commonly occurs is certainly the frequentative one. But 
besides this, it is (as, for instance, in the Dayak) used in adjectives serv- 
ing as predicates, when their subjects are plurals, and the predicate is 
emphatically said to belong to every one of the things included in the 
subject (cf. advokda in Malagasy); e.g., “Bua (=vda in Malagasy) fa - 
manis-manis” (=mdmy in Malagasy), ‘‘The fruits are a// (every one) 
sweet.” Here of course the idea of plurality is the governing one. 
The reduplication is also used for forming diminutives; e.g. in 
Mauke, Jdal/a, house, balla-bdlla, a little house; dua, (= Molane ge 
dnaka), a child, ana-dna, a little child; and in adjectives; e.g. 
lélen, black, Jlelen-lélen, blackish; bahandan, red, bahandahandan, red- 
dish. So in Hebrew, edom, red, but adamdam, reddish; and shachor, 
black, shecharchor, blackish. It has also been asserted that the redu- 
plication in Malay sometimes has a strengthening or intensive power ; 
but the instances I have seen adduced in proof of this assertion appear 
to me to be just as doubtful as those advanced in Malagasy to prove 
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a similar assertion.. So, for instance, it has been said that merah- 
merah (evidently=Malagasy ménaména, reddish) should be stronger 
than merah, but the analogy with the corresponding Malagasy word 
(ména), in which the reduplicated form is decidedly the weaker one, 
makes me doubt this very much. Every reader of the Malagasy New 
Testament will see that not very long ago people here thought marima- 
rina was stronger than marina, and consequently used it in translating 
Christ’s words, ‘Verily verily,” etc. But now all admit that this was 
not correct. A similar mistake may easily have occurred in the Malay, 
the grammar of which has also been treated almost exclusively by 
foreigners, as has the Malagasy. 

A remarkable and, as it appears, very frequent use of the reduplication 
in Malay is for the formation of collechves ; e.g. kdyu is a tree, but kavu- 
kaytan is a thicket ; durZ is a thorn, but duri-diri is a thorn-bramble. 
The chief idea is here again that of plurality; so prominent indeed in 
the reduplication in Malay that it seems sometimes to be used simply 
for expressing the plural of a noun; as in va/u, prince, ratu-ratu, 
princes; grviga, house, griga-griga, houses. In many cases, however, 
the reduplication in some Malayan dialects is said simply to serve as a 
means of derivation of nouns from verbs, without any other and more 
special sense; e.g. /imun, to plant, dumun-lumun, a plant; humbul, to 
flutter, humbul-humbul, a flag, a standard; anan, to plait, to interlace , 
anan-anan, something plaited, a net. But even in such words the idea 
of plurality and repetition seems to be the fundamental one, for anan- 
anan is the result of a repeated anvan, and a standard is a thing that 
constantly and repeatedly flutters and waves in the wind. 

In the Polyneszan dialects we meet with much the same use of the 
reduplication as in the Malayan languages. It is chiefly used for frequen- 
tatives and collectives, and for plurality, of which I could give many 
instances; e.g. haere, to go, haere, to go hither and thither (=Malagasy 
mandthandeha) ; luli, to shake, /uli-lulr, to shake repeatedly (= Malagasy 
manetstkétstka). A partial repetition of the adjectives is used to indicate 
plurality in the nouns to which they are added; e.g. in Tahitian /aata 
mattat, a good man, but /aafa maztataz, good men. Reduplication is also 
used in forming comparatives, just as in Malagasy. The examples 
adduced to prove that the reduplication sometimes has an intensive 
power are as vague and inconclusive as in the Malagasy. 

There is, however, one peculiarity in the use of reduplicative forms in 
some of the Polynesian dialects as compared with the Malayan, and that 
is what has been called its ‘simultaneous’ sense, i.e. a partial reduplication 
is sometimes used in verbs to indicate that its agent undertakes the 
action in company with another agent. So, for instance, in Samoan, 
moe, to sleep, but momoe, to sleep together; mofo, to dwell, nonofo, to 
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dwell together. It is so used chiefly in intransitive verbs. It is evident 
that here also plurality is the fundamental idea of the reduplication. 

Next to the Malayo-Polynesian languages come the Melanesian, as a 
group in which reduplication is of very frequent occurrence. But for 
these languages I almost exclusively depend on Dr. Gablentz’s excellent 
work Die Melanesische Sprachen (which originally appeared in the Deuésch. 
Morg. Zeitschrift, 1860), as most of the sources from which he has drawn 
his information have not been accessible to me. Among the eleven 
Melanesian languages of which he treats, I have found the use of redu- 
plication in seven, in some of them entire, in others partial. 


1.—Fiji: as frequentative, as kactkac?, to call out repeatedly; herekere, to 
go a begging, from kere, to beg, to ask for; or, in a diminutive sense, as 
damudamu (Heb. adamdam), reddish ; or as a means of forming a kind of 
collectives out of numerals, as /olu/olu, a trias; ruarua, a dual (cf. 
Malagasy 7zy rorda, the two, considered as a pair); or simply for 
derivation, as ge/e, earth, dust, gelegele, dusty ; rawa, to be able to do a 
thing, vawarawa, what is possible to be done; kana, to eat, kakana, food 
(root kKan=han in the Malagasy hanina). 

2.—Eromanga: where reduplication especially occurs in verbs, partly 
in a frequentative sense (as /aburiburisellat, to wander about, to ramble 
(=Malagasy mirénirény); partly only as a means for forming derivative 
verbs; e.g. umnilasilaswt, to look fine, from xz/aswé, fine looking, good 
appearance. 

3.—Tanna: where the,reduplication appears to be used mostly only 
as a means of derivation ; as zaukurukure, dwelling, from uwkure, to dwell. 
But I know too little of this language to enable me to investigate the 
different uses of reduplication in it. 

4.—Malikolo : essentially the same use of reduplication as in the above 
named, especially in a frequentative sense; e.g. ze, to speak, but zeze, to 
speak repeatedly, to teach ; gemugemu, to tremble. 

5.—The Duauru language in Baladea (New Caledonia). The redu- 
plication seems to express chiefly some bodily or spiritual defect; as 
piapia, weak ; menomeno, to be greedy ; momo, blind. 

6.— Bauro uses reduplication chiefly as a means of derivation; e.g. 
welewete, powerful ; mazmaia, weak ; lagolago, much ; oreaorea, always. 

7.—Guadalcanar: without any traceable definite meaning; e.g. hero- 
hero, weak ; maomao, to be afraid. 

When I note several of these as rather indefinite as to the sense in 
which they use the reduplication, I mean only to say that they appear so 
to me with the scanty materials for investigating them of which I am in 
possession. I do not doubt that a more close examination would tend to 
remove this indefiniteness, partially or entirely. 
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It is rather strange that the Melanesian group, otherwise differing in a 
good many things from the Malayo-Polynesian languages, should prove 
to have so much in common with them as to the use of reduplication. 

As to the use of reduplication in other languages, it can only be here 
said that, although occurring both in the Semitic and Indo-European 
families of speech, reduplication is not in these nearly so prominent and 
characteristic as in the families we have just examined, neither is its 
meaning so definite, although there are some striking analogies. 

As to the Semztic, the reduplication is very seldom an entire one, but 
mostly only partial, one or two letters of the root being repeated. It 
appears here especially as a. means of forming certain conjugations of 
verbs; and through the medium of the verb it influences the derived 
nouns and adjectives of corresponding forms. 

In Zndo- European languages the reduplication is frequent enough, but 
mostly of an inflectional character, inasmuch as the perfects of verbs are 
generally formed by repeating the root. In the original Indian languages 
this seems to have been the rule; in Sanskrit and Old Bactrian it is quite 
common, and in Greek, Latin, and Gothic we have at least remnants of 
it, although partly mutilated and distorted.* 

Much might be added in illustration of the reduplication, but it is high 
time to close an article certainly already too long for the ANNUAL. 
What I have chiefly aimed at is to set forth plainly the different uses of 
reduplication in Malagasy, to bring them under certain rules, and to 
prove that they are all to be derived from ove fundamental idea, viz. /he 
action repeated, the word for it repeated. Finally, I have attempted to shew 
that this my conception of words in Malagasy is entirely in keeping with 
its use in other branches of the same great family of languages, and 
partially and per analogiam also with that of other families. If I have 
been successful in this main point, I am satisfied, even if it should be 
proved that some of my statements want corrections and supplements, as 
they no doubt do. 

L. DAuLE. 


aS SRE 


* This was, in my original manuscript, followed up by a brief comparative review of the 
different uses of reduplication in all the chief branches of the Semitic languages, viz., in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Assyrian, and the most important Indo-European 
ones also, accompanied by many examples from each, showing also to what extent the redu- 
plication in these groups of languages depends on the same fundamental idea as in Malagasy. 
But for want of space I have been obliged to leave this out. I hope, however, that the main 
point in view in this article will not be obscured by it, although the broadness of the argumen- 
tation has of course lost a good deal.—L.D. 
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THE SIHANAKA AND THEIR COUNTRY. 


MONGST the smaller of the tribes inhabiting the districts outside 
A the central elevated regions of Madagascar, the Sihanaka people 
have only recently become known to Europeans. They live in an exten- 
sive plain at an elevation of about 2700 feet above the sea, a great portion 
of which is marsh, its north-eastern corner being occupied by the largest 
of the few lakes found in the island. The plain of Antsihanaka* is really 
a continuation and the northern termination of the extensive valley called 
Ankay, which runs for some 200 miles north and south between the two 
lines of forest on the eastern side of Madagascar, and which forms the 
first great step downwards from the central plateau in going to the 
maritime plains of the east coast. Antsihanaka is therefore enclosed by 
the forests on either side (not very closely, however, as high bare hills are 
the immediate boundary of the plain east and west); while to the north 
the two forests unite and form one line to the extreme. point of the 
island northwards.t| The southern boundary of Antsihanaka is a bare 
undulating country, an uninhabited region separating it from the territory 
of the Tankay or Bezdnozano tribes; which region, only a few miles 
south of the plain, rises into a low inconspicuous ridge forming a water- 
shed ; the Mangéro here taking its rise and flowing southwards, while at 
a short distance on the other side, the streams all flow northwards, and 
form the Lake Alaotra and the river which issues from it and at length 
falls into the Indian Ocean. 

Antsihanaka may be described therefore as an irregularly oval plain, 
about 45 miles in length north and south, and 25 miles broad from east 
to west. The majority of the villages and small towns are on the edge 
of the gently rising grounds bordering the great level plain, with its rice- 
fields and enormous marshes, but some of the villages are in the very 
centre of the swamps, as will be hereafter described. During a short 
tour made by the writer in Antsihanaka in 1874, he was much struck by 
a curious fact in the physical geography of the district, namely, that the 
lines of hills which are seen on either side of the Antsihanaka plain do 
not run in the same direction as the main valley or depression of the 
country, but cut it at an angle of about 45°. That is to say, that while 
the general direction of the Antsihanaka valley is N.N.E. and S.S.W., 
the lines of hills on either side have a bearing of N.N.W. and S.S.E. 
This is seen very distinctly in the map of the district made on the writer’s 





* Sihanaka is the name of the people, zésihanaka that of the country, the latter simply 
meaning ‘At the (place of the) Sihanaka,’ 
+ See Grandidier’s Sketch-map, 
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return home, for many of the ridges'seem to be broken off more or less 
abruptly by the level ground, and then to be continued on the other side 
of the plain. It seemed impossible to avoid the conclusion that by some 
great convulsion in long-past geologic ages a vast rent and depression 
had. been made across the lines of hill in a diagonal direction ; while the 
waterworn and wasted remains of some few of these towards the south, 
forming a line of low detached hills, suggested that probably the action 
of water, either as an arm of the sea or a great river, had completed what 
was commenced by more violent agencies. The unmistakable evidence 
of former volcanic action in the presence of extinct craters and lava 
streams to the west, north, and north-east of the plain, seems to give 
considerable support to the above supposition. 


But it is not my intention here to repeat my own impressions of the 
country and the people of Antsihanaka, having already printed these in a 
small pamphlet.* I wish rather to transfer from the pages of J/san- 
kérintaona (the Malagasy ‘Annual’), 1877, some of the most interesting 
portions of a paper entitled ‘‘Antsihanaka,” pp. 9-35, written by an 
intelligent Malagasy (Rabé, since known as_ Rabe-Sihanaka) who 
resided there as an evangelist for three years (1867-70), and who has 
in this paper collected a variety of information, much of which appears 
to me to be well worthy of reproduction in an English form.t 


The native writer divides his subject thus :-— 


I1.—The Country and what it contains: (1) The Forest District ; (2) 
The Open Plain Country; (3) The Marshes; and, I]1.—Zhe People and 
their Customs: (1) Their Origin and Dialect; (2) Their Occupations 
and Means of Subsistence ; and (3) Their Religion and Supersti- 
tions. 


1.—THE Country. 1.—TZhe forest District. After remarking upon 
the way in which the country is almost surrounded by forest, and describ- 
ing minutely one of the trees found there and its fruit, called voandsivory, 
or voamatahobaratra (i.e. ‘fruit afraid of the thunderbolt’), because the tree 
is said to shed its leaves when a thunder-storm approaches, the writer 
says that the various trees may be divided into three great classes, accord- 
ing to the grain and colour of their wood, viz., (@) Those which take a 
high polish, as if varnished, comprising various species of dark-coloured 
timber trees, somewhat similar to mahogany, rosewood, and ebony ; (6) 
the white or yellowish-coloured woods; and (c) those which are not of 
much service as timber, such as various species of palm and pandanus. 





* To Antsthanaka and Back: Notes of a Journey made for the L.M.S. in July and 
August, 1874. By James Sibree, Jun., Antananarivo, 

+ Lhave to thank the publisher of /san-heriztaona for his readily-accorded permission to - 
reproduce this paper in these pages, 
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India-rubber or fizgotra is also obtained in the forests around Antsiha-* 
naka from what appears by its name (vahivdahena) to be a climbing 
plant.* | 


The products of the forest region are described as chiefly consisting 
of three: beasts, birds, and honey. 


(1) The Beasts he again divides into three classes, viz., (a) climbing 
animals, comprehending many species of lemur, known as amdbdanala 
(lit. ‘forest dog’), and also subdivided into dabakdto,} simpona,t vartka,§ 
and gidro.|| There are two small species called respectively /stdika 
and /si/sy. These are about the size of a small squirrel, and live in 
holes in the trunks of trees, only coming out at night. (4) Then 
come the animals running on the ground. These are the /dsa, hazhay, 
vonisira, and fandloka, and are all small species of Carnivora. The 
fosa is an animal about as large as a moderate-sized dog, with black 
fur [tawny brown (?)], strong muscular claws, and with the contrac- 
tile pupil of the eye seen in the Felide.§ The hazhay, is of course 
the remarkable Madagascar animal otherwise called aye-aye (Cher- 
romys madagascariensis, a highly specialised genus of the Lemuridz). 
The vonisira** is allied to the ferrets and weasels; while the /ana- 
loka is a species of ichneumon (Lupleres Goudotit). Then we 
have something about a mythical creature known as the songomby. 
“There is an individual who says that one evening he was belated, 
and as he was passing the foot of a certain solitary mountain, 
lo! he saw the songomby coming out from amongst the rocks on the 
mountain side ; and he was so frightened that he climbed up atree until 
the creature had gone by. There are also others who say that they have 
heard its voice like the neighing of a horse or a donkey. And there are 
others who say that one day they saw a pair of these creatures, about the 
size of a donkey, but spotted or clouded with red, in the forest to the 
northward. All this, with much besides, is told by the people about the 
songomby, but still nobody knows whether there is really such an animal 
or not.” (c) The creeping animals. ‘These are chiefly serpents, of 
which there are many in the forests, but none of them venomous. A 
new species of serpent was obtained by the late Mr. Crossley (an English 
natural history collector). This was small, its body being only a little 
larger than a spear-shaft, about a fathom long, and entirely white in 
colour. 





* Perhaps Vahea madagascariensis, Bojer. + Lichanotus brevicaudatus. + Propt- 
thecus diadema or Indris diadema, § Chetrogaleus sp. (?). || Lemur mongoz, L.; gidro 
is also loosely used for other species of Jemur. 

§ The native word is used for two animals: one formerly classed with the Viverride, but 
now considered to form a distinct family between the cats and civets, Cryptoprocta ferox, 
Benn ; the other belongs to the civets, Fossa @’ Aubentonit, Gray. 


** Galidia elegans. 
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(2) The Birds. These are numerous in the woods; when Mr. Crossley 
and M. Grandidier were in the neighbourhood, they collected some twenty 
different species. There are, however, none of any great size, all being 
small. Two of these are not found in the forests bordering Imérina: 
one called wdrombangat is a species of shrike, of a most beautiful blue 
colour resembling the finest silk; the other is called /¢/a/rala,§ and is 
a species of warbler. 


(3) Honey. This is extremely plentiful in the forests to the east and 
south of Antsihanaka. ‘The collectors store it up in large earthen pots 
to sell in the cold season, when it is not to be obtained in the woods; 
and when it crystallizes it can be kept for several years. The combs are 
chiefly found in holes in the trees. 


2.—The Open Plain Country. This region is called hay by the Malagasy, 
a word denoting that which is not forest or marsh, but the low rising 
grounds between the two; and is sometimes used merely to denote the 
open spaces free from forest. ‘This part of Antsihanaka comprises about 
three-fifths of the whole of the Sihanaka country, the other two-fifths 
being marsh. 

After describing minutely the lines of hills, which, as previously 
mentioned (page 309), are cut through obliquely by the general depression 
of the Antsihanaka plain, the writer gives the names of the highest 
points of the surrounding hills, viz., Ambéhibérona, which is crossed 
by the road to Ambatondrazaka, the capital, a very steep and rugged 
ascent, but commanding a grand view over the whole Sihanaka country, 
with the waters of the Alaotra shining in the far north. Next to this is 
Ankaraoka, a peak on the eastern ridge of hills, to the north-east of 
Ambatondrazaka. Here, in the days of persecution, the Hova governor, 
Ramanitra, together with a few people in whom he trusted, used to meet 
to worship in secret. Another lofty point is Ankitsika, to the north of a 
large village called Ambohijanahary, at the north-west corner of the 
Antsihanaka plain. [1 well remember seeing this hill during my visit in 
1874, and from its double cone-shaped outline, that is, a small cone upon 
a large truncated one, had little doubt of its volcanic origin. ] The word 
Ankitsika means ‘at a cave,’ and there is said to be a cave (perhaps a 
crater) on the top, where in former times the people from the country 
round took refuge when their enemies the Sakalava from the west made 
a raid upon them. 

This open country of low hills, or fay, is in fact the intermediate 
ground between the lofty ridges surrounding the whole district and the 
lowest part of it, the marshes, and is formed by the lower slopes of the 
high hills, and (apparently) the water-worn remains of the lines of lower 








* Vanga curvirostris, Gm, t Copsycus pica, Natt. 
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hills which, as the writer says, rise up like islands from the level marsh. 
The ground seems to increase in fertility from the south advancing north- 
wards, and consequently the population is more numerous as one goes 
in that direction. There is a large number of villages grouped together 
on the south and south-east and east edges of the plain; then there is a 
perfectly uninhabited region to the north-west; then more villages to the 
north, while at the north-east and east, bordering the Alaotra lake, is 
the thickly-inhabited portion of the whole district, a number of large 
villages being here grouped together. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the villages large tracts of the level marshy ground have been reclaimed 
and formed into rice-fields. Rice is extremely plentiful and cheap, 
and so are bananas and mangoes, the former being very large. The 
sugar-cane also grows to a great size, and is not hard like that in 
Imerina, but so soft as to be easily pressed. All over Antsihanaka geese 
and ducks are kept in great numbers. On the eastern side of the plain 
the valleys between the high ridges surrounding it abound in good 
grass, so that large herds of cattle are kept there. As a protection to 
these, eight of the villages in that direction are considered by the govern- 
ment as responsible, and are called Valovohitra, (‘Eight-towns’); there 
being many cattle-lifters who steal the cattle and take them away to sell 
to the Bétsimisdraka further east. In this part of the country there is 
said to be no fever. The only stone found here is a hard black basalt, 
there being none of the softer white stone used for building in 
Imerina. 

_ On the north-western side of the Antsihanaka plain are fed vast numbers 
of cattle, both those belonging to the Sihanaka and those owned by 
people in Imerina. But they are liable to be stolen by marauding 
parties of Sakalava, who occasionally sweep off a couple of hundred at a 
time. Therefore on this side also there is another cluster of ‘Eight- 
towns,’ the inhabitants of which are held responsible for the protection, 
of the cattle. The chief of these is Amparafaravola, a Hova stockade 
with a small number of soldiers, and where the lieut-governor of the 
province resides. The villages to the south of the plain are chiefly 
inhabited by Hova, but to the north they are mostly Sihanaka. The 
furthest Sihanaka town is a large place called Anosimboahangy ; it is 
about a day’s journey north of the Alaotra, and stands far apart from any 
other, but the population is probably nearly as large as that of Ambaton- 
drazaka (i.e. about 2000). It is situated in the midst of a marsh in 
which 202670* (papyrus) and héranat (a sedge used in thatching houses) 
grow luxuriantly, so that one can only approach it by canoe; and the 
people are even more dirty than the rest of the Sihanaka. Not only so, 
but, separated from the rest of the world as they are, their minds are 


—# Cyperus equalis, Vahl. t Cyperus latifolius, Thouars. 
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most dark and ignorant. There certainly isa chapel there, but it was 
built by compulsion, and there is no one there who can give any 
instruction to the people. 

A word or two must be added about the cattle. These cover the 
country in every direction, and cattle-tending is the chief business of the 
people ; and probably there is no part of Madagascar where they are 
found in such numbers as in Antsihanaka. ‘There is a noble here in 
Antananarivo who’ owns nearly ten thousand cattle there; there are 
others who have five thousand, many have a thousand, and the majority 
of the people haye at least a hundred. The cattle are in Antsihanaka put 
to a use which is not so common in Imerina, that is, in working the 
rice-grounds ; for they do not dig up the ground, as is done here, but 
drive the cattle to and fro over it (water being previously let flow over 
the soil to soften it), and that being done it is sown. The cattle are of 
two kinds: the tame, which are domesticated and used for working the 
rice-grounds ; and those allowed to roam at large in a half-wild condi- 
tion, which cannot be put to such labour. 

Besides keeping cattle, the feeding of geese and ducks is an occupation 
of hardly less importance amongst the Sihanaka. ‘These birds are kept 
in immense numbers ; even the richest people keep geese, as their flesh 
is greatly liked ; and geese, either alive or killed, are always presented as 
a mark of respect to strangers. ‘They are called gisy (geese) there, and 
not vérombé (lit. ‘big bird’), as in Imerina. And on account of their 
abundance, goose-quills for pens, as well as chillies and mats, form the 
tribute paid by the people to the Queen. Guinea-fowls are also plentiful 
and are seen in flocks of from twenty to thirty together; but from their 
shyness they are only found in unfrequented places. 

The smaller animals found in the fay or open country are also 
numerous. They chiefly belong to the family of hedgehogs; of these 
the sdra§ is the smallest, being about as large as a rat, and striped 
longitudinally with white and brown. Its hair is strong and spiny, and 
when pursued and unable to escape, it rolls up into a ball, the spines 
coming off on the hand if it is touched. Larger than the sora are the 
sékina,t which have the same habit of rolling up, and the /randrakat 
(tenrec), which are very abundant and are caught for food, being very 
good eating. There is also a creature called the jaboady,* a species of 
civet-cat. It has a handsome appearance; it is larger than a cat in the 
body and spotted with black, and the tail is barred with black and 
white, about a finger’s-breadth of each colour. The neck is long and 
also the muzzle, but, unlike that of the cat, the ears are erect and 
pointing forwards. It has a very strong scent, yet not at all an unpleasant 





* Ericulus nigrescens. + Echinogale Telfairi, t Centetes ecaudatus. § Viverra . 
Schlegelt, Poll. 
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one, resembling some of the foreign scents brought into the country. 
Besides the above-named animals there are the wild and the tame cats, 
the latter being considered as much better than those in Imerina. 


3.—The Marsh District. Antsihanaka is exceeding swampy when 
compared with other parts of Madagascar. As already stated, about two- 
fifths of the country are marsh, chiefly the central and northern portions 
of it, besides the numerous arms, branching from the main swamp, and 
running up between the surrounding hills to the west and south. These 
marshes or fens may be divided in two: viz., the Aé/rina, or wet ground, 
in which grows the dararafat (a prickly reed) and long grass, and which 
borders the dry ground and the rice-fields. ‘This darara/a is used as fuel 
and for fences for cattle-pens, etc., as well as for making the poorest 
kind of huts. Besides this wet ground or marsh, is the hdfsaka, or bog, 
on which the water is deeper, and in which grow the zozoro and herana. 
These are valuable to the people in many ways, the herana being used 
for thatching and for making baskets and mats. But the zozoro grows to 
a great size, far larger than is seen in Imerina. The largest kind of 
zozoro, called ¢éry, which is as strong as wood, is used for the walls of 
houses. [A number of them being laid side by side, so that two of the 
three sides fit to the next, they are then fixed together by a fine kind 
of cane being passed through each in three places.] Of the zozoro 
are made the very long Azsatra mats called Queen’s mats, which are from 
18 ft. to 24 ft. long. [The tough outer peel or skin of the gzozoro is 
what is employed, strongly plaited together.] From the immense extent 
of marsh these mats are very plentiful and cheap, for all the women can 
make them; so that no Sihanaka duys a mat, for they think that a 
disgrace, as no woman is worthy to be called one, they think, who 
cannot make them for herself. And so the houses of many of the people 
are beautifully clean from the abundance of the mats. 


In the marsh also grows a plant called vondrona ;{ the young shoots 
of this are cooked as a vegetable ; the leaves are burned to obtain potash, 
which they also use instead of salt ; and the flowers make a soft stuffing 
for pillows and mattresses. 


-* Next to the marshes must be described the Lake Alaotra, which 
is an immense expanse of clear water. This lake receives all the 
water from the streams and rivers in Antsihanaka ; its length from north 
to south is about twenty miles, and its average breadth is about four 
or five miles; but at the northern end it branches in two or three 
arms which run up the valleys. The shores are winding, from the 
numerous little projecting points jutting into the water. ‘There are 
plenty of trees bordering the shore, such as mango trees, citrons, and 





+ Phragmites communis, Trin. { Typha angustifolia, L. 
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others. And when the day is fine, and one ascénds one of the neigh- 
bouring hills and looks over the expanse of the Alaotra, the view is 
delightful, for the water glitters like an immense polished looking- 
glass; while the villages built on the promontories stand up from the 
lake as if from something spread out on which to place them. The 
shores are enlivened with the herds of cattle feeding; flocks of birds 
fly over the water; tiny children in their play-boats are fishing, and 
people are going to and fro in their canoes. At the northern end of the 
lake is a small island rising like an oval hill from the water. It is. large 
enough for the residence of a good many people, but it is only used 
for planting Indian-corn and other things. In former times it was 
inhabited, and the people there resisted the Hova bravely for some 
time after they had subdued the rest of the Sihanaka, and it cost 
Radama I. no little trouble before he conquered the island. From 
that time it has not been allowed to be inhabited. 

In these extensive marshes are found wild dogs, and cats, both tame 
and wild, and the jaboady (already described). But there are two others 
which, until, obtained by Mr. Crossley and M. Grandidier, were 
apparently new to naturalists. One, called the dandro, appears to be a 
species of animal something like a wild cat, but with much longer hair. 
The other, called famdlifivoy or tsidikinizozdro, is described as no larger 
than a puppy, and is apparently some species of carnivorous animal, 
probably belonging to the civets. 

The animal life of the lake may be divided into three classes: the - 
crocodiles, the fish, and the birds. The birds are exceedingly numerous, 
but those which go in the largest flocks are the /ahia* and the ssiriryt 
(both species of teal). These are found in great abundance and go in 
flocks of from three to four hundred, so that at evening, when they 
settle down along the shore, one cannot walk along, and the ground 
is black with them. Next to these in numbers are the birds called 
vorontsarat (a species of jacana), and sadakély. These also go in flocks, 
but in smaller numbers, from twenty to thirty together. There are also 
other birds which go in flocks, but do not always remain on the lake, 
but visit it in the summer and autumn; these are called s@ma. This 
sama is a white bird clouded with reddish brown, and with beautiful 
plumage. It is something like a heron in size, but not so long in the 
neck. Its beak is like a duck’s, and its feet webbed ; it does not, however, 
go much into the open water, but is found in lines along the shore like 
a file of soldiers, and there it seeks its food. There are also many 
other birds on the Alaotra, such as the ardsy§ and the angdka (species 
of wild duck), the d/rzka|| (a species of coot), the falévana4 (a species 








_* Dendrocygna viduata, L. T Dendrocygna major, Jerd. ; 453 Parra albinucha, iG. 
St. Hil. ) Sarcidiorntis A inci: Eys. and dnas Melleri, Sclat. || Ldica cristata, Gm. 
q Porphyrio smaragnotus, Temm, 
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of blue water-hen), the wrombemainty (black goose), the famdkistfotra®* 
(a cuckoo-like bird, lit. ‘the breaker of sifofra,! a land-shell), the mdm- 
bonkomana, the vivy + (the dabchick), the Aztanotanot (the name both of 
a snipe and of a curlew), and the faralambotra (a species of wild duck), 
The famakistfotra is like a small black heron, but its beak is about a 
span long, and as small as a pen-holder in length and diameter. The 
bird called mzombonkomana when feeding covers up its head with both 
wings until it has finished. 

Fish are caught in abundance in the Alaotra, such as eels, /dny, 
and /oho ; shrimps and séka/zra, or tortoises, are also obtained there. The 
ony is much esteemed; the flesh is firm as that of a fowl and is much 
liked made into soup. Besides fish the lake also produces other articles 
of food, such as the vdaléfoka§ (a kind of water-lily, the root of which is 
used for food), which are much larger than those found in other parts 
of Madagascar, and the dvzrdndrana|| (the water-yam, or lace-leaf plant). 

The crocodiles in the lake are exceedingly numerous. In the after- 
noon, on the small rocky islets which only rise a little above the water, 
the crocodiles are seen snapping at each other to get space to bask in 
the sun, some being very large and frightful to look at. And in the 
small streams running into the Alaotra they are numerous at all times 
of the day, so that if there are only a few canoes, people dare not cross 
for fear of being upset. 

The rivers in Antsihanaka are small and inconsiderable. They all 
fall into the Alaotra, either directly, or first into the Isdhabé, which 
flows from the south into the lake. This river issues again from its 
north-eastern corner and flows into the sea at Ivéhimasina, being there 
called the Manantsatrana. 


II.—THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 


1.—The Origin of the People, and their Dialect. The origin of the 
Sihanaka is still held in traditional remembrance by them, for they are 
said to be a mixture of Hova and Bezanozano (the tribe inhabiting the 
Ankay plain or valley to the south). For in former times, while there 
was still no settled government in Imerina, many Hova fled away north- 
ward to Antsihanaka; and the famines in Imerina also drove others to 
go there. And it was so with the Bezanozano: they left their unpro- 
ductive soil in Ankay, and went northwards to the more fertile country 
of the Sihanaka. And thus was formed the Sihanaka tribe. 

In colour of skin the majority are not very different from the Hova. 
And their dialect may be called old-fashioned Hova; for it sounds 





* Cochlothraustes Delalandet, Temm. + Podiceps minor, L. + Gallinago Berniert, 
Pucher, or Vumentus madagascariensis, Br. § Nymphea stellata, Willd. || Ouvirandra 
Senestralis, Thouars. ; 
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provincial and broad to us, and some of their words are perfectly 
different ; and yet still the mass of the language is undoubtedly Hova. 
The differences between the two forms may be described as follows :— 


(2). Words which are kept by the Hova to denote one thing only, 
but which the Sihanaka still apply to many things. And this class again 
may be subdivided thus :— 


(i.) Words which are now no longer used here in Imerina except 
in personal names. Thus the word mzvény is there used instead of mzéry 
(to hide one’s self), and the word manjary there means that which is 
beautiful, or proper, or suitable ; these words are obsolete here, except 
in personal names, such as Ratsimivény and Rasdamanjary. 

So also in other names, for the months are called Asdra, this word 
being used in combination with others for all the twelve months, 
as Asdrabé, Asdramandrony, Asdramanitra, and Asdramantsina ;* while 
in Imerina the word is retained only in the name of the month of the 
fandroana (New-year’s festival), Alahamady, which in speeches and 
congratulations is still called Asaramanitra.t So also the words vdlana 
(word, speech) and /aria (chat) are obsolete here as regards daily use, 
being only used in proverbial expressions. 


(ii.) So again, there are words still used here, but which have become 
specialised to one meaning only, while in Antsihanaka they have a 
much wider application ; such as the words minona, mandrasa, améénana, 
etc. etc. For mnona is only used by the Hova to express the drinking 
of the /angéna (poison ordeal), while the Sihanaka use it instead of 
misotro, to express drinking anything, as water, broth, rum, etc. So also 
mandrasa is here used only to express the division of meat by cutting it 
up, while the Sihanaka use it for dividing anything whatever, as money, 
food, etc. And so again with the word amdbenana, which is here only 
used to express guarding the sovereign, or the town, or a gateway; but 
there is used in a slightly altered form, ambesana, for taking care of 
anything whatever. 


(2) Words which are common to both Hova and Sitanakas but which 
are altered in pronunciation, thus :— 





Fiova. Szhanaka. ffova. Sthanaka. 
Vehivavy -Vivavy Azy An’ azy 
Varavarana Varambarana Tongotra Hongotra 
Sotro Setry Zozoro Zorozoro 
Ahy An’ ahyt Takotra Fandrakotra 
Anao An’ anao 


* Asaramantsina is the month when the fish are caught in greatest abundance, so that the 
villages are almost unbearable with the smell of them, 

t+ See ANNUAL, No. II. p. 209. 

t This kind of double objective in the personal pronouns is also found in the dialects of 
the Sakalava, the South-east coast and Tanala tribes, and I believe also in the Bétsiléo. 
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The 2 in these words is pronounced long and nasal, as if it were 
Angn’ azy,* etc. 

(c) Words which are used as enclitic particles, and almost like 
auxiliary verbs, and not in use by the Hova; such as azka, edy, kale, 
avy, etc. These two first seem simply ornamental or expletive additions ; 
while ka/e is much like the ka used by the Hova as a’ strengthening 
expression at the end of a sentence; and avy is used in a discriminative 
or partitive sense not in use in Hova; e.g. Jzdho dvy tsy handtha=Tsy 
handeha cho; Izy avy tsy ho avy=Tsy ho avy izy. 

The word f¢ (long ¢) is an interjection ; and ehé (common enough in 
familiar talk in Imerina) is used instead of /sia (no). These two words 
are also used at the end of a sentence to express a high degree of 

astonishment. 
) &(@) Altogether different words, but whose meaning can be easily seen 
from their connection in a sentence, thus :— 


Flova. Sthanaka. fiova. Sthanaka. 
Zavatra Antsinika Sahafa Antova 
Mijanona Mandravoka Ampombo Mongo 
Hoho Angogo Andrao Salabe 
Ampy Tieka Herana Vendrana 
Ny ambony iha- Ny ambany iva- 
vian’nyrano Araka lanan’nyrano Aneva 
Ny atsinanana Ambony Ny andrefana Ambany 
Ambany Ampidina Tsihy fitoerana Takabana 
Ambony Anambo Loahana ' Foahana 
Antanety Lasiray Nangy 


2.—The Occupations of the People, their Means of Subsistence, and their 
Flouses, Dress, and Burial Customs. Their occupations are chiefly, 
tending cattle, growing rice, fishing, and making “aka (rum). 


(1) Cattle tending. Almost every family keeps cattle, save the very 
poorest ; tending cattle is their chief occupation, and there is nothing 
the people like better than to follow their herds and camp out in the 
pastures with their wives and children. The day of cutting the ears 
of the young animals (so as to distinguish them from those of the 
Queen) they keep as a day of rejoicing, killing oxen, and feasting. But 
yet very few milk their cattle, for they prefer the broth from fish to milk. 


(2) Rice planting. As has been already said, there is a large extent of 
rice-ground under cultivation; but the people do not dig the soil or 
transplant the rice, as is the custom in Imerina, but cultivate their fields 
in the following way: First of all they make a number of low earthen 
banks (called ¢andrano), which are not intended to divide off the differ- 
ent properties, but to hold the water, those having rice-grounds on the 
same level making but one of these /andrano, That being done, the 








* The nasal 2 seems universal everywhere but in Imerina, 
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oxen are driven round and round over the ground to be planted, over 
which the water has been allowed to flow and to stand a few inches deep; 
and when the soil has been well turned over, so that no grass is left 
growing, then the rice is sown, and there it is left until it is reaped, for 
they neither transplant it, nor weed the ground, nor look after it in any 
way, as is customary here. One is reminded of our Lord’s parables 
(Matt. xiii., Mark iv., Luke viii. 4-18, etc.) when seeing their customs, 
because when the sower has but just left, a cloud of birds come and eat 
up the grain which does not sink into the ground ; and when it grows up, 
some grows among thorns, for there is a species of thorn called ré/ra 
which springs up in the midst of the rice-fields and is far more vigorous 
than the rice; and besides this kind there are numerous others. 


When the rice is ripe, it is reaped and heaped together in round stacks, 
which sometimes are of a considerable height and size. After a 
time, when it is thoroughly dried, it is taken from the top and 
threshed out with a stick. Men only thresh rice, from two upwards, 
according to the size of the stack, striking in regular turns. Fresh sheaves 
are continually added to the heap, the chaff and grain falling through 
the straw to the ground. After being sifted to separate the chaff from 
the grain, the rice is carried home to be stored, the straw being burned 
or left to rot to manure the ground, for they do not use straw as fuel. 
They do not store the rice in pits, as in Imerina, but in baskets (sdm- 
pitra), which, however, are there called wélovdry, and are made of 
zozoro platted together and set up, much like a high circular rice bas- 
ket, and in these the rice is stored. In the Sihanaka villages these rice 
stores are kept outside the house, or in the fields, and roofed over, 
but in the villages, where there are Hova, they are kept in the house 
for fear of being stolen. The people are not in the habit of measuring 
the rice itself, but they reckon it by the number of these stores or 
volovary ; for the richer Sihanaka have seven or eight or more of such 
stores, each of which is from twenty to thirty feet in diameter and 
about eight feet high. 

(3) #ishing. Catching fish in the Alaotra and in all the numerous 
streams and pieces of water is the business of both men and women. The 
men angle for eels, the women dredge for small fish in the shallow water 
(using a kind of. basket like a large sieve), and the little children fish 
with bait. All the children have a tiny canoe, in which they go fishing 
in the early morning from six until nine o’clock, when they all return 
home, for their small canoes would be upset by the wind which rises 
as the day advances. The women catch by dredging small fish called 
‘oho, and shrimps. These they dry in the sun, sew up in baskets, and 
take for sale to the markets, some being even brought into Imerina. 
A fish called foxy is prepared for sale by a number being strung together 
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through the gills on a piece of fine cane or reed, and then singed over a 
fire so as to dry them quickly. 


The fish caught in these different ways is not only consumed by those 
who catch them, but is sold in the markets, many becoming wealthy 
by their sale. There are some who own from ten to twenty slaves, 
and from a hundred to two hundred cattle, all bought from the proceeds 
of the fish they have sold. So that often when a person is conceited 
about his property, they will banter him by calling out: ‘‘What’s the 
price of a sprat P” (lit. a fony or fatdraka, one of the smallest fish.) 
Until very recently all the sales were done by barter, exchanging fish 
for cloth or rice, etc., but money is now mostly used. It is their custom 
for the men not to bring home what they have caught, but to leave it 
by the water-side for the women to fetch. All round the Alaotra fishing 
is the chief occupation of the people. 

But there is a village called Androhoro, the inhabitants of which do 
nothing else. It is situated amongst the zozoro and rushes to the south 
of the Alaotra, and the people there are most curious in their habits, 
for they are almost like wild men and are extremely superstitious. They 
are greatly addicted to astrology and observing lucky and unlucky days. 
The year they divide in twelve, some months being good and others 
bad, some powerful and others weak; each month also they divide in 
a similar way; each day even they also divide into a number of parts 
from the morning to the evening; and if any stranger comes to them 
on a day which they consider unlucky, or on one of the divisions of the 
day, or of the month, which is of bad omen, they will not allow him 
to enter the village, but make him remain outside, and there they 
bring him food. Should he, however, persist in coming in, they say 
he will certainly come to harm, either dying in the town, or being so 
ill as to lose his senses, or will be lost and not find how to advance 
or retreat, becoming hopelessly adrift amongst the rushes on the 
water. For there is no road to this village passable on foot; one must 
go by canoe; and even this road is difficult to find, for it is in the 
midst of the dense zozoro, winding about so that the village is not seen 
until you are close upon it. So the people there have no intercourse 
with any others except on a certain day, when they go out to sell the 
fish they have caught. Their rice-grounds even are amongst the reeds 
and rushes, and the market they go to is one by itself by the water- 
side, as one emerges from the dense zozoro. 

In the rainy season, when the water rises, it enters into the houses 
of these people; and this is what they do then: They put together 
several layers of zozoro so as to make a kind of raft; so that as the 
water rises, this raft rises upon it too; and upon this raft they make 
their hearth and beds, and there they live, rising and falling with the 
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water, until the rainy season is over and they can live on the ground 
again. On account of their isolation from all others these Anorohoro 
people are more uncivilized than even the majority of the Sihanaka, 
and they have quite a different dialect from them. These are some 
curious stories about the simplicity of these people’s ancestors, whether 
true or not, it is difficult to say. Once upon a time, it is said, they 
were cooking eggs, and boiled them a long time to make them soft; 
_ but after repeated trials, finding that they got harder and_ harder, 

they flung them away, saying: ‘‘Things like these are not fit to be 
eaten.” Another story is that some of them had a single slave, and so, as . 
there were not enough to paddle the canoe properly, one said: ‘‘Come, 
let’s cut him in two, and put one half at the head and the other at the 
stern ;” which they accordingly did, expecting that then the canoe would 
go on properly ; but as the canoe stopped altogether, they found to their 
astonishment that cutting a slave in two had only the effect of killing him. 

(4) Making Spirits. There is abundance of /oaka (rum) made in Antsi- 
hanaka, and the manufacture of it is thought not worthy to be called 
work, as it is the occupation of poor old men and women and of slaves, 
The /oaka is made of sugar-cane, and also of séva* and véanantsindranat 
(Cape gooseberry). They do not make more than three or four bottles 
at each distilling, and it is sold at twopence a bottle. In every house 
toaka is to be found, and every one drinks it, for they think it shews a 
want of respect to visitors if they have no /oaka to give them. Whatever 
be the business in hand, whether funerals or rejoicings, nothing can be 
done without drinking /oaka. 

(5) Their Houses. Most of the houses are made of zozov0 and reeds; there 
are a few made with upright wooden planking (/rano kétona), but only 
those belonging to the wealthy. The majority are of zozoro, and the very 
poorest of reeds. The houses differ from those in Imerina in having 
a window to the east, and on the western side the door is to the north 
and the window to the south (reversing their positions in Hova houses). 
The putting up of the framework of the house and the door and window 
frames is the share of the men; but the filling in of gzogoro, and the 
matting and finishing it off, is the women’s share. Both the floor-mats 
and the lining of the walls are all of the fine mats (Azhy hisatra); the 
houses have no divisions, the hearth being at the south-west corner 
(where the door is in Imerina), the fixed bedstead, with the head to the 
north, at the south-east corner (called in Imerina;the ‘fowls’ corner,’ as 
they roost there, the fixed bedstead being at the zorth-east corner), 
and the space between the hearth and the bedstead being the place 
of honour, where the master of the house sits. (In Hova houses, the 
north end, co avdra-pdtana, ‘north of the hearth,’ is the place of 


* Buddleia madagascariensis, Lam. + Physalis peruviana, L, 
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honour.) When the food is cooked, the mistress of the house serves out 
the /aoka (meat or vegetables eaten with the rice), although she may 
have a number of servants. | 

Around the house, just under the top of the framework, there is a 
row of shelves, fixed something like book-shelves, sometimes, however, 
occupying only three or two of the sides. On these are arranged 
covered baskets placed in order; and if there are two rows, earthen 
dishes with a raised foot or stand are placed on the upper one, and the 
baskets on the lower one. North of the centre post two pieces of wood 
about the size of a spearshaft are hung about a yard apart, and on these 
a number of mats rolled up are always to be seen. 

The plaiting of mats and baskets and making the earthen dishes is 
the business of the mistress of the house, assisted by her female slaves, 
for it is considered a disgrace to buy such things; and it is the men’s 
business to get wood from the forest, and not to buy it. The east side 
of the house from north to south is considered the upper part, and the 
west side the lower; so when visitors enter the house, they ask them to 
advance to the east side to sit down. 


(6) Their Dress. Most of their Jamba are of coarse voffa cloth, but the 
young girls wear unbleached calico and dark blue stuff. The lamba they 
call sémbo. The women wear some kind of jacket or skirt, but the men 
wear a kifamby or cloth wrapped round the loins. The lamba worn by 
the women is called /dmda salovana, and is a cloth sewn together at the 
ends, into which they get, like getting into a bag,* but the men’s Jamba 
are folded round the body, and the end thrown over the shoulders, as is 
the Hova custom. 

They never wash their Jamba, for they think that would soon wear 
them out. It should be said, however, that this is chiefly the custom of 
those who do not mix much with the Hova, and who have as yet been 
little affected by instruction or by Christianity. : 

There is a disease which attacks young persons of both sexes called 
soratra or trimba ; it is a consequence of licentious habits, and those 
affected by it are like people in hysterics. If they see a vdrondriot (a 
bird, a species of roller) or that large black moth called kdkabémaso (lit. 
‘the enemy with big, or many, eyes,’ alluding to the large spots on one of 
the death’s-head moths), they are apt to have an attack; and sometimes 
if the women have a dress thrown at them, it brings on a fit, and they 
groan and breathe hard, as if going to die, unless medicine is promptly 
administered.f 


* The mats worn by the Taimoro and Taisaka women are made just in the same way; see 
South-east Madagascar, p. 50. 

+ Leptosoma discolor, Herm. . 

+ This would appear to be somewhat like the Jmanénjana or dancing mania; see Mada- 
gascar and its People ; p. 561—565,. 
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(7) Their Burial Customs. When any one begins to be seriously ill, he is 
taken secretly out of the village and conveyed to some out-of-the-way 
place, where no one is allowed to see him except one or two people to 
nurse him. And should the disease increase and the patient die, the 
corpse is brought up again into the village and then lies in state. 

Their customs when watching a corpse are as follows: A number 
of women, both old and young, sit in the house containing the corpse, 
and the chief mourners weep, but the rest sing and beat drums. The 
funeral dirge they call sdry, for it cannot be properly called singing ; 
and all the customs together are termed andrdvana; and there is no 
cessation in them day or night until the burial, although that sometimes 
does not take place for a week, in the case of wealthy people. The 
dirges sung on these occasions are distressing and strange to hear, and 
shew plainly their ignorance of the future state and of what is beyond 
the grave ; for the dead are termed ‘lost’ (véry), lost as people are who 
are left by their companions and do not see the way to go home again ; 
and death they look upon as the messenger of some hard-hearted power, 
who drives hard bargains which cannot be altered and puts one in 
extreme peril (lit. ‘in the grip of a crocodile’), where no entreaties 
prevail. The dead they call ‘the gentle (or pleasant) person ;? and they 
will not allow his wife and children and all his relatives to think of 
anything but their bereavement and the evil which they have to expect 
from the want of the protection they had from the dead; for now “the 
pillar of the house on which they leaned is broken, and the house 
which sheltered them is pulled down, and the town they lived in is 
destroyed, and the strong one they followed is overcome.” And after 
that they declare that the living are in trouble and seem to agree that 
it had been better not to have been born. 

While they are yet singing in the manner just deaths a man goes 
round the house and sings a dirge in a melancholy tone; upon hearing 
which those in the house stop suddenly and are perfectly still. Then 
the one outside the house proceeds rapidly with his chant as follows :— * 


“‘Oh, gone away! oh, gone away, oh! 
Is the gentle one, oh! the gentle one, oh! 
Ah, farewell, ah, farewell, oh! 
Farewell, oh ! ! farewell to his house ! 
Farewell, oh! farewell to his friends ! 
Farewell, oh! farewell to his wife ! 
Farewell, oh! farewell to his children !’’ 


Then those indoors answer ‘‘Hazé/” as if to say ‘Amen.’ 
Then they enquire and reply as follows, those outside asking, and the 
others in the house answering :— 


‘‘What is that sound of rushing feet ?”’ 
The cate: : 
‘‘What is that rattling chinking sound ?” 
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“‘The money.”’ | 
‘‘What is making such a noise ?”’ 
“The people ;’’— 
referring to the property of the deceased. Then the one outside the 
house chants again :— 


“Oh! distressed and sad are the many! 
Oh! the plantation is overgrown with weeds ! 
Oh! scattered are the calves! 
Oh! silent is the land! 
Oh! weeping are the children.”’ 


Then those in the house answer again, ‘Haze /” 


Then the one outside the house begins again :— 


‘“‘Oh! gone away, gone away is the gentle one! 
Farewell, oh! farewell!’ etc. etc. 


Then the one outside goes away, and those in the house begin again. 
Meanwhile the men remain in another house called ¢rano lahy (men’s 
house, or male house), and continually bring ¢oaka (rum) and cooked 
meat for the women to eat, and there is a great noise and disturbance. 
And every evening they kill a number of oxen and buy quantities of 
toaka ; but on the final days of watching the corpse they bring up into 
_the village a great many oxen, and all the men take their spears and 
spear the animals to death all over the village; then every one takes 
what meat he pleases, except the head, for the heads of all the oxen 
killed are collected together and placed one over another on long poles. 

And when the corpse is about to be buried, the widow is decorated 
profusely with all the ornaments she possesses, wearing a scarlet lamba, 
with beads and silver chains on her neck and wrists and ancles, long 
ear-rings depending from her ears to her shoulders, and silver orna- 
ments on her head. Then she is placed in the house so as to be 
seen by everyone, so that (they say) it may be seen how her husband 
adorned her while he was yet living; and when the people go away 
to the funeral, she remains still in the house and does not go to the 
grave. And all the cattle which were the property of the deceased, 
together with those of his family as well, are brought up near the 
village so that people may see their numbers. Some of the oxen are 
taken to the path by which the corpse is to be carried, and when the 
corpse approaches, men go before it to spear the oxen and lay the 
carcases on the road so that they may be stepped on by those who 
carry the corpse. If the grave is at some distance, this is done a good 
many times before the procession reaches it. And one man following 
the corpse carries on his head an earthen dish filled with burning 
cow-dung ; and when it is deposited in the grave, the dish containing 
the burning cow-dung is placed at the head-stone. They say that the 
reason of this is that the dead person may be able to get fire should he 
chance to be cold. 
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When the corpse has been placed in the grave, a man knocks at the 
door of the tomb, or on the stone covering it, should there be no door, 
and calls out: ‘‘O thou, Such-an-one, whoever it is that has bewitched 
thee, let him not hide, let him not be concealed, but break him upon the 
rock that the children may see it, that the women may see it;” and all 
there also join in this adjuration. And after that the earth is filled up 
against the door of the grave. 

And when the relatives and friends have returned home and see the 
widow sitting in her grand clothing and ornaments, they rush upon her, 
tearing her dress and violently pulling off all her adornments, so as to 
hurt her, and say at the same time: ‘‘This is the cause of our not 
having our own” (meaning, that she has caused the death of their 
relative) ; for they believe that the vimana, i.e. fate or luck, of the wife 
is stronger than that of her husband, and so has caused his death. 
And so when all her ornaments have been stripped off, they give her a 
coarse vofia lamba, and a spoon with a broken handle, and a round 
dish with the foot (or stand) broken off, and her hair is dishevelled, and 
she is covered up with a coarse mat; and there under it she remains 
all day long, and can only leave it at night; and whoever goes into 
the house the widow may not speak to them. This broken dish and 
spoon already mentioned are what she eats with ; and she is not allowed 
to wash her face or her hands, but only the tips of her fingers. She 
endures all this sometimes for a year, or at least for eight months; 
and even when that is over, her time of mourning is not ended for 
a considerable time afterwards. And she is not allowed to go home to 
her own relatives until she has been divorced first, like all wives who are 
divorced, for the relatives. of her husband divorce her. 

The children of the deceased fetch wood from the forest, choosing 
a durable kind, with a tall straight trunk, with two branching forks 
like the horns of an ox; and this they erect on an open piece of ground, 
or by the road-side, as a remembrance of the dead, just as an upright 
stone (/s¢ugambato) is erected in Imerina. This tall post thus set up 
they call jivo. [In Hova jzvo means alamp.] 

And the house in which the deceased died they leave, and no one 
occupies it again; they do not pull it down, but let it fall to pieces of 
itself, but they do not go away from the village [as do the Sakalava]. 
They called such houses ‘broken houses’ (/rdno folaka) ; but the custom 
is now falling into disuse. 

3.—Their Religion and Superstitions. I happened to converse with a 
very old man about these, and enquired of him concering the religion 
of his ancestors. And his reply was: ‘‘We had no religion except 
making offerings (sdrena) and sacrifices (called /sakafdra by the Sihanaka, 
but fanalamboddy, i.e. ‘the discharge of a vow’ by the Hova) while our 
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country was still separate from the Hova as regards government; but 
when the country was conquered by Radama I,, then was first brought 
here the idol called Itsimahalahy, which is at Ivéhil4va. And when 
soldiers came to stay at Ambatondrazaka, they brought Ramahavaly ;* 
but notwithstanding that,” said he, ‘‘we regarded its worship only 
as government service which must be performed, for we did not see 
the meaning of it; for the only idol (or charm) we Sihanaka made 
use of was a charm for preserving cattle, and that we did not worship, 
but it was taken by the herdsmen into the pastures with them. And 
besides that we followed the leading of the mpanazary (a kind of priest 
or diviner), and the last of the mpanazary were those brothers at 
Andranoavo who said to the people: ‘It is not right to hold slaves, but 
let there be a community of wives and children, for there is no difference 
between people’ (i.e. all are on an equality). But the people could not 
stand that, and so they said: ‘Let us fetch a king to reign over us, 
for how can we share our wiyes and children with our slaves? So the 
people went up and told ~Radama that the Sihanaka would be his 
subjects, and declared their sorrow at what the mpanazary had said, 
who wished to take away their slaves and have all wives held in 
common. When Radama heard that he encouraged them and said: 
‘If any one dares to give your wives to your slaves, don’t be afraid, for 
I am coming!’ Radama, however, did not come himself then, but sent 
soldiers to attack the village where the mpanazary lived; when the 
mpanazary heard that, they fled to the Sakalava country, and so there 
there are no more of them here in Antsihanaka. And later on a great 
many charms (ddy) have been introduced, and I know nothing much 
about these; and now again you have come and tell us about God; 
and I suppose, my son, that you will yet see this God of whom you 
speak.” I replied: ‘That is perfectly true, father.” 

This is what that old man said to me. It was old Fihandroa of 
Makary with whom I conversed. 

These mpanazary, according to the description the Sihanaka give 
of them, were a kind of prophet. There is a wide-spread tradition 
among the Sihanaka, which they say came originally from the mpanazary, 
which is very remarkable if true, and not an invention of later times, 
as follows: ‘‘In the latter days, when the very young shall bear children, 
and people shall have white hairs in middle life, and lose their teeth 
when young, and there shall be /oaka made of séva (see p. 322), then 
shall come some white people who shall do good to the land; and 
blessed shall he be who lives in that day.’ And this is why I call 
it wonderful, for it seems like a prophecy speaking of the present days ; 
and it was not one person who spoke of it to me, but many people, 








* One of the chief idols of Imerina ; see, ANNUAL, No, I., p. 112, 
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and their accounts all agreed, except as to the direction from which 
these white people were to come; for some said that the mpanazary 
had declared they were to come from the south, while others said they 
were to come from the east. And those who talked about this tradition 
with me seemed to think that the preaching of the Gospel was the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy of the mpanazary. And the words of old Fihandroa 
also made me think a good deal, for the word about ‘‘all people being 
one” seemed also like the words of the Gospel. But it cannot be denied 
also that what they relate of the mpanazary describes their having done 
exceedingly questionable things, just like the doings of the diviners. and 
astrologers now ; but there are no accounts of their having made idols. 

And these were their customs in offering sacrifices, which were still 
followed by the people when I was living there (1867-70) :— 


4.—Customs with regard to Persons newly recovered from Sickness. They 
summon all their relatives and the heads of the tribe to which they 
belong. And when the people are all assembled, an ox is tied up on 
the west side of the house, and its head turned to the north-east corner 
(26r0 firarazana) ; it is not killed at once, but they place a dish filled 
with live coals near its mouth, and put incense (émboka, a gum) and 
fragrant wood (favozo) upon the fire. And the person who acts as 
priest (the chief person among the sick person’s relatives) brings water 
and sprinkles it on the ox from its tail to its head. That being done, 
the priest stands and proclaims to the assembled people as follows: ‘‘This 
is what is declared to you: The ox is to be killed ; it is not wealth more 
than the cattle-fold can hold, and it is not money more than the basket 
can hold, and it is not thrown down by the cord, but because [its owner ] 
was ill and sickening of it, yet is living through the blessing of God and 
the ancestors; therefore now the ox is to be killed, and we ask the 
thanksgivings of you our friends, for thanks and prayers are not asked 
_ for by the spoonful, and not desired by the dishful, for it is you whose 
thanksgivings bring prosperity, and whose regrets bring reverses.” 

Then the people answer thus: ‘That is true, therefore thanksgivings 
and prayer do we offer: May what we do here benefit and do good; 
may the one who was sick have no return of the disease, may the healthy 
not be sick.” 

Then the priest takes the long knife (a knife set apart for special 
use) and the fragrant wood, and says: “This ox is not killed -because 
disliked, and is not eaten because it is meat, killed to-day, substituted 
by another in the morning. I throw away the evil at the foot of the 
fragrant wood (meaning what is in his hand), /ambala manga, midina 
maséro (1 do not know the meaning of these expressions), up on the top 
of the rising ground to be carried away by the wind, on the hill-side 
to be swept down by the flood, in the valley to be drowned in the water; 
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gone to the grass not grazed on by the cattle, to the field where rice does 
not grow.” ‘Then he scrapes a little of the fragrant wood upon the ox. 

And then he calls out as follows: ‘Thou art invoked, O god (lit. 
‘male god’), O goddess, rising in smoke, in fragrance, riding upon the 
ridge pole, wearing the silver lamba in which thou dressest, sitting on 
the golden chair and the silver box, for thou knowest the water 
becoming man, that is the ambonga not put out by the water, not smoke. 
Thou art invoked, art implored to bless, and art sought to give life. 
Mandriankonany” (i.e. Amen). Then he scrapes again the fragrant wood. 

{Here follows a long invocation, in which the sun and moon are 
called upon, and then a number of supernatural beings, whose powers 
and properties are described. A good deal of this is very obscure 
and would require a pretty full commentary to make it intelligible. 
It is curious that one of these beings, who is called Ravéronkdobohébo, 
is described as a human being having wings, ‘‘a messenger of God, 
quick to descend, quick to ascend, like the shadow in the west, 
reaching the high, reaching the low.” How like a dim tradition of 
the angels, ‘“‘who fly very swiftly,” this is! These other beings seem 
to be regarded as having power over times and seasons, and over the 
birth of children, as filling all space, giving food and plenty, guarding 
the crops from hail and storm and bringing them to _ perfection, 
increasing property and wealth, and guarding both it and life. Then 
God is invoked, who is said not to go alone, but with several other 
beings whose names are given. Then the ancestors are invoked, then 
the four quarters of the compass, to bless and prosper. And should any 
spiritual power have been left unmentioned through the ignorance of the 
worshippers, it also is invoked to bless and benefit. | 

‘‘The broken stone is leaned on, and the withered tree is leaned on, 
but Thou, O God, art leaned on by day, leaned on by night, art implored 
to bless, art asked for life.” And when that is finished, all the people 
with one voice reply: ‘“The thanks we present here, and the offering 
we make here, may it do good, may it benefit, O God, O Creator !” 

And then the ox is killed and divided among all the people there, 
but the part from the sirloin to the hump is the the share of the priests. 


RABESIHANAKA., 
<> 


[1 think it will be seen from the above that our native friend has made 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of one of the tribes of this great 
island, and of that part of the country in which they live ; and it may be 
hoped that many of the traditions and folk-lore of the Sihanaka will yet 
be preserved for comparison with those of the Hova and the other tribes 
inhabiting Madagascar. | EDITOR. (J.S.) 
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NOTES ON THE TRAVELLER’S-TREE. 


URING my journey to the south-east of Madagascar I was much 
interested in noticing many particulars in connection with this 
beautiful tree (Urania speciosa, or Ravenala madagascariensis, Sonn./, 
which is so plentiful in the island and gives such a unique character to 
the scenery of the maritime plains and thelower slopes of the hills which 
are covered with the outer belt of forest. 


This tree belongs to the order M/usacee, although in some points its 
structure resembles the palms rather than the plantains. It is immediately 
recognized by its graceful crown of broad green banana-like leaves, 
arranged at the top of its trunk in the shape of a fan. The leaves are 
from twenty to thirty in number, and from eight to ten feet long by a 
foot and a half to two feet broad. They very closely resemble those of 
the banana, and when unbroken by the wind have a very striking and 
beautiful appearance. ‘The trunk varies very much in height according 
to the situation of the tree. On the coast plains where, with the 
pandanus, it is the dominant form of vegetation and has plenty of room, 
its average height is from fifteen to twenty feet to the base of the leaf- 
stalks; but in the forest, where it has a crowd of rivals in obtaining light 
and air, it shoots up to heights of eighty, ninety, and even a hundred 
feet. The trunk is from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter; it is of 
a soft spongy texture and not of much service as timber. 

We first met with the Traveller’s-tree when emerging from the deep 
valley of Ivohitrosa in the southern Tanala country and coming into the 
more open and level plains. From this point we found it all along our 
route as far as Vangaindrano south, and then again along the coast 
northwards to the Mananjara. From here also we found it all up the 
valley of the river until, on gaining an elevation of more than 2000 feet 
above the sea, we saw the last specimens of the tree two or three hours’ 
journey north of Ambohimanga in the Tanala. The above height 
appears to be the limit of the Traveller’s-tree in Madagascar; it is never 
found in the central plateaux of the island, which average from 4000 ft. 
to 5000 ft. elevation above the sea-level. 


While travelling through the Taimoro country I noticed that the fruit 
ig seen on almost every tree, forming three or four clusters of sheaths, 
about a dozen in each, somewhat resembling in shape and size the 
horns of a good-sized ox. ‘These project from between the leafstalks, 
two in full bloom, and the other two generally dying off, or shedding 
the seeds, or rather, the seed-pods. ‘These are oval in shape, about two 
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inches long and yellow in colour, something like very large dates, but 
with a hard, woody, fibrous covering. When ripe they open and shew 
each pod dividing into three parts, each of which is double, thus 
containing six rows of seeds about the size of a small bean. Each seed 
is wrapped in a covering looking exactly like a small piece of blue silk 
with scalloped edges. 

While waiting in a part of the belt of wood bordering the shore near 
Mahavélona, we had an opportunity of testing the accuracy of the 
accounts given of the water procurable from the Traveller’s-tree, about 
which, although backed by the authority of Mr. Ellis, and an illustration 
in one of his books,* I had always felt rather sceptical, as somewhat of 
‘a traveller's tale.’ In fact I had never before seen the tree where plenty 
of good water was not procurable; but here there was none for several 
miles, except the stagnant and offensive water of the lagoons. We 
found that on piercing with a spear or pointed stick the lower part of 
one of the leaf-stalks, where they all clasp one over the other, a small 
stream of water spurted out, from which one could drink to the full of 
good, cool, sweet water. If one of the leaf-stalks was forcibly drawn 
down, a quantity of water gushed out, so that we afterwards readily filled 
a large cup with as much as we needed. On examining a section of one 
of the stalks, a hollow channel about half an inch in diameter is seen 
running all down the inner side of the stalk from the base of the leaf. 
This appears to collect the water condensed from the atmosphere by the 
large cool surface of the leaf, and conducts it downwards. The leaf- 
stalks are all full of cells like those of the banana. After three hours’ 
walking along the shore in the heavy sand with a hot sun overhead, we 
were thankful to draw from these numberless vegetable springs, and 
blessed the Traveller’s-tree. There is a slight inaccuracy in the illus- 
tration of this tree in the Zhree Viszts ; the drinkable water is drawn from 
the zznermost leaf sheaths, not from the outer ones, as there shewn. 
These latter only yield brown and old water, which is not so good for 
drinking. 

But this is only one of the many benefits the coast tribes derive from 
this beautiful tree. All along the east coast the houses are made of a 
slight framework, filled in with the midrib of the leaf of the Traveller’s- 
tree in the same way that the zozéro (papyrus) is used in Imerina, and 
looking almost exactly like the zozoro. These leaf-stalks, which are 
called faldfa, are fixed together on long fine twigs so as to make a kind 
of stiff mat.. One of these forms the door on either side of the house, 
being shifted to one side or the other as required, and is kept from 
falling by sliding within a light pole hung from the framework of the 
house. The flooring, which is always raised above the ground, is made 








* Three Visits to Madagascar, page 303. 
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of the bark of the Traveller’s-tree, pressed flat so as to form a rough 
kind of boarding, and is called r@paka. And the thatch of every house 
is the leaf of the same tree, which forms a very neat as well as durable 
covering. The Traveller’s-tree might therefore, with equal or greater 
propriety, be called ‘the Builder’s-tree.’ 


Until very recently I had always believed that the Traveller’s-tree was 
peculiar to Madagascar, but since writing the above I have been 
surprised and interested to find that it,—or at any rate a tree strangely 
similar to it—is found also in the Malay Peninsula. Ina book entitled, 
The Land of the White Elephant: Sights and Scenes in South-eastern 
Asia; by Frank Vincent, Jun., an American traveller (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, 1873), at page 10g, in speaking of 
the neighbourhood of Singapore, the writer says: ‘The road [ Orchard 
Road, leading from the town into the interior of the island] is very 
pretty, being lined by tall bamboo hedges and trees which, uniting 
above, form a complete shade; the beautiful faz-palm or ‘Traveller’s- 
fountain,’ —as it is sometimes called—will deserve especial notice, with 
its immense spread of feathery leaves, constituting an exact semicircle.” 


The tree is not again mentioned by the writer, but on the page 
opposite to the one from which the above extract is taken is a beautiful 
engraving of this “Traveller’s-fountain,’ which seems identical with our 
Madagascar ‘Traveller’s-tree,’ except that it has a larger number of 
leaves in the semicircle than is usually seen in this country. There are 
forty-eight in the engraving, which is evidently from a photograph. 


As far as | am aware this fact has not been noticed by any other 
traveller; but, if the trees be identical, it is another interesting link of 
connection between Madagascar and the Malay Peninsula. 


EDITOR. (J.S.) 


HOVA DECORATIVE ART. 

T has already been pointed out in the ANNUAL that, as compared 
| with some of the other Malagasy tribes, the Hova seem never to 
have developed anything worthy of being called a distinct and special 
style of ornament.* While, however, this is correct as a_ general 
statement, one does occasionally meet with isolated examples of 
decorative art, which seem to shew that here and there, in individuals, 
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there is a certain amount of artistic feeling. All who have seen the 
elaborate ornamentation of the walls of some of our village churches 
must have felt that in some instances the native artist employed has 
shewn taste as well as ingenuity ; and that with a little guidance, and a 
few hints and suggestions for conventionalizing somewhat more the 
natural objects employed in decoration, this native ingenuity and skill 
might be trained to produce very appropriate adornment for the walls of 
buildings for religious worship. 


I was much struck by a piece of wall-painting which I found four or 
five years ago in a country church at Ambatolaivy, some thirty miles to 
the west of the Capital. The ornamentation covered about two-thirds 
of the wall behind the pulpit ; and had it been the custom in our churches 
to place our communion tables ‘altar-wise’ against the end wall, the 
painting might have been taken for an elaborate altar-piece or ‘dossal.’ 
There were, however, no figures, or even attempts at representing such 
natural objects as leaves or flowers, but only combinations of lines and 
circles, and curves and zigzags, ina variety of colours. But the most 
noticeable feature was that, both in the forms employed, and in the key 
of colour pervading the whole, there was a remarkable resemblance to 
the style of ornamentation which may be seen in the medizval wall- 
paintings still remaining on the stone-work of a few of our ancient 
Norman and Gothic churches in England (now alas! rapidly disappear- 
ing through the destructive rage for so-called ‘restoration’). In fact the 
whole formed a kind of elaborate diaper, and the colours employed, 
mostly the native clays of various shades of brown, buff, chocolate, and 
black, with sparing use of the primary tints, were at.a distance all blended 
in a kind of neutral tint or purple haze. Indeed the untaught native 
artist had unconsciously succeeded in accomplishing what more laboured 
attempts often fail to do. The chief difference between this Hova 
decoration and the medizval examples was the absence in the former of 
any distinctively sacred emblems or monograms. But the similarity of 
things so far apart both in time and locality struck me as curious and 
suggestive. I regret to hear that this piece of decoration has lately been 
effaced or destroyed in the rebuilding or repairing of the church. 


EDITOR. (J.S.) 


* See ANNUAL, No. II., p. 193. 
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THE BETSILEO: COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 
I.—THE COUNTRY. 


T has been stated, and the statement taken for granted, that the 

- Bétsiléo country extends from Imérina, the land of the Hova, 
on the north, to the Ibara on the south; and that this vast district of 
about z00 miles in length and 50 in breadth is divided into two parts, 
the North and South Betsileo. But this is entirely a foreigner’s idea 
and an Englishman’s division, and is neither recognized by the present 
ruling powers in the island, nor comprehended by the Betsileo them- 
selves. After diligent enquiry for several years, I have found that the 
northern boundary of the province, as understood by the people them- 
selves, is the desert* to the north of Ambddifiakarana, three days’ journey 
south of Antananarivo. The farthest point south is the forest north- 
west of Imahamdanina and east of the Ibara, from which it is separated 
by Andringitra. The eastern boundary is the great forest, of which 
that portion on the plateau belongs to the Betsileo, and that on the 
lower eastern plain to the Tanala. The boundary on the west is more 
indistinct : Middéngy is the most western town, is on the boundary line, 
and is inhabited by a mixed population of Betsileo and Ibara. North 
and south of this to the west appears to be a wilderness* containing a 
scattered population, partly Ibara and partly Betsileo, and this, although 
indefinite, is the real boundary between the Betsileo and Ibara or Saka- 
lava on the north. 

Between Betsileo and Imerina is a tribe, the Vakinankaratra, allied to 
the Betsileo, but so far distinct from them that the Betsileo have no 
recollection of hearing of a time when they were united with them. 
They have also legends and proverbs proving, as far as such lore can 
prove anything, that they and the Vakinankaratra were separate tribes. 
If this be true, we may say that the Betsileo province is enclosed by the 
Vakinankaratra on the north, the Ibara on the west and south, and the 
Tanala on the east; the Sakalava touching the province on the north- 
west. 

When governed by independent princes the province was divided 
into four parts, and with slight modifications this division has been 
accepted by the present government. The four divisions were the 
Manandriana in the north, the Isandra in the south-west, the Iladlangina 
in the east, and the Jarindrano in the south. 








* The writer uses the words ‘desert’ and ‘wilderness’ as translations of the Malagasy word 
éfitra. It must not be thought, however, that any special barrenness is indicated. The 
native word simply means ‘division,’ and is used of any extensive uninhabited tract of land 
lying between the inhabited districts. Many of the Malagasy efitra are picturesque, well- 
watered, and rich with vegetation.—ED. (J.S.) 
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The Manandriana included all the country between Ambddiffakarana 
and the River Matsiatra, of which Ambdhimahazo was the capital. 
Slight modifications have been introduced by the Hova for convenience 
of government: thus the district south of Ikdlambato has been joined 
to the Isandra, and that to the east of the same place has been joined 
to the Ilalangina and has come under the immediate cognizance of the 
governor at Fiandrantsdéa. 


The Isandra, the largest and most important tribe, occupies the 
whole western side of the country south of the river Matsiatra, of which 
Mahazoarivo was the capital. But being a large country, and the 
enmity between different towns and districts constantly shewing itself 
in open war, the king, Andriamandalina I., or Andriamanalimbéntany, 
subdivided it into four provinces, over each of which he placed one of 
his sons. One he placed at Ifanjakana as king of the Arivokarénana 
(‘the plain inhabited by the 1000 people’); another he placed at 
Ambéhitrandrazana as prince of the Ambatonisdndra (‘the Isandra 
indeed’); a third was appointed to Iakarana to rule over the Rano- 
maitso (‘the green water,’ or the country through which the green water 
flows) ; the fourth took up his residence at lavomdnitra as prince of the 
Ilafarivo (‘the side of the 1000 people’). 


Owing either to an acknowledged superior ability for governing, or 
because of their constant wars and the undoubted superior numerical 
strength of the Isandra, the other two tribes south of the Matsiatra,* 
the Ilalangina and Iarindrano, tendered allegiance to Andriamanalina 
and governed in their own provinces as tributary kings. Thus at one 
time the Isandra king was the sovereign of the whole Betsileo south 
of the Matsiatra. Marks of his rule are still to be found in almost every 
part of the country ; but after his death, and during the reign of his eldest 
son, the Ilalangina and larindrano combined to throw off the Isandra 
yoke, which they did by leading armies into that province, the one at 
the north and the other at the south, and compelling at the spear’s 
point an acknowledgment of independence. But no tradition exists 
of the Isandra ever having been conquered ; and even when Radama I. 
led the Hova into this part of the island, the Isandra, deeming discretion 
the better part of valour, met the king and took the oath of allegiance 
without waiting to try their prowess against the superior force from 
the north. For this act the prince was -reinstated, and the tribe con- 
firmed in its seniority over the other two, of whom it still continues to 
take precedence in all government transactions and formal ceremonies. 


* This is the usual designation of the Isandra, Ilalangina, and Iarindrano; the governor 
at Fianarantsoa is spoken of asthe ‘‘substitute of the Queen south of the Matsiatra ;’ and 
this expression is invariably used in all government kadary, although, strictly speaking, some 
portion of two of the provinces is now north of that river. 
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The name Isandra is said to be derived from the river which flows 
through its centre. A Hova named Andrfantsandra attempted to cross 
this river when swollen by the summer rains, but was washed off his 
feet and drowned. His followers buried him on the bank and called 
the river after his name, Isandra, or Itsandra, whence the name of the 
country. Imahazoarivo has a somewhat similar tradition attached to it. 
A young prince of the Manandriana took it into his head to travel into 
the Isandra, and by so doing incurred his parents’ displeasure to such 
an extent that they refused to acknowledge him as their son and 
declined to give him any followers or servants. But after a long 
residence in the south, he was elected ‘lord of the manor’ (/émpo 
ménakély) of the west. Upon hearing this, his father, to shew his 
pleasure, became reconciled to him and gave him a large number of 
men from his own manor, which was called the Avivo (thousand). With 
these the son founded a town or village, and called it Imahazoarivo 
(‘the possessing the thousand’). 

The Ilalangina, the second tribe under the command of the governor 
of Fianarantsoa, is situated on the extreme east of the province, and is 
bounded on the west by the Isandra, on the south by the Iarindrano, 
on the east by the great forest, and appears to have been bounded on 
the north by a spur from the eastern forest, of which only a portion 
now remains at Ankafina. Since the Hova took possession of this part 
of the island, a large tract of country to the north of this forest, 
including the towns of Ilanjana, Ikflalao, Ambéhipénakona, etc., has 
been added to the Ilalangina. Although recognising one prince as 
the chief ruler, the province was divided into three chieftaincies : 
Mandranozémina on the south of the river Mandranofotsy, with Ilalazana 
for a capital; north-west of this was the Ilafarivo, of which Ivinanindéro 
was capital ; on the north and east of this was the Ilalanginaivo (‘the 
central Ilalangina’), with Ialananindro and Ankaramalaza (‘the noted 
rock’) for capitals. To these have been added two others since the 
Hova invasion: the Avdradrdno (‘north of the water’), with Ilanjana as 
capital ; and Ambodirdno (‘at the water’s (or, rivers) head’), with its 
capital at Mitongéda. These divisions have been recognised by the 
present government, and in all divisions of fdnompoana (government 
service) they are taken into consideration ; but with regard to any work 
affecting the tribe as a whole, the chief at Ialananindro is still the head. 

The Iarindrano is the third division south of the Matsiatra. It lies 
in the extreme south, with the Tanala on the east, the Ilalangina on the 
north, the Isandra and Ibara on the west, and having the Matitanana 
and Mandrazavona as neighbours on the south. Although larger in 
extent than the Ilalangina, the Iarindrano takes a place below that tribe 
now, on account of its resistance to the Hova under Radama I., who 
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not only gave it the inferior position, but ceded considerable portions 
of its territory to the Ilalangina and Isandra. The Isandra, as has been 
stated, submitted without a struggle to Radama’s rule even before that 
king had crossed the Matsiatra. The Ilalangina submitted later also 
without fighting, and were taken into favour accordingly. But the 
Tarindrano, relying probably on the inaccessibility of their towns, made 
a show of resistance and defied the intruder. Many of the towns are 
still so strongly fortified naturally that a dozen English, soldiers could 
have successfully resisted the whole of Radama’s army. ‘A show of 
resistance’ is used advisedly; as one day and night sufficed to put all 
their courage to: flight. Radama pressed into his service the Isandra 
and Ilalangina, and unitedly they advanced into the Iarindrano as far 
as Ihdranany. Not much, if anything, was done during the day, except 
that the soldiers were ordered to collect all the straw and dry grass 
_ which was available. With this at night they made a great fire, and the 
Tarindrano, not understanding fighting by artificial light, and their 
superstitions no doubt adding to their fear, retreated in disorder down 
the valley of the Mandranofotsy, and next day submitted unconditionally 
and ignominiously to the king of the Hova. For this exploit they were 
punished by being compelled to give up all their country north of, and 
including, Iharanany, Manéva, Ambodhimanarfvo, Mitongoa, and An- 
janamahasoa, to become a portion of the Ilalangina territory; while the 
Isandra took Ilangéla, Ambdéhitrimanjdka, Isdamaina, and all to the 
west of these towns. 


Iarindrano, meaning ‘full of water,’ or, more literally, ‘there is water,’ 
derives its name from the following circumstance: Two chiefs named 
Rardnoména and Andrfambérompétsy dwelt formerly in this south- 
eastern part of the district, but their cruelty in killing the heads of some 
families, and their general self-seeking and hard-heartedness, caused 
their people to rise against them. They were accordingly driven into 
the Ibara and Androy. Andriamborompotsy and his wife Ravélonandro 
settled on the coast and took possession of several of the ports. This 
caused a dispute with Zafirambo, an ancestor of Ratsiandraofana, the 
present king of Ikéngo, which led to a fight. Andriamborompotsy was 
overcome and taken prisoner with his wife. The sentence passed upon 
them was that they should be driven to the west, to a country without 
water, there to die. They were accordingly driven westward past the 
forest on to the high land, until they came to Anérinérina, a high hill 
east of Ivéhibé. The place did not please Andriamborompotsy, because 
* he could still see the smoke from the fires in the forest, which 
reminded him of the enemies who had driven him out of that part of the 
country. He accordingly proposed to travel still farther west, but 
Ravelonandro declined to move again, saying that her family had tried 
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to send her to a country without water, but that she saw that where there 
was land there was also water, ‘‘fa /éha tdny eko ARINDRANO dby,” said she. 
This Ravelonandro became the queen by the unanimous choice of the 
people of what then began to be called the Iarindrano. The mountain 
Anerinerina is still often called Ravelonandro, in memory of their first 
queen. 

The whole country may be said to be very mountainous as com- 
pared with Imerina, which abounds in hills and presents a general 
undulating surface; while in Betsileo many of the mountains have 
a bold and striking appearance from a distance of two and three 
days’ journey. Tsidfabalala, and the range connected with it on the 
west towering over Ikalamavény, is with its serrated summit a conspi- 
cuous object from the southern part of Manandrfana. Kipiséha, 
Ivaravarana, Ifaha in the south, Ambéndrombé on the east of Iarin- 
drano, Anerinerina east of Ivohibe, Andrdnombary in the spur of 
hills north of Tsiénimparihy, and Ambdéhidratsiddy, north of Ambé- 
himahazo, are among the highest points in the island, reaching from 
5000 to 8000 feet above the sea. Beside these are many high and 
precipitous isolated mountains, which form capital landmarks for long 
distances: as Ambohitrimanjaka, a high conical hill rising like a thumb 
from the hills in Ranomaitso, and forming a conspicuous object for many 
miles in every direction. Ifénoarivo, north of Ifanjakana, is one of the 
most difficult towns to reach in Betsileo, the hill on which it is built 
being both high and steep on every side, rising directly from the plain. 
Second to this only is Mitongoa in the Ilalangina. Many other 
conspicuous points strike every stranger upon first visiting the Betsileo. 
The country on the eastern side has a general higher elevation than the 
western, thus forming the watershed of the province. 

All the rivers and streams, of which there is a good supply in this part» 
of the country, have a general western or north-western course. No 
river in Betsileo flows to the east, but all empty themselves into the 
Mozambique Channel ; and although not navigable for any considerable 
distance, even in canoes, owing to the numerous rapids, several of them 
are broad magnificent streams. ‘The Mania and the Mananantanana are 
each not less than 30 or 40 yards broad, while the Matsiatra is at least 
60 or 70 yards across. Their depth is considerable, especially in the 
wet season; for although but a short portion of their course is in the 
Betsileo, they each receive numerous tributaries, some of which are 
themselves good-sized rivers, as, for instance, the Mandranofotsy, which 
rises at the foot of Ivatoavo, flows past Fianarantsoa and empties itself ° 
into the Matsiatra a little above Ambdalabé ; and the Isandra, rising near 
Ambohitrandrazana and falling into the Matsiatra at Ambdodisandra. 
The Fanindrona, with its tributary the Akéna falling into the Matsiatra 
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on its right bank, is also a splendid river, though on account of the 
superstition of the people deterring them from putting a canoe on it, it 
is one of the greatest obstacles to travelling to and from the Capital in 
the wet season. In one itinerating journey the only way of getting the 
writer’s goods across was by balancing them upon the native water 
pitchers (s7zzdé), and having a man swimming on each side propelling the 
cranky vessel forward. And although scarcely a year passes without one 
or two people being drowned, yet no inducement is sufficiently strong to 
overcome their superstitious dread of allowing a canoe to be used as a 
ferry. The Mananantanana rises at the foot of Ivéhidréa, receives the 
Manambdlo and the Tsimandao, the.latter of which also receives several 
large tributaries. There is a good bridge over the Matsiatra, and make- 
believe ones over the Mania and Mananantanana; each of the latter 
consisting of one or two planks placed not too truly between the banks 
and piles of stones in the bed of the river. 

The fountains and springs, which are almost innumerable, and to be 
met with in every little valley, are mostly of good sweet water, and one 
scarcely meets with a single example of the hard tasteless water so 
abundant in the Capital and its neighbourhood. 


The province has long been reputed to be rich in minerals, but this 
is, with one or two exceptions, a mere guess. The slate quarries are 
large, and perhaps, if properly worked, might yield a good supply, and 
would then form an important increase to the wealth of the nation. But 
all such attempts are checked, if not entirely stopped, by the want of any 
good mode of transit, either by means of roads or rivers. The chief 
slate district at present known and worked is at the north of Ambohi- 
mahazo in Manandriana, and from here the slates were taken to roof the 
Queen’s church in Antananarivo ; each slate requiring the labour of one 
man for eight days, and in some cases sixteen or eighteen days, in carriage 
only, reckoning the return journey of the men. A fine pottery clay (light 
blue) is found in several parts, which, properly tempered and fired, makes 
a splendid hard red pottery, much superior to anything to be seen in 
Imerina. Iron is very abundant, extremely pure, and in consequence 
easily worked ; and the articles turned out from the smiths’ forges are of 
first-rate quality. When hardened it makes durable knives, hatchets, 
plane-irons, chisels, and files, sufficiently hard to admit of a good edge 
and polish. The ore is found quite close to the surface, and in many 
places, where the bed has been dug out, a common quality of plumbago 
has been found. In one hill in the Iarindrano the bed of plumbago is 
of great size and depth, although very near to the surface. Copper is 
found in small quantities at various spots in the western part of the 
district, but never in sufficient quantities to be worked, that is to say, 
close to the surface ; and although the Betsileo and Ibara work both 
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copper and brass, and are clever at inserting brass patterns into the iron 
shafts of their spear-heads, and making brass-headed nails to ornament 
their gunstocks, yet all the copper and brass used comes from other 
countries. It is said that gold, silver, and antimony have been found in 
the province, but there is scarcely sufficient evidence to prove these 
statements to be correct. The chief building stone is granite, of which 
there is an inexhaustible supply, of both the red, grey, and black. In 
the west is a large quantity of sandstone, some of which, used for hones, 
is extremely fine.* A little flint and limestone are also to be found. 
Quartz is very abundant and to be met with in almost every direction, 
some of the crystals being as transparent as glass. Several other rocks 
are abundant, but no basalt or marble has ever come under the writer’s 
observation. The mineral wealth of Betsileo is, in reality, a matter to 
be discovered ; what is known being simply that which is found on, or 
very near to, the surface. 


II.—THE PEOPLE. 


As compared with the Hova, the Betsileo have a greater proportion of 
big men, and the average size both of men and of women is greater 
than in the north. The average height is not less than six feet for 
the men, and a few inches less for the women. They are large-boned 
and muscular, and their colour is several degrees darker than that of 
the Hova, approaching in many cases very close to a black. The 
forehead is low and broad, the nose flatter, and the lips thicker than 
those of their conquerors, whilst their hair is invariably crisp and woolly. 
No pure Betsileo is to be met with having the smooth long hair of the 
Hova. In this, as in other points, there is a very clear departure from 
the Malayan type, and a close approximation to the negro races of 
the adjacent continent. Very few have any hair on the face, and 
even where the beard would grow, it is their custom to pull it out 
with tweezers made for the purpose, having very broad, sharp, closely- 
fitting lips. 

Morally, the Betsileo are in advance of the Hova, and the proportion 
of disease arising from immorality is far smaller here than in Imerina. 
It has been found that not more than zo per cent. of all the sick people 
seeking relief in Betsileo suffer from diseases allied to syphilis, while 
in Imerina the proportion is said to be over 70 per cent. Lying and 
cheating, however, are as rife among them as among other tribes of 
Madagascar, and neither appears to have been thought a sin, so long 
as it remained undiscovered. ‘The trait in their character which gives 
the most trouble both to their rulers and their teachers is their insin- 
cerity. It is with the greatest difficulty that their real opinions or 





* Probably this is a species of quartzite.—ED, 
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intentions can be gauged, and while apparently agreeing to do what is 
required of them, or to follow the advice and teaching presented for 
their acceptance, they have not the faintest intention of doing the one 
or following the other. This has frequently shewn itself to the mission- 
aries in the case of applications for teachers, when the people of the 
village will apparently agree to do all that is required of them, in 
reference to the supplying of rice and a house for the teacher, and will 
even verbally promise to do so; but after the teacher is appointed, no 
more thought is given to the promise than if such had never been made. 
If remonstrated with, they will confess they are wrong, again promise, 
and yet remain the same. 

The Betsileo have been called the “peaceful Betsileo,” the ‘‘inof- 
fensive tribes in the south engaged in agriculture,” and the like. If this 
means that one portion of the tribe does not now take up arms and 
attack another portion, the statement is admissable, but does not throw 
all the credit intended upon the Betsileo. They certainly do not now 
appear in arms, for the simple reason that they are unable to do so, 
the Hova Government being too much on the alert to allow of such a 
state of things. But to say that they are therefore ‘‘peaceable” is 
begging the question, and ascribing a virtue where none such exists, 
and only fear prevents the appearance in that form of the opposite vice. 
All accounts prove that naturally the Betsileo are a most quarrelsome 
people, and formerly every single town was well fortified and watched, 
and that either with or without provocation the people of one village 
would arm and make a sortie on a neighbouring village, carrying off all 
that came within their reach, cattle, rice, poultry, or children (for slaves); 
which raid would assuredly be resented in a similar way on the first 
good opportunity. This kind of thing is said to have been by no 
means rare but, from the accounts of some of the best authorities, 
would appear to have been the normal state of society in those days. 
Chief banded against chief, and village against village. This accounts 
for the great number of slaves possessed by the Betsileo chiefs at the 
present time, all of which slaves are themselves Betsileo. -One chief 
(compo menakely) in the larindrano has now as many as 3000 slaves, 
and this is less than the number a few years since, when he possessed 
over 5000, the majority of whom are the descendants of children taken 
in the constant wars of his ancestors. The minority have come from 
other sources, but of these more will be said hereafter. 

This quarrelsome character the Betsileo still retain, as is witnessed 
by their frequent law-suits, which they carry to a ridiculous extent, 
spending hundreds of times the value of the disputed property in fines 
and bribes, often beggaring their families for the sake of a rice-field 
worth only a shilling or two. Very many instances could be brought 
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forward to prove this evil propensity, which has made the Betsileo a 
proverb among the Ambaniandro ;* and although one of the cases given 
below may be characterized as extreme, yet the number of people 
constantly engaged avara-drova (‘north of the government house,’ the 
usual court of justice) is an indisputable proof of the natural quarrelsome- 
ness of the Betsileo. One instance is that of two sons of a man at 
Andrainjato, who died possessed of considerable property to be divided 
between the children of his two wives. The work of division appears 
to have progressed amicably, till a piece of land just outside the va/a 
(compound) had to be discussed. The land was about ten feet long by 
eight feet wide, planted with some small vegetables (anamamy)t worth 
perhaps twopence, and surrounded with unclaimed land that could have 
been made as valuable and productive as the disputed piece by a couple 
of hours’ work and the expenditure of sixpence. But no, neither man 
would give way and allow the other to take quiet possession of the 
garden, and so they came to Fianarantsoa, each bringing a great number 
of witnesses (all of whom had to be paid), to have the matter arranged 
by the judges. Like all lawsuits, whether in Madagascar or elsewhere, 
once begun they seem very difficult to stop, and money and goods are 
thrown into the whirlpool that swallows up everything and leaves nothing 
to shew for the waste. So it proved with these men, who spent all they 
had and then remained where they were, so far as the little bit of land 
was concerned, but not as they were in reference to other things. One 
of them, more reckless or obstinate than his brother, had spent first his 40 
oxen, then his slaves, after that his rice-fields, and still not contented 
went into debt to such an extent that, his creditors becoming clamorous, 
he had to sell himself as a slave, and, as the Betsileo say, ‘he was lost.’ 
This is by no means an isolated instance where, in their quarrels, the 
Betsileo have sold all they had and eventually sold themselves. 

One more instance, which is an extreme one :—Andriamarofélana, 
son of the chief of Ranomaitso, succeeded his mother to the chieftaincy 
of that district. But his claim was disputed by another prince descended 
from Andriamanalina, on the ground that he was the representative of 
an elder branch. This dispute was brought for decision first to Fiana- 
rantsoa, and was afterwards taken to Imerina. It lasted several years 
and ended in the determined suicide of Andriamarofelana by starvation 
in 1876. He had previously spent all his cattle, reputed to be several 
hundreds, many slaves and much money, besides contracting debts to 
the amount of $5700. It is said that the hopelessness of ever being 
able to repay this led to the final scene of the drama, leaving the dispute 
where it was at the commencement. 





* The name by which the Hova are called among them. 
+ Solanum nodiflorum, Jacq. (or S. nigrum, L. ?) 
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Drunkenness is becoming a sadly universal vice among the Betsileo. 
During the past six years it has been steadily and too surely on the 
increase. The amount of sugar-cane grown for the purpose of making 
rum is at least ten times as great as it was only a few years back. It is, 
however, chiefly planted and prepared by the Hova, and although it can 
scarcely be said that they introduced it, yet the wide-spread abuse is 
certainly to be laid to their charge, with very many attendant evils. 
Formerly, at a festival or a funeral, the number of oxen killed, and the 
number of pots of rice cooked for the guests, were taken as the standard 
of liberality, as the bullocks’ heads on the graves and the stone trivets 
around them still bear witness. But now the bullocks are driven to the 
Ambaniandro /oaka-makers, who take them in exchange for pitchers 
of rum, and rice is merely given to those who have any appetite left. 
after each night’s debauch. 

The love of money, so universal among the Hova, is by no means 
common among the Betsileo, and their chief possessions consist of 
cattle. Hence they have none of the keenness at making a bargain so 
patent in the Hova character, and are more simple and unsuspicious in 
their buying and selling, a very great deal of which is still done by the 
half-barbarous plan of barter. This statement is applicable to all 
markets at a distance from the centres of Hova influence, and not on 
the direct road from the Capital. Their wants are extremely simple, 
and a natural indolence, induced probably by the ease with which they 
obtain all necessaries (to them) of life, creates no desire for labouring 
to obtain money. Indeed when a want of any thing does present itself, 
they will frequently prefer to go without it rather than work to obtain it. 


The clannish feeling is very strong among the Betsileo, the different 
tribes already referred to keeping themselves distinct in almost every 
circumstance in which they may be placed. Even in their worship, as, 
for instance, in Fianarantsoa, one tribe meets in one church, and the 
other two in other churches. In all /anompdana (government service) 
a division of the work is first made, each tribe taking its share. Our 
teachers have very strong objections to settling in villages in other 
tribes than their own; and although the marriage of a man of one tribe 
with a woman of another is not a thing unknown, yet it is so extremely 
rare as to be the exception which proves the rule. 


The same feeling, narrowed, is found in the family; a strong family 
affection pervades all classes, the children are well cared for, and the 
old are never left destitute or to their own devices. The love of the 
parents to their children is intense, and it is by no means uncommon 
to see the son carrying the aged parent on his back, when necessity or 
inclination demands locomotion. As might be deduced from this, they 
are as a people extremely hospitable, and although travellers in Betsileo 
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have sometimes had to suffer considerable annoyance from the fact that 
on their approach all doors have been closed, and no one was to be found 
in the village, yet this has arisen from fear and not from a natural surliness. 
There is no doubt that, being simple and trusting, they have been and 
are being imposed on by some of the sharper and less scrupulous of the 
Ambaniandro, who have entered their villages and houses and stolen 
their children, who have been then sold as slaves. This has bred such 
fear and terror in the minds of the remote villages that a Vazaha 
(European) or Hova has come to be spoken of and used as a bogey to 
frighten the naughty children. But where confidence has been restored, 
the people readily turn out of their houses and put down clean mats for 
the use of the stranger, without any ulterior hopes. They will walk 
miles to visit the sick, even when the illness is of quite a simple 
character; and at funerals the Betsileo would consider themselves 
disgraced and a proverb for ever if they did not shew all honour to their 
dead relatives in the way of spending freely in feasts, in /amda to clothe 
the dead, and in a large tomb to receive the remains. 


Mentally the Betsileo are in no wise inferior to the Hova, though 
in attainments they are. But this can be accounted for by their fewer 
opportunities, and the much shorter time which European civilization 
has been amongst them. ‘The readiness with which the school children 
imbibe instruction, and especially anything connected with calculation 
(as arithmetic, etc.), has surprised every stranger who has had the 
opportunity of observing them. As might have been anticipated, the 
natural mental vigour possessed by them, without any one to direct it 
into right channels of truth, has led to an immense amount of supersti- 
tion, which it will take years of careful earnest training to eradicate. 
Numbers are already rising above their old beliefs, which they look 
upon now with scorn; and the time is certainly, if slowly, coming, when 
the Betsileo will be an honour to those who have at all helped them 
and to the Christian religion and civilization. 


The houses of the Betsileo may be characterized as warm, dirty, and 
small. Generally speaking, they are built of wood, or of bamboo split 
and plaited, and the insides are plastered in such a way as to prevent 
all ventilation. The roofs are thatched with grass and formerly were 
of very high pitch. Each house has two openings, one called a door 
and one a window, otherwise a stranger would say they had two windows 
and no door. That designated a window is a very small hole on the 
north side, nearer to the east than the west. The door, so called, is at 
the south-west corner and facing the west. This opening is about 2 ft. 
6 in. in height, reaching from close to the roof to about 2 ft. 6 in. from 
the ground, to enter which is a feat of no ordinary difficulty to the novice, 
and prevents anything like a dignified entrance into the stranger's house. © 
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Exactly in front of the door is the cooking-place, behind which is the 
stand, often richly carved, for the large water pitchers in the south-east 
corner. Over the fire-place is the invariable frame for drying the rice 
and wood for fuel, over which again are the joists supporting the plaited 
bamboo flooring of the store-room, and sometimes sleeping-room. The 
bedstead, at times quite an elaborate affair, is between the door-way and 
the north-west corner. The bedstead is generally made of wood reaching 
from the ceiling to the floor and panelled all round, except a small 
opening, very like the door of the house, through which the occupant 
creeps when he enters or arises. They are doubtless very warm and— 
lively. Suspended from the centre of the ceiling is a round piece of 
board, with a hook or hooks hanging down below, to which articles 
likely to be devoured by the rats are hung, whilst other articles are put 
into baskets and ranged on a shelf which runs the whole length of the 
north and east sides of the house, a foot from the ceiling. When it is 
remembered that all these things are packed into a space of nine or ten 
feet by seven or eight feet, one may well wonder how in such a house 
from six to a dozen people can find room to eat and sleep. Yet it is 
managed somehow. There being no exit for the smoke except by the 
window or door, and all the cooking being done in the house, it can be 
easily imagined that the inside is, after the house is a few months old, 
perfectly black; and the unlucky stranger, who has not learned to go 
about in a constantly stooping attitude, continually finds the ceiling and 
its joists in the way of his head, each knock being rewarded with a shower 
of soot and dust which finds its way down his neck and into his eyes. 

Some of the houses are furnished with a fowl-house, which is made of 
small bamboos tied together and standing on the south of the /@/ana 
(fire-place) by the side of the water pitcher. When the calves are quite 
young, they are sometimes honoured with a place in the house, close to 
the door and between it and the fire-place, but pigs are never allowed 
past the doorway. The practice of keeping a pigsty in the house, as in 
Imerina, is fortunately never tolerated in Betsileo. A hole is scooped 
out of the hard red earth of the bank, close to the house, and serves very 
well for the pigs. 

No ornamentation is attempted except in carving the centre post of 
the house supporting the roof and ceiling, and occasionally the window 
shutter and door. In the larger houses of the chiefs, these are sometimes 
caryed most elaborately, and considerable native skill in designing is 
shewn. 

The Betsileo villages are just now in a transition state. Formerly they 
were all built on the tops of the hills and made as inaccessible as possible. 
The entrances were made obscure and narrow, with two or three narrow 
gateways. On both sides of the entrance, as well as surrounding the 
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villages, were impenetrable barriers of prickly pear, outside of which was 
frequently a deep, steep-sided ditch or moat ten or twelve feet across. 
Now, however, more security is felt by the people, and there is an ever- 
growing desire to be nearer to their rice-fields and more accessible 
to other villages. Hence, within the past few years, the old villages 
have been gradually thinning of inhabitants, and the people have built 
two or three houses together and surrounded these with a thick hedge 
of thorn and cactus, and have entirely abandoned their old custom of 
mounting to the top of a steep difficult hill. Now the valleys present 
a very striking and picturesque view when seen from some elevated spot. 
Hundreds of these little rings of green may be seen on each side of the 
rivers and dotting the slopes of the smoother hills. Within these rings 
or va/a are sometimes three to five or six houses surrounding a deep, 
stone-sided enclosure or pit for keeping the cattle and sheep at night. 
At a distance these va/a look enchanting; inside they are dirty filthy 
holes. Certainly the enchantment here is in the distance. 


The former government of the Betsileo was of the most despotic kind. 
The king, who was hereditary, or at any rate was always chosen from the 
royal family, was called the ‘Hova.’ He lived in the chief village, where 
a /apa or large house was erected for his use and as a judgment hall. 
There appears to have been no popular voice, or under-officers exercising 
any check on his authority, and all submitted to his every caprice. If he 
saw an ox or rice-field that he thought he should like, he merely sent 
for the one and informed the owner of the other that he, the Hova, 
desired it, and no voice seems to have been raised in opposition. He 
would also cause one man’s rice-field to be divided, and a part given to 
some one else without any apparent cause further than his own wish. 
His legitimate revenues were derived from a tax of first-fruits and the 
rump of every beast slaughtered. The first-fruits included the first of 
every thing grown, whether rice, maize, manioc, beans, or sweet potatoes. 
These were rendered by the head of every household. Many other 
things were also presented to the kings as marks of respect ‘and: honour 
at first, which in course of time came to be looked upon as a part of his 
due, such as the presentation of an ox or a slave when the king’s son 
was born, and when any of his children were married, and the same 
when any of his subjects had any cause of rejoicing. If any transgressed 
the laws, they were generally fined in such a way that a large part of the 
fine went to swell the revenues of the king. For instance, if a man stole 
an ox and was convicted, he would be fined two oxen, or even three, one 
of which went to the defrauded party, the remainder to the king. 

Under the king were officers appointed by him, in each village through- 
out the country, to keep order and peace and to collect the king’s dues. 
These were called Lavahala, or Andevohdva. All messages from the king 
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to the people were communicated through these men, and they settled 
all minor disputes, the greater matters being taken direct to the Hova. 
They claimed as their perquisites the one half of the sirloin of every 
beast that was slaughtered. 

At the present time the Queen of Madagascar has placed governors 
at Fianarantsoa, Ambohimandroso, Imahazony, Ikalamavony, Ifanjakana, 
Imidongy, and Ifénoarivo, each having a garrison of soldiers and 
ammunition. Besides his lieutenant, he has a number of judges (An- 
driambavénty) to help him carry out and enforce the laws. These are 
chosen by the Betsileo themselves, and derive their income, as far as can 
be seen, from the bribes or presents given by the contending parties. 
The descendants of the old kings, called Anakandriana, or Anakova, 
still retain a great deal of influence and authority in their separate 
spheres, and are so recognised, wisely, by the present ruling govern- 
ment. They are now called /ompo menakely, or lords of the manor, and 
are always ranked first in the kadary from the Queen. The Andevohova 
still retain their offices, being now, however, answerable to the govern- 
ment of Ranavalomanjaka and its representatives. It is easy to be seen 
that, although now in the position of the conquered, the change has 
been one of vast improvement for the Betsileo. They have now peace 
and security, which they never had under their former government; and 
civilization and Christianity are making slow but sure inroads into their 
former darkness, ignorance, and superstition. 

G. A. SHAW. 


HINDRANCES TO THE PROGRESS OF THE 
GOSPEL IN MADAGASCAR, 


AS VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF GENERAL CHURCH AISTORY. 


UCH has been written and said within the last few years concern- 

ing the triumph of the Gospel in Madagascar. Missionary 

reports and speeches have celebrated the success as almost unexampled 
in the history of missionary enterprise. It has not at all times, however, 
been sufficiently borne in mind that the success achieved can only have 
been comparative. Contrasted with the state of heathenism in which 
the whole population was previously sunk, the results have been won- 
derful indeed, amply attesting the regenerative influence of the truth, 
even when opposed to an idolatry the most impure and degraded. No 
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religion but that of Christ, and no,agency but that of His Gospel, could 
have accomplished the reformation that has been achieved in Mada- 
gascar; and it may well be pointed to as a most remarkable modern 
instance of the unweakened and inalienable power of the Gospel to save 
those who believe. 

Yet the missionaries themselves have been the first to admit that, 
as compared with the standard of Christian life set up in the New 
Testament, that which prevails in Madagascar is very immature and 
undeveloped as yet ; that it is cold and formal; and that, even in Imé- 
rina, it is still sometimes marred by lingering heathen superstitions and 
practices; while beyond the central province, darkness still reigns, its 
empire uncontested save by here and there a feeble glimmering of light. 

Of these facts the published Reports of the last year (1875-6) bear 
only too ample testimony. Amidst a universal recognition of many | 
encouraging features of the work, and amidst great diversity of indivi- 
dual expression, there is an entire concurrence of feeling as to the grave 
evils that still exist in the infant churches of this country, and hinder 
the control of the truth over the mind and heart. 

In the districts of Ambatonakanga and Andalakély some of the churches 
are spoken of as ‘‘but feebly feeling their way towards the light. Many 
of the deacons cannot read. Many of the country preachers can only 
spell their way through a chapter with extremest difficulty. Their 
pastors are but little, if at all, ahead of the people either in intelligence 
or piety. Ignorance and incapacity such as this necessarily retard the 
religious progress of those churches and make them Christian only in 
name.” In the Amparibé district “the only ground for apprehension 
is the want of men of established Christian character and sufficient 
intelligence to act as guides and teachers of their brethren.” Respecting 
some congregations connected with Ambohipotsy the testimony is, that 
“there is but little that is encouraging in their moral and spiritual 
condition.” At Tsiafahy the poor people were some of them so grieved 
by the injury sustained by their chapel during the hurricane of February, 
1876, that they talked of “giving up the praying, because God had not 
protected their house of prayer.” The missionary in charge of Anka- 
dibévava, in language which expresses the feeling of many besides 
himself, writes: ‘I should like to see more real spiritual progress, 
hearts aching under a sensé of sin and crying mightily to the Lord for 
deliverance from its power. The cry of the Philippian jailer is seldom 
heard, and the piety of those who profess the gospel is not of a high 
tone. Selfishness and greed crop up in almost everything and retard 
the ripening of better fruit.” Similar evidence is afforded in the districts 
of Faravohitra, Andohalo, Ampamarinana, Ambohimanga, Ambohitan- 
tély, and Antoby. In the Mandridrano district ‘‘many of the attendants 
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at church were only in name removed from heathenism.” From Ambé- 
hibeloma the testimony is given that “three-fourths of the preachers 
ought not to be preachers at all,” and “by far the greater number of 
church members are not worthy of the name. We dovbt whether many 
of them could answer such a simple question as: Who is Jesus Christ ?” 
At some places in the Isoavina district “idolatry has during this year 
been openly practised, and the evil customs of past times revived.” 
While, as we go farther away from the centre of light and Gospel 
influence in Imerina to the congregations among the Sihanaka, the 
report becomes tinged with yet darker and sadder hues. ‘Amparafara- 
véla,” writes the Rev. J. Pearse, “‘is ¢he bright spot in the district. In 
nearly all the other places the people are deplorably ignorant, most 
abominably dirty and immoral, and drunkards to an alarming extent.” 
Even at Ambatondrazaka (the capital of the province), of the “‘190 persons 
on the roll of church members,” Mr. Pearse says, ‘‘two thirds of them 
have no right whatever to be there. It is sad to see how utterly ignorant 
the majority seem to be as to the purity of the Church of Christ. They 
will commit the most flagrant immorality and admit it, and then expect 
in a few days to be allowed to come to the table of the Lord.” In a 
still more recent report Mr. Pearse writes: ‘Of true spiritual results 
I fear there are none. I cannot point to one man convinced of sin, 
bowed down beneath its burden, rejoicing in the Gospel invitations and 
coming to Christ and being saved. Oh that I could! for that is the 
only fruit that will abide.” 

It is evident from all these statements that much yet remains to be 
done before even the churches of Imerina attain a high-toned spiritual 
life, and that serious hindrances exist to the spread of real religion in 
the hearts even of its professors. ‘Looking forth as the morning’ over 
the heathen darkness around her, the Church of Christ has not yet had 
time in Madagascar to attain the moonlike purity and sunlike splendour 
of its ideal and prophetic fame. As yet it is but earliest dawn. But, as 
the hours of the Gospel day roll on, the darkness shall be dispelled and 
the clouds melt away, until at length, when clothed in her noontide 
glory, she shall fill the whole land with her brightness and be ‘‘terrible 
as an army with banners” to the subjugation of all her foes. . 

In the meantime, a difficulty sometimes felt by missionaries engaged 
in the work is to know exactly how much weight and meaning should 
be attached to the various hindrances that occur, and what effect they 
ought to have on the mind. ‘Patience,’ says the Persian proverb, 
“is a tree whose roots are bitter, but its fruits are very sweet.” If, then, 
any such view of the subject can be presented as may prepare us to bear 
disappointments undiscouraged, and to wait for results with the “long 
patience” with which the spiritual husbandman in other countries and 
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times has had to watch for the ripening of the harvest, it is worth while 
even to make an attempt in that direction. Too often is the German 
proverb true: ‘‘The best is the enemy of the good.” Conscious 
inability to write as one would wish should not therefore prevent any 
one from doing as well as he can; especially when, as in the present 
instance, although even “the good” may not be always attainable, yet 
the effort is the result of considerable thought. If also the attention 
of friends at a distance who are interested in Madagascar should be 
called to the difficulties that still beset the missionary and native 
teachers in their endeavours to raise the tone of spiritual life in the as 
yet infant church of this land, the result will be well. And while it will 
appear from a brief comparison with what has been the experience of 
the Gospel and its advocates in other lands and ages, that we have no 
cause for despondency, may it also be impressed on our friends that the 
time has not yet come for them to relax their support, lest a victory 
half won should, through lack of succour to those who are in the thick 
of the battle, ultimately issue in an inglorious compromise or in a still 
more inglorious defeat. 


Manifold as are the hindrances to the spread of spiritual religion in 
this country, they seem capable of arrangement under two heads :— 


{.—Such as, being common to all men as human beings, have been 
met and often vanquished in other lands and may be expected to succumb 
to its influence here. 


II.—Such as, being more directly consequent on the idolatrous 
notions and usages that until lately universally prevailed in Madagascar, 
may be expected to pass away after sufficient time has been allowed for 
the Gospel to exert its regenerating power. 


I.—It was not as a poetic fancy that the lines were written :— 


‘Nearest the Throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility.’’ 

Those who have dwelt nearest the fountain of purity have ever been 
most conscious that they themselves are compassed with infirmity. It 
is in no unkind or censorious spirit therefore that any missionary would 
wish to individualise and give name to the manifold evils of the human 
heart and understanding that manifest themselves among those to whom 
he is called to minister the healing word. Pathological anatomy, 
whether physical or moral, is not (one would think) a sufficiently tempt- 
ing study to make it worth following for its own sake. But when the 
selfsame foes that have impeded the progress of Christianity in every land 
and age in which it has been proclaimed are meeting us here, it is surely 
well that we should know them as such, rather than suppose the difficul- 
ties in Madagascar as in any way unprecedented or exceptionally great. 
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In all ages of the church, men/al slugetshness has been a fruitful cause 
of the imperfect apprehension of gospel teaching. Even in the earliest 
times the paganz, or ignorant country villagers, were the last to be 
uplifted by its ennobling power. And so, in every age and country 
since, have mental stagnation and incapacity of thought among the 
uneducated hindered the reception of the Gospel into the heart. It is 
in no degree to be wondered at that it should be so here. In the rural 
districts ages of non-use of the mental faculties in the pursuit of spiritual 
truth have left them dormant. In preaching to the country congrega- 
tions every missionary has been conscious how comparatively few of the 
people have their minds so exercised by use as to be able to intelligently 
follow him. Even among the singers it is often noticeable how little 
their thoughts appear to be employed on the meaning of the hymns 
they are singing. But One who “knew what was in man” has left on 
record the universality of the fact and assigned its cause. ‘‘Meat and 
raiment, what they shall eat, what they shall drink, and what they shall 
put on,—all these things do the nations of the world seek after.” Every- 
where, the seen and temporal, such things as appeal to sense, excite the 
attention and give exercise to the reasoning powers ; while the unseen 
and spiritual fail, through lack of previous use, to awaken an intelligent 
response. Not in Madagascar alone, but in ancient Israel and in 
modern England, has the sad complaint ‘‘My people doth not consider’ 
been too largely applicable to many of the professed worshippers of the 
Lord of hosts. 


One immediate fruit of this mental inertia is the dense tgnorance that 
prevails in many of the churches. The redeeming work of Jesus is in 
not a few of them still utterly unapprehended. As it is the rule in the 
spiritual life that we must seek if we would find, and /earn of Christ if we 
would be saved by Him, it is impossible to overrate the hindrance to 
the power of the truth that has arisen from this cause. Churches 
crowded with multitudes ignorant of the merest rudiments of the gospel ; 
pastors with but feeble grasp of Divine truth, and having but the most 
inadequate idea of the spiritual duties they are called to fulfil; alas! 
these are widely prevalent in Madagascar as yet. But not in Madagascar 
alone have ignorant church members and incompetent pastors impeded 
the reception of the Gospel and retarded its sway. From the days of 
Christian martyrdom in England in the age of Diocletian to the time of 
John Wickliffe, was fifty times as long an interval as that between the 
martyrdoms in Madagascar and this present time. Yet in the days of 
Wickliffe few even of the clergy could read, and fewer still could write; 
while amongst the laity the most brutal opposition to learning existed 
on every hand. In Madagascar, on the contrary, the wide-spreading 
education of the young, the eagerness of the many of mature age to 
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learn, the readiness with which they buy and study in their homes the 
numerous publications now issuing from the mission press, are auguries 
full of hope. 


In races of a more impassioned temperament, credulity and superstition 
are more markedly the offspring of mental sluggishness and ignorance 
than they are in Madagascar. Nevertheless, the observance of lucky 
days in such simple operations as those of buying and selling, in the 
commencement of any new work, and in the burial and removal of the 
dead ; the anointing of rocks and stones, and the sprinkling of them 
with the blood of fowls, etc., to avert evil omens or procure favour from 
some tutelary god; the credulous belief in the efficacy of charms, and 
“the secret and sometimes open practice of idolatry’ by some ‘‘who 
attend the church services and are even church members,” tend to shew 
that the Malagasy are by no means free from these infirmities. It is 
quite possible that by not a few of them the outward exercises of public 
worship (and especially Baptism and the Lord’s Supper) are in a similar 
way superstitiously regarded as having a mystic efficacy in charming 
away evil and procuring good on behalf of those who diligently observe 
them. But when the like statements may be made respecting most of 
the churches in the post-apostolic age ; when in those of France, Spain, 
Italy, Russia, Austria (not to mention the papal churches of South 
America), and even in enlightened England itself, belief in witchcraft, 
ghosts, spiritualism, ritualism, sacramental efficacy, priestly intercession, 
prayer to saints, and many other superstitions still so largely prevail even 
at the present time ; should we not be somewhat chary in throwing the 
stone of condemnation at “the newborn babes” of Madagascar ? 


Another fruit of mental indolence that has, in other lands, impeded 
the spread of spiritual religion is prejudice. Not to speak of the teeming 
myriads of India and China entombed in the idol prejudices of ages 
whose adamantine walls no ray of Christian truth can pierce; not to 
mention the countless millions, enslaved by papal Rome, following 
blindfold and in chains its unholy hierarchy, and whose inner ear the 
Word of God, alone infallible and incorruptiblé, can never reach ; how 
large a number even of Protestant Christians accept their religion on 
mere hearsay, handed down to them by tradition, instilled into their 
minds in childhood, but never intelligently and prayerfully appropriated 
as theirown! In Madagascar, the clannishness of the people, the power 
of their family attachments, their disposition to follow the lead of the 
head of the tribe or of the state—which have been too much regarded 
as aids to the success of the Gospel—have in a similar way impeded its 
spiritual sway. They have been eminently unfavourable to personal 
thought and enquiry. The belief of many, even if they have a definite 
belief at all, is mere hearsay. It is not the faith that saves, for no 
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revelation from God has as yet touched their hearts. They have simply 
adopted the outward form of religion professed by their rulers ; and had 
these latter professed Mohammedanism instead of Christianity, they 
would probably have followed in their wake still the same. After years 
(or it may be ages) of patient prayerful toil (and why should we expect 
it sooner ?), the masses who listen to our teaching and read our books 
will receive the religion of Christ, not from the authority of others 
only, but from intelligent personal conviction founded on thoughtful 
enquiry. 

In every age of the Church xatural temperament has greatly influenced 
for good or evil the reception of the Gospel into the heart. The 
grandeur and beauty, the sweetness and terror of revealed truth have 
ever owed much of their constraining power to their influence over 
the imagination and emotions. Where these have due and legitimate 
development, the unseen and eternal will righteously dominate over 
the present and the seen. But—as the bigotry, fanaticism, mysticism, 
sacramentarianism, and a hundred other ecclesiastical follies testify— 
no source of error in the history of the Christian Church has been more 
fruitful than an imagination too lively and sensibilities morbidly acute. 
No one who knows the Malagasy, however, will apprehend danger from 
that cause. The hindrances to spiritual religion lie quite on the 
opposite side. Few races could be more w#imaginative and wzemotional 
than they are. While, however, this renders them little liable to the 
-errors of a dreamy mysticism or of an imposing ritual, or to the cardinal 
error of building on mere ‘experiences’ and ‘feelings’ instead of upon 
Christ ; yet, on the other hand, it tends to make their apprehension 
of religious truth feeble and superficial and its profession somewhat 
cold. Seldom do we see ‘anxious inquirers’ under ‘deep impressions ;’ 
seldom are any “‘pricked in their hearts,” crying: ‘‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” And, even when we are well assured that con- 
version has taken place, we greatly miss spiritual fervour on the part of 
those engaged in the service of Christ. Enthusiasm in winning 
souls we see not, and the time for the Whitefields and Wesleys of 
Madagascar is not yet. Often, in thinking of even our older church 
members, have I been reminded of some striking words of Bishop 
Burnet respecting the Huguenot refugees from the dragonnades in 
France: ‘‘Even among them,” he says, ‘there did not appear a spirit of 
piety and devotion suitable to their condition, though persons who have 
suffered the loss of all things rather than sin against their consciences 
must be believed to have a deeper principle in them than can be well 
observed by others.” Without expecting the ‘frames and feelings’ of 
the Malagasy Christians to square with ours, it may well therefore be 
believed that the Holy Spirit will prepare them for Himself, and perfect 
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them in truth and godliness according to the emotional (or w-emotional) 
nature He has Himself implanted within them. 


Hindrances of a graver kind have in every land and age sprung 
from the realm of the appetites and passions. In Madagascar it might 
be: expected that the wholesale license given to sensual indulgences 
under the heathen régime would long tell unfavourably on the morals 
of the people; and, accordingly, most of the difficulties and disap- 
pointments in our churches arise from this cause. In a country in 
which the marriage tie has been of the loosest kind, and polygamy, 
divorce, and licentiousness were so sanctioned by established usage 
as hardly to be regarded as a sin; where, even now, the description 
given by one missionary of a “house of one room, about zo feet 
by 16, which is the living and sleeping room of husband and 
wife, several children, and six or eight male and female slaves,” 
will apply to the domestic life of many thousands, is this at al] to be 
wondered at ? Onthe contrary, when I think of the marvellous im- 
provement that has already taken place in every town and village in 
which the Gospel has come with power; and when I read of the 
many thousands in the large cities of Europe and America who, after 
ages of Christian teaching, are still ‘‘steeped in sensual abominations,” 
while in Imerina there is probably less drunkenness than in any popu- 
lation of similar extent in any other country in the world, I cannot but 
believe that the soil in Madagascar is more than usually congenial to the 
truth, although, alas! too many a baneful weed still grows up by its side. 


So with those many vices and that deadening of the soul to all things 
spiritual which ever result from indulgence in sensual appetite, until 
truthfulness and uprightness, considerateness and mercy, become matters 
of mere expediency. Whenever I see in the natives instances of lying 
and double-dealing, and of harshness and cruelty towards criminals and 
especially towards the brute creation, I find it easier to blame too 
unsparingly than to make those many allowances for the offender which 
the circumstances of the case require. Our native friends, only just 
uprising out of the ignorance and sensualism of ages, have a harder 
struggle than we, with the mild lustre of a Gospel of love beaming 
down upon us from many generations, can have any idea of, before 
truthfulness and mercy can become enthroned in their hearts as virtues 
or even be habitually invested with any moral meaning at all. And, 
in the meantime, it may reasonably be taken as no inconsiderable set- 
off, that the policeman in Madagascar is scarcely known and scarcely 
needed. Asarule, locks and bolts are unused in the native houses, 
and the roads may be travelled day or night with perfect safety. As 
compared with most other countries, robbery, housebreaking, brigand- 
age, and crimes of personal violence are extremely rare. 


_ 
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And what shall be said of the wor/d/iness that prevails? Are not the 
claims of the Gospel and the undying spirit still by the many in every 
other land subordinated to worldly advancement and the accumulation 
of wealth? Everywhere, indeed, the proper effect of the religion of 
Jesus is to make men self-denying and_ philanthropic, generous and 
large-hearted. The man who habitually postpones the bodily to the 
spiritual, the present to the future, the selfish and individual to the 
public and universal good, is its noble and legitimate fruit. He is of 
the stuff that patriots and philanthropists are made of, and ranks with 
the spiritual heroes of the Church and of the world. But in every 
country these are not the many, but the few; and the introduction of 
Christianity into Madagascar may well have been too recent, and its 
sway too partial, for the production and maturation of such glorious 
fruits as yet. Ifthen, in secular life, disregard for the common weal 
still damps public enterprise and leaves roads and bridges to ruin and 
decay ; if greedy men sometimes remove ancient landmarks and filch 
away bits of ground from public and private roads until they are turned 
crookedly aside or stopped up altogether ; if dishonest men abuse their 
station and accept of bribes to the perversion of righteous judgment ; 
if even in church life high principle and purity of fellowship are often 
sacrificed to worldly expediency; and _ selfish by-ends and _ servile 
deference to the wealthy are more present to the thoughts of some 
than the welfare of their neighbour and self-forgetting fealty to Christ,— 
these are evils indeed of great magnitude, and may task the wisdom, 
energies, and prayers of missionary and native workers to vanquish 
them after long and arduous fight. But they may be easily paralleled 
in countries that have had the Gospel many a long century before its 
light dawned on Madagascar, and even here they seek the covert of 
their native darkness as the light spreads. 


It only remains to notice, under this head, two other forms of 
worldliness, the passions of vanity and spiritual pride, the inordinate 
longing to stand well in the good opinion of others, and the equally 
injurious tendency to stand too well in one’s own. It ‘cannot be 
questioned that these are vices indigenous to the soil,—the soil, however, 
is not that of Madagascar, but of the human heart. The love of the 
Malagasy for public speaking, which has been sometimes regarded 
as an important aid to the progress of the Gospel, may indeed specially 
expose them to the perils of too great a desire for popular applause. 
I often fear lest some of our leading native preachers have already 
become ensnared by it, and sometimes run great risk of preaching 
themselves instead of Christ. Yet if, on the other hand, honour is 
due to the simple-minded heralds of salvation who, knowing a little 
of the Saviour, go forth unostentatiously to tell what they know, and 
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with no thought of reward except such as comes from an approving 
conscience and from Him, then the churches of Madagascar may claim 
that honour as eminently their own. And with regard to formality 
and spiritual pride; to imagine that religion consists in certain outward 
observances, instead of in truth and enlightenment in the mind, and 
faith, love, and purity in the heart, is so easy a mistake to the natural 
man, and one so widely fallen into by Christian professors in other 
lands, that it can be no occasion for surprise that it is a hindrance to 
spiritual religion here. Everywhere its consequences have been most 
detrimental to true piety. It begets a false confidence of being right 
and safe on the part of many who have no religion at heart. It hinders 
humility, godly sorrow for sin, earnestness in prayer, a sense of the 
Father’s pardoning love, the Saviour’s sacrifice and the Spirit’s grace; 
and grateful devotion to God’s service never binds such with its 
constraining power. It has ever fostered pharisaism, self-sufficiency, 
and censoriousness ; and bigotry, intolerance, priestcraft, prelacy, and 
Holy Inquisitions have always been its peculiar and characteristic fruits. 
But while he would be a bold prophet who should avow that self- 
righteousness and vain security will not too often cast a spell over the 
Malagasy Christians of the future, it may yet very safely be predicted 
that some of its other fruits are not likely to thrive here. Perhaps 
the Christians of this land will never be so intolerant in matters of 
religious opinion as those of European nations have been. And, with 
the Bible in their hands, it may well be hoped that (all the efforts 
of Jesuits and ritualists notwithstanding) Holy Inquisitions, Star 
Chambers, and arrogant prelatic assumptions, though with all the 
threadbare ‘‘gewgaws fetched from Aaron’s old wardrobe and the 
Flamen’s vestry” to boot, will never be known in Madagascar, except 
as exotics which in other lands have always withered in the free, clear, 
atmosphere of the Truth, and which, if any visionaries, deluded most 
because self-deluded, try to establish here, they will try in vain. 


II.—It has been well said that ‘‘when people conscientiously accept 
the New Testament as their guide, they can only act up to the light 
they possess; and the light they possess will be small or great according 
to the length and depth of their experience. Our Malagasy friends 
have not had much time, and their thoughts are not broad enough to 
take in all that we think they do take in, and the consequence is that 
heathenism still clings to them and it is one of the difficulties we have 
to contend with in our work.” 

When it is considered, however, how greatly the early Christian 
church suffered from this cause, how Judaistic ceremonial fettered their 
liberty and Gentile philosophy perverted their faith ; when, in fact (as 
Dr. Middleton, Mr. Blunt, and others have shewn), even after eighteen 
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centuries of Christian teaching, the old idolatries still linger in the 
Romish church to such a degree that its credulity and superstition, 
its idolatrous saint-worship and festivals, besides many of its ceremonies 
are but those of heathenism under another name,—it is not much to be 
wondered at that the purity of church life in Madagascar should, in 
some instances, be marred by a similar cause. Ten years of public 
Christian profession is a short time indeed for enabling a people to shake 
themselves free from the soul-benumbing thraldom of ages. 


It has been said, indeed, that the fact that ‘“‘there was no well. 
organised system of idolatry supported by the prejudices and interests 
of a priestly caste” to oppose the Gospel has here been one of the 
causes of its success. Possibly, however, the very vagueness and 
incompactness of the idolatry that prevailed in Madagascar have tended 
to make its influence more secret and subtle, and its overthrow less 
thorough, in some places, than we have supposed. Perhaps had its 
creed been more definite and its organisation more perfect, had it 
presented a more compact front to the Gospel influences at work, the 
attack made upon it by Christian teaching would have been more 
direct and concentrated; and although the victory would not have 
been so speedy, it might have been more decisive and complete. But 
now, defeated in the grand assault, it yet lurks in secret hiding-places. 
Its ideas float loosely and in diffusion in the minds of the people in 
country districts, lingering often where we least expect it and can 
hardly know what harm it does. It often seriously hinders the correct 
understanding of Gospel’ preaching. From the necessity of the case, 
the Christian sense has had to be zmported into many of the words now 
used ; while to those whose minds are indolent and unexercised by use, 
it is to be feared that the precise ideas conveyed are still largely tinged 
with recollections of the old idolatry. Words and phrases long hallowed 
in our thoughts by devout association, such as the names for God, grace, 
sanctification, holiness, faith, peace, love, joy, and the rewards and glories 
of the heavenly world, have very meagre meaning put into them by many 
of the people as yet. The sad legacy of sensualism left us by the old 
idolatry, the multiform schemes and subterfuges resorted to to evade the 
obligations of morality and to procure divorce and license to cohabit 
with others in actual sin, while still expecting to enjoy the privileges of 
church membership, will probably continue to be a source of trouble in 
our churches for some time to come. But with the Bible as our text- 
book we may look onward with hope. Idolatry has never long retained 
its hold in Protestant countries, where the Bible alone has been the 
guide; and even in Madagascar, already public ‘opinion has set in 
steadily and increasingly against all idolatrous and sensual vices wherever 
the Word of God has gained a footing. Judging from the state of the 
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Corinthian church, and even of others in times much more recent, the 
ground for thankfulness and marvel is that any of the churches of Mada- 
gascar should have become so comparatively pure. 


In not a few of the churches here it seems as if a season of reaction 
had set in. Such may well be expected to happen; for ebb and flow, 
action and reaction, have marked the tide of Christian progress in all 
other lands and ages. Not to dwell on the age of Constantine as 
following that of Diocletian, look at the history of our own England. 
First, Wickliffe and (as one might have thought) the Reformation-dawn ; 
then, reaction; and once more all is night. Then, the light of the 
Reformation indeed; and, as Milton has it, ‘‘a sovereign and reviving 
joy” rushed into the bosom of the Christian, ‘‘and the sweet odour of 
the returning Gospel imbathed his soul with the fragrancy of heaven.” 
Then, again reaction, and ‘‘the martyrs, with the irresistible might of 
weakness, shaking the powers of darkness, and scorning the fiery rage 
of the old red dragon.” And, anon, the open Bible and the days of 
Elizabeth and of Cromwell, when Milton beheld his England ‘ta noble 
and puissant nation,—as an eagle mewing her mighty youth and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” Then, bathos and the 
Restoration; until, half a century later, Watts is lamenting that “religion 
is dying in the world,” and Butler that ‘‘Christianity is no longer a 
subject for enquiry, but at length is discovered to be fictitious.” Then, 
Whitefield, Wesley, and revival, and all that is good or evil in England 
in these present times. And if ebb and flow have been thus known in 
England, why should it not be so in Madagascar 


Finally, it is only indirectly that Christianity is concerned with 
politics or governments. Only by allusions casual and incidental could 
readers of the New Testament discover from it the nature of the Roman 
or other ‘governments in apostolic times. Be the form of government 
and social polity what it may, Christianity takes it as it finds it, gives to 
Cesar the things that are Czesar’s and to God the things that are God’s, 
leaving all that is capable of improvement to the rectifying operation 
of the Gospel, as its leaven silently spreads among the masses of society. 
So with the form of government and social polity that obtains in 
Madagascar, we have in this paper but little to do. Whether the system 
of fanompoana (or personal government service) is not an incubus on 
skilled labour and a hindrance to individual enterprise; whether a 
commutation of personal service into a system of taxation, graduated 
according to property and income, would not be conducive to the true 
interests of the state ; whether the domestic slavery that prevails is not, 
with all its ameliorations, a serious loss,—a loss to the slave, in depriving 
him of manhood’s birthright, his freedom; a loss to the master, in 
causing him to lazily look down on honest manual labour as degrading ; 
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and alossto the country, inasmuch as slave-labour is never so productive 
to the revenue as that which is free; whether patriotism and public 
spirit ought not to be more generally inculcated and observed, and 
attention be given to the making and maintaining of roads, the extension 
of commercial relations with foreign lands, and the application of the 
principles of political economy to public affairs in general,—these are 
questions which fail not to force themselves frequently on our attention. 
As opportunity offers we may refer to them in conversation with the 
natives, or make passing allusions to them in our classes. But the more 
full and practical consideration of them belongs to the people them- 
selves and their rulers; and for us to urge great and sudden changes 
upon them, while as yet the country is unripe, would excite suspicion 
and prejudice and signally fail to promote the end we have in view. 


Should any feel his 19th century English notions chafed by the 
slowness with which the Malagasy are moving on towards art, science, 
and civilisation, let him remember that, as Cowper says, the growth of 
what is excellent is slow. Slavery existed in England and Scotland until 
within the last century ; and in many parts of the country, as the High- 
lands, Devonshire, Wales, and the Fens, the roads were quite as bad 
then as they are in Madagascar now. Should it be found, after a hundred 
years or so, that the Malagasy are as impervious to the civilisation of 
European nations as the Arabs, Hindoos, Chinese, and other Oriental 
peoples have been, the slowness may then be fairly ascribed to peculia- 
rity of race, and not, as now, to the extreme recency with which 
civilisation and Christianity have come among them. 


In the meantime a debt of gratitude is due to the present rulers of 
Madagascar for the extent to which their influence has been employed 
on the side of goodness and truth. It is the happiness of the present 
Queen and her Prime Minister to have had their sway identified with 
the outpouring upon their people of the blessings of the ‘praying,’ and 
the extension among them in some degree of that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. Their rule has been one of calm and _ peaceful 
_ progress out of heathen darkness towards enlightenment and civilisation. 
The spread of education among the young has been steadily helped 
forward by the indispensable stimulus of their wise and powerful influence 
in that direction. Great as are the hindrances to spiritual religion which 
still exist in Madagascar, they would be prodigiously increased if 
the highest in the land threw her influence on the side of vice and 
heathenism instead of virtue. And although, in the words of Macaulay, 
“the whole history of Christianity shews that she is in far greater danger 
of being corrupted by the alliance of power than of being crushed by its 
Opposition,” yet in days to come, when Madagascar shall be a greater 
nation than it is now, when its ancient idolatry shall be forgotten, and 
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most of the hindrances to spiritual religion have melted away before the 
power and brightness of the truth; when commerce shall throng its 
marts and crowd its ports with shipping ; when the din of busy factories 
shall be heard in its towns, and “‘its pastures be clothed with flocks and 
its valleys be covered over with corn;” when righteousness shall 
dispense its laws, and the voice of a free people be heard in its senate- 
house ‘‘to shape the whisper of the throne,”—it may still be remembered 
to the honour of the second Ranavdlona that, first of Madagascar’s 
sovereigns, she publicly at her coronation took the Bible for her guide, 
and did the best that in her lay to build up the prosperity of her kingdom 
on the teachings of the religion of Christ. 

' C. F. Moss. 


NOTES ON ‘DAVENANT’ AND ‘BOOTHBY.’* 


N the first number of the ANNUAL is given Sir John Suckling’s 
sonnet ‘‘To my friend Will Davenant, upon his Poem of ‘Mada- 
gascar,’”’ and in a footnote an enquiry is made as to the character of 
Davenant’s poem, and what special connection the poet had with 
Madagascar.{ Thanks to a friend who has seen the poem in question, 
I am able to do something towards supplying the desired information. 
An inspection of Davenant’s ‘Madagascar’ shows that it is simply a 
complimentary poem addressed to Prince Rupert, and that it contains 
nothing concerning the island itself. Davenant, having heard of Prince 
Rupert’s intention of visiting Madagascar, made it the subject of a 
poem in the form of a dream, as appears from the following extracts :— 
‘‘Thus in a dreame, I did venture out 
Just so much soule, as sinners given to doubt 
Of after usage, dare forego a while: 
And this swift Pilot steer’d unto an Isle, 
Between the Southern Tropick and the line ; 
Which (noble Prince) my prophecie calls thine.’’ 
Again, near the end of the poem :-— 


‘*My soul in a strange fright 
From this rich isle began her hasty flight ; 
And to my half-dead body did returne, 
Which new inspired, rose cheerefull as the Morne.’’ 





* The above came to hand as the sheets of the ANNUAL were passing through the press, 
and after Mr. Auchterlonie’s paper was printed. Mr. Wake gives much additional information, 
and therefore we gladly insert his contribution.—ED. (G.C.) 


+ ANNUAL, No. I. p. 125. 
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The title of the work which contains the above poem is ‘“‘Madagascar, 
with other poems, by W. Davenant, Knight. London: 1648. Written 
to the most illustrious Prince Rupert.” There can be no doubt that 
Davenant was never in Madagascar, and there is no evidence that Prince 
Rupert himself ever visited the island. Why then was the name of the 
Prince connected with it? This question I think can be answered by 
teference to another work of early date, which is more curious than 
valuable, except for that purpose. The title of this work is too long to 
be fully quoted,* but its commencement includes the rest and runs thus: 
“A Breife Discovery or Description of the most famous Island of Mada- 
gascar or St. Laurence in Asia neer unto East India. With relation of 
the Healthfulness, Pleasure, Fertility, and Wealth of that Country, 
comparable if not transcending all the Easterne parts of the World, a 
very Earthly Paradise ; a most fitting and desirable place to settle an 
English Colony and Plantation there, rather than in any other part of 
the knowne World.” The preface states that the book was intended 
to be published in August, in the year 1644, but that it had been 
hindered in divers ways, among others by the visit of his friend 
Francis Lloyd, an East-India merchant, who had been five times 
to Madagascar, and who offered to add to the narrative ‘touching 
the encouragement for a plantation at Madagascar, and the certain 
great benefit by commerce from thence to all parts of the world, 
by making or settling there a Magazine or storehouse for trade, into 
all Christian and Heathen Kingdoms.” The occasion of Boothby’s 
work is stated to be that in the spring of the year 1644 there was great 
talk ‘‘about divers of his Majesty’s subjects adventuring to Madagascar 
or St. Laurence in Asia, near unto the East Indies, and there to plant 
themselves, as in other parts of America.” Towards the end of the 
work is a passage which throws much light on the occasion of 
Davenant’s poem. Boothby thus writes: “I shall yet inform you of 
an intention of sending planters to the island of Madagascar or St. 
Laurence. After it was agreed upon, at the council-board, that Prince 
Rupert should go as viceroy for Madagascar, he was to have taken 
twelve sail of his Majesty King Charles, and thirty more merchantmen, 
to attend him in the plantation, and to have supplies yearly out of 
England. It was likewise agreed upon, and a charge given to the 
governor, Sir Maurice Abbot, Sir Henry Garway, and others of the 
Committee of the honourable East-India Company, to give all their 
loving assistance and furtherance to Prince Rupert, in this design, 








= 





* Boothby’s work forms part of the Collection of Voyages and Travels compiled from 
the Library of the Earl of Oxford and published in 1745. The date of its publication 
is not given, nor yet the place or publisher’s name. Its author is described as ‘‘Richard 
Boothby, Merchant.” [It was first published in ‘“‘London: Printed by E.G. for JOHN 
HARDESTY at the Signe of the Black arread Eagle in Duck Lane, 1646,.”—ED., (J.S.)] 
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whensoever he come into Asia, or India; and all other parts adjacent 
to the island of St. Laurence. I was present when this was ordered 
at the council-table, and the charge given to the aforesaid governor 
and committee of the East-India Company; but, Prince Rupert going 
into France and Germany, about his weighty affairs, in the meantime, 
it was thought fit and concluded upon, that the Earl of Arundel, Earl 
Marshall of England, should go governor for Madagascar or the Island 
of St. Laurence, it being the most famous place in the world for a 
Magazine. This noble earl had written a book to that purpose, and 
allowed weekly means of subsistence to divers seamen, who have good 
judgment and experience all over the oriental seas, and at Madagascar. 
This honourable earl was in such resolution and readiness, that there 
were printed bills put up on the pillars of the Royal Exchange, and in 
other parts of the city, that abundantly showed his forwardness in 
promoting a plantation at St. Laurence; but, a new parliament being 
called, it put a stop to the design of Madagascar.” This, doubtless, 
was in 1640, when first the Short Parliament, and afterwards the Long 
Parliament, was summoned. The civil war appears to have put a stop 
to all thought of carrying out the design previously formed by King 
Charles of planting an English settlement in Madagascar. Before that 
period this island would seem to have been very attractive to English- 
men, and Boothby relates that Sir Dodmore Cotton and Sir Robert 
Sherley, ambassadors from King Charles to the King of Persia, with 
Dr. Henry Gouch, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, visited it on 
their way to the East. The author himself was in Madagascar several 
times, and he states that on the last occasion he was in company with 
Walter Hammond, Surgeon, who had “‘lately written a book of the 
worthiness of that country, and the benefit thereof, to the encourage- 
ment of adventurers, and dedicated the same to that worthy gentleman, 
Captain John Bond.” kBoothby mentions one fact which confirms 
the statements of early French writers that the inhabitants of Madas 
gascar possessed books in a written character. He relates that he 
lent to Dr. Gouch a book, the writing of the priests or religious men 
there, which Dr. Gouch told him ‘‘was the ancient writing of the 
Egyptians in hieroglyphics, or characters of strange shapes like beasts, 
fowls, worms, serpents, etc., or like unto utensils or tools of labouring 
men in several vocations.” This, if true, is a most important fact, 
although it is not necessary to ascribe those characters to an Egyptian 
origin. They are more likely to have been derived from a Semitic source, 
In conclusion, I will extract from Boothby’s work a short Vocabulary of 
Malagasy words* which he gives, and which it will be interesting to com- 
pare with words having similar meanings now found in the native dialects. 


~* These were probably obtained in the neighbourhood of St, Augustine’s Bay, which 
Boothby appears to have visited. 


NOTES ON 


Tona, a man 

Codez, a woman 

Tope, a child 

Coma, a house 

Ose, or anghomba,* a cow 
Gose, a sheep 

Cowhee, bread 

Comba, water 

Bingta, or Sova, the head 
Nungua, the eye or ear 
Toce, the nose 

Umqua, or Songe, the lips 
Coonqua, or Niffa, the teeth 
Cooqua, or Effena, the arm 
Cabed, the elbow 

Unaqua, or Tanga, the hand 
Hongko, the finger 

Chomkee, or Noeno, the breast 
Oncoma, the neck 

fiicuma, or Toa, the belly 
Coer, or Ungoote, the knee 
Noo, or Vote, the leg 

Iqua, or Kambo temba, the foot 


‘DAVENANT’ AND 


Voylee, the buttock 

Cada, a hat or cap 
Lamba, clothes 

Memma, a cloke or skin 
Hobogua, shoes or slippers 
Aqua, an arrow 

fenga, or Taille, a rope 
Siffe, a knife 

flicha, a bow 

Sowkee, the shoulder 
fTeboo, a turnspit 

Acuto, to dart 

Anatnicke, the little finger 
Goma, or Soca, the chin 


| Lemboshe, the back 


Mise, yea 

Maligna, a sweet - smelling 
root, like a bulrush 

Monde, a chain of small beads 

Voyla, hear 

Maca, an eye 

Saffee, an ear 

Lela, the tongue 
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Hoho, the thumb 

fala tanga, the palm of the 
hand 

Choroqua, the nails ofthe hand 

Syra, salt 

Fumeray, to-morrow 

Soo, a pot 

Pinghara, a gun 

Vyra, a sword 

Fajaro, a little dart 

Leffo, or Mura, a lance: 

Renona, milk 

Hihoo, a small fish 

Longora, a great fish 

Etrthoree, brass 

Chichata, or Ruttee, naught 

Chara, good 

Longasba, a good man or 
friend 

Laga rattee, a bad man or foe 

Cheruse, nay 

Calibus, a bottle, 
basket 


cup, or 


There is no word for ‘slave’ in the above Vocabulary, but it appears 
from a remark made by Boothby that the Portuguese were then accus- 


tomed to obtain slaves from Madagascar. 


In a work entitled Oriental 


Commerce, by William Milburn, published in 1813, and which gives 
an account of the natural productions of the island and the articles of 
its commerce, it is stated that the price given, at the beginning of the 
present century, by the French at Foule Point, for a male or female 
slave of from 30 to 40 years old, was z muskets, 2 cartouch boxes, 
10 flints and ro balls; or 1500 balls; or 1700 flints. 


C. STANILAND WAKE. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF MADAGASCAR. 
SPECIMENS OF MALAGASY FOLK-LORE. 


HE time for a comprehensive review of the Folk-Lore of Mada- 
gascar has not yet arrived ; but as our readers were led to expect, 

from the short review of the books treating of these subjects in our 
last number, that some specimens would appear in this, many will be 
disappointed if the promise there made is not fulfilled. Since our last 
issue Mr. Dahle’s book has been published, and it makes a goodly 


= A slight acquaintance with Malagasy will enable the reader to identify many of the above 
words with those now in use.—ED., (G.C.) 
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volume of some 457 pages; six numbers too of the Pudlications of the 
Malagasy Folk-Lore Society, making 144 pages, have been issued; and 
we have a sufficient number of tales in Ms. to enable us to continue 
publishing for many months to come. To these histories, fables, songs, 
riddles, etc. etc., there seems no end, while each province and tribe 
seems to be in possession of some variation of each tale; and each 
variation gives us some new idea or some additional incident. 

Having been engaged with several of my brethren in collecting and 
editing the publications of the Folk-Lore Society, I purpose giving our 
readers a few specimens of these oft-told strange tales. 

By far the most interesting and wonderful of these tales is that of 
Ibonfa, or, when fully written, Andriandrisainabonfamasoboniamanéro. 
As given by Mr. Dahle in his collection it occupies no less than forty- 
eight 1zmo pages, and could, with a little ‘padding’ and the additions 
contained in our various renderings, be lengthened out into a good-sized 
three-volume novel, so many are the incidents and dramatis persone ; 
while the most concise (18 pp.) is that published in the first number of 
the Folk-Lore Society’s Publications, and obtained by the writer from a 
teacher in the L. M. S. Normal School. 

I shall not tax the reader’s patience by entering into all the details 
of this wonderful history, some of which, indeed, are not suitable for 
a public print; but its length and wealth of incident certainly establish 
its claim for a first place in all notices of the Malagasy tales. 


1—THE HISTORY OF ANDRIANARISAINABONIAMASO- 
BONIAMANORO. 


A PRINCE who lived in the centre of the land had long been married, 
but no child had been born to him. He and his wife, anxious to 
become parents, sought out an old woman who could work an oracle, 
and she told them what to do to bring about the gratification of their 
wishes. They carried out her instructions by going into the forest and 
seeking out a suitable tree, and before it offered as a sacrifice a sheep 
and a goat. In due time a son was born in a most wonderful manner} 
they gave him the name of Bonia; and he appropriated to himself a 
razor his mother had swallowed, and used it ever afterwards as a wonder- 
working staff. 

Another prince and his wife were also childless; they, too, sought 
out the old woman; and by carrying out her instructions obtained a 
daughter; but she was a cripple and deformed. They called her 
Rakétabolaména, or, as I will render it, The Golden Beauty. This girl, 
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ashamed of her lot, threatened to destroy herself if her father and mother 
would not station her on an island at some distance from their home. 
The poor father and mother were constrained sorrowfully to carry out 
her wish. To this lake the sons of several other princes resorted for 
wild bird shooting and were attracted to the house in which Beauty 
dwelt by seeing her scarlet umbrella; but her servant so effectually hid 
herself and her mistress, that the young fellows betook themselves off in 
fright. In the course of time, Bonia came to the lake and, having been 
foiled in his first attempt to find her, he made a second excursion, and 
his visit ended in his taking Beauty home as his wife, to the delight 
of all concerned. 

Somewhere across ‘‘the waters to the west” there lived a monster 
of aman called Raivato, who had the power of instantly transporting 
himself to any part of the world. Hearing of Bonia’s beautiful wife, 
he determines to carry her off, and, taking advantage of Bonia’s absence, 
he accomplished his purpose. Bonia set out after him, and in his 
travels he met with three men “in the shape of gods,” called respec- 
tively, Prince Bone-setter, Prince Flesh-producer, and Prince Life- 
giver. He gave them food, and each adopted him as his child. He 
again set out on his search; the sea was no obstacle to him, for he 
planted his staff in the ground, uttered his talismanic phrase, and walked 
over as on dry land. The crocodiles, too, came to his help; the eels 
and whales, etc., carried him; and when safely over, determined to test 
the reality of the powers of Bone-setter, Flesh-producer, and Life- 
giver, he uttered his talismanic phrase, thrust his staff into the ground, 
and lo! he dies, only to be brought to life again by their aid after three 
days. 

Off he set again, and presently came up with Raivato’s gardener ; 
his spear caused the man to shed his skin; and having clothed himself 
in that, he gained admission into Raivato’s strongly fortified town and 
revealed himself to his long-lost wife. Raivato’s gods informed him of 
Bonia’s arrival, and a terrible fight ensued ; but Bonia’s staff gives him 
the victory ; he kills the monster and takes his wife home ; not only so, 
but to the joy of all people, he restored to her lawful husband each 
and every woman whom Raivato had carried off. 

Such, leaving out the genealogy of each person concerned, the 
conversations, etc., all of which are given with the greatest minuteness, 
is the wonderful history of Bonia. 


—<—~o— 


Of another character is the story of the young lad who was left an 
orphan and hated by his brothers, referred to in our last number ; 
and being much shorter than the history of Bonia, I give it in full. 
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2—THE YOUNGEST’ SON WHO WAS HATED BY 
HIS ._BROTHERS. | 


ONcE on a time there lived a couple who had seven sons; they were 
all good looking with the exception of Faralahy the youngest. When 
the man and his wife died, Faralahy was hated by all his brothers; 
for, besides being ill-looking, he was very miserable, his brothers 
constantly sending him here and there, making him carry burdens, 
and treating him altogether as if he were a slave. 


One day the poor lad began to think very seriously about the hardness 
of his lot: ‘‘My father is dead; my mother is dead; and my brothers, 
who should stand in the place of father and mother, do not love me; 
I am ill-looking and miserable ; what in the world can I do?” he said. 
“The miserable appearance of my countenance is perhaps the reason of 
their hatred of me. So here goes, Ill be off to God.” 


He first betook himself to a man called Ranakandriana, a diviner ; 
and said to him: “I am going to God, father; now what day would be 
the best on which to set out ?’ ‘‘Tuesday, boy; and your journey will 
be successful if you carefully abstain from the things I warn you of.” 
‘What are they, sir?” ‘Go first to Rafovato, boy, he is the guardian of 
the road to God, and he will tell you what is the right thing to be done.” 


So off he went to Rafovato, the diviner. ‘I am off to God, sir, to get 
my countenance improved, tell me what things I should abstain from.” 
“All right, boy, there are many things you must abstain from, and it 
will be well with you.” ‘What are they, sir?” ‘When you get on 
the other side of yonder mountain, you will see God’s sugar-canes 
growing ; they are very long, do not take any; keep straight along the 
road. When you have crossed another mountain, you will see God’s 
sheep; you will find them to be very plump and fat; but even though 
you are very hungry, do not kill any. When you have crossed the valley, 
you will see God’s lemon-trees, and the fruit will be very tempting; do 
not take any. When you have got over some more rising ground, you 
will come upon God’s fat cattle; do not kill any, refrain even from 
throwing stones at them. When you have gone a little further, you will 
see God’s golden well; but even if you are very thirsty, be careful not to 
drink. And when you have reached God’s dwelling-place, and he is 
not at home, but you find only his wife there, salute her; and.if you are © 
thirsty and beg for water, and she should give you some, do not take 
hold of the handle of the drinking vessel.” 

So he straightway set out, and soon came to the sugar-canes; he 
stopped to look at them, crying out: ‘“‘What splendid sugar-canes!” 
Keeping on his way, however, he soon came upon the sheep; ‘‘O what 
beautiful fat sheep !” he exclaimed ; but he turned not out of his way. 
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Still he went forward, and lo! there were the lemons: ‘‘Just look at 
the fruitfulness of those lemon trees!’ His hunger was great, yet he 
turned not aside from the path. In a little while, there stood the cattle 
before him: “SO my! but those are magnificent beasts!” said whe. 
But still he pressed forward. Presently he reached the golden spring : 
“Really, that water is very beautiful! and look at its clearness!” But 
drink he would not. | 

On he went until he came to where God dwelt (God, however, was 
not at home, his wife only being there) ; he saluted the wife and begged 
for a drink of water; when it was given to him, he simply opened his 
mouth, and the water was poured in. | 

Presently God entered, saying: ‘‘What does Faralahy, he who is 


disliked by his brethren, want here ?’ ‘“‘I want beauty, sire, for I am 
ill-looking.” 
“Did you see the sugar-canes as you came along, boy?” ‘‘Yes, sire, 


but I took none.” 
“Did you see the sheep too, boy.” ‘‘Yes, sire, but I killed none.” 
“Did you see the lemons too, boy?” ‘‘Yes, sire, but I plucked none.” 


“Tid you see the cattle, boy 2” ‘‘Yes, sire, but I threw no stones at 
them.” 
- “Did you see the golden well, boy °” ‘Yes, sire, but I did not drink.” 
~ “Tid he salute you, madam, when he arrived ?” ‘‘Yes,”’ said the wife. 
“When you gave him water, did he simply open his mouth to have it 
poured in?” “Yes,” said the wife. 


Thereupon God made him to be of a most beautiful appearance, and 
he went home rejoicing. On his arrival at home his brothers were 
struck with amazement, and cried out: ‘‘Can this be you, Faralahy 2” 
“It is I,” said he. ‘‘What in the world have you been about, fellow, 
that you have become so beautiful in appearance ?” ‘‘I was so miserable 
that I went off to God.” His six brothers at once cried out: ‘Let us go; 
you, fellow, who were ugly are made beautiful, how much more then we 
who are more than passable already.” So off they all set to go to Rana- 
kandriana, saying: ‘‘We would go to God, sir; when is the most fitting 
day for setting out?” ‘‘Go on Wednesday, but you will not benefit by 
your journey; but go first to Rafovato, the diviner, he keeps the road.” 

So off they set, and on their arrival addressed him, saying: ‘‘We 
would go to God, sir, what had we better do °” ‘If you guard yourselves 
from, doing what I tell you not to do, all will be well.” 

‘What things, sir?” ‘When you have crossed yonder mountain you 
will see God’s beautiful sugar-canes ; do not take any.” 

“That is a mere nothing, could we do otherwise than observe it ? 
Regard that as accomplished ; what else ?”? ‘‘When you have gone a 
little further, you will see God’s sheep; do not kill any.” 
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‘Yes, sir; whatelse ?’? ‘‘When you get across the valley you will 
see God’s fruitful lemon trees ; do not take any fruit.” 

‘‘What else 2” ‘‘When you get on the other side of some rising ground 
you will see God’s fat cattle ; do not kill any, do not even throw stones 
at them. As you proceed on your journey you will come to God’s golden 
well ; do not drink. When you arrive at the place where God dwells, 
and he is not at home, but the wife only, salute her. If she gives you 
water, do not take hold of the handle of the drinking pot, simply open | 
your mouths and have it poured in.” 

‘“Yes, sir, do not trouble yourself about us, consider all that done; 
why even Faralahy, ill-looking as he was, has been made beautiful, how 


iB 


much more then we, who are more than passable already ! 

So off they went. Presently they saw the sugar-canes most delicious to 
behold and cried: ‘‘Just look there, you fellows! Really we must go 
and get a little, being so very hungry.” So they got some and ate them. 
They went on and came up with the fat sheep: ‘‘Just look now at 
those beautiful fat sheep, fellows! Come, we must kill one, seeing that 
we are so very hungry.” Whereupon they killed one and ate it. When 
they arrived at the place where the fat cattle were feeding, after an 
exclamation of surprise at their fatness, the temptation to fling a 
stone or two at them was too strong; so they threw at them. When 
they came to the well and saw its clearness, nothing would suffice but 
they must drink ; so drink they all did. 

They arrived at the place where God dwelt, and found the wife at 
home ; they made no salutation, but begged for some water, and when 
the servant gave them some, they at once laid hold of the handle of the 
drinking vessel. Then God approached, saying: ‘‘What do you six 
brothers want here ?’? With a profound salutation they hoped he was 
well. ‘I am quite well,’ said God. ‘‘We have come here, sire, seeking 
to be made beautiful.” 


“Did you see the sugar-canes as you came along?” “Yes, sire, and 
being thirsty we got some.” 

‘“‘Did you see the sheep soon after you started out ?” ‘“‘Yes, sire, and 
seeing that we were hungry we killed one and ate it.” 

“Did you see the lemons ?” ‘‘Yes, sire, and we took a few.” 

‘“‘Did you see the cattle 2” ‘‘Yes, sire, and this fellow,” pointing to 
one of their number, ‘“‘stoned them.” 

“Did you see the golden well?” ‘Yes, sire, but we were so thirsty 


that we drank.” 

‘‘When they arrived, did they salute you, madam?” ‘‘No,” said the 
wife. 

‘‘When they drank the water, did they simply open their mouths while 
it was poured i in?’ ‘No,’ said the servant. 
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Whereupon God waxed wroth, and he turned one into a frog, another 
into a toad, another into a serpent, another into a lizard, a fifth into 
another kind of lizard, and the sixth into a warted snake, and sent them 
. off. 

This story is the origin of the phrase: ‘Let not the ill-looking be 
_ downcast ; let not the handsome be proud.” . 


—<—“”*r— 


There is another class of fables having many points of resemblance 
- to some of Grimm’s and to the Russian Folk-tales translated by Mr. 
» Ralstone; in this class a monster called Itrimobé figures largely ; and 
of several versions I append the most compact I have seen. 


3-—-THE THREE SISTERS AND ITRIMOBE. 


THERE was a certain couple who were very rich; they had three 
children, and all were girls. Of three sisters the youngest, called Ifara, 
(the last) was the prettiest. On a certain day Ifara had a dream, and 
“she told it to her sisters, saying: ‘‘Look here, I have. had a dream; 
and in my dream I saw the son of the sun come from heaven to seek a 
wife among us, and, would you believe it, he took me, and left you 
behind?’ The two sisters became angry at this and said to each other: 
“It is a fact that she is better looking than we are, and should any prince 
or person of renown come seeking a wife, he will take her, for he will 
not like us; let us think what can be done. So come along, let us take 
her out to play, and try and find out from all whom we meet which of 
us they consider good looking.” So they called Ifara, saying: ‘‘Come, 
Ifara, let us go out to play.” 

When they had put on their best clothes, they set out and presently 
met with an old woman, whereupon they cried out: ‘‘Hallo! mother, 
who is the best looking of us three sisters ?’ ‘‘Ramatéa is good looking, 
Raivo is good looking, but Ifara has the advantage.” ‘Oh, dear! 
Ifara is better looking than we are.” Whereupon they stripped Ifara 
of her outer clothing. 

They met an old man and cried out: ‘Hallo! father, who is the 
best looking of us three sisters?’ His answer was just what the old 
woman said. ‘There now! Ifara is better looking than we are.” 
Whereupon they took off some of her under clothing. 

Presently they came up with Itrimobé, an ugly monster, whose upper 
part was in the form of a man, but the lower like an animal, and who 
had an exceedingly sharp tail. ‘Look here, here is Itrimobe,” said 
the sisters, and addressing him said: ‘‘Hallo! who is the best looking 
of us three sisters 2’ and, with a grunt, Itrimobe answered as the old 
woman and the old man had done before. 
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The two sisters were beside themselves with anger on hearing that, 
and so they said to one another: ‘If we should kill her, our father and 
mother would be sure to hear of it, and they might kill us in return; 
let us send her to get some of Itrimobe’s vegetables, and then he will 
eat her up.” They called Ifara and said to her: ‘‘Come along, [fara, 
let us see who will get the nicest vegetables.” ‘‘All right,” said Ifara, 
“let us go and gather yonder” (pointing to those of Itrimobe). ‘‘Shall 
we get the biggest or the youngest ? said Ifara. ‘Oh! get those that 
are just sprouting,” said the sisters. 


They all went to fetch some, but the sisters got big ones; and when 
they compared them with what Ifara had got, hers proved to be the 
worst. ‘Oh, dear!” said Ifara, ‘‘yours are the best. You have cheated 
me.” ‘It is you, girl, who would get the little ones. Get along with 
you and get some big ones.” 

So Ifara set off to get them; and as she was getting them, up came 
Itrimobe, and seizing her cried out: ‘“‘NowI have got you, girl, you 
are stealing my vegetables; I’ll gobble you up.” The poor girl burst 
into tears crying: ‘Do not do that, Itrimobe, but take me home to be 
your wife.” ‘Come along then,” said Itrimobe. His intention, however, 
was to take her home, fatten her, and then eat her. 


The two sisters were highly delighted at the way in which they had, 
got rid of Ifara; they ran home and told their father and mother that 
Itrimobe had caught her stealing his vegetables, and that he had eaten 
herup. The grief of her parents was very great, and they wept bitterly 
over their loss. 

In the meantime Itrimobe was fattening up Ifara; he kept her 
closely within doors by stitching her up in a mat, while he went in 
and out hunting and bringing her all manner of things to make her 
plump ; and after a while he began to think the time had come for him 
to eat her. 

On a certain day, when Itrimobe had gone out to hunt, as was his 
wont, a little mouse clothed in plantain cloth jumped close to Ifara, and 
said: ‘‘Give me a little white rice, Ifara, and [ll tell you what to do.” 
‘“‘Whatever can you know, you little thing?’ said Ifara. ‘‘All right! 
let Itrimobe gobble you up to-morrow,” said the mouse. ‘But what 
will you tell me, little one, and [ll give you the rice ?” said Ifara. 


So she gave the mouse a little rice, and it addressed her thus: ‘Get 
away as fast as you can, and take with you an egg, a broom, a 
small stake, and a smooth stone; and mind you take a southern course 
in your flight.” Ifara got the things and set off, after having put the 
trunk of a banana tree in the mat on the bed where she slept, and locked 
the door. 


et b= 
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Not long after her departure Itrimobe returned, bringing a spear and 
a cooking-pot for the purpose of killing and cooking Ifara; but when 
he knocked at the door, no one replied. So he chuckled, saying: 
‘“‘How fat Ifara must be; she is unable to move!” He thereupon broke 
open the door, and rushing right up to the bed he thrust his spear into 
the mat, and it stuck fast in the trunk of the banana. “I say! how fat 
Ifara must be, the spear sticks fast into her!” said he. He withdrew it, 
and licking the blood, cried out again: ‘“‘How fat Ifara must be! her 
blood is insipid!” But on opening the mat to take her out to cook her, 
he found that Ifara had gone, and he had been chuckling over the trunk 


of a banana tree. Itrimobe sniffed to the east, there was nothing 


there ; he sniffed to the north, there was nothing there; he sniffed to 
the west, there was nothing there ; he sniffed to the south; ‘‘Ah! there 
she is!’ So off he goes as fast as he can and speedily catches her up, 
saying: “Now I have got you, Ifara !” 

Ifara throws down her broom crying out: “By my holy father, by 
my holy mother, let this broom become a thicket that Itrimobe cannot 
get through.” And straightway up grew an exceedingly dense thicket. 
But Itrimobe applied his sharp-edged tail to the thicket, and began 
cutting away until it was all cleared off, and he cried out: ‘Now I 
have got you, Ifara !” 

Ifara throws down her egg, crying out: ‘“‘By my holy father, by my 
holy mother, let this egg become a great pool of water.” And straight- 
way the pool appeared. Itrimobe began drinking up the water and 
pouring it into the nearest river; presently the pool was dried up: ‘‘“Now 
I have got you, Ifara !” 

Ifara then threw down her small stake, crying out: “By my holy 
father, by my holy mother, let this stake become a forest.” And straight- 
way the stake became a forest of trees, whose branches, interlacing in 
every direction, formed an impassable barrier. Itrimobe again cut away 
with his tail until every vestige of the trees had disappeared: ‘‘Now I 
have got you, Ifara!” 

But again Ifara throws down her smooth stone: “By my holy father, 
by my holy mother, let this become a perpendicular rock such as 
Itrimobe cannot scale.” So it became a perpendicular rock. Itri- 
mobe again applied his tail, but with all his hewing he could make no 
impression, while his tail got blunter and blunter, till he gave up in 
despair. He then tried to climb up, but to no purpose. So he cried 
out: ‘Pull me up, Ifara, and I will do you no harm.” 

But Ifara replied: “I will not take hold of you until you have stuck 
your spear upright in the ground.” So he stuck it in the ground, and 
Ifara threw him a thick rope and began to draw him up. But when 
he was near the top, he again cried out: ‘‘Now I have you in truth, 
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girl!” Whereupon Ifara let go the rope, and Itrimobe fell down on his 
own spear and was killed on the spot. 

Ifara sat on the stone and wept, sore with grief for her father and 
mother. Presently a crow came near, and when Ifara saw it, she sang 
to it a little song to the following effect :— 

‘‘My pretty crow, my pretty crow, 
Thy tail I’ll1 smooth for thee ; 


To father’s well I fain would go, 
Oh! come and carry me.”’ 


“You should not have said that I ate unripe earth-nuts, girl; I, indeed, 
to carry you! Stop where you are!” said the crow. 
Up comes a kite, which she addresses thus :— 


‘‘My pretty kite, my pretty kite, 
Thy tail I’ll smooth for thee ; 
To father’s well I’d take my flight, 
Come now and carry me.”’ 

“You should not have said that I ate dead rats, girl; I, indeed, to 
carry you!” 

Again a bird* appears, crying: ‘‘Reo, reo, reo,” which, when she 
saw, Ifara addressed thus :— 

‘‘My pretty reo, come near, I pray, 
Thy tail I’l] smooth for thee ; 
To father’s well I’d take my way, 
Please, birdie, carry me.’’ 

“Reo! reo! reo! Come along, my girl, Ill carry you, for I know 
how to take pity on those in trouble.” So the bird took her, and placed 
her just above her father and mother’s well. 

She had not been long there- before their little slave came to draw 
water, and having washed her face, she was looking at its reflection on 
the water: ‘‘My word!” said she, ‘‘what a beautiful face I have; shall 
I again demean myself by carrying a water-pot ?”? So down she flings 
her water-pot, which was broken into pieces. It was not her own image 
she had seen in the water, but that of Ifara, who cried out: ‘My father 
and mother spend their money in buying water-pots, while you break 
them!” The slave looked all around, but could see no one from whom 
the voice came, and so she went home. 

On the morrow she came again to draw water; again she saw the 
image, and straightway breaking her pot, cried out: ‘That is my 
countenance so beautiful there; Ill never carry water again!” Ifara 
again cried out: ‘‘My father wastes his money buying, while you 
break!” The slave looked here and there crying: ‘Where are you ?” 
but seeing no one, she rushed back to the town and told the good 








* Or Vorondréo (Leftosoma discolor, Herm.), the Cyrombo roller, belonging ree genus of 
birds peculiar to Madagascar.—ED. (J.S.) . 
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couple that there was some one who had spoken to her at the well, 
whom she could not see; but that the voice was like I[fara’s. 

Up the couple jumped, and went away to the well to seek their lost 
child. When they arrived, Ifara came down, and they all wept for joy at 
the reunion. Ifara told her father and mother that the sisters had cheated 
her, and that by their machinations she had fallen into the hands of 
Itrimobe ; whereupon they disowned the two girls and kept only Ifara. 

In spite of Itrimobe’s tragic end in his encounter with Ifara, he 
appears again and again in many of these simple tales, and always as 
a monster seeking to feast on human beings; but in all his encounters, 
whether with Ifara, with children, or with others who come near 
him, tactics somewhat resembling Ifara’s always bring him to an 
untimely end. 

atl St cn se 


As specimens of successful impudence and startling irreverence the 
two stories of Ikdtoboribory and Ilohanihidny are unique. I append 
that of Ikotoboribory, contributed to the Malagasy Folk-lore Society’s 
Publications by the Rev. C. F. Moss. 


4.—THE LITTLE ROUND BOY. 


A CERTAIN couple wished for a child, and said: “Oh that we 
might have a child, even though he was a round one, or of any shape 
whatever.” After a while they were blessed with a male child having 
neither legs nor arms, and the people said God was impudent. ‘Let 
us smother him, for he is deformed,” said the husband. ‘‘Never,” said 
the wife. “I have desired a child from God, and it seems tempting 
him (to smother him); I will not agree to what you say, lest I never 
have any more.” So they kept him and gave him the name of The 


Little Round One. 


When the child had grown, the father prepared to go to the forest, 
and tied up some food in a bag; into this bag the child jumped. Some 
of the food the man put into a basket to eat on his way to the forest, 
and that in the bag he meant for the return journey; so he did not see 
the child in the bag. Off the father set; and at night the child was 
missed ; and not being found for some time, he was given up for lost. 

When his father got to the forest and opened the bag, he found the 
child there and he was very hungry. ‘The father cried out: “It is you, 
is it, you little vagabond, who have been burdening me all this time! 
Get out of this; I’ll throw you away here in the forest.” Which he 
did. But the child cried out: ‘Please, father, give me a cooking-pot, 
and some water and rice, and a little firewood.” “And can you, child, 
keep a fire burning?” “Yes,” said he, “for I will add fuel to the fire 
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with my mouth until I die.” So the father gave him the things. The 
child again pleaded with his father, saying: ‘‘Please, father, place 
me at the foot of yonder large tree, and just light me the fire.’ The 
man did as the child wished, left him alone, and made his way home. 


When he arrived, he said to his wife: ‘The child somehow got into 
the bag and went with me to the forest, and I have left him there.” 
The wife answered: ‘“There you are! you have made away with my 
child in spite of me, for you wished to have him smothered even at his 
birth.” So the two quarrelled. 


Now the child, being left at the foot of the tree, heaped fuel upon 
his fire, and presently the tree itself was in a blaze. The smoke 
ascended, and down came a messenger from God, saying: ‘‘Now you 
little round one, put out your fire, you are choking God’s children.” 
“That is just what I meant to do!” said the boy, “che has dealt most 
unfairly by me, in that he has given me neither legs nor arms; that is 
why I am making such a smoke.” 

The messenger returned to God, saying: ‘‘He says you have dealt 
unfairly by him. You have given him neither legs nor arms, and that 
is why he is making all this smoke to choke your children.” Then God 
said: ‘‘Go ye, Bone-setter, Muscle-arranger, Blood-maker, Flesh-smith, 
prepare him arms and legs.” They went, did as they were told, and 
finished their work ; and the messenger told God that all was completed. 

Ibory still continued adding fuel to his fire, and down comes the 
messenger again, saying: “Now why do you keep sending up your 
smoke to God’s children, when he has given you both feet and hands ?” 
Ibory answered saying: ‘‘He has not yet given me a beautiful wife, and 
that is why I keep up my fire.” 

The messenger returned and told God, saying: ‘He says you have 
not yet given him a beautiful wife, and that is his reason for heaping on 
the fuel.” So God gave him his desire. 

And yet Ibory kept up his fire. Down comes the messenger once 
more. ‘Now, fellow, have you not got your wife, and why do you not 
put out your fire, Ibory °’ He answers, saying: ‘He has not yet given 
me all the riches I desire?’ ‘Well, what is it that you desire ?” 
enquired the messenger. ‘‘Wisdom, honour, many slaves, many oxen, 
much money, and to live to a good old age,” says Ibory. 

Off goes the messenger and reports to God what he had said. So 
God says: ‘Give them to him, for my children are choked.” The 
things he desired were given him; he put out his fire, and went home 
to his father and mother as a very rich man. 


On his arrival at the abode of his parents, they did not know him, so 
he enquired of them, saying: ‘‘Where is your child?’ ‘“Ibory was 
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ours,” said they, ‘‘but he followed his father into the forest, and there 


he died.” ‘Am not I your child?” said he. ‘‘Now what lies you must 
be telling,” replied the father and mother, ‘‘our child had neither feet 
nor arms, so how can you be he ?” ‘‘I am the very person who jumped 


into the bag, and was thrown away by my father when he arrived at the 
forest.” His parents flung themselves at his feet, and the father ad- 
dressed him thus: “I certainly threw you away, child, but how came you 
to have legs and arms, and how did you get a wife and riches?” “I so 
troubled the children of God by the smoke of my fire that I obtained 
all I wished,” he replied. ‘‘My father loves me now that I am in such a 
happy state.” ‘I was decidedly in the wrong, child,” said his father. 

Mr. Prosperous (for that was his name subsequent to his having a 
fortune) replied: ‘I am 5) oti who cannot disown my father, although 
my father disowned me.” The joy of the three was very great, for 
Mr. Prosperous, whom they thought to be dead, had appeared in the 
flesh very rich and loved by his relations. 

This story is the origin of the saying: ‘‘Relations love him who has 
possessions ; a father is a father to the prosperous; it is the mother who 
is constant in good and in ill.” 


——<—>*$*#—— 


In fables founded upon the habits of birds and beasts the Malagasy 
folk-tales are very rich; this, for instance, explaining why a fowl scratches 
the ground, and the kite squeals :— 


5—ITHE FOWL AND THE KITE. 


A FOWL borrowed a kite’s needle; it lost it, and the kite complained 
to the fowl, saying: “‘I am vexed, for you have thrown away my needle.” 
Thus the fowl scratches in the earth endeavouring to find the kite’s 
needle ; and the kite carries off the fowl’s chickens as the price of its 
lost needle. The kite cries out: ‘‘/vlokdhokoho”? (filo, a needle, akoho, 
fowl), reminding the fowl that it wants its needle. 


——<~o—— 


How ingeniously again is the perpetual feud between frogs and snakes 
explained in the following :— 


6.—THE SNAKE AND THE FROG. 


A SNAKE and a frog were one day going along together, when the 
frog addressed the snake thus: ‘“‘Where are you off to now, my elder 
brother ?’ The snake answered in anger: ‘‘Where should I be going ? 
I am going straight on my way, but where go you, fellow?” The frog 
answered: ‘I am going to Mojamba.” He said this in a great fright, 
being unable to say Mojanga, which he meant. 
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The snake made no reply, and so the frog added: ‘But, my elder 
brother, why do you change colour so?’ “I am simply adorning 
myself,” said the snake. The frog further added: ‘‘Why does your tail 
wag as if you were in a fearful.temper? why is your head thrust forward 
as boding calamity ? why does your tongue protrude as a meteor? why 
do you go creeping along so deceitfully on your belly throughout the 
year °” 

The snake did not condescend to answer any of the frog’s questions, 
but asked him: ‘Why, fellow, are your eyes so huge and projecting ?” 
‘“‘Are they not the eyes of a full grown frog ?” said the frog. ‘‘Why are. 
your hinder parts so small ?’ enquired the snake. ‘“That comes from 
my having been so frequently patted by all around me.” ‘‘Why is it that 
your skin seems as if it were going to crack?’ said the snake. “It has 
been stroked so much by my mother, and suffers from the early morning 
frost, as I go about my buyingand selling.” ‘‘And why does your mouth 
open so fearfully wide ?” said the snake. “I give forth so many messages, 
I take part in so many interesting conversations. ‘Who are you?’ I cry | 
out to the evening ; the midnight I challenge with a ‘Who goes there ?’ 
and with a ‘Where now ? I meet the early morning.” 

The snake, having no answer to all this, got enraged ; he immediately 
changed his colour, opened his jaws, and ate up the frog; and he was 
so delighted with the feast, that he went off at once seeking more. 


—<—~~“o— 


Some of the tales we are publishing, however, can be used in our 
schools as reading-lessons, or can be committed to memory by the little 
ones. Somewhat after the style of our English ‘“‘This is the house that 
Jack built,” the following is easily learned by boys and girls, and the 
nurse-girls rattle it off with great glee :— 


7—THE HISTORY OF IBOTITY. 


It is said that Ibotity climbed a tree, tumbled down and broke his 
leg; he said: ‘A tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing like a tree” 
[for strength ]. 

“T am strong,” says the tree, “‘but the wind bends me down and 
breaks me.” 

The wind snapped the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg ; there is nothing 
like the wind. | 

“Jam strong,” says the wind, ‘‘but the wall intervenes, and I am 
brought to a stand.” 

The wall stopped the wind, the wind snapped the tree, the tree broke 
Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing so powerful as the wall. 
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“T am strong,” says the wall, “but the rat bores into me, and makes 
holes in me.” 

A rat bored the wall, the wall stopped the wind, the wind snapped 
the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing so powerful as 
a rat. 

“T am strong,” says the rat, “‘but the cat eats me up.” 

The cat ate the rat, the rat bored the wall, the wall stopped the wind, 
the wind snapped the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing 
so powerful as a cat. 

“T am strong,” says the cat, ‘‘but a rope binds me.” 

The rope caught the cat, the cat ate the rat, the rat bored the wall, 
the wall stopped the wind, the wind snapped the tree, the tree broke 
Ibotity’s leg ; there is nothing so powerful as a rope. 

‘‘T am strong,” says the rope, “‘but iron cuts me.” 

The iron cut the rope, the rope caught the cat, the cat ate the rat, 
the rat bored the wall, the wall stopped the wind, the wind snapped the 
tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing so powerful as 
a knife. 

“T am strong,” says the knife, “‘but the fire burns me.” 

The fire burned the iron, the iron cut the rope, the rope caught the 
cat, the cat ate the rat, the rat bored the wall, the wall stopped the 
wind, the wind snapped the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is 
nothing so powerful as fire. 

“T am strong,” says the fire, ‘“‘but the water puts me out.” 

The water quenched the fire, the fire burned the iron, the iron cut the 
rope, the rope caught the cat, the cat ate the rat, the rat bored the 
wall, the wall stopped the wind, the wind snapped the tree, the tree 
broke Ibotity’s leg ; there is nothing so powerful as water. 

“T am strong,” says the water, ‘“‘but a boat passes over me.” 

The boat crossed the water, the water quenched the fire, the fire 
burned the iron, the iron cut the rope, the rope caught the cat, the cat 
ate the rat, the rat bored the wall, the wall stopped the wind, the wind 
snapped the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing so 
powerful as a boat. 

“T am strong,” says the boat, ‘‘but I strike against the rock and am 
wrecked.” 

The rock struck the boat, the boat crossed the water, the water 
quenched the fire, the fire burned the iron, the iron cut the rope, the 
tope caught the cat, the cat ate the rat, the rat bored the wall, the wall 
stopped the wind, the wind snapped the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s 
leg; there is nothing so powerful as a rock. 

“T am strong,” says the rock, ‘“‘but a crab pierces through me.” 


’ 
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The crab pierced the rock, the rock struck the boat, the boat crossed 
the water, the water quenched the fire, the fire burned the iron, the 
iron cut the rope, the rope caught the cat, the cat ate the rat, the rat 
bored the wall, the wall stopped the wind, the wind snapped the tree, 
the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing so powerful as a crab. 

“TI am strong,” says the crab, ‘‘but men tear off my claws.” 

Men maimed the crab, the crab pierced the rock, the rock struck the 
boat, the boat crossed the water, the water quenched the fire, the fire 
burned the iron, the iron cut the rope, the rope caught the cat, the cat 
ate the rat, the rat bored the wall, the wall stopped the wind, the wind 
snapped the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; there is nothing so 
powerful as men. | 

“We are strong,” say men, ‘‘but God kills us.” 

God killed men, men maimed the crab, the crab pierced the rock, the 
rock struck the boat, the boat crossed the water, the water quenched 
the fire, the fire burned the iron, the iron cut the rope, the rope caught 
the cat, the cat ate the rat, the rat bored the wall, the wall stopped the 
wind, the wind snapped the tree, the tree broke Ibotity’s leg; THERE 
IS NOTHING SO POWERFUL AS GOD. 

Such are a few specimens from the hitherto unwritten tales of the 
people of Madagascar. Lest some should think that we are publishing 
these tales for the natives, it should be said that Mr. Dahle’s book is 
printed for ‘‘private circulation,’ and that only Europeans are admitted 
into the Malagasy Folk-lore Society. To those who are studying the 
Malagasy and their language these tales are invaluable; a missionary 
may here get more insight into the habits and mind of the nation, and 
a more perfect knowledge of the vernacular, than many years of 
ordinary teaching and mixing with the people will give him. 


J. RICHARDSON. 


A MISSIONARY, TOUR. TO..THE, BAST COASTG 


BOUT mid-day on Thursday, July 19th, we left Antananarivo. The 

day was bright and sunny as we started, but before we reached 
Antanamalaza, a village some twelve miles out, which we had selected 
as the first night’s sleeping place, we were overtaken by a heavy thunder- 
storm, and arrived at our destination in a drenched condition. Next 
morning we found that several of the men had decamped, and we were 
obliged to remain at Antanamalaza for the day, until fresh men could be 
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obtained from town. On Saturday morning, however, we got fairly 
under weigh, and travelled briskly across the brown rolling moorlands 
which stretch away to the east to the borders of the forest. Towards 
evening we gained one of the lofty heights which overlook the Ankay 
valley, and enjoyed a most varied and extensive scene. But as the sun 
was low down in the west and we had still some distance to travel over 
a hilly country, we made a halt of only a few minutes to enable a lagging 
baggage carrier to come up. Our way now led along a narrow path, 
following the waving ridge of hills and through dense underwood, which 
rendered the fading sunlight still more dim. At length we gained the 
crest of Ankafona, which shuts in the valley of Lohasaha at its western 
end. Ankafona is a high bold hill, the descent of which, tedious at all 
times, was made very fatiguing in our case by the absence of all light 
except what came from a few stars, and by the path having been made 
slippery by previous rain. Feeling our way cautiously along, now 
plunging head foremost, as the foot tripped against the exposed tree- 
roots, and now narrowly saving oneself from coming to grief in the mud 
or tumbling into a deep rut by grasping a friendly bush, we at length 
reached the bottom of the hill with a sensation of utter weakness and 
failing in the knees. During the progress of our descent, pleasant 
visions of a comfortable stretcher inviting us to fling our weary limbs 
upon it floated before our minds; but alas! on reaching the little 
hamlet where we were to take up our quarters for the night, we found 
no signs of either the bedding or its carriers, much to our annoyance 
and disgust. The men had either missed their way in the uncertain light, 
or had mistaken the place where we were to stop. Parties were sent out 
to find them ; shouts were raised, and a gun fired off to attract their 
attention, and in about an hour they put in an appearance. 


Lohasaha is a long winding valley, stretching from east to west, and 
terminating at its western end in a cul-de-sac formed by precipitous 
elevations. To the east the valley widens and the enclosing hills 
decrease in height. Some of the hills are clothed with trees to their 
very tops, while others present faces of dark-grey rock, in whose crevices 
afew shrubs find scanty sustenance. Crowning the numerous knolls 
which diversify the valley are little hamlets, each surrounded by its patch 
of bright green sugar-cane and maize. 

Amongst these hamlets a few congregations have been gathered 
together by evangelists appointed by the city church of Ankadibévava. 
But the people, who are for the most part engaged in tending cattle 
belonging to officers in the Capital, are extremely ignorant of the truths 
of the Gospel, and apparently not anxious to learn. In one of these 
villages, when expressing our regret that so few attended the service in 
the chapel on the Sabbath, a man who informed us that he was pastor, 
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had vainly used all his efforts to induce the people to attend, and 
concluded by requesting us to petition the Queen to send soldiers to 
Lohasaha to compel the people ‘to pray.’ We of course explained to 
him that force should not be used in matters of religion, but that the 
people should be drawn by the persuasive power of love; and we remind- 
ed him of the oft-repeated word of the Queen of Madagascar to her 
subjects in reference to the ‘praying’: ‘‘You are not compelled; you 
are not hindered.” The small population of Lohasaha is so scattered, 
and the deadly malaria which prevails during more than half the year is 
so dreaded, that it is extremely difficult to induce suitable evangelists — 
to settle in this part of the country. We hope, however, to see more 
done for this valley of darkness than has yet been accomplished. 


On Monday morning we resumed our journey. Threatening clouds 
hung about and portended rain. As we proceeded, however, the sky 
brightened, and the leaden clouds broke up, giving us a sight of tracts 
of richest blue. Crossing the shallow stream of the Sambatanana we 
soon came upon broken rough ground, and at length, after a hard 
panting climb, gained the shoulder of the Ambatosoratra hill, from 
which we enjoyed a scene of wonderful grandeur. In the immediate 
foreground, a little to the left, the towering mountains of Ifédy and 
Angavo stood out conspicuously, looking down in majesty on the sea 
of rolling hills and winding valleys that surround their bases. A girdle 
of soft and fleecy clouds hung round their sides, throwing into strong 
relief their black and rugged crests. On the high position we occupied, 
far above the morning mists that floated over the low-lying valleys, the 
air was exceedingly clear, and enabled us to see the deep seams and 
furrows that had been worn in the brows of the mountains by long 
centuries of furious storm-blasts, heavy rains, and boisterous torrents. 
As we gazed, a movement amongst the clouds became perceptible. 
They began to break up, and fragments, detaching themselves from the 
general mass, floated away and gradually dissolved. The larger frag- 
ments, however, again combined, and growing denser and blacker, 
slowly ascended the flanks of the mountains, until they at length 
wrapped their light and filmy garments around the very topmost peaks. 
At our feet lay a mass of deep picturesque glens, wild ravines, and 
sinuous valleys, backed up far away to the east by long lines of dark 
forest-clad hills, along whose tops the morning mists still rested. 

After feasting our eyes for some time on this glorious prospect, we 
pursued our course, and at about 11 o’clock reached a town rejoicing in 
the suggestive name of Bépardsy (‘many fleas’). 

Beparasy is a dirty town, the inhabitants of which seem given up to 
spirit-making and drinking. In almost every house was to be seen a 
large wooden trough containing bruised sugar-cane in the process of 
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fermentation. Being one of the principal towns on the highway to 
Imahanoro and other ports on the east coast, Beparasy is characterized 
by all those evils which, unhappily, are too common in the towns through 
which native traders and bearers are constantly passing, on their way to 
and from the coast. It was here that we saw the first spirit-still, and 
had our attention forcibly drawn to those habits of drunkenness, with 
their attendant mischievous results, which met us throughout our journey, 
until our return again to the borders of Imérina, in which province the 
manufacture and sale of spirits are strictly prohibited to all natives. 


There is a large chapel here, but we did not meet with a single person 
who showed any intelligent acquaintance with or appreciation of the 
truths of Christianity; and only two or three of the whole congregation 
could read. A teacher was for aconsiderable length of time stationed 
in this town, but instead of striving to raise the people to a higher moral 
level, he himself quickly sank to the depths of their degradation, and 
had to be recalled for drunkenness and gross immorality. During our 
stay in the town, Mr. Stribling, who accompanied us up to this point, 
gathered a number of people together and taught them a few hymns 
and tunes popular with the Christians in Imerina. The younger folks 
seemed very eager to learn, but we were grieved to see amongst them 
several of both sexes who were in a state of intoxication. To shew the 
dense ignorance which prevails amongst the people here as to the true 
character of the ‘praying,’ the following incident may be mentioned. A 
woman in reply to a question from us as to whether she ‘prayed,’ made 
a see-saw motion on her neck with her hand, to signify to us that it 
would be at the peril of her head if she did not ‘pray.’ 

Leaving Beparasy on the morning of Thursday, July 24th, we crossed 
the Ankadimboay, which flows past the town, and directed our course in 
a south-easterly direction, over very undulating ground. After about an 
hour’s rapid travelling, we reached the summit of a steep hill, from 
which we beheld the Mangoro river rolling along its rocky bed some 
1200 ft. beneath us. The side of the hill on which we descended was 
very precipitous, and in places ploughed into deep ruts by the heavy 
rains and torrents. The sides of the valley, or rather gorge, through which 
the river wound its way, rose in abrupt uplands from the water, eventually 
culminating in bold crags. On reaching the margin of the stream, we 
turned southwards along its right bank and proceeded through a thick belt 
of brushwood and young trees, until we came to the village of Manakana, 
situated at the junction of the Isdha with the Mangoro. Manakana is a 
small Bétsimisaraka village of sixteen houses, arranged along the sides 
of an oblong. The houses are raised some twelve or eighteen inches 
above the ground, and are built of the frailest materials. Ventilation 
seems the only sanitary point which receives attention. The numerous 
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unfilled interstices in the walls, which consist of rushes loosely tied 
together, allow the wind free play. Before each doorway a mixture of 
thick black mud and stagnant water, exhaling fetid odours, is allowed 
to remain. The approaches to the village are simply lanes of tenacious 
slush. The people had heard of the ‘praying,’ but had evidently no idea 
of what it meant. As we were on the point of leaving, they begged from 
us a little powder and shot, as they were anxious to kill a crocodile, 
which dwelt in the adjoining river, and had a few days previously carried 
off three of their cows. 

After dinner we again took to our palanquins, and still directed our 
course along the banks of the river. Presently the path diverged and 
led through a tract of country which had been recently visited by devas- 
tating fires. The bare and charred stumps and stems of the trees still 
remained standing, and presented a most weird and melancholy aspect. 
A little further on we again struck the Mangoro. As we emerged from 
the narrow pass that gave us access to the valley through which the river 
flowed, a scene of wild grandeur burst upon our sight. The river, swift 
and turbulent, went plunging and thundering through a defile, making 
the grim and immovable hills around echo with its roar. In one portion 
of its course it formed a series of rapids, and boiled and foamed as it 
furiously hurled itself against the huge rocks that stood in its way. 
Clouds of spray floated in the air, and assumed the richest tints as the 
sunlight intermittingly fell upon them. A little lower down the stream 
flowed more quietly, with occasional reaches of smooth water dappled 
with foam and undulated by a gentle rippling movement. The hills 
forming the sides of the ravine were rugged and lofty, some of them 
being wooded to their summits. High up on the towering heads of 
some of the hills were mighty masses of rock, seeming from the distance 
to be so delicately poised that 

‘‘An infant’s touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge.”’ 
As we wended our way down the valley, the sky grew murkier, and 
evident signs of an approaching thunder-storm appeared. Thick dirty- 
white mists gathered upon the sides of the hills, and the clouds grew 
darker, seeming to rest upon the tops of the heights and adding to their 
already sullen and frowning look. Round the head of the loftiest peak 
a mass of dense gloomy cloud hung like a vast funeral pall. The trees 
sighed and quivered as the fierce precursory gusts of wind swept through 
them. ‘The cattle which were spread over the valley drew nearer toge- 
ther, collecting in groups, and evidently feeling uneasy at the prospect 
of the coming storm. Presently up came the storm. Vivid flashes of 
lightning shot out from and athwart the black heavens. The thunder 
crashed and reverberated, shaking down from the burdened clouds the 
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streaming rain, and drowning in its resounding boom the noise of the 
tumultuous river. During the gathering of the storm the palanquin 
bearers seemed to be affected by the general heaviness and gloom 
that reigned around. Their merry laughter and lively chatter ceased, 
and their steps were slow and lagging. But when the rain began 
to rush down upon us, the storm-demon seemed to have entered into 
them, for away they tore along the muddy, slippery, uneven road at 
their highest speed, and growing excited and reckless they entirely 
forgot us poor unfortunates perched in the dancing palanquins, and 
seemed utterly oblivious to the fact that we had bones which we would 
rather not have broken. At length, after several falls and mishaps, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with mud and thorns than was at 
all desirable, we rushed into the miserable half-drowned village of 
-Andakana. Andakana is a wretched place, of some fifteen or twenty 
houses, or rather hovels. At the time of our arrival it was crowded 
with strangers consisting chiefly of salt-carriers on their way from the 
coast to the interior. It was with considerable difficulty that we 
obtained a house to put up in. It would be hard to say how many 
human beings were packed in each little hovel that night. On the 
following morning our men told us they had to sleep as best they 
could in a sitting posture, with their backs resting against the wall, 
as there was no room to lie down. Poor fellows! it was hard lines 
for them after a fatiguing day’s travel. Our first care on obtaining 
shelter was to divest ourselves of our dripping clothes and dry them ; 
the men carrying the luggage were still far away struggling with the 
storm, and consequently we could not obtain a change of dry garments. 
A wood fire was lit and the pungent smoke soon filled the house, much 
to our discomfort. But, cheerfully adapting ourselves to circumstances, 
we soon made ourselves comfortable, squatting on the floor and warming 
ourselves at the fire. The house we occupied was small to begin with, 
and its resources in the way of accommodation were still further curtail- 
ed by the presence of a pile of bags of salt, to whose owners we had 
given ‘backsheesh’ to induce them to leave us in undisturbed possession 
of the house. We also allowed a few of our men to occupy the same 
house as ourselves, as they would otherwise have been obliged to take up 
their quarters for the night in a half-finished house with only a roof to it. 

Next morning we bade adieu to Andakana with no feeling of regret. 
The weather though was anything but. cheerful. Heavy mists were 
drifting about, the hills smoked, and there was a general feeling and 
look of dampness all around. However, we started, and after crossing 
the river Mangoro, which is here very rapid, we struggled through a 
dense thicket of wet Jongézy.* Emerging from this thicket we found 








* A species of cardamom plant, Amomum angustifolium, Hanb.—ED. (J.S.) 
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ourselves on the verge of the great forest. Soon the path began to 
ascend and became steep and toilsome in the extreme. Occasionally, 
through rents in the fog, we caught a passing glimpse of jagged cliffs, 
gigantic battlements and towers of black rock, wooded valleys, and 
wild, enchanting glens. On we plodded up the rough forest hills, 
toiling painfully along the slippery paths, clambering over fallen trees, 
and wearily making our way down the numerous rugged descents. It 
was exceedingly trying work for the men, and scarcely less trying for 
the missionary sitting in the palanquin, as he was constantly obliged 
to hold himself in the most constrained and irksome positions, at the 
same time being rudely jolted to and fro, and lashed in the face by the 
wet branches. Our course lay mostly along a tributary of the Mangoro 
called the Safara, which rises in the Sihanaka country, and flows south- 
wards in a generally parallel course to the Mangoro, and eyentually 
joins the latter river a little to the east of its great bend. This stream 
we crossed and re-crossed, and found that in one portion of its course 
it forms a beautiful fall of from 150 ft. to 200 ft. in depth. After a day 
of almost incessant rain and most exhausting toil, we were glad to reach 
the village of Imahatsdra, dirty and wretched though it looked. 


During the two succeeding days we journeyed through the sombre 
forest, scarcely ever catching a glimpse of the sun or seeing the faintest 
streak of blue in the cheerless sky. On Friday, July 27th, we arrived 
at the town of Maromaitso. It was a great relief to get into the more 
open country and feel the warm and cheering sunshine, after the 
depressing gloom and damp of the forest. 


Maromaitso was the largest town we had seen since leaving Beparasy. 
It contains about forty wooden houses, which we found to be a great 
improvement upon the miserable rush huts we had hitherto put up in. 
We had a cordial, though somewhat incoherent, welcome from a stupidly 
drunken man who paid us a visit. The townsfolk generally regarded 
us with curiosity as teachers of the ‘praying.’ There was formerly a 
chapel here, and the people occasionally assembled in it on the 
Sabbath, though they scarcely knew for what purpose. They had heard © 
it was the Queen’s wish that they should forsake their idols and adopt 
the ‘praying ; but no light came to their dark minds, and no teacher 
appeared to point them to the Saviour and teach them the truth; so 
the congregation dispersed, the people relapsed into their old habits 
and superstitions, and the chapel was turned into a rum-shop. 

After leaving Maromaitso the road still continued rough and hilly. 
The vegetation, however, became more tropical looking, indicating 
that we were approaching a warmer region. Palms and orchids of 
wonderful variety abounded, and some of the strips of forest we passed 
through afforded views of exquisite beauty. The scenes were beautiful 
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but the almost unvarying silence was oppressive. Scarcely a sound was 
to be heard, except the murmur of the shallow brook as it sped over 
the stones. At rare intervals the stillness was broken by the voice of a 
bird, or the wailing cries of the lemurs. Anon the rain would pour 
down, giving a voice to the innumerable forest leaves; and the stray 
gusts of wind would sway the tree-tops to and fro, making a roar 
like the sound of breakers. Issuing from the gloom and sadness of the 
forest we halted at Antananambina for lunch. We sought to make 
friends with the villagers and to enter into conversation with them, but 
_they were very shy and reserved. The children when spoken to 
decamped instanter. Our hearts felt sad at the thought of how little 
we could do for them. We stayed at Ampdasimadinika for the night, 
having passed during the afternoon several fine large groves of rofta 
palms.* This town is small, but with a tolerably large population, com- 
pared with most of the towns we had seen. The children certainly were 
numerous, and attested the soundness of their lungs by squalling all 
night. Sunday we spent at the village of Ambalavato. We tried to induce 
_ the people to assemble with us for worship, but failed in our attempts. 
They evidently regarded us with suspicion and distrust, and the only 
congregation we could gather consisted of our own men. The only good 
we seemingly accomplished was to relieve a little the pain of a sick 
man. 

On Monday we left Ambalavato. The morning was lovely, and the 
air exhilarating. The moon still shone clearly high up in the heavens ; 
and the hills were tipped with the golden sheen of the morning sun. A 
few birds of beautiful plumage flitted through the bushes and gave life to 
the view. Groves of the Traveller’s-treest abounded on the hill slopes and 
in the glens. The path now led through a narrow valley and along the 
banks of a brawling stream. Near several of the villages through which 
we passed we noticed Bezdnozano burial*places. Most of them consisted 
of mounds of earth surrounded by shallow trenches. Trunks of trees hol- 
lowed out and shaped like troughs contained the dead bodies, and were 
placed on the top of the mounds. These troughs or coffins were fitted 
with movable lids. A number of small platters made of banana leaves, 
and containing native spirits, were deposited on and about the mounds. 
The Betsimisaraka and Bezanozano tribes seem never to bury their dead 
underground, but simply enclose them in wooden coffins and expose them 
on mounds or place them on a rude kind of trestle fixed in the ground. 

After a hot weary ride we were glad to reach the village of Tratranain- 
gitra, where we enjoyed a short rest. A few miles from this village we 
reached a steep hill called Tsdrafanina, from which we obtained our 
first view of the sea. In the far-off distance it appeared a dim dark- 
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blue mass, bordered with a fringe of snowy whiteness, shewing where 
the waves broke on the coral reef. And now, as we approached the 
‘ coast, the villages became more numerous, and much larger than any 
we had previously seen since leaving the confines of Imerina. The 
hamlets we had hitherto met with consisted chiefly of a few wretched 
huts and were scattered over a wide area. There are said to be large 
numbers of Bezanozano, but their dwellings are for the most part hidden 
in the depths of the forest, far away from the main road. Everywhere 
we saw abundant signs of heathen superstition and darkness. Outside 
the villages there were rude altars of stone, guarded by wooden fences 
and smeared with oil and blood, where sacrifices and prayers are offered 
to the tribal gods, or to the spirits of departed ancestors. Charms to 
ward off evil and danger were worn round the necks and on the wrists 
of men, women, and children. Circumcision is practised universally ; 
and in almost every forest village there is a spot known by three upright 
posts fixed in the ground, sacred to the rite. In more than one place 
there were indications that the rite had quite recently been performed, 
and once we witnessed the rejoicings which take place subsequent to 
the ceremony. A number of bullocks were slaughtered on the occasion, 
and men, women, and children put on their gayest attire, and the whole 
town wore a holiday appearance. The people went about from house to 
house in bands, clapping their hands, beating bamboo canes, and chant- 
ing indecent songs. They crowded into one of the houses, where they 
sat upon the floor indulging in the vilest talk, and passing a rum bottle 
from mouth to mouth. Such a scene of debauchery and wickedness we 
had not witnessed for a long time, and our sadness was increased by 
seeing that women and young girls were amongst the most dissolute of 
the crowd of revellers. These orgies are said to continue uninterruptedly 
for a whole week after the ceremony of circumcision has been performed. 


The small-pox, which we heard had ravaged the coast, had also shewn 
its hideous face in some of these lonely forest villages, filling the natives 
with such terror that many had entirely deserted their homes, and others 
were afraid to move many yards beyond the village gate, even to reap 
the rice which stood rotting in the fields. At the entrance to one of the 
villages we noticed a long pole erected, with a charm fastened on the top, 
which the poor ignorant people trusted would keep them safe from the 
dreaded disease. As no signs of infection had yet appeared amongst 
them, their faith in the protecting power of the charm was strengthened. 


On the following day, we again struck the banks of the Mangoro, at 
a village called Ambddiriana (at the foot of the rapids). Here we took 
canoes, and the change from the jolting palanquin to the soft easy 
movement on the water was most grateful. The Mangoro isa fine broad 
stream in the lower part of its course. Here at Ambodiriana, some 
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25 or 30 miles from its mouth, it is probably as wide as the Thames at 
Greenwich. Still lower down, it widens very rapidly, and in some 
places attains a breadth of more than a mile. ‘It is, however, compara- 
tively shallow, and of little use as a highway for extensive commerce, 
being only navigable for canoes and vessels of very light burden. 
Several islands covered with dense groves of wood interrupt’ the 
stream. After about two hours’ ride, enlivened by the quaint 
songs of the boatmen, we diverged from the main stream into a 
narrow winding channel, intersecting the low swampy land. Some 
tedious paddling along this tortuous water-way at length brought us to 
Bétsizaraina, where we were heartily and hospitably welcomed by the 
Christians. Betsizaraina is a large and important town eight or ten 
miles from the sea shore. It is situated on sandy soil, and from the low 
position it occupies must be in the rainy season a very feverish and 
unhealthy place. The population is chiefly composed of Betsimisaraka, 
with a considerable sprinkling of Hova. We were much pleased by the 
evident signs of interest in the ‘praying’ manifested by the people here. 
A school also had been established under the instruction of the pastor, 
who struck us as being a thoroughly earnest but uneducated man. 


Next morning we resumed our journey, being anxious to reach Imaha- 
noro, the residence of the Hova governor of the district, and a port of 
considerable size and importance. Finding that though the land journey 
was shorter it was the more difficult route, we decided to avail ourselves 
of the canoes which the governor of Betsizaraina kindly engaged to 
provide for us, and proceed by water. On arriving at the point of 
embarkation, we found the canoes ready for launching, but the men to 
manage them were not forthcoming. At length, after considerable delay, 
and much hurrying to and fro on the part of messengers despatched by 
the commander, two or three men carrying paddles appeared moving 
slowly towards us, evidently not relishing the work in prospect. On 
receiving the information, however, that their services would be requited, 
they showed more alacrity in their movements. At length, after a tremen- 
dous amount of vociferation and general abuse, we got fairly afloat. The 
stream, or rather lane of water, was at first wide and allowed us to 
proceed rapidly on our way. Soon, however, it began to grow very 
narrow, and in some places was so choked with weeds and sedges as 
hardly to admit of the passage of the long canoe. Our difficulties were 
further increased by heavy showers of rain which fell. During one of 
these showers we overtook the canoe containing our baggage, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing that the men in charge had most carefully and 
thoughtfully stowed away and covered with matting the “7 boxes, but 
had left the deddimg, which was only wrapped in folds of native cloth, 
exposed to the full weight of the rain. 
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On starting, we had been given to understand that the voyage would 
only occupy two or three hours ; but hour after hour passed, and still the 
reply of the boatmen to our repeated enquiries was that Imahanoro was 
yet a long distance off. The wriggling stream seemed to be interminable, 
and our eyes grew weary with gazing upon the dense monotonous 
thickets of zozdro (papyrus) rushes that formed its border. By and by 
we came upon wider expanses of open water, and to our great relief a 
fine grove of cocoa-nut palms hove in sight, indicating the position of 
Imahanoro. On landing, we at once proceeded to the Hova military 
fort, where a comfortable house had been set apart for us by the gover- 
nor. The governor, with his attendants, presently paid us a visit, and 
the usual formalities observed on such occasions were duly gone through. 
After resting a little, we returned the governor’s visit and were regaled 
by him with a luncheon of queen’s biscuits and sardines. He also 
presented us with a live bullock, two geese, ten fowls, and three bags of 
rice. The bullock was quickly killed by our men, who for the next few 
days enjoyed a feast of fat things, which they had richly earned by their 
previous toilsome journey. Our first night in Mahanoro was passed in 
soundest sleep, undisturbed by the swarms of rats which, on awaking in the 
morning, we found had overturned the candlestick and eaten the candle. 


The day after our arrival we called upon Mr. Wilson, the British Vice- 
Consul at Imahanoro. Here we would tender our thanks to Mr. Wilson 
for the unvarying kindness and courtesy which he shewed to us. He 
in many ways contributed to make our short stay in Imahanoro a very 
pleasant one. The town of Imahanoro is situated at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, and not, as is erroneously represented on certain 
maps, on the extreme point of a narrow spit of land washed on one side 
by the ocean and on the other by the waters of an almost land-locked 
bay. The land lying between the mouth of the Imahanoro river and the 
embouchure of the Mangoro is fer the most part low and swampy, 
traversed by numerous water-ways and dotted with meres,. the congenial 
homes of abundant water-fowl. 


The Europeans in Imahanoro chiefly reside on the north side of the 
river, and on the south side is built the military fort, the residence of the 
Hova governor, and the native Betsimisaraka town. Imahanoro posses- 
ses no harbour, and ships are obliged to anchor two or three miles out, 
thus largely increasing the risk, labour, and expense of loading and 
unloading cargoes. In unfavourable weather the boats dare not put off 
because of the violent surf, and consequently the conveyance of goods 
to and from the vessels is liable to frequent interruptions. Formerly 
there was a considerable export trade in rice, hides, and other produce 
carried on here; but of late the supply of rice has greatly fallen off, 
owing to repeated failures in the crops. The quantity of india-rubber 
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has also greatly diminished, consequent upon the increased difficulty in 
obtaining these products, occasioned by the reckless and wanton manner 
in which the native collectors fell the trees. And even what the natives 
do bring to market is much lessened in value and quality by the careless 
and inferior methods they employ in collection and preparation. For 
instance, in congealing the india-rubber they use lemon juice in pre- 
ference to sulphuric acid, against which they have some superstitious 
objections, and consequently, the rubber is rendered hlack and less 
marketable. This depression in general trade seems, however, to have 
given an impetus to the cultivation of coffee, for which the land appears 
well adapted. Most of the foreign residents are giving more or less 
attention to this branch of industry, and large estates on both banks of 
the Mangoro have been planted with this useful shrub. In the month of 
August large numbers of trees were in blossom, and had a most healthy 
and thriving look. It is to be hoped that the enterprise of the planters 
will be rewarded by large and successful crops. No great quantity has 
yet been despatched to foreign markets, jbut samples which have been 
sent have obtained a higher price in Mauritius than the Bourbon coffee. 
As far as our judgment goes, the quality of the coffee is excellent. 


During our stay in Imahanoro we heard of the existence of a people 
some two or three days south, evidently of Arab origin, who are said to 
possess the figure of an elephant of almost life size, cut out of soap-stone, 
which they regard with great veneration. There is a tradition that this 
elephant was brought by their ancestors, who centuries ago were wrecked 
on the east coast. They also have writings in the Arabic character, 
containing their religious traditions, in which marked prominence is 
given to the appearance of this elephant figure. 


And now before leaving Imahanoro we would say a few words on the 
religious condition of the people. We held services on the Sabbath at 
Imahanoro and Betsizaraina. The congregations at each place numbered 
about 250, only four or five of whom were Betsimisaraka, the rest being 
Hova soldiers and their families from Imerina. They listened with 
much attention as we told them of the Father’s love in the gift of His 
Son to redeem the world; but whether the attention arose from real 
interest in the subject, or from the unusual phenomenon of a white 
missionary speaking to them, we could not tell. Being the first Sunday 
in the month we administered the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, but 
we could not help thinking that probably few of those present understood 
the meaning of the rite, or realized the preciousness of the blood of 
Christ. It was saddening to see the ignorance of these Imahanoro 
Christians even of the elementary truths of the Gospel. But it should 
be remembered that they have had no systematic instruction, and are 
chiefly dependent for what teaching they get upon casual visits of 
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Christian traders and officers from the interior. No European missionary 
had visited them before except the Rev. T. Campbell of the C.M.S., 
who passed through the town on his way to the south some years ago. 
There are small schools at Imahanoro and Betsizaraina, but at both 
places there are only about twenty children who can read, and that 
very indifferently. They seemed to know nothing of Scripture truth, 
and could not tell us who Christ was, and why He came into the 
world. Imahanoro would afford a noble field for the energies of one 
or even two missionaries. ‘The town itself is large, and several populous 
villages are within easy distance. The large tribe of Betsimisaraka are 
yet heathen, and no serious effort, in this part of the country at least, has 
been made to win them to Christ. We were not able to give the people 
any hope that a missionary would be appointed to labour amongst them, 
but we urged the two congregations to unite in order to procure an 
educated evangelist from the L. M.S. College in Imerina, promising 
at the same time to get them all the help we could. 


As our visit to Imahanoro was made so soon after the Royal Procla- 
mation liberating all Mozambique slaves in the island, we were anxious 
to know how the decree had been obeyed in these outlying provinces. — 
It is with pleasure we are able to state that so far as we could ascertain, 
after careful enquiries, the Mozambique slaves have undoubtedly been 
freed; and suitable provision, according to the terms of the proclamation, 
has been made for the aged and infirm. 

On Monday, Aug. 5th, we left Imahanoro and set our faces north- 
wards. For the next five days we travelled along the seashore until 
we reached Tamatave, often passing through the most park-like scenery 
and with the sound of the restless ocean ever filling our ears. The 
coast has been frequently described, and as our space is limited, we 
will confine ourselves to noting a few incidents that occurred on the 
way. After a four hours’ hot ride we arrived at Beparasy, a large town 
with a population of at least fifteen hundred people. Here, as at 
several other places, there was formerly a chapel, and an attempt at 
worship was made on the Sabbath; but in the absence of a guide and 
teacher the congregation broke up, and the people returned to their 
old ways—probably without much regret—and now the whole town 
is given up to drunkenness and licentiousness. We were received at 
Beparasy by Mr. A—, a Creole from Mauritius. Mr. A— is quite a 
character in his way. He showed us much kindness and gave us a 
considerable amount of information. Amongst other interesting items 
he told us in his broken English that he had been a “hingen’’ in 
Mauritius, by which we supposed he meant engineer, and he pointed 
with evident pride to several well-made bullock waggons as specimens 
of his mechanical skill. | 
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Beparasy would be a very suitable station for a native teacher, to work 
under the superintendence of a missionary settled at Imahanoro. There 
are several Creole families living in the town. We are sorry to say 
that absolutely nothing is being done for the spiritual welfare of the 
people. We were not able to spend much time in Beparasy, and after 
a night of undisturbed rest, notwithstanding the fears of Mr. A— that 
the Betsimisaraka might make a ‘“‘very large noise,” we rose early and 
continued our journey. 

About 9 o’clock we got to the village of Marosiky, where the people 
seemed all drunk, women as well as men. Late in the afternoon we 
reached the large and populous town of Maintimandry, after crossing 
in the crankiest of canoes a lagoon of black water swarming with 
crocodiles. As we entered the village the people exclaimed on all sides: 
‘‘White men who pray! White men who pray!” Obviously white men 
who are known to worship God are rare in this neighbourhood. The 
Creoles of the place evidently regarded us with a certain amount of 
suspicion, for very soon after we had seated ourselves in the house to 
which we had been conducted, one of them approached us with a look 
of deep concern on his face, and pointing to our baggage uttered the 
word ‘‘Commerce ?” in an inquiring tone. ‘Non, monsieur,” we replied. 
He seemed but half-satisfied, and presently returned with two of his 
friends, one of whom could speak a little English. They politely hinted 
that they would be glad to know what we had for sale. On assuring 
them that we were simply ‘‘Missioners,” with no intent to introduce a 
rival trade establishment, they brightened up immediately, and their 
minds were wonderfully relieved. 

At Vatomandry, a large town where we stayed on the succeeding 
day, we were much encouraged by the interest which the commander 
of the town and several leading men manifested in the church and 
school. It was with much thankfulness that we saw the Christians here, 
ignorant as undoubtedly they are, striving to shed forth a little light 
on the gross darkness which surrounds them. They begged hard for a 
teacher, telling us they would prefer to have a missionary, but failing 
that, they would gladly receive a young man from the College, towards 
whose support they would willingly contribute five dollars per month. 

The next night we spent at Andovoranto, where we were most kindly 
entertained by the Rev. H. W. Little, a member of the S. P. G. Mission, 
and an indefatigable worker in a most trying station. Late on Saturday 
evening, thoroughly weary, we reached Tamatave. 

The immediate object of our visit to Tamatave was to be present at 
the opening of a new chapel; but we having been delayed, and there 
being no building large enough for the congregation to meet in, it was 
felt needful to have the opening services at an earlier date than was 
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anticipated. In conversation with the native pastor, we were gratified 
to learn that the services on the occasion were exceedingly successful, 
and we were agreeably surprised to find the native Christians in Tama- 
tave had succeeded in erecting, at a cost of nearly 2000 dollars, so 
handsome and commodious a house in which to assemble to worship 
God. We held two services in each of the two chapels, and it has 
never been our privilege to preach to more eager and attentive congre- 
‘gations in the island of Madagascar. The average attendance of 
worshippers at each chapel on the Sabbath, so far as we were able to 
ascertain, ranged from 250 to 300. During our stay, however, the 
congregations much exceeded this number. There are two moderately 
sized schools, the teachers of which derive their salaries from the 
Government revenues. Although Tamatave is the chief town of the 
Betsimisaraka province, the Christians are almost entirely composed 
of Hova. No earnest and adequate efforts have hitherto been made 
to bring the gospel home to the large and important tribe of Betsimi- 
saraka. It was with a feeling of deep sadness that we listened to the 
complaint of the British Vice-Consul at Imahanoro, that missionaries 
apparently exhibited so little regard for the religious welfare of the 
Betsimisaraka, seeing that all the Societies concentrate their efforts in the 
central provinces, leaving nearly all the many populous towns on the east 
coast absolutely without the means of instruction. The two congregations 
at Tamatave entrusted us with a written request to the Imerina District 
Committee of the L. M.S., urgently appealing for a resident European 
missionary. Again and again they have preferred similar requests, which 
hitherto have met with no response.* 

We were prevented by the prevalence of small-pox from accomplish- 
ing all that we had purposed doing. Everywhere, throughout the 
whole of our route, we saw evidences of this terrible scourge. Congre- 
gations had been scattered, schools broken up, and villages deserted. 
Trade had suffered great depression, and the rice harvest had been left 
to rot in the fields for want of labourers to gather it in. It is impossible 
to describe the fear and wretchedness to which this plague gave rise. 
The appearance of small-pox in a village was the signal for the people 
to abandon their homes, or banish the stricken sufferers to the woods, 
where they were in many instances left to perish without a friend 
to soothe their sufferings, without a roof to shelter them, or a drop of 
water to quench their burning thirst. Many of the bodies of the dead 
lay unburied, and in the vicinity of one of the towns, and near the road 
side, we found the putrid corpse of one of these victims to the deadly 
plague. A lady in Tamatave, who had distinguished herself by -the 

* Mr. G. A. Shaw was subsequently appointed to Tamatave, and laboured there until the 


taking of that port by the French in June, 1883, when he was made prisoner by them, on false 
charges, for several weeks.—ED. (J.S.) 
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devotion and self-sacrifice with which she ministered to numbers afflicted 
by this dire disease, told us that on one occasion she visited a village 
in the outskirts of Tamatave, and being struck by the unusual stillness, 
she ventured to peep into several of the huts, and was shocked to find 
that the only occupants were dead bodies, and she was deterred from 
examining the rest of the dwellings by the assurance of her bearers that 
in each one would probably be found a corpse. The few survivors 
had fled, leaving the village to the dead. One of the European merchants 
of Tamatave informed us, that it is estimated that about 300,000 persons 
on the east coast alone have fallen a prey to this awful pestilence. 

We cannot conclude this paper without expressing our deep concern 
at the almost universal habit of excessive drinking which prevails 
amongst the population of the east coast. ‘Thousands of the natives 
seem to live in an almost chronic state of drunkenness. Nearly every 
house contains a barrel of rum, and the amount of drunkenness, even 
amongst women and children, is appalling. If the present alarming 
use of intoxicating drinks continues, the Betsimisaraka tribe must 
inevitably deteriorate, rapidly decrease in numbers, and ultimately 
become extinct. The natives chiefly use Mauritius rum, thousands of 
barrels of which are annually imported to Tamatave. Scarcely a vessel 
comes from Port Louis whose cargo does not contain more or less of 
this pernicious beverage. We felt indignant that a semi-barbarous 
people should be sacrificed to the greed of a few unprincipled traders. 
It is with pleasure we record that the more respectable merchants are 
strongly averse to the rum-trade; and conversant as they are with the 
serious moral mischief it produces, and the hindrances it places in 
the way of legitimate commerce, would gladly see it abolished. The 
Malagasy Government has ever evinced a strong desire to restrict the 
trade in this noxious article. In this desire H. B. M.’s Consul is entirely 
at one with the Malagasy rulers. With shame be it said that the great 
obstacle to the suppression of drunkenness in this land arises from treaty 
engagements with civilized powers, as no modifications in the present 
- regulations affecting the trade in rum can be made unless by the united 
consent of the three nations who, by treaty, have commercial relations 
with Madagascar. Hitherto this joint consent has not been obtained, 
Much as the Malagasy Government may desire to suppress the manu- 
facture of native spirits, its hands are virtually fettered, so long as Euro- 
pean traders possess the right to import unlimited quantities of rum. 


CHARLES JUKES. 
THOMAS LORD. 
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THE ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL. 


VARIETIES. 
A SAKALAVA CUSTOM. 


MONGST the many different 
tribes inhabiting Madagascar, 
there are few with whose manners 
and customs we are less acquainted 
than those of the Sakalava, who 
inhabit most of the western districts 
from north to south. Some few, 
however, of their customs have been 
described, and perhaps none of them 
are more strange than their practice 
of deserting their villages when a 


death occurs in them, and removing 
to a distance before rebuilding their 
slight frail huts. This perpetual 
fleeing before death of course pre- 
vents the population from becoming 
settled in its habits, and produces a 
most unsubstantial style of house- 
building. It appears, however, that 
this custom is not peculiar to the 
Sakalava, but is also found among 
the Sihanaka.—ED. (J.S.) 


———_+e 


MADAGASCAR SERPENTS. 


O doubt the great majority of 
Ophidia here are not dangerous 

to man, either on account of their 
poisoning or crushing propensities ; 
but a few, it is said, cannot be irrita- 
ted, played with, or even approached, 
with impunity. One of the serpents 
found on the east coast is the ako- 
ma (Pelophilus madagascarvensts), 
which is about nine feet long, and as 
thick round the middle as the calf of 
a man’s leg. One I saw had on each 
side of its body a long yellow black 
and reddish chain on a_ brownish 
ground, and near the extremity of the 
tail were two abortive claws like the 
anal hooks of the boa. Some of them 
are of a brilliant green colour. This 
akoma and the next in size, the day 
and the szdazdotra, seem to be usually 
harmless; but the fandréfiala, or 
pily, as it is called in the Sakalava 
country, is by no means a contemp- 
tible enemy to encounter. All serpents 


are called £akadldva (long enemy) by 
the Betsimisaraka and others; but 
this is an out-and-out akalava. 
Hanging from the branches of trees, 
it pounces suddenly on its victim and, 
enveloping it in its folds, speedily 
squeezes it to death. It is even said 
to kill oxen and occasionally man. 
One would suppose it to be a true 
boa, only some of the natives say 
that it strikes with a spur in its tail, 
then sucks the blood which flows from 
the wound thus made. Doubtless 
this is a much exaggerated account, 
and possibly altogether fabulous. 
Again, the manfangiry is venomous, 
though not fatally so. Great pain 
has often been caused by its bite, and 
the part bitten has swollen up to a 
great size. Care therefore should be 
taken with the so-called ‘harmless’ 
snakes of Madagascar. — From 
North-east Madagascar, pp. 35; 


36. 


oe 


A WATERSPOUT. 


CURIOUS waterspout appeared 

on Sunday, January 2ist last, 

of which the following notes were 
taken by me at the time. It occurred 


about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, my 
attention being first called to it by 
my bearers, when it was not easy to 
find the small fine pendant that hung 
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among the dark clouds. As we watch- 
ed, however, a thin streak was seen 
to rise in a gracefully-curved line 
from the earth, until the two united 
and continued for some time as a fine 
clear line joining earth and _ sky. 
Then, a little below the centre, the line 
thickened as a knot, while that above 
gradually thinned away, till at length 
there appeared to be a gap between 
the two parts. These again gradually 
united, but the lower part in time 
became invisible, leaving the column 
hanging with a curious horned head; 
and finally, the whole faded from 
sight. The last of it which I saw 
was a small streak in mid-air, uncon- 
nected above or below. The spout 
appeared to rise in the sheet of water 
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south-east of Ambohijanahary, and 
our route lying along the road west 
of Isotry, the houses about Ambohi- 
manarina lay immediately in the line 
between us and it, so that I endea- 
voured to compute the thickness of 
the water column by comparing it 
with the houses behind which it rose. 
It appeared to be wider by one-third 
than an average-sized house ; which, 
considering that it was at least half 
as far again from us as Ambohima- 
narina, would give 27 feet as the 
thickness of the column. I also 
noticed that at the time when the line 
was continuous, it was of equal width 
throughout, and the edges darker 
than the centre. 


WM. JOHNSON. 


NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ON MADAGASCAR. 


1.—lVorth-east Madagascar: A 
Narrative of a Missionary Tour, 
Jrom the Capital to Andrdanovelona 
via Andivoranto and the North- 
east coast, and back to Antananarivo 
by way of Mandritsara and Amba- 
tondrazaka. By Rev. J. A. Houlder, 
Missionary of the L. M. S., pp. 88. 
Antananarivo: L. M.S. Press, 1877. 

We have to thank Mr. Houlder 
for his lively, and often amusing, 
description of his missionary tour. 
The writer seems to have been 
unfortunate in the weather during 
the greater part of his journeying 
along the coast, and any one who is 
only accustomed to travelling in 
civilized countries will gain from this 
pamphlet some idea of the difficulties 
and hindrances to getting about a 
country like Madagascar. We ga- 
ther from Mr. Houlder’s ‘‘Narrative’’ 
‘many glimpses of the social and 


religious life of the inhabitants of the 
north-east portion of this island, and, 
notwithstanding a bright spot here 
and there, the impression one gains 
from the whole is a saddening one. 
Small-pox had decimated the popula- 
tion; rum-drinking is a _ constant 
curse to them; and the heathenism 
of the people is but faintly relieved 
by the efforts of an earnest Christian 
preacher and teacher found at wide 
intervals, at two or three of the more 
important towns. 

We have a few interesting natural 
history notes, but the most important 
and valuable part of Mr. Houlder’s 
pamphlet is his description of the 
journey across the peninsula which 
encloses Antongil Bay, and then of 
his crossing the dense forest and 
penetrating to the interior to Man- 
dritsara. This place and the neigh- 
bouring ones were unknown to us 
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even by name before Mr. Houlder’s 
visit, and had never been marked on 
any map. The part of Madagascar 
on which they are situated seems a 
very remarkable one as regards its 
physical geography, being a deep 
cleft far below the general surface of 
the surrounding country. It is thus 
described (p. vii., Appendix No. 1): 

‘‘About midway between Mananara 
and Maroantsétra, some five days 
inland across the great forest, is the 
valley of Mandritsara. Itis a great 
basin, or rather a mighty elongated 
pit, sunk deep down among the 
surrounding heights. It is more than 
three days’ journey in length, and 
nearly or quite 2000 feet below the 
level of the country east and west of 
it. We looked down into it from the 
edge of the great plateau, more than 
a half-day’s march from the spot 
where we emerged from the gloom of 
the dense forest with its range after 
range of great granite mountains. 
Dante would have imagined it, not 
a ‘circle’ certainly, but a remnant of 
some region of the horrible pit itself, 
which for some wise and gracious 
purpose had been gently cooled by 
the breath of heaven. There had 
evidently been a great commotion 
going on there in the ages gone by; 
for all the long valley was dotted 
with rounded hills, giving it the look 
of boiling water or bubbling® pitch, 
which by some strange process had 
become suddenly congealed, and thus 
enabled to retain its original appear- 
ance. But amongst these mamelons 
were short ranges of hills which, as 
a rule, struck southwards; but now 
and then ran across the valley, and 
separated it into a number of wild- 
looking glens and stony dales.’’ 

Mr. Houlder was twice at Maroan- 
tsetra, a somewhat important place 
at the head of Antongil Bay; but he 
seems to have been unaware that only 
a short distance from that town, up 
the river, was the French fort and 
settlement of Louisbourg, which was 
made by the celebrated Benyowski, 
and where also he was killed It would 
have been interesting to have known 
a little more of this place, and also 
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whether any traditions of the brave 
Hungarian Count still remain among 
the people. 

Mr. Houlder’s pamphlet is made 
very complete by several appendices, 
one consisting of Geographical Notes; 
there is a very full and minute Itine- 
rary, which would be most valuable 
to any future traveller over the same 
route ; we have a list of the Christian 
congregations along the coast; and 
finally, an interesting ‘‘List of Words 
used in the Eastern and North-eastern 
Provinces, which are either entirely 
different words from the Hova, or 
similar words used in a different 
sense,’’ together with some gram- 
matical notes. 

2.—Secimens of Malagasy Folk- 
lore. Edited by the Rev. L. Dahle, 
Missionary of the Norwegian Mis- 
sionary Society, pp. 457. Antanana- 
rivo: Printed and published by A. 
Kingdon. 

This handy little volume, which 
was briefly noticed in our last ANNUAL 
as likely shortly to be issued, deserves 
a hearty welcome from all students 
of the Malagasy language. In the — 
preface the author says: ‘‘In collect- 
ing and editing these SZeccmens of 
Malagasy Folk-lore my aim has been 
simply to preserve them from oblivion 
and to contribute a little to our 
knowledge of the language, imagi- © 
native powers, and _ characteristic 
ideas of the people amongst whom 
it has been my lot to work for some 
years. As for the plan I have adopted 
for this collection I beg to make the 
following remarks: (1) I have inten- 
tionally restricted it to such branches 
of folk-lore of which nothing, or 
almost nothing, has hitherto been 
published ...(2) I have exclusively 
kept to what may be called fictitious 
folk-lure, and consequently not admit: 
ted into this collection any specimen 
of more strictly historical tradition, 
of which several have come under 
my notice. What, therefore, the 
reader may expect to find here is not 
anything about the Malagasy, but 
something /vom them, productions 
of their own spirit’? The author 
has successfully accomplished his 
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purpose. Here and there the reader 
suspects foreign influence, and in 
one instance (p. 39) a phrase is given 
which is evidently a quotation from 
Eccles. xi. 6; but the collection as 
a whole consists of genuine native 
productions. The variety of the 
contents is a striking feature of the 
book. When a little wearied with 
the fables, a dash among the riddles 
is a pleasant change; and after 
reading a wonderful bogey story, 
relief may be found by turning to 
the native songs, or to the polite 
utterances of the practised orators. 
It is exceedingly interesting, too, to 
notice the explanations of proverbial 
- sayings, and derivations of words, 
which many of the myths are de- 
signed to give. Even where very 
weak, they are amusing. 

3.—Publications of the Malagasy 
Folk-lore Soctety. Nos. 2 to 6. (For 
private-circulation only.) Antanana- 
rivo: John Parrett. 

The first number of this Society’s 
publications and the general object 
of the Society were noticed in our 
last ANNUAL. Most of the subse- 
quent numbers have been of the 
same general character, and resemble 
somewhat the fables given in the 
Specimens of Malagasy Folk-lore 
spoken of above. Nothing further 
need be said here, especially as the 
stories translated by Mr. Richardson 
(pp. 102—115) are from these publi- 
cations. 

4.—An Ancient Account of Ma- 
dagascar. A.D.1609. Translated 
from the German of Hieronymus 
Megiserus, Historiographer to the 
Elector of Saxony, pp. 28. Antana- 
narivo: F. F. M. A. Press. 

This is a translation by an English 
lady of an old German treatise on 
Madagascar. Its interest lies chiefly 
in its age. The original title-page 
is most pretentious. We are led to 
expect ‘‘a genuine, thorough, and 
ample, as well as historical and 
chronographical description of the 
exceedingly rich, powerful, and fa- 
mous Island of Madagascar, called 
alsoSt. Lawrence;’’ etc. This promise 
is hardly fulfilled. The author was 
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painstaking in collecting references 
to Madagascar by ancient writers, 
much of which is seemingly trust- 
worthy, but he has confounded Ma- 
dagascar to some extent with the 
continent of Africa, and tells us that 
the island is well supplied with deer, 
hares, elephants, camels, giraffes. 
Then, again, the natives are described 
as possessing ships and as being 
skilful in catching whales. We are 
told that ‘‘among the island people a 
man marries only one wife,’’ that 
‘“unfaithfulness is punished with 
death, and so is theft.’’ If so, what 
awful deterioration has taken place 
since! But of course allowance must 
be made for these inaccuracies, and 
we endorse the statement made in the 
Introductory Notice that the treatise 
contains ‘‘much information. ..which 
will not readily be found in any other 
book treating of Madagascar.’’ 

5.—Lights and Shadows: or 
Cheguered Experiences among some 
of the Heathen Tribes of Mada- 
gascar. By the Rev. J. Richardson, 
Head Master of the L. M. S. Normal 
School, Antananarivo. About 100 8vo. 
pp., with large Route Map and Illus- 
tration. Antananarivo: L. M. S. 
Press. 

As this, our last sheet, is going to 
press, the author of the above has 
allowed us to read his manuscript, 
which in the course of a week or two 
will be published. We cannot fully 
review it; but at the same time it 
would be a pity to allow twelve months 
to pass without some reference to 
it. The chequered experiences spoken 
of in the title were those of the 
writer,—his joys and his _ sorrows 
during a long, trying, and disastrous 
journey from Antananarivo to St. 
Augustine’s Bay (4dZa/. Ianatsony) 
and back again. This bay is on the 
south-west coast of Madagascar and 
is not under the rule of the Hova, but 
is part of a petty kingdom, the people 
of which are called Vézo. The 
journey was undertaken chiefly for 
missionary purposes: viz., to settle 
two evangelists among a tribe of 
Tanosy, who for the past two or 
three years have been asking for 
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teachers, and also to determine the 
suitableness of St. Augustine’s Bay 
as a centre of mission work. Our 
knowledge of that part of the island 
and its people has hitherto been very 
vague. Various writers have de- 
scribed the coast and its immediate 
neighbourhood, but scarcely any 
thing has been known of the interior. 
Mr. Richardson’s journey gives us 
definite knowledge in the place of 
former uncertainty, and though the 
knowledge has been dearly purchased, 
it is most welcome. 

This narrative will need no com- 
mendation, but will be eagerly read 
by all interested in Madagascar. As 
a record of personal adventure and 
endurance it cannot fail to enlist the 
sympathy of every reader. The 
journey southwards as far as the 
Tanosy was successfully accomplish- 
ed, and the teachers satisfactorily 
located at Kiliarivo; but after that, 
when Mr. Richardson pushed on, 
evidently with great reluctance, but 
yet bent on completing the task 
committed to him, the troubles com- 
menced. In the fifth chapter, which 
is called ‘‘The disastrous journey to 
St. Augustine’s Bay and back,”’’ 1.e. 
from and to Kiliarivo, the Tanosy 
town, and in the sixth chapter, enti- 
tled ‘‘The return journey,’’ we have 
a most painful record of heathen 
wildness, insolence, low cunning, 
avarice, cruelty, and general lawless- 
ness. The author was _ bullied, 
robbed, and, but for his self-control, 
would assuredly have been killed by 
the Vézo ‘kings’ and their followers. 
He was waylaid by a band of about 
a hundred armed men, lost all his 
boxes, palanquin, food, in fact every 
thing but what he had on him, and 
in great destitution had to flee, ac- 
companied by one faithful boy. The 
return journey was one of the great- 
est privation, but through the mercy 
of God it was accomplished, and Mr. 
Richardson is once more with his 
family and friends in the Capital. 

Deeply interesting, however, as 
the record of these strange experien- 
ces is, the permanent value of this 
journey lies in the very valuable 
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information given about the Bara 
country and people. Neither Europ- 
eans nor Hova knew much about 
them. Messrs. Shaw and Riordan 
visited the borders of the Bara 
country last year, and Mr. Shaw 
furnished our ANNUAL with ‘‘Rough 
Sketches’’ of that visit, but Mr. Ri- 
chardson has traversed the extensive 
plains occupied by the Bara tribes, 
He estimates their country as contain- 
ing 21,000 sq. miles, and the popula- 
tion at least halfa million. Ina full 
Appendix of ‘‘Notes,—Geographical, 
Political, Social, and Religious,’ 
we have a fund of well-arranged 
observations on the mountains, rivers, 
trees, rocks, towns, and houses; also 
on the customs of the people. The 
whole population is sunk in immo- 
rality. Polygamy, infanticide, drunk- 
enness, fighting, and cattle-lifting, 
are the prevailing vices. We had 
marked for quotation several striking 
descriptions, but must refrain. As to 
the religion of the Bara, it is mere 
fetishism, such as prevailed in the 
centre of the island until recently, and 
such as still enthrals the mass of the 
Malagasy. Yet there are openings 
for Christian work among these rude 
heathen tribes, and we trust that the 
visit of Mr. Richardson will lead to 
some practical effort to bring the 
Ibara under the influence of the 
Gospel. : 

One word further. The author 
has given a second appendix on the 
Ibara, the Tanosy, and the Vezo 
dialects. The lists of words would 
have been fuller but for the loss of his 
note-books, but as it is, the notes will 
be of good service. There is a Route 
Map, and an illustration giving fac- 
similes of fossils Mr. Richardson 
found in some limestone rocks in the 

bara country, between Aborano and 
Mandatany. He speaks of ‘‘millions 
of fossil shells in the rock.’’ Whata 
paradise for a geologist ! 





A large and very important work 
on Madagascar is being prepared by 
M. A. Grandidier, and is in course of 
publication by Hachette et Cie., 79 
Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris. 
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The work will make about 25 vol- 
umes, large royal 4to, divided into 
twelve parts, and will include nearly 
1200 plates plain and coloured. Five 
plates will be issued with each part, 
which consists of seven sheets of cor- 
responding text, including besides, 
maps, prints, etc. etc., as they may 
be required by the first four parts. 
The price of numbers is fixed at 8s. 
for subscribers to the complete work, 


and at 10s. for those who only sub- 
cribe to one or several of the twelve 
parts. The first twenty-five numbers, 
forming the vols. i. and iv. of the 
Natural History of Mammifers, have 
just been published. Henceforward 
there will appear about two volumes 
at the end of each year. 

The above information has been 
extracted from the publishers’ cir- 
cular. ED. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
MADAGASCAR DURING THE YEAR 1877.* 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. — The 
great political event of the year has 
been the emancipation of the Mozam- 
bique slaves. As far back as Oct. 
1874 a proclamation was issued by the 
Malagasy Government freeing all 
Mozambiques imported into Mada- 
gascar since the completion of the 
treaty with Great Britain in 1865. 
This proclamation failed, however, to 
effect any satisfactory results, and 
the Queen, ale by the counsels of 
Rainilaiarivony, Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, determined to 
take a bold progressive step and 
liberate all the Mozambiques in the 
island, whether imported or born here. 
This was accomplished on June 2oth 
of this year. A grand kabary was 
held in the Capital, and on the same 
day similar gatherings were held ona 
smaller scale at all the ports and gar- 
rison-towns throughout the Queen’s 


dominions. The Royal Proclamation 
was read in the Capital by the Prime 
Minister. The emphatic sentence of 
the proclamation reads as follows: 
“T emancipate without distinction 
every Mozambique who has come 
into my kingdom’’ (and make them) 
‘‘my free subjects.’” These were no 
idle words. Immediately after the 
publication of this royal mandate, 
the names of all Mozambiques who 
chose to declare themselves were 
formally registered; and circulars 
were forwarded to the local authorities 
throughout the country, instructing 
them to give the Mozambiques land 
to cultivate, and stating that they 
would be held responsible should any 
Mozambique be left in a state of 
destitution. As the result of this 
action, many thousands of slaves have 
been set free, and the Malagasy 
Government has taken a bold step 


* For want of space we have been compelled to make this summary unusually brief.— 


ED. (G.C.) 
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forward in the paths of civilisation 
and righteousness. 


Small-pox continues its ravages. 
Many have been its victims during 
the year, both on the coast and in the 
high lands of the interior. The 
Capital and its immediate neighbour- 
hood have not suffered much, but 
in many villages only a few miles 
away the deaths have been numer- 
ous. 


RELIGIOUS.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union, or 
‘Six-Monthly-Meeting’ was held at 
Ambonin’ Ampamarinana Memorial 
Church, on July rath. The attendance 
was good, the speaking excellent, 
and the tone of the assembly vigorous 
and healthy. 


LITERARY.—Several valuable addi- 
tions have been made during the year 
to the native literature. A small 
Astronomy, of 108 pp. 12mo., by the 
Rev. Robert Toy; a revised and much 
improved edition of a small Zhera- 
peutics, of 206 pp. 12mo., by Dr. 
Andrew Davidson; anda much larger 
work by the latter author on Diseases 
and their Cure(Avefzna sy ny Fanast- 
tranana azy), are the most important 
of a general character ; while as said 
to Biblical knowledge, the first and 
second parts of a Bible Dictionary, 
and a small work on The Companions 
of our Lord (Maman’ ny Toimpontsi- 
ka), have been added to our rapidly 
growing list. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF 
MISSIONARIES. 

Arrived. May atst. Dr. A. David- 
son (Med. Miss.) returning from Mau- 
ritius. July 2nd. Rev. R. Baron and 
Mrs. Baron (L. M. S., Ambdhidra- 
trimo); Miss Helen Gilpin (F. F. M. 
A., Girls’ School, Faravohitra). Sept. 
22nd. Mr. W. Wilson (F. F. M. A., 
Boys’ School, Ambodhijatévo). 

Left. May 25th. Rev. T. G. Bever- 
idge, Mrs. Beveridge, and three 
children (L. M. S.). May 28th. Rey, 
T. Rogers, Mrs. Rogers, and two 
children (L. M.S.). July 7th. Dr. A, 
Davidson (Med. Miss.), Mrs, David- 
son, and two children; Miss Isabel 
Dawson. July 2oth. Mr. H. E. Clark, 
Mrs. Clark, and four children; also 
Miss Baker (all F. F. M. A.). Sept. 
13th. Rev. J. Sibree, Mrs. Sibree, and 
three children (L. M.S); Mr. Louis 
Street (F. F. M. A.); and Master F. 
Briggs (L. M. S.). 

A few weeks since we received the 
sad intelligence that the Cashmere, 
one of the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s steamers, in which 
Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Rogers, with 
their wives and families, had taken 
passages on their way home, had 
gone ashore near Cape Guardafui 
and become a total wreck. Through 
the capsizing of a boat Mr. and Mrs. 
Beveridge, their son and daughter, 
Mrs. Rogers, one of her children, 
and a native nurse, all met with a 
watery grave. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF MADAGASCAR.* 


- ] N 1505, King Manoel sent out a great expedition of two and twenty 

ships and fifteen thousand men, which sailed from Lisbon on 
March 25th, 1505, under Dom Francisco de Almeida, the first Viceroy 
of the Indies, with instructions to build fortresses at Solafa and Quiloa, 
and to free the Portuguese commerce from the difficulties with which 
it was oppressed. Juan de Nova sailed in this expedition. As a proof 
of his success Almeida sent back in the beginning of the following 
year eight ships loaded with spices to Portugal, under the command 
of Fernam Soares. On their way they discovered, on the 1st of February, 
1506, the east of the island of Madagascar, to which was subsequently 
given the name of Ilha de San Lourenco. In his outward passage 
Almeida conquered Quiloa, etc. 

“In 1506, Francisco de Almeida’s son, Lourenco, discovered Ceylon, 
already known by overland accounts. 

“In this year (1506) Jodo Gomez d’ Abreu discovered the west coast 
of Madagascar, on the roth of August, St. Laurence’s Day, from which 
circumstance the island received the name of San Lourenco. He 
gave the name of Bahia Formosa to the bay which he first entered 
(apparently the bay between Point Barrow and Point Croker). ‘Tristan 
de Cunha, hearing of this discovery, visited various points of the same 
coast, and reached the end of the island on Christmas Day, and accord- 
ingly gave it the name of Cape Natal (now Cape Amber). The ship 

* From the Lafe of Prince Henry of Mabie Si surnamed the Navigator. By Richard 
Henry Major, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., etc. Asher & Co., London: 1868, 
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of Gomez d’ Abreu doubled this cape, and running along the east coast 
reached the mouth of a river in the province of Matatana, where he 
landed and left some Portuguese on shore. Ina letter to King Manoel 
from Affonzo de Albuquerque, dated Mozambique, 8th of February, 
1507, he speaks of the discovery of the island of San Lourenco. 

“In 1508, Diego Lopez de Sequeira was commissioned by*the King 
to examine the coast of Madagascar and to discover Malacca. He 
discovered the islands which he named Santa Clara; he thence passed 
to Matatana, and coasted the island till he came to a bay, which he 
named San Sebastian, because he discovered it on the zoth of Septem- 
ber, 1509.” 


THE BETSILEO: RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
CUSTOMS. 


HE religion of the Bétsiléo in former times was a dim feeling 
after the truth. Although they had an indistinct idea of an 
almighty Creator, their notions were so mixed up with superstition 
and materialism that their reverence for God (Andrianangahary) was 
secondary to their faith in the wonder-working spirits of the dead. 
It- may be said that they had no idols, if the word is used in the 
restricted sense of a material substance invested with supernatural 
powers and worthy of reverence. And, although, as will be hereafter 
shewn, stones, grass, and wood, etc., were superstitiously anointed 
and decorated, yet they do not appear ever to have been really worship- 
ped as gods. The feeling associated with them reminds one very much 
of the old English household superstitions in reference to the ‘death 
watch,’ ‘the coffin in the fire,’ ‘spilling the salt,’ etc. 

No particular day or days were set apart for worship, no temples 
natural or built existed, and no priests or leaders of worship taught 
the people, or kept them in ignorant subjection to their caste. Every 
man was his own priest, and every home a temple. In these points 
the Betsileo differed materially from the inhabitants of Imérina, who 
had idols and idol keepers. 

It may be thought that, not having had such an opposition as that 
of the influence of priests to contend with, the missionary has had an 
easy task in supplying what is to most nations an absolute necessity,— 
a something external, higher, and more powerful than themselves, and 
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worthy of all reverence. But in reality this is not the case. The 
desire for a God on Whom to depend in all \things, and Whose laws 
must be kept, has first to be created before a conception of the loving 
infinite Maker of the universe can be implanted in the Betsileo mind. 
This is shewn by the fact that very few ask a single question bearing 
on the subject. There are other forces at work which will be noticed 
in due course. 


Notwithstanding that there were no priests among the Betsileo, they 
had, in common with Imérina, diviners (mfiszkidy) whom they consulted 
on various occasions, as at the illness or death of a relative, when starting 
on a journey, and at the time of harvest. It is said that more than 
one-third of the people, men and women alike, were mpzszkidy. When 
sent for, they first ‘divined’ to ascertain if they ought to go, and then 
charged partly according to the wealth of the sick person and partly 
according to the kind of disease. This payment varied from twopence, 
or even less, to a slave or several cattle. Often during the progress 
of the disease it would be decreed that an ox was to be killed, when 
of course the diviner and his friends would have their full share. Two- 
thirds of a penny was given to the mpzsekidy to secure the safety of a 
client in crossing a river. As fortune-tellers in England manipulated the 
cards, so the mpis¢kidy shuffled about a number of beans or grains of maize. 
The following is a rough sketch of the modus operandi. A number, un- 
counted, of dried beans or maize grains were taken from a basket kept for 
the purpose and placed on a small mat about two feet square, divided 
by black lines in the plaiting into three equal parts or columns. 
After some cabalistic shuffling of the heap of beans, the mpzszkidy 
divided them into three parts, one in each space between the lines 
on the mat. Then commencing with the right-hand heap, he drew 
towards him the beans in pairs. If the number were even, then two 
were placed at the top of that column; if odd, one. The same was 
repeated with the heaps in the second and third spaces. After the 
top line in each column was full, the whole of the beans were again 
shuffled and divided as before, and so on until a square was formed, 
when, according to the arrangement of the numbers, certain events were 
prophesied. There appears to have been no exclusiveness on the part 
of the mpiszkidy, and any one wishing to learn the art was welcome, 
on the payment of an ox or other offering as an equivalent for the time 
consumed in the teaching. Slaves or freemen, rich or poor, all could 
become mpzszkidy if they could induce one practising the art to teach 
them. 


The mpistkidy had few calls to exercise their art during the rainy 
season, except in the case of illness. When any one was seriously ill, or 
supposed to be so, a meeting of all near friends and neighbours was 
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called in the house. of the sick person. A fowl or sheep, according 
to the word of the mpistkidy, was killed, and a feast prepared. First 
a little rice was cooked with milk till quite soft, and then mashed; 
also a little of the meat was stewed. These were divided into small 
portions, and placed on separate leaves on the shelf which in Betsileo 
is invariably found on the eastern side of the house. One portion 
was set aside for the fahasivy* (ghosts) of the Ramanga or dlom-pady. 
Whenever a child was born to the Hova (or chief), a rich man was 
chosen as godfather. This was considered an honourable post, and 
the man was restricted from eating off any plate used by another person, 
or using another man’s spoon or drinking vessel. Hence he was 
called Jlehilahy fady (a tabooed man), or Ramanga (Mr. Beloved). 
Another portion of meat and rice was placed on a leaf for the ghosts 
of these people’s slaves, and a third portion for the dead generally. 

This arrangement completed, the friends cooked their own rice and 
meat, and after having disposed of it, they all turned to the east 
(looking towards the shelf mentioned above), and the mfpzstkidy, or his 
representative for the time being, speaking in the name of the assembled 
company, called upon the dead Ramanga of that district, mentioning 
each by name and thanking them for their protection in the past, and 
requested that their sick relative then before them might recover. At 
the end of his oration the friends all called out: ‘“‘Z0a ho tsdra Andria- 
mangitsa, Andrianangahary !’” after which the ghosts, having been regaled 
with the savour { féfona) of the viands, were supposed to have been 
satisfied, and the food itself was devoured by the living. 

Again, at the time of harvest, if the crop was good, as soon as the 
first portion was cut, the people assembled in their houses, and fried 
a little of the freshly reaped rice, pounded it into a mass, and after 
setting aside small portions on leaves, as for the dead, a form of thanks 
to the Creator as short as that for the sick was gone through. Also 
when all the rice had been gathered in and stored in the ricepits, 
a similar ceremony was performed, except that the killing of cattle 
was considered a necessary adjunct to the feast. These, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, are the only cases in which there was 
any resemblance to a general thanksgiving or prayer to God or a 
spiritual being. 

In many parts of the country are large stones, which strike the eye 
of every traveller, owing to the fact that they present the appearance 
of having been greased all over, or at any rate of having had fat or 
oil poured on the top. This has given rise to a belief among strangers 








* Lit. the ‘ninth,’ a name derived, probably from its position in the column of the szkidy. 
A similar origin accounts for the Hova words fahavalo, an enemy (lit. the eighth), faha- 


telo, fahatélobé (lit, the third, the great third), also meaning an enemy, an antagonist.— 
ED. (G.C.) . 
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that these stones were gods worshipped by the Betsileo. I think it 
can scarcely be said that they were reverenced or treated as divinities, 
but that they were connected with superstitious beliefs there can be no 
shadow of a doubt. There are two kinds of single stones in the country 
looked upon thus superstitiously by the people. One kind, called vds- 
bétroka, is resorted to by women who have had no children. They carry 
with them a little fat or oil with which they anoint the stone, at the same 
time apostrophising it, they promise that if they have a child, they will 
return and re-anoint it with more oil. These same stones are also 
resorted to by traders, who promise that, if their wares are sold at a good 
price and quickly, they will return to the stone and either anoint it with 
oil, or bury a piece of silver at its base. These stones are sometimes 
natural but curious formations, and sometimes, but more rarely, very 
ancient memorials of the dead. 

Another kind of stone is called a va/o mandhy, and is resorted to by 
those who are ill, who vow to kill a fowl and offer it in the same way as 
described above at the rice harvest, if they recover and are able to 
come to the stone. The same promise is made by those who are seeking 
wealth, if their wealth increases. These places may be said to have 
been sacred, but it is scarcely admissible to say that the stones were 
regarded as gods. 

There were also other sacred spots. For instance, where the grass, 
probably being of a kind disliked by the cattle, has grown long in a 
circular patch, the people call it a /asam-bazimba (grave of the Vazimba, 
the supposed aborigines of the island), in the same way as we have places 
called ‘fairy circles’ in England. The patches were resorted to in illness, 
with the promise of a fowl, or even an ox, if the sickness were removed. 
It was also thought that any one who stepped on a /asam-bazimba 
would assuredly become ill, which illness could never be cured unless 
the particular fasana on which the person had inadvertently trodden 
could be found, and an offering made as above. 

Should, however, such a patch appear near a man’s wala faacionn 
he could ask anything he wanted, with the belief that he would get it. 
So that a man was considered both lucky and unfortunate who had a 
fasam-bazimba near his house; lucky, because it was believed he could 
get what he wanted by properly asking; unfortunate, because his children 
might at any time unwittingly transgress by running across the piece of 
enchanted ground. 

There is another mark of the superstition of the Betsileo that every 
traveller will have noticed, in the form of larger or smaller heaps of 
stone and rubbish at the cross-ways and other conspicuous spots along 
the road. These are called /aéao, and have been added to at various 
times by people carrying firewood or dried grass, etc., to market. They 
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throw on a piece “‘for luck,” repeating a form of words signifying that if 
they are fortunate in getting a good price for their goods, when they 
return they will add another piece to make the /a/ao larger. Men 
driving cattle or sheep, pigs or ee throw on stones ‘hae the same 
speech, often spoken mentally only.* 

The Betsileo édy or charms consisted for the most part of pieces of 
wood about a span in length, cut from various trees, some growing only, 
it is said, in distant places, and hence costing considerable sums of 
money, or large quantities of rice or other produce. Another kind 
consisted of a horn or tusk decorated with beads and cloth, and filled 
with a composition of filth only known to the maker. But these were 
never, so far as can be ascertained, used as gods, but purely as charms. 
The writer has in his possession between twenty and thirty Betsileo ody, 
and has ascertained the use of each. Some are believed in simply as 
medicine, the sticks being rubbed on a stone, and the dust thus grated 
off eaten by the sick. There is one the dust of which is eaten as an 
antidote to any poison that an enemy may have placed in the ford. One 
appears to have been thought efficacious in the curing of cuts and open 
wounds. Another is administered to those who have become delirious. 
Another is used for any illness that comes on suddenly without warning. 
Another is apparently a last resource, and is used in any bape where 
the usual ody has not been effective. 

Another kind of ody was kept in the houses as a protection from 
thieves and murderers. Others were worn on the person while travelling, 
as a protection from crocodiles, from being chased by thieves, and from 
being struck by lightning. These ody were “legion,” but the above 
gives a fair sample of the uses to which they were put. Cunning people 
must have made a good thing of the ody trade, as it seems to have been 
a very easy matter to dupe the Betsileo into believing that any bit of old 
stick was an ody for this, that, or the other; and not unfrequently an ox 
was demanded as the price of one of these bits of rubbish.} 

The past tense has been used in speaking of the various forms of 
superstition closely resembling religion mentioned above, but the present 
tense is also admissible, inasmuch as, although among church members 
the thing has ceased to be a belief, yet there are vast numbers attending 
our churches and our schools who still believe in all that is here stated. 
In one of our schools at the present time are two lads, who to the writer's 
knowledge are being instructed in the arts and mysteries of the szkidy. 
How many others there may be it would be difficult to ascertain. The 
glorious light is, however, gradually but surely dispelling this darkness. 





* This custom seems to be common to most of the tribes in the island.—ED. (R.B.) 

+ ‘To shew how the more enlightened now look upon these ody, I may mention that the 
other day a Betsileo girl, on being told we wished to take some ody to England, said: ‘‘Oh! 
if you want Betsileo ody, I can make you as many as you like, for they are only bits of stick.” 
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The Betsileo had formerly (none exist now) what have been called 
sampy (idols), but upon enquiry it is found that these were really only 
mpiandry vohitra (village watchers or protectors), and were simply another 
and more elaborate form of ody. They consisted usually of two figures 
roughly cut out of the trunk of a tree, representing a man and woman, 
or more commonly the busts only. These were placed, as they still are 
in the Ibara, outside the gate of the village, inside a rough enclosure of 
sticks, with sometimes a spear head stuck in the ground between them. 
They were supposed to protect the village against any sudden raid, by 
giving notice to the inhabitants. They have all been destroyed in the 
Betsileo country. The last is said to have been stationed over the gate 
of Ivindany in Tsiénimparfhy, and some old inhabitants still remember 
them. ' 

The burial customs of the Betsileo are very different from those of 
the Hova in Imerina. ‘The ceremonies connected with the burial of the 
chiefs or sons of chiefs have already been well described in the ANNUAL 
for 1875, pp. 73-78, the essential points of which are common enough, 
the details applying only to the case witnessed by the writer of that 
article. And with the exception of the ceremony of carrying the worm 
generated by the dead body, the same observances are followed by any, 
whether chiefs or common people, if the relatives are sufficiently rich. 
The length of time during which the body is kept above the ground is, 
however, now materially shortened, and whereas the body was often 
kept tied to the house-post for six or eight months, it is now seldom 
preserved for even three months. The poorest people, nevertheless, 
seem to consider it derogatory to bury even a child within a week of its 
death ; and in a hot country like this, the effects of keeping a body in 
one of their small close houses, with from twelve to twenty mourners 
constantly present, for even a couple of days, can be more easily 
imagined than described. During the time that the corpse is above 
ground a scene of the wildest riot and grossest licentiousness prevails. 
“To such an extent is this carried that all the respectable women,” says 
a Betsileo, writing on this subject, “leave the va/a in fear, and if any 
woman remains, it is taken as a true sign that her character will not bear 
investigation. ‘The stronger men try to get. up a fight, and behave as 
though there were no corpse near. ‘They walk about the enclosure 
calling out ‘“dZamo adho” (I’m drunk), and ‘‘Biby cho” (I’m a beast), and 
chase every one who comes in sight. Others, overpowered by drink, lie 
on the ground like the dead, taking no food and knowing no one. Both 
chiefs and people act thus.” 


At the time of the burial, cattle are killed, in number varying according 
to the wealth of the relatives of the dead. ‘The first that is killed is 
brought into the Azdmja or central part of the village, and the chief, if 
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among the mourners, is carried by other chiefs whose pedigree is inferior 
to the spot, “‘to turn over the neck of the ox” ready for killing. It is 
considered fady (tabooed) for slaves or common people to carry the _ 
Andriana (chief) to this ceremony, and it is equally /ady for any of those 
employed in the ceremony to wear any silk in their lamba. Having 
completed this office, the chief is carried away again by his usual bearers 
amidst the shouting of the throngs assembled to do honour to the dead. 
Towards evening the coffin is borne to the tomb, preceded by a man 
carrying a lump of cooked meat on a kind of large toasting-fork. Arrived 
at the entrance to the tomb, a man stands up and, addressing all the 
people, says: ‘‘We have come, and we have finished this, so disperse, 
and plait your hair.” All but those who are deputed to put the body 
into the grave then leave, having done their duty both to the dead and 
to the beef. Those who were the dead man’s slaves, those who lived in 
his house, and those who usually followed him in his journeys, stay and 
see the body properly deposited and the grave filled up. Only very 
occasionally is daylight allowed to enter the grave, hence the actual 
burial is at dusk. After the burial the mourning ceases. 


With reference to the graves, that is, the part below ground, no 
distinction is made between those of the chiefs and those of the common 
people, a man’s wealth alone determining the depth. With a few 
exceptions, to be described presently, every Betsileo grave is dug 
thus :—A spot is selected, not necessarily in the actual possession of the 
man, but somewhere in the ‘manor’ of his chief, having a clear space 
for the erection of the grave stones, and being tolerably free from rocks 
likely to interfere with the digging. A long ditch is then cut from the 
spot intended for the grave to a distance of twenty, thirty, or forty feet, 
according to the proposed depth. ‘This is cut deeper and deeper as it 
approaches the grave, so that when finished it presents the appearance 
of a long narrow passage inclining downwards at an angle of z0 or 30 
degrees, and reaching a depth of from 12 to 20 feet at the deepest part. 
A hole is then cut just large enough to admit a man crawling, and an 
extensive vault is hollowed out capable of holding a dozen people 
stooping. In this the bodies are laid on the floor, and not on shelves, 
as in Imerina. The entrance to this vault is closed by a flat stone, the 
trench is filled in, and stones placed at the furthest extremity from the 
grave mark the spot in the event of the grave being reopened. Just 
over the grave itself stones are built up in a solid square, the outer ones 
being roughly dressed, but the inside is filled up with any kind of stones 
just as they come to hand. No kind of mortar is used, but the stones 
are kept in their places by their own weight alone. Round the upper 
edge are often arranged the skulls of the cattle killed at the funeral of 
the first of the family who is buried there. 
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On one side of the square a small niche is left in which is placed a 
small water-bottle for the use of the spirits of the dead; and occasionally 
offerings of food are also placed there for the same purpose. Ornamented 
wood-work is also added in some instances, but only the graves of the 
chiefs are allowed to have upright stones or posts round them. This is 
the only distinction between the graves of the azdriana and those of the 
common people. 

Among the Isandra and Iarindrano the chiefs were buried, as they 
still are in the I[bara, in holes in the faces of the rocks. Natural crevices 
in the sides of enormous precipices were selected, and made larger and 
more suitable by men let down by ropes from above. The body was 
then lowered in the same way and deposited at the innermost extremity 
of the hole, the entrance filled up with stones, and on the stones were 
fixed the skulls of cattle killed during the funeral festivities. In some 
of the bold, smooth, rocky heights dozens of these tombs may by counted, 
each with its bleached ox-skulls shining in the sun. At the foot of some 
of these rocks a guard is constantly kept, and no one is allowed to enter 
the enclosure containing the houses of the guard. 


With reference to Betsileo marriage customs, a plurality of wives was 
by no means unknown, but still polygamy was in no respect the common 
practice. There was, however, no custom or law limiting the number of 
wives, as was the case in some countries where the chief was allowed a 
certain number, while those below him were only permitted to keep a 
more limited harem. A man’s wealth and ability to keep them alone 
determined the number of his wives, so that the chiefs and the rich men 
had ten ortwelve. A chief in the north of the Ilalangina lately dead is 
said to have had twelve. It was therefore considered honourable and a 
sign of importance and wealth to have a great number of wives. Separate 
houses were provided for each wife and her slaves in va/a or villages 
around the central village or town in which the husband’s house was’ 
situated, and in which lived his vaddy be (lit. ‘great wife’) or first wife. 
They were never all located in one va/a, nor did they intrude into the 
houses of their compeers in the favour of their lord. They were little better 
than slaves for the time being, and a divorce was the simplest thing 
imaginable. In the morning of the day on which he proposed to divorce 
his wife, the man, without in any way intimating his purpose, caused rice 
to be cooked, and when all assembled had eaten, he opened his plans in 
the following words: ‘‘I have taken you to be my wife, but as we are not 
able to live well and comfortably together, you see a plain road to the 
north or south, to east or west, then seek an inheritance for yourself. 
And should even my father, if he is not your father, seek you as his wife, 
it is no matter, or my son, if he is not your son,—marry him, for you are 
free, and I thank you” [ perhaps, more exactly, ‘‘a bleding on you” |, 
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No apportionment of property was made to the wives when they were 
divorced, and nothing belonged to them except the water pitcher and 
mats and whatever else the wife brought into the husband’s house. A 
clear distinction always existed between the husband’s and the wife’s 
property. 

In reference to the children, if of fair size when the divorce takes 
place, they are able to a certain extent to choose whether they will go 
with their mother or remain with their father. If, however, the child 
is very young, or still being nursed, that is under two or three years, a 
great deal depends upon the spirit of the husband. He has an 
acknowledged right over the child, and can, if he choose, detain it, even 
if only a few weeks old, and send the mother adrift. But, as a rule, the 
divorce is a most polite ceremony, and some arrangement is generally 
come to by which the mother takes charge of the child. But should 
there be any bitterness between the husband and wife, the man has full 
authority, not only over all living children, but also over any child that 
may be born shortly after the divorce, supposing he visits the woman 
with some present, a fowl, etc., according to the universal custom, on 
the day of the birth of such child. If, however, this custom is omitted 
on the day of the birth, the former husband has no power to take the 
child either then or at any future period. 


As a general rule, the Betsileo, when compared with other tribes lying 
around them, have large families, but the population does not increase 
proportionately. This is owing to the large death-rate among the 
children and young people, arising from ignorance of some of the 
simplest sanitary precautions, and from the filthy condition of most of 
their houses and all their villages, in the centre of which, whether large 
or small, is the invariable cattle-pen, the houses being arranged round 
it with scarcely a fathom’s space between the reeking hole and the door 
of the house. 

The adoption of children is a very common practice, and is not 
confined to children of tender years, who require attention and support, 
nor is it always for the adopted one’s benefit, but rather for that of the 
adopting parents. Thus a man will sometimes appoint another man as 
old as himself to be his son, by which the son has an interest in the 
property of the father, while the father will secure—what the Betsileo 
very much value—a proper amount of expense and feasting at his funeral. 
Two wealthy people will frequently thus join their possessions for mutual 
benefit, without any, or but little, consideration for the other members 
of the families that may be in existence. It does not always follow, 
however, that the ends are really gained for which these precautions are 
taken. A woman in a village about four miles east of Fianarantsoa has 





adopted nearly the whole grown-up population of the place as her sons, — 
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in the hope that she will thus secure a decent burial. But as her 
property consists of but one rice-field, her adopted sons do not see much 
gain in their relationship to her, and the consequence will be, as it has 
been in other cases, that there will be a grand quarrel over her paltry 
rice-field, and no more money will be spent at her funeral than is 
absolutely necessary. 


Circumcision has been practised among the Betsileo from time 
immemorial. No particular age is considered the fitting time for 
performing the ceremony, but the chief man in a town or number of 
hamlets appoints a time once a year, when all the children over five 
months are brought and circumcised, those below that age being allowed 
to remain until the following year. 

With regard to the peculiar superstitions of the Betsileo, beside those 
already referred to, may be mentioned their belief in the transmigration 
of souls. The Hova (/0mpomeéenakely and andriana) are supposed by 
them to change into the fangdny (not fanano). This is a species of 
serpent, beautifully marked and quite harmless, but which the people 
believe has the power of causing the death of any who touch or injure 
it. When one of these is found the people assemble and ask it if it is 
the fangany of So-and-so, mentioning in succession the names of the 
various chiefs who are dead ; and the animal is asserted to nod its head 
when the right name is mentioned. The relatives of the man at whose 
name the beast moves its head then take possession of it by inducing it 
to wriggle on to a clean lamba, by which it is carried to the former 
residence of the dead man. Oxen are killed, feasting commences, and 
a scene similar to that at a funeral ensues. A ‘little of the blood is 
presented to the fangany, after which it is set free in the neighbour- 
hood of the chief’s grave. 

The chiefs of lower rank are supposed to change into crocodiles, and 
hence, perhaps, the superstitious feelings aways connected with these 
pests of all the larger rivers. 

The spirits of the common people after death assume various shapes, 
of which the commonest are the &znd/y, men with sunken eyes, long 
arms and legs, but no stomachs ; Aako, people covered with hair like a 
dog and having red eyes; and duakanala, dwarfs; the last two being 
re-embodied spirits of those lost in the forests. Some of these forms of 
superstition have been noticed in Malagasy Folk-Lore by Mr. Dahle, and 
need not be reiterated here. 

Among the indigenous arts practised among the Betsileo may be 
mentioned the manufacture of iron, at which they are very expert, and 
which has been known from the earliest times. Their knives, hatchets, 
and spear heads are of remarkable hardness, and capable of a high 
polish and a keen edge. The smiths are also expert in inlaying with 
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brass and copper the iron hafts of the spears. The pottery is good, but 
of the plainest patterns, although answering all the purposes required 
in their simple households. The women are skilful in spinning and 
weaving the fibres of the cotton, the vofia, the banana stem, and the 
bark of one of the forest trees. But this art may possibly have been 
introduced, inasmuch as the loom and other utensils requisite are 
precisely the same in form as those used in Imerina, and also from the 
fact that in the more remote parts of the province mats and beaten-out 
bark are used as clothing. These were most probably the only articles 
of dress in former times throughout the tribe, and weaving is an 
introduced art. ‘The most distinctive indigenous art of the Betsileo is 
the carving, which is noticed by every one travelling in any part of the 
province. There is an endless variety of patterns, though a very great 
number are formed by combinations of three or four simple designs that 
appear in some form or other on nearly every house-post or door, which 
is highly ornamented. It is a significant fact that the szmple designs are 
almost identical with the same species of ornamentation in Polynesia. 
On a carved hatchet handle from Mangaia in the writer’s possession are 
some patterns precisely like those on the spoon handles represented in 
the accompanying diagram. The wooden and horn spoons and wooden 
bowls for rice are also remarkably well carved, of good shape, beautifully 


smooth, and gracefully ornamented. 
GEORGE A. SHAW. 
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THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE A MEMBER OF THE 
MALAYO-POLYNESIAN FAMILY.* | 


COME now to the branch of my subject that possesses a more 

general interest than those we have hitherto considered, viz., the 
relation of the Malagasy to other languages. I may state at the outset, 
that I am more and more convinced of the soundness of the opinion of 
those who regard the Malagasy language as a member of the great 
Malayo-Polynesian family. In regard to this question I find there has 
been a general consensus of scholars for more than two hundred years ; 
and that from the time when Houtman published his vocabulary (1603) 
in Dutch, Malay, and Malagasy, down to the present day, the resem- 
blance of the Malagasy to the Malayan languages has been repeatedly 








* This article is taken from a paper prepared by the Rev. W. E. Cousins and read by him 


before the Philological Society in London, on 15th February last. It is reprinted here, as_ 


many of our readers willl probably not see the original pamphlet.—ED. (G.C.) 
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pointed out. In 1614 a quarto volume was published at Frankfort, 
bearing the title Colloguia Latino-Maleyica et Madagascarica, by one 
named Gothardus Arthusius. Latham states that “the learned Reland 
knew, two centuries ago, that the Malagasy is essentially a Malay 
language.”* But Marsden was, I think, the first to treat the ques- 
tion with any fulness. In his. essay on the East Insular Languages, 
published in 1834, he states that he applies the name Polynesian 
to “that general tongue which will be found to extend through 
the intertropical region from Madagascar, or more obviously from 
Sumatra, as its western, to Easter Island as its eastern limit” (thus 
embracing more than half the circumference of the globe at the equator). 
He then proceeds to state that ‘throughout this region there is a 
manifest connection between many of the words by which the inhabitants 
of these islands express their simple perceptions, and some instances 
of places the most remote from one another present a striking affinity, 
insomuch that we may pronounce the various dialects, in a collective 
sense, to form essentially one great language.” One part of Marsden’s 
essay is appropriated to an examination of the Malagasy, and both from 





* In the discussion after the paper Dr. 
Mullens called attention to the fact that 
Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Banks, who 
accompanied Captain Cook, met in Batavia 
a slave, from conversation with whom he 
found that the Malagasy language bore a 
striking resemblance to the languages spoken 
in the Malay Archipelago and in the South 
Seas. This slave was evidently a specimen 
of the darker and woolly-headed natives ; 
and Captain Cook appears not to have been 
aware that many of the Malagasy have 
a comparatively light-coloured skin and 
straight hair. Dr. Mullens has supplied 
the following interesting extract from 
Lieut. Cook’s Voyage Round the World, 
in Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol. iii., chap. 
xiii. Having described the arrival of the ship 
Endeavour at Prince’s Island, in January, 
1771, and stated that the inhabitants were 
Javanese, Captain Cook proceeds to notice 
that their language differs from the pure 
Malay of Samarang ; and he gives specimens 
for comparison between the Malay, Javanese, 
and Prince’s Island tongue. He further 
notices that all these tongues ‘‘have words, 
which, if not exactly similar to the corres- 
ponding words in the language of the islands 
in the South Seas, are manifestly derived 
from the same source, as will appear from 
the following table,” which contains eighteen 
English words and their equivalents in the 
three languages mentioned, and Tahitian, 
which he terms ‘‘South Sea.”’ He then goes 
on, Pp. 373 :— 

“This similitude is particularly remark- 
able in the words expressing number, which 
at first sight seems to be no inconsiderable 


proof that the science at least of these 
different people has a common root. But 
the names of numbers in the island of 
Madagascar are, in some instances, similar 
to all these, which is a problem still more 
difficult to solve. That the names of num- 
bers, in particular, are in a manner common 
to all these countries, will appear from the 
following comparative table, which Mr. 
Banks drew up, with the assistance of a 
negro slave, born’at Madagascar, who was 
on board an English ship at Batavia, and 
sent to him to gratify his curiosity on this 
subject.” [Here follows the table, contain- 
ing curious spelling of the words in all the 
languages and several mistakes :—‘‘Mada- 
gascar: Jsse, Rua, Tellu, Effarts, Limi, 
Ene, Fitou, Walon, Sivi, Fourou,’’) . 

‘In the language of Madagascar there are 
other words similar to words of the same 
import in the Malay. The ose, in Malay is 
called evung; at Madagascar, ouron. Lida, 
the tongue, is Jala; tangan, the hand, is 
tang ; and tanna, the ground, is faan. 

‘From the similitude between the lan- 
guage of the Eastern Indies and the islands 
of the South Sea, conjectures may be formed 
with respect to the peopling those countries, 
which cannot easily be referred to Madagas- 
car. The inhabitants of Java and Madagas- 
car appear to be a different race; the Java- 
nese is of an olive complexion, and has long 
hair; thé native of Madagascar is black, 
and his head is not covered with hair, but 
wool: and yet perhaps this will not conclude 
against their having common ancestors so 
strongly as at first appears.” —p. 374. 
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its vocabulary and from its grammar, he shows that it possesses strik- 
ing Malayan features. Baron W. von Humboldt maintained a similar 
opinion. He considered that ‘there was no doubt that the Malagasy 
belongs to the Malayan languages, and bears the greatest affinity to the 
languages spoken in Java, Sumatra, and the whole Indian Archipelago.” 
In a very useful description of the language by the Rev. J. J. Freeman 
(published in Ellis’s Hrstory of Madagascar), the same opinion is main- 
tained, and various Malayan features are enumerated. This consensus 
of opinion was broken by Crawfurd, who, in the preliminary dissertation 
to his Malay Grammar and Dictionary, maintained that the Malay 
elements in the Malagasy language were simply the result of the arrival 
ofa few Malay colonists or adventurers, and did not belong to the 
original language. 

It may. be well to give Crawfurd’s theory in his own words. After a 
careful examination of various classes of words, he says: “It remains 
only to attempt some explanation of the manner in which the Malayan 
languages, and, consequently, the tribes that spoke them, found their 
way to the far, and to them unknown, island of Madagascar..... It was 
assuredly neither commerce, religion, nor conquest that engaged the 
Malayan nations in the enterprize, for they have never been known to 
go beyond their own shores in pursuit of such objects. 


‘“‘Madagascar is about 3000 miles distant from the nearest part of the 
Malayan Archipelago. Monsoons, or periodical winds, blow between 
them to the south of the equator, viz., the south-east and north-west 
monsoons; the first in the Austral winter, from April to October, 
which is the dry and fair season of the year, and the last in the Austral 
summer, from October to April, which is the rainy and boisterous 
season. The south-eastern monsoon, with which we are chiefly 
concerned in this inquiry, is, in fact, only a continuation of the trade 
wind that blows in the same direction with it to the south of the 
equator. A native vessel, or a fleet of native vessels, sailing from the 
southern part of Sumatra or from Java, must, of course, sail with this 
monsoon, in order to have the least chance of. reaching Madagascar. 
Undertaking the voyage, however, such vessel or fleet would have a fair 
wind all the way, and the sailing distance from the Straits of Sunda would 
be 3300 miles. Making only at the rate of 100 miles a day, a vessel or 
fleet of praus would reach the eastern coast of Madagascar in 33 days. 

‘But it may be asked how Malays or Javanese, who never quit the 
waters of their own Archipelago, could come to contemplate such an 
enterprise. I suppose the adventurers to have been composed of one of 
those strong fleets of rovers that, in all known times, have ranged the 
seas of the Archipelago, and which do so, from one extremity to 
another, even at the present day. I suppose them, while either in 
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quest of booty or adventure, to be driven into the south-west monsoon 
or the trade wind by a tempest. Unable to regain the shores of the 
Archipelago, they would, from necessity, and after some struggle, put 
before the wind and make for the first land. That land would be 
Madagascar, for there is no other. In civilization, the adventurers 
would be superior to the natives; their numbers would be too few 
for conquest; but their power, from superior intelligence, might be 
adequate to secure a compromise. They would settle, amalgamate 
with the inhabitants, and convey some instruction to them, along with a 
portion of their languages. It is not necessary to limit such an enter- 
prise to a single adventure of one nation, for in a course of ages there 
may have occurred several accidents of the same description. One, how- 
ever, might have sufficed, for the roving fleets of the Archipelago, like 
our own bucaneers, have crews of several nations ; among whom several 
languages would be spoken, but the most general the Malay and Javanese. 


“A fleet that had been more than a month at sea, going, it knew not 
where, is not likely to have saved any domesticated animals, even 
supposing it originally to have had such, and consequently we find no 
domesticated animal with a Malayan name in Madagascar. It is not only 
possible, however, but highly probable, that from its stock of provisions 
it would save a few grains of rice, a few cocoa-nuts, and a few capsicums, 
perhaps even some yams and mango seed, and all these in the Malagasy 
language bear, as already mentioned, Malayan names, and these only.” 


This, then, is Crawfurd’s theory. The language is not essentially 
Malayan, but its Malay element was introduced by a band of adventurers 
in the manner thus described. In support of this position he dwells 
very much upon negative evidence, e.g., the fewness of the Malayan 
words actually found (according to his estimate, only one - fiftieth 
of the whole), and on the absence of many of the smaller words, 
such as the prepositions representing the cases of the more complex 
languages, and the auxiliaries to express tenses and moods. Crawfurd’s 
essay seems to have produced an impression that the question demanded 
a fuller examination, but for thirteen years no fresh contribution 
towards its solution was made. In 1865 a very thorough and convincing 
paper was read before the Royal Asiatic Society by Dr. H. N. Van der 
Tuuk, who, to quote the Society’s Report, ‘“‘by applying the scientific 
method of Bopp and Grimm to an inquiry into the structure and 
affinity of the western branch of the Malayo-Polynesian languages, has 
probably set all controversy on this branch of comparative linguistics at 
rest for ever.” Additional light has more recently been thrown upon 
the question by the publication of a Malagasy Grammar in the French 
language by M. Marre de Marin. This Grammar is professedly founded 
upon the principles of a Javanese Grammar, and abounds in interesting 
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notes, pointing out grammatical analogies between the Malagasy and 
the Javanese and other Malay languages. 


Thus the question before us has received a large amount of attention, 
and the conclusions reached appear to rest upon a Satisfactory basis. 
Since my thoughts have been occupied with the preparation of this 
paper, I have re-examined the question as carefully as I could, and I 
believe the evidence now accumulated fully warrants us in accepting 
with increased confidence the conclusions arrived at by Marsden and 
Humboldt forty years ago. Let me briefly summarize and review the 
various branches of evidence. 


And, first of all, there are the words common to the Malagasy and the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages. This was the kind of evidence that first 
arrested the attention of Europeans. I have collected from different 
sources about three hundred words common to the Malagasy language 
and some branch or branches of the Malayo-Polynesian family; and I 
have little doubt that a fuller acquaintance with the vocabularies of these 
languages, and a careful application of the principles laid down by Van 
der Tuuk, would enable me to make many further additions to my list. 
But we know how extremely unsatisfactory is the evidence derived from 
mere words. The Malayan words in the Malagasy language might have 
been far more numerous without warranting us in drawing the conclusion 
that the Malagasy is a branch of the Malayan family. But while mere 
numbers are not of any great value, these three hundred words do appear 
to me to possess great importance when their character is considered. 
For the most part, they are such words as would form the substance of 
the language, and are not likely to have been introduced simply as the 
result of commercial intercourse. Thus we find the numerals identical 
in Malagasy and some of the Malayo-Polynesian languages. We find, 
also, such words as people, body, head, back, hands, thigh, breast, eyes, 
nose, ears, forehead, lips, hair, teeth, heart, kidneys, liver, bone, muscle, 
blood, and veins. Then we meet with mother and child, male and 
female. We also find words for day and night, for year, for the sun, 
moon, and stars, for the gentler breezes and for strong wind, for stone, 
earth, and sand, for fire and water, for sea, waves, and probably river, 
for clouds and rain, for promontory or headland, and perhaps for hill. 
In the animal kingdom we find names for bird, for crow, for cat, 
crocodile, and chameleon, for worm, leech, and crayfish, for fly, locust, 
mosquito, and spider. We also find a word for horn. In the vegetable 
kingdom we find names for tree, forest, and seed, for the midrib of the 
banana leaf, for the banana itself, for the mango and fig, for the cocoa- 
nut, the bamboo, the yam, the mushroom, and possibly the chili. We find 
also names for lead and charcoal, and possibly for iron. Words also exist 


for weaving, smoothing, sharpening, and digging, for gazing, weeping, — 
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hanging, and killing, for scratching, scraping, squeezing, sucking, cough- 
ing, sleeping, choosing, opening, growing, and also for bathing and 
swimming. We find also such words as house, wall (of a house), to dwell, 
bed, trivet, pot, knife, spit, staff, road, bridge, canoe, and sail; also for 
food, meat, fish, egg, salt, fat, rum, and possibly rice. Then we meet with 
the simple adjectives soft, warm, sweet, bitter, blunt, cheap, raw, ripe, 
thin, dead, alive, red, black, white, yellow, and perhaps blue. All these 
have been identified with a fair amount of probability; and from the 
simple notions they, for the most part, express, we may, I think, conclude 
that they belonged to the original language of the Malagasy people, and 
that, therefore, their language was a member of the Malayan family. 


But not only do we find a large number of words expressing for the 
most part elementary ideas, but upon more close examination we find 
resemblances in some of the pronouns, prepositions, and other particles. 
These words are of special importance, as they help us to meet the 
objection of Crawfurd already referred to, viz., that we do not find that 
the smaller words, which form the framework of a language, and without 
which it could not be spoken or written, as, for example, the prepositions, 
auxiliaries, etc., are alike in the Malagasy and Malayan languages. Van 
der Tuuk has already pointed out that to a certain extent we do find 
such words, though perhaps in somewhat altered forms. Such words, 
he justly says, may seem different, because they are liable to different 
applications ; thus the Malay preposition ha, ‘to a place,’ does not exist 
as a separate word either in Batak or Malagasy, but only as a prefix ; thus 
ha-darat in Batak means to step up to a wall of a bathing-place, to go 
ashore (said of a person bathing); and fa-tratra in Malagasy means up 
to the breast. Van der Tuuk also notices the preposition mz, ‘of,’ which 
is the same in Malagasy, Malay, and Batak. To these may be added 
the Malagasy preposition 2, ‘at? or ‘in’ (z-vdho, ‘at the back’). This is 
doubtless the same as the Malay and Batak dz, the Mangkasar and Bugis 
rz, and the Dairi and Hawaiian 7. The letter 7 has another use in 
Malagasy, to which Malayan languages supply probable resemblances. 
It is employed as a personal article with proper names, as 7 /aona, ‘John,’ 
or with such nouns as ‘father,’ ¢ kdky ; ‘mother, 7 nény ; ‘wife,’ 7 vddy. In 
the Javanese sz is used in precisely the same manner; and in both 
languages the prefix implies a certain amount of familiarity or want of 
respect. That the Malagasy z does represent the Javanese sz is rendered 
more likely by the fact stated by Marre de Marin, that the Malagasy 
often suppresses the initial s of words derived from the Malay and 
Javanese. In one word, however, viz. Szianaka, the name of a tribe, 
the full form sz is found. But this is quite an exception. 

Another similar analogy has been noticed by Van der Tuuk.. In 
forming names of places, the Malagasy often use Az or Am, which 
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represent the word dny, ‘there.’- The same is to be seen in the Javanese ; 
thus zgayoda, the ancient name of the Indian Oude, is formed of the 
name Ayoda and the particle zg, ‘at,’ and means ‘at Ayoda,’ precisely 
like the analogous forms in Malagasy. 


In composition, the Malagasy often use 2 (or sometimes m for euphony’s 
sake) as a connecting consonant; thus vd/om-bdva means ‘hair of the 
mouth’ (volo-n-vava). This identical form is found in the Nias language, 
as in the word dum-bawa, with the same meaning. 

To examples of this kind may be added some of the personal pronouns. 
The Malagasy d@ho, ‘I,’ is found as aku in Malay, and probably in the 
Polynesian az as well. The suffixes o and ko, both meaning ‘of me,’ are 
found unchanged in the Hawaiian w and the Tongan and Fijian ku. The 
second personal pronoun, in the provincial form angao, is also found in 
Fiji in precisely the same form. The other pronouns seem to be quite 
different, unless the Malagasy zsy, ‘he,’ ‘she,’ or ‘it, may have been 
originally the same as za, which is found in some of the dialects. The 
fondness of the Malagasy for the z sound makes this possible. So, too, 
the form of the relative pronoun az, used in Fiji, may be the original 
form of the Malagasy zay or zzay; the zis a common prefix, and the 2 
may have been introduced, as already suggested in regard to the zzy. The 
indefinite dvona, ‘a certain one,’ etc., is found in the Javanese as ano, the 
exact form in which it is found in the provincial dialects of the Malagasy. 
Of the demonstratives, two at least are found in Malay, though with their 
meanings reversed. The Malagasy 7/0, ‘this, means in Malay ‘that ;’ 
whilst zzy, ‘that,’ is in Malay znz, ‘this.’ The distributive dvy or aby is also 
said by Marre de Marin to be a shortened form of the Javanese kadeh. 

I think the existence of words of this kind sufficiently disposes of 
Crawfurd’s objection, and points clearly to an original connection of the 
languages in which they are found. 


A point of no small interest in connection with this part of our subject 


is, that in examining vocabularies of Malay or Polynesian languages, I 
have noticed that frequently a Malagasy word is not represented at all 
in the Malay itself, but may, nevertheless, be proved to belong to the 
family by being found in one or other of the Polynesian dialects. In 
other instances I have observed that a word exists both in Malay and in 
some of its branches, but that the Malay form is less like the Malagasy 
than that found in other branches of the family. Thus the Malay word 
for male is /akke, evidently the same as the Malagasy /ahy. But instead 
of the Malagasy correlative vavy, ‘female,’ the Malay has perampuan. 
The Malagasy word vavy, however, survives in the Tobi language as 
vaivt, in the Bouton as dawzne, in Salayer as dazne, and in other forms in 
different parts of Polynesia. The word rano, ‘water,’ again, is not found 
in the Malay, unless, indeed, ayer is its representative ; but in Javanese it 
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is found as danyu, in the Caroline Islands as valu, in Koki (?), Toyaan (?), 
and, as I learn from my friend the Rev. W. G. Lawes, at Port Moresby, in 
New Guinea, it is vanu, exactly as in the Malagasy. So, too, with the 
words vaio, ‘stone,’ and vao, ‘new ;’ the former appears as Ja/u in Malay, 
but. in the Fiji language the form is vafu, precisely as in Malagasy ; 
the second word vao, ‘new,’ I have not found in Malay, but in some 
Polynesian languages it appears as hou, and in the Fijian as vou; and 
I have noticed several Fijian words that are very near to the Malagasy. 
Again, /akana, ‘canoe,’ does not, so far as I can find, occur in Malay, 
but probably the Polynesian vaka is another form of the same word. So, 
too, the Samoan and Hawaiian word /upu, ‘king,’ is probably the same 
as the Malagasy /dmpo, ‘master’ or ‘lord.’ I find, too, that in New Guinea 
palapala means ‘the sole of the foot ; this seems to be the Malagasy /é/a 
and fala, which are used in the compounds //a-ianana, the palm of the 
hand,’ and /a/a-dia, ‘the sole of the foot; this, again, is a word I have not 
found in Malay. The numerals also exhibit a similar derivation from the 
Malay forms, and an agreement with what Marsden calls the Polynesian 
characteristics. .Thus the Malagasy words for seven, eight, and nine, are 
Sito, valo, and sivy; whereas the Malay forms are fujuh, delapan or salapan, 
and sambilan ; the Javanese agrees with the Malagasy in two of these (seven 
and eight), and the Nias, Tagala, and many Polynesian dialects, have all 
these words in slightly altered forms. From such examples as these I am 
disposed to believe that the Malagasy represents an older stage of the com- 
mon language now so widely spread over the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
and has not been derived from what is at present known as the Malay. 


We now turn to another branch of the evidence adduced to prove the 
affinity of the Malagasy to the Malayan languages. Not only have these 
languages many words in common, but we also find many combinations 
of words and figurative uses of words that are identical in the two 
languages. Dr. Van der Tuuk has called our attention to this branch of 
evidence. From his illustrations I select the following: tear is expressed 
by ‘water of the eyes,’ 7ano-mdaso; so, too, in Malay ayar-mata, and in 
Sundanese ch7-mata. Sun is ‘eye of the day,’ mdso-dndro, as in the Malay 
maia-hart, and in other languages. To be congealed is expressed by 
‘to lie down’ or ‘to sleep,’ mandry, as in Batak mddom. Backbone is 
‘tree of the back,’ Adzon-damdsina, just as in Toba, hau-fanggurung. 
These examples might easily be multiplied. I have noticed, for instance, 
that the use of va/o and dafu for stone and weight, of volo for the human 
hair and for the graceful and hair-like bamboo, of va/o-afo and batu-apr, 
‘fire-stone,’ for flint, are common to both languages. So too with the 
word for arrow. A bow in Malagasy is called /szpzka, and in Malay it is 
panah, but in both languages the arrow is called ‘the child of the bow,’ 
zdna-tsipika in Malagasy and anak-panah in Malay. Milk is called in 
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Malay dyar-susu, ‘water of the breast,’ and in Malagasy 7é-ndno; the ro 
is probably a contraction of rano, to avoid the repetition of the syllable 
no, and if so, it has precisely the same meaning as the Malay word. 
The sea is called by the Malagasy rano-mdsina, ‘salt water,’ precisely as 
in the Javanese ranu-masin. 

And now, leaving the comparison of mere words and phrases, we come 
to resemblances of grammar. That the more prominent linguistic features 
of the Malagasy are those of the Malayan family will have been made clear 
already by my general description of the language. The form, distinctness, 
and peculiar importance of the root ; the commonness and uses of redupli- 
cation ; the absence of inflections; the indication of gender by appending 
the words /ahy, ‘male,’ or vavy, ‘female ;’ the indication of case by position, 
or by the use of particles; and the elaborate system of prefixes and suffixes: 
these are all of them, I believe, characteristics of the Malayan family. 

But the resemblance does not cease with these more general features, 
for we are able to show that many of the prefixes and suffixes used in the 
Malagasy also exist in some other member or members of the Malayan 
family. Mr. Freeman, in his essay, enumerated some of these, and to 
those noticed by him others may be added. I have already spoken of 
the active prefixes used by the Malagasy, viz. mz, ma, man, mang, and 
mam. ‘These are found in Malay in the forms me, men, meng, and mem ; 
they appear in Javanese in the shortened forms a, an, ang, am; and in 
other dialects, as mer, mar, mag, bar, ac, ag, etc. In appending these 
prefixes to the roots, certain consonants are suppressed, or changes are 
made, and these are precisely the same in Malagasy and Malay. Thus, 
to quote from Mr. Freeman’s essay :— 


In Malay, toulong becomes menoulong 

In Malagasy, tapaka ae manapaka 

In Malay, palou : memalou 

In Malagasy, potraka ,, mamitraka 

In Malay, bunoh uf memunoh or membunoh 
In Malagasy, vdzo ‘, mamono 

In Malay, SIV aM. Ps meniram 

In Malagasy, sadsaka bf manasaka 

In Malay, kata, pe mengata 

In Malagasy, kidzhidy  ,, mangidthidy 


Again, the Malagasy prefix for forming potential verbs is maha. This 
may have had the same original form as the Hawaiian ho’o, and ha’a, or 
the fa’a and faka of some other Polynesian dialects. In the formation 
of the passives analogies may also be detected. The Malagasy form 
.their passives by prefixing véa or a to the root, or by adding the suffix 
ina or ana. Prefixes analogous to the voa are found both in Malay and 
Javanese, and the Malagasy prefix @ may be the representative of the 
Javanese ka, which, if found at all in Malagasy, would be 4a, and might 
easily have been softened by the omission of the aspirate. The suffixes — 
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ana and zna are found in Malay as az, in Toba as an or on, in Kawi and 
Javanese as ev, in Tagala as 7z, in Samoan and Tonguese as zva, and 
perhaps too in Hawaiian as za. The formation of the imperative also 
offers an interesting example ; the active imperative is formed by using 
the suffix a both in Malagasy and Javanese. I may also state, on the 
authority of Crawfurd, that the Malagasy particle dza, used as the sign 
of a negative imperative, exists in Javanese in the form ajam. Several 
of the noun prefixes are also common to the Malagasy and some of the 
other Malayan dialects. Thus the prefix mpan in Malagasy is used to 
denote an agent ; this suffix appears in Javanese as pa or pan, and in 
Malay as fe or pen. Other verbal nouns are also found in Malagasy, 
some with the simple prefix faz, and others with the suffix ama in 
addition to the faz; thus, from mandala, ‘to take away,’ we get fanala, 
‘mode of taking away,’ and /analana, ‘time or place of taking away.’ 
Similar forms are found in Malay and Javanese, p being used for f, and 
an for ana. In forming fractionals, too, the Malagasy use the prefix féha ; 
thus, from /é/o, ‘three,’ we get fdhatelo, ‘a third.’ In Javanese para, which 
means ‘a part,’ is used in the same way. The manner of forming abstract 
nouns of quality is also similar in these languages. The Malagasy use 
the prefix fa and the suffix ava; thus from the root Joo we get the form 
halotoana, ‘filthiness. In Malay these become respectively ka and an. 
But not only do we find analogies existing between the prefixes and 
suffixes used in these various languages, but we notice also the use of an in- 
tercalated syllable; thus, from the root Sitaka, ‘deceit,’ we get, by inserting 
in, the passive finitaka (f-in-itaka), ‘deceived; and from héhy, ‘laughter,’ 
we get, by inserting om, homéhy (h-om-chy), ‘laughing.’ An interesting 
paper, entitled ‘The Infix in Malagasy: a Malayan Feature,” appeared 
in the ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL for Christmas, 1876. In this paper Mr. 
Dahle, the writer, contends that the infix is used neither in African, 
Australian, Melanesian, nor Polynesian languages, but only in the Malayan 
branch of the great family we have been considering. Marre de Marin has 
also called attention to this usage, and has shown that the same infixes 
are used in Javanese, and in exactly the same manner as in the Malagasy. 


Such, then, are the analogies that have been noticed by those who 
have compared the grammatical structure of these languages, and they 
certainly do seem sufficient to warrant us in classing the Malagasy with 
the Malayan family. As to the precise place the Malagasy occupies in 
that family I do not feel competent to pass an opinion. ‘This question 
apparently requires closer investigation, if indeed the materials for its 
solution are to be obtained. Nothing definite is known as to the origin 
of the Malagasy people ; they possess no historical traditions of sufficient 
antiquity to throw light upon the question. There does indeed exist 
among the Hova a belief that they came into the interior from the 
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south-east ; but I am not aware that any dates exist that would enable us 
to say about what time either the Hova or any of the other tribes first 
reached the island. The fact already pointed out, that resemblances to 
the Malagasy, both in its vocabulary and in its grammar, are found in 
such widely separated regions, sometimes when they are wanting in the 
Malay itself, makes it probable, I think, that the Malagasy emigration 
must be placed far back at some period before the more cultivated 
languages took their present forms. In forming an opinion on the 
question, not only should this fact be duly considered, but we should also 
give due importance (1) to the absence of Mahomedan traditions in Ma- 
dagascar, (2) to the presence of a few Sanscrit words (Crawfurd points out 
six), and (3) I think, too, to the richness of the Malagasy in derivative 
forms; as I judge, from what I can find in Crawfurd’s Grammar, that the 
Malagasy has a far greater variety of such forms than the Malay. Person- 
ally I have not sufficient knowledge of the Malayan languages to be able to 
pass an opinion in favour of any of the suggestions that have been made 
as to which member of the family is most nearly related to the Malagasy. 
But whether we think it to be more closely connected with the Bali, as Mr. 
Freeman first thought; or with the Malay, as he was afterwards inclined 
to believe; or with the Nias, as Marsden judged; or with the Toba dialect, 
as Van der Tuuk contends ; or with the Tagala, as some others judge,— 
we may, I think, concur in the more general opinion that the Malagasy 
is undoubtedly a genuine member of the Malayo-Polynesian family. 
That the fact should be as I have tried to show, and that, instead of 
being allied to the languages spoken on the mainland of Africa, only 
two or three hundred miles away, the Malagasy should be found to be 
related to the languages spoken at a distance of more than three 
thousand miles to the eastward of the island, is a startling fact. Latham 
has drawn attention to its tnusual character, instancing Madagascar as 
an exception to the general rule that islands take the language of their 
nearest continent. And it is not to be wondered at that there has been 
a certain amount of unwillingness to accept a fact so exceptional. To 
Crawfurd’s opinion I have already referred; but more recently a paper has 
been written by Mr. C. S. Wake, on the ‘‘Race Elements of the Made- 
casses,” in which he maintains that the Malagasy is an African language. 
This paper was published in the /ournal of the Anthropological Society 
in November 1869 and April 1870. I read it some years ago and 
have not seen it since ; but the impression left on my mind was that no 
strong case had been made out in favour of the African affinity of the lan- 
guage, and to this opinion I still adhere. While admitting that possibly the 
Malagasy may contain African elements yet undiscovered, I think that 
no near relation to any African language has yet been proved to exist, 
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MARCO POLO’S DESCRIPTION OF MADAGASCAR. 


T is believed that the celebrated Venetian traveller Marco Polo is 
the earliest writer who mentions Madagascar by that name. 
Considerable interest therefore attaches to his account of the country, 
which, however, he never visited himself, but only knew from report, 
much of it being erroneous and evidently referring to regions on the 
main land of Africa. Having had an opportunity of referring to the 
very beautiful edition of the old traveller’s work edited by Colonel 
Henry Yule, C.B., I thought that an extract from the book would not 
be without interest to the readers of the ANNUAL, especially with the 
addition of the valuable notes at the end of the chapter contributed by 
the editor. In these it will be seen that he corrects several of the 
mistakes into which the old Venetian fell, and at the same time accounts 
for some of them, giving also much curious information derived from an 
extensive knowledge of eastern countries and the literature connected 
with them. The edition is entitled Zhe Book of Ser Marco Polo the Vene- 
tian. London: 1871, 2 vols. ‘The following description of Madagascar 
forms the 33rd chapter of book iii. in the 2nd volume, pp. 345—354. 


JAMES SIBREE, Jun. 
——<~“o— 


CONCERNING THE ISLAND OF MADEIGASCAR. 


MADEIGASCAR is an Island towards the south, about a thousand miles 
from Scotra. The people are all Saracens, adoring Mahommet. They 
have four esheks, i.e., four elders, who are said to govern the whole 
Island. And you must know that it is a most noble and beautiful 
Island, and one of the greatest in the world, for it is about 4000 miles in 
compass. The people live by trade and handicrafts. 

In this Island, and in another beyond it called Zanghibar, about 
which we shall tell you afterwards, there are more elephants than in any 
country in the world. The amount of traffic in elephants’ teeth in these 
two Islands is something astonishing. 

In this island they eat no flesh but that of camels ; and of these they 
kill an incredible number daily. They say it is the best and whole- 
somest of all flesh ; and so they eat of it all the year round." 

They have in this Island many trees of red sanders, of excellent 
quality; in fact, all their forests consist of it.” They have also a, 
quantity of ambergris, for whales are abundant in that sea, and they 
catch numbers of them; and so are ov/-heads, which are a huge kind of 
fish, which also produce ambergris like the whale.” There are numbers 
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of leopards, bears, and lions in the country, and other wild beasts in 
abundance. Many traders and many ships go thither with cloths of gold 
and silk, and many other kinds of goods, and drive a profitable trade. 

You must know that this Island lies so far south that ships cannot 
go further south, or visit other Islands in that direction, except this 
one, and that other of which we have to tell you, called Zanghibar. 
This is because the sea-current runs so strong towards the south that 
the ships which should attempt it neyer would get back again. Indeed, 
the ships of Maabar which visit this Island of Madeigascar, and that 
other of Zanghibar, arrive thither with marvellous speed, for great as 
the distance is they accomplish it in 20 days, whilst the return voyage 
takes them more than 3 months. This (I say) is because of the strong 
current running south, which continues with such singular force and in 
the same direction at all seasons.* 

Tis said that in those other Islands to the south, which the ships 
are unable to visit because this strong current prevents their return, 
is found the bird gryphon, which appears there at certain seasons. The 
description given of it is, however, entirely different from what our 
stories and pictures make it. For persons who had been there and seen 
it told Messer Marco Polo that it was for all the world like an eagle, 
but one indeed of enormous size; so big in fact that its wings covered 
an extent of 30 paces, and its quills were 12 paces long and thick in 
proportion. And it is so strong that it will seize an elephant in its 
talons and carry him high into the air, and drop him so that he is 
smashed to pieces; having so killed him the bird gryphon swoops 
down on him and eats him at leisure. The people of those isles call 
the bird Auc, and it has no other name.’ So I wot not if this be the 
real gryphon, or if there be another manner of bird as great. But this 
I can tell you for certain, that they are not half lion and half bird as our 
stories do relate ; but enormous though they be they are fashioned just 
like an eagle. 

The great Kaan sent to those parts to enquire about these curious 
matters, and the story was told by those who went thither. He also 
sent to procure the release of an envoy of his who had been despatched 
thither, and had been detained; so both those envoys had many 
wonderful things to tell the great Kaan about those strange Islands, 
and about the birds I have mentioned. [They brought (as I heard) 
to the great Kaan a feather of the said Ruc, which was stated to 
measure go spans whilst the quill part was two palms in circumference, 
a marvellous object! The great Kaan was delighted with it, and gave 
great presents to those who brought it.°] They also brought two boars’ 
tusks, which weighed more than 14lb. apiece; and you may gather 
how big the boar must have been that had teeth like that! They 
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related indeed that there were some of those boars as big as a great 
buffalo. There are also numbers of giraffes and wild asses; and in fact 
a marvellous number of wild beasts of strange aspect.’ 


NoTE 1.—Marco is, I believe, the first 
writer, European or Asiatic, who mentions 
MADAGASCAR by that name, but his infor- 
mation about it was very incorrect in many 
particulars. There are no elephants nor camels 
in the island, nor any leopards, bears, or lions. 

Indeed I have no doubt that Marco, 
combining information from different sources, 
made some confusion between Makdashau 
(Magadoxo) and Madagascar, and that par- 
ticulars belonging to both are mixed up here. 
This accounts for Zanghibar being placed 
entirely beyond Madagascar, for the entirely 
Mohammedan character given to the popula- 
tion, for the hippopotamus teeth and staple 
trade in ivory, as well as for the lions, 
elephants, and other beasts. But above all, 
the camel-killing indicates Somali Land and 
Magadoxo as the real locality of part of 
the information. Says Ibu-Batuta: ‘After 
leaving Zaila we sailed on the sea for 15 
days, and arrived at Makdashau, an ex- 
tremely large town. The natives keep 
camels in great numbers, and they slaughter 
several hundreds daily’ (ii. 181). The 
slaughter of camels for food is still a Somali 
practice. (See J. R.G.S., vi. 28, and xix. 55.) 
Perhaps the Shatkhs (Esheks) also belong 
to the same quarter, for the Arab traveller 
says that the sultan of Makdashau had no 
higher title than shatkh (183) ; but see below. 

It is, however, true that there are traces 
of a considerable amount of ancient Arab 
colonization on the shores of Madagascar. 
Arab descent is ascribed to a class of 
people of the province of Matitanana, on the 
east coast, in lat. 21°—23°, and the Arabic 
writing is in use there. The people in the 
St. Mary’s Isle of our maps, off the east coast, 
in lat. 17°, also call themselves the children 
of Ibrahim, and the island /Vusz-Ibrahim. 
And on the north-west, at Bambetuka Bay, 
Capt. Owen found a large Arab population, 
whose forefathers had been settled there from 
time immemorial. The number of tombs 
here and in Magambo Bay showed that the 
Arab population had once been much greater. 
The government of this settlement, till 
conquered by Radama, was vested in three 
persons; one a Malagash, the second an 
Arab, the third a guardian of strangers; a 
fact suggestive of Polo’s four shaikhs (ZZ/s, 
i. 131; Owen, ii. 102, 103. See also Sonnerat, 
ii. 56). The Arabs were in the habit of 
navigating to Sofala, in about lat. 20° south, 
in the time of Mas’udi (beginning of t1oth 
century), and must have then known Mada- 
Sper but it is not quite clear that the 

anbalu of which he speaks was the latter 
island, as the translator supposes. I should 
rather suspect Comoro (See Prairies d’Or, 
i, 205, 232, and iii. 31). 


NOTE 2.—There is, or used to be, a 
trade in sandal-wood from Madagascar. (See 
Owen, ii. 99.) 

NOTE 3.—‘‘The coast of this province” 
(Ivongo, the N.E. of the Island) ‘‘abounds 
with whales, and during a certain period of 
the year Antongil Bay is a favourite resort 
for whalers of all nations. The inhabitants 
of Titingue are remarkably expert in spearing 
the whales from their slight canoes.” (Lloyd 
in J.R.G.S., xx. 56.) A description of 
the whale-catching process practised by the 
islanders of St. Mary’s, or Nusi- Ibrahim, 
is given in the Quinta Pars Indie Onientalis 
of De Bry, p.9. Owen gives a similar 
account (i. 170). 

The word I have rendered Ozl-heads is 
Capdoilles or Capdols, representing Capz- 
dogiio, the appropriate name still applied in 
Italy to the spermaceti whale. The Vocad, 
Ital, Univ. quotes Ariosto (vil. 36) :— 

—‘‘I Capidogli co’vecchit marint vengon 
turbate dal lor pigro sonno.” 

The spermaceti whale is described under 
this name by Rondeletius, but from his cut it 
is clear he had not seen the animal. 

NOTE 4.—Onmitted. 

NOTE 5.—The fable of the Rukh was 
old and widely spread, like that of the Male 
and Female Islands, and, just as in that 
case, one accidental circumstance or another 
would give it a local habitation, now here, 
now there. The Garuda of the Hindoos, 
the S¢murgh of the old Persians, the ’Angka 
of the Arabs, the Bar Yuchere of the Rabbini- 
cal legends, the Gryfs of the Greeks, were 
probably all versions of the same original fable. 

Bocharat quotes a bitter Arabic proverb 
which says: ‘‘Good-Faith, the Ghul, and 
the Gryphon (’Angka) are three names of 
things that exist nowhere.” And Mas’udi, 
after having said that whatever country he 
visited he always found that the people 
believed these monstrous creatures to exist in 
regions as remote as possible from their own, 
observes: ‘‘It is not that our reason absolutely 
rejects the possibility of the existence of the 
’Angka, and other beings of that rare and 
wondrous order ; for there is nothing in their 
existence incompatible with the Divine Power; 
but we decline to believe in them because 
their existence has not been manifested to _ 
us on any irrefragable authority.” 

The circumstance which for the time 
localised the Rukh in the direction of Mada- 
gascar was perhaps some rumour of the great 
tossil -2’pyornis and its colossal eggs, found 
in that island. According to Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, the Malagashes assert that the bird 
which laid those great eggs still exists, that 
it hag an immense power of flight, and preys 
upon the greater quadrupeds. Indeed the 
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continued existence of the bird has been 
alleged as late as 1861 and 1863! 

On the great map of Fra Mauro (1459), 
near the extreme point of Africa, which he 
calls Cavo de Diab, and which is suggestive 
of the Cape of Good Hope, but was really 
perhaps Cape Corrientes, there is a rubric 
inscribed with the following remarkable story : 
‘About the year of Our Lord 1420, a ship 
or junk of India in crossing the Indian Sea 
was driven by way of the Islands of Men 
and Women beyond the Cape of Diab, and 
carried between the Green Islands and the 
Darkness in a south-westerly direction for 40 
days, without seeing anything but sky and 
sea, during which time to the best of their 
judgment they drifted 2000 miles. The gale 
then ceasing they turned back, and were 70 
days in getting to the aforesaid Cape Diab. 
The ship having touched on the coast to sup- 
ply its wants, the mariners beheld there the 
egg of a certain bird called Chrocho, which 
egg was as big as a butt (azfora). And the 
bigness of the bird is such that between the 
extremities of the wings is said to be 60 paces. 
They say too that it carries away an elephant 
or any other great animal with the greatest 
ease, and does great injury to the inhabitants 
of the country, and is most rapid in its flight.” 

G. St.-Hilaire considered the A®pyornis 
to be of the ostrich family ; Prince C. Buona- 
parte classes it with the /uept or dodos; 
Duvernay of Valenciennes with aquatic 
birds! There was clearly therefore room 
for difference of opinion, and Prof. Bianconi 
of Perugia, who has written much on the 
subject, concludes that it was most probably 
a bird of the vulture family. This would .go 
far, he urges, to justify Polo’s account of the 
Ruc as a bird of prey, though the story of its 
lifting any large animal could have had no 
foundation, as the feet of the vulture kind are 
unfit for any such efforts. Bianconi concludes 
that on the same scale of proportions as the 
condor’s, the great quills of the A‘pyornis 
would be about 10 feet long, and the spread 
of the wings about 32 feet, whilst the height 
of the bird would be at least four times that 
of the condor. These are indeed little more 
than conjectures. And I must add that in 
Prof. Owen’s opinion there is no reasonable 
doubt that the A‘pyornis was a bird allied to 
the ostriches....... Sindbad’s adventures with 
the Rukh are too well known for quotation. 
The story takes a peculiar form in the Travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela. He heard that 
when ships were in danger of being lost in 
the stormy sea that led to China, the sailors 
were wont to sew themselves up in hides, and 
so when cast upon the surface they were 
snatched up by great eagles called gryphons, 
which carried their supposed prey ashore, 
etc. It is curious that this very story occurs 
in a Latin poem stated to be at least as old 
as the beginning of the 13th century, which 
relates the romantic adventures of a certain 
Duke Ernest of Bavaria; whilst the story 
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embodies more than one other adventure 
belonging to the History of Sindbad. The 
gryphon story also appears in the romance 
of Huon de Bordeaux. 

It was in the China Seas that Ibu Batuta 
beheld the Rukh, first like a mountain in 
sea where no mountain should be, and then, 
‘‘when the sun rose,” says he, ‘‘we saw the 
mountain aloft in the air, and the clear sky 
between it and the sea. We were in aston- 
ishment at this, and I observed that the 
sailors were weeping and bidding each other 
adieu, so I called out ‘What is the matter ?’ 
They replied, ‘What we took for a mountain 
is the Rukh.’ ‘If it sees us it will send us to 
destruction!’ It was then some 1o miles from > 
the junk. But God Almighty was gracious to 
us, and sent us a fair wind, which turned us 
from the direction in which the Rukh was ; so 
we did not see him well enough to take cogni- 
zance of his real shape.” In this story we have 
evidently a case of abnormal refraction, caus- 
ing an island to appear suspended in the air. 

The archipelago was the legitimate habitat 
of the Rukh, before circumstances localized 
it in the direction of Madagascar. In the 
Indian sea, says Kazwini, is a bird of size so 
vast that when it is dead, men take the half 
of its bill and make a ship of it! and there 
too Pigafetta heard of this bird under its 
Hindu name of Garuda, so big that it could 
fly away with an elephant. 

I may add that the name of our rook in 
chess is taken from that of this same bird ; 
though first perverted from (Sansc.) rath, a 
chariot. 

NOTE 6,—Sir Thomas Browne says that 
if any man will say he desires before belief 
to behold such a creature as is the Rukh in 
Paulus Venetus, for his own part he will 
not be angry with his incredulity. But M. 
Panthier is of more liberal belief; for he 
considers that, after all, the dimensions which 
Marco assigns to the wings and quills of the 
Rukh are not so extravagant that we should 
refuse to admit their possibility. Ludolf will 
furnish him with corroborative evidence, that 
of Padre Bolivar, a Jesuit, as communicated 
to Thévénot ; the assigned position will suit 
well enough with Marco’s report.* 

What are we to make of the stories of 
the quills brought to the great Kaan? I have 
sometimes thought that possibly some vege- 
table production, such as a great frond of the 
Ravenala, may have been cooked to pass as a 
Rukh’s quill. 

NOTE 7.—The giraffes are an error. The 
great boars’ teeth were indubitably hippo- 
potamus teeth, which form a considerable 
article of export from Zanzibar (not Mada- 
Burton speaks of their reaching 
t2lb. in weight. H. YULE. 

* Similar stories of enormous eggs are also 
told by Abu Mohamed of Spain (Bochart, it. 
154) ; by Fr. Jordanus (p. 42) ; and in the Ja- 
panese Encyclopedia (sec, 2, tom. xii, 235-6). 
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MALAGASY PROVERBS. 


T is a mere truism to observe that of all preparatory knowledge 
likely to be useful to a missionary, a knowledge, as complete 
as may be, of the character, mode of thought, and mental constitution 
of the people amongst whom he is to labour, is one of the most 
indispensable. In some countries, where civilization and mental 
refinement are historic, and where a large and venerable native 
literature is in existence, one of his first duties will be to become as 
intimately acquainted with that literature as his opportunities and 
powers of mind will enable him to be. Here in Madagascar, unfortu- 
nately, no such task awaits the new comer. Missionaries introduced 
the art of writing, missionaries have superintended the formation of 
what literature exists, and hence they have, to a large extent, presided 
over the growth of mind and dictated upon what mental pabulum young 
Madagascar shall subsist. This literature should not be difficult of 
access or assimilation to whoever cares to undertake the task. But 
none the less is the missionary bound to understand the mental consti- 
tution of his flock, although there is no purely native literature to help 
him towards such understanding. It is not too much to say that any 
one undertaking such a quest will very soon find himself relying, not in 
vain, upon the native proverbs as a most safe guide, which has also 
the advantage of being most easy of access. 

The daily speech of the people is full of proverbs and proverbial 
expressions, and many of these are very ancient indeed. They are 
received respectfully, because everybody recognizes them. They are 
used to give point to earnest entreaty or solemn warning, and often they 
do duty in taking the sting from a friendly piece of banter, or in turning 
into a laugh what might otherwise be the beginning of dissension. All 
native discourse, grave or gay, in the home, in the market, on the road, 
in the churches, in the schools, in earnest or in play, is, consciously or 
unconsciously, interspersed with them. Many peculiarities of expression 
are confined to separate places and individual tribes, and there are 
proverbs that have only a local existence and power; but no one who 
has made the experiment will doubt that a very large number, indeed 
the greatest number of those proverbs known to Europeans as such, are 
not the exclusive property of any one tribe, but are part of the mental 
endowment of the whole people. For this, if for no other reason, they 
are worth our study, and no one can pretend to a thorough knowledge 
of the native character who has not given Malagasy proverbs a good 
share of attention and careful thought. 
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It should be very difficult to study the proverbs at all carefully without 
very materially increasing our respect for Malagasy intellect. It should 
be most difficult to study them well without feeling that, as everywhere 
else in the world, the great All-Father has been teaching His children 
here in Madagascar many things it behoves all people to know. 


Of course, in the limited space at disposal, it would be impossible 
here to give an exhaustive account of the almost innumerable proverbs 
that one hears from day to day, even if the writer were competent to 
give such an account. For our purpose the small book published in 
1871* and containing, roughly, 1500 proverbs, will be practically 
sufficient. Many, if not all, of us have collected numbers of proverbs 
not to be found in that book, and it was not supposed, even when that 
was published, that it was a complete list. But still, however many new 
proverbs may be brought to light by the industry of future students, 
judging by those that have been discovered so far, it seems likely that 
in general character they will be found to correspond with those we are 
already acquainted with. 


Like all proverbs, those of Madagascar are mostly untranslatable in 
proverbial form, and in all cases their piquancy and relish cannot be 
reproduced in translation. Many of them take their rise in customs that 
are peculiar to the country, and hence could not be understood by 
strangers without considerable explication ; and therefore in the present 
paper only the simpler kinds of proverbs, will be alluded to. 


Some breathe the language of undiluted selfishness, such as : — 


Satrin’ ny mantraka lasan-davitra; satrin’ ny trahina tsy man- 
adeha. 

The sender is well pleased (to send) a great distance; the sent is well 
pleased not to go at all. 


Raha asa zama no atao, satriko ny telo-polo lahy an-trano; fa raha 
ny amalom-boasira, tsy manan-kavana afa-tsy ny maty. 

If there is difficult work to be done, I should be well pleased if (we were) 
thirty men in (the) house ; but if there is a salted eel (to be eaten), I have no 
relations but those who are dead. 


Mivahiny amin-kava-malahelo, ka soron’ afo no hita. 
Staying with poor relations, tending the fire is what you get. 


Havako raha misy patsa, fa raha lany ny patsa, havan-tetezina. 


(He is) a relation of mine as long as there are any shrimps (in his house), 


but when the shrimps are used up (he is only) a relation to be visited now and 
then, 


Toy ny parakin’ Amboatany: misy hiany, ka ampandozaina. 
Like the tobacco of Amboatany (people): they have some, but swear they 
have not. 





* Malagasy Proverbs collected by W. E. Cousins and F. Parrett. And printed for the 
use of Luropeans interested in the Study of the Language. Antananarivo: published by 
subscription. 1871. 
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Raha ho faty aho, matesa Rahavana ; raha ho faty Rahavana, matesa 
ny omby. 

If I am to die, let my friend die (instead); if my friend is to die, let the 
bullock die. 


At the same time it is but fair to say that there are many more that 
are intended as incentives to friendship, and to show what is expected 
of those who wish to have friends ; such as :— 


Mandidy sofin-toho, mizara sofin’ amalona: tsy hanin-kahavoky, fa 
volan-kifanajana. 

Cutting up a fish’s ear, dividing an eel’s ear: (it is) not (enough) food to 
satisfy hunger, but a mode of showing respect. 

Vy maty aza te-ho maro. 

Even the dead wish to be many. 


Longo ratsy, tsy menatra tzay hitsoriaka. 
A bad friend is not ashamed of running away. 


lzay mahavangivangy tian-kavana, malemy fanahy tratra am-parany. 
Those who can often visit them are loved by their relations, the gentle- 
spirited are long-lived. 


fitia miara-maniry ; raha lany ny anao, dia lany ny ahy. 
Love grows up together ; if yours is used up, so is mine. 


Aza manao fitia rano-trambo: be fihavy ka mora lasa. 
Don’t show love like the floods : coming on with a rush and soon over. 


Mitsako, tsy re; ka kenda vao: Dony aho, Ranaotra. 
Chewing (something so as) not to be heard; and as soon as you begin to 
choke (crying out): Thump me (in the back), brother. 


Tsy mety raha fony tsimbotry, niara-nandady; ka rehefa adrisa, dia 
hifandao. 

It is not right that while (we were) ¢szzzddzry (a small locust), we crawled 
about together ; but when become advisa (the same locust grown up to full 
size), then we separate. 


It would be easy to add to these indefinitely, but space forbids more. 
Others again inculcate diligence and insist upon thrift in the general 
conduct of life. 


Manantena lambo hiakatra, ka tsy midina any an-ala. 
You expect the wild boar to come up (out of the wood), and so you do not 
go down into the wood. 


Manarain-tsy lasan-davitra, toy ny akoho. 
Getting up early but not going far away, like the fowls. 


Raha manao ka tsy ambininy, omeo, fa hava-malahelo; fa raha 
miraviravy tanana tsy manao, avelao hivarina aman-lany. 

If he does (his best) and is unsuccessful, give (him what is needful), because 
he is a poor relation ; but if he hangs down his hands and does nothing, let 
him be sold away as a slave. 


Tsy mahafoy kirobo hamidy gadra, ka very telo-polo. 
Unwilling to spend a shilling for a chain, and losing (a slave worth) thirty 
(dollars). 


Lllay kamo nindram-pangady, koa: Aza makita anze aho. 
That lazy fellow going to borrow a spade and saying: I hope I shan’t 
find one. 


bs0 MALAGAS¥ PROVERBS. 


Ny anaovana aro-riaka main’ andro, matahotra ny ho lena raha 
Jahavaratra. 

The reason why people make dykes in fine weather is that they are afraid of | 
being wet when the rains come. 


Azza no dia ho anao avokoa ny valala manatody sy ny fandria- 
maraina ? 

‘How do you expect to get both the locust with eggs (esteemed a delicacy) 
and to lie abed in the morning ? 

Tsy mety raha voro-damba latsaka no antenain-ko harena. 

It is not right to expect to grow rich by picking up rags that have fallen.* 


Many proverbs are designed to put down lying and to show that 
truth is always best. 
Ny lainga mora an-tentina, fa sarotr’ talana. 


Lies are easily put on (told), but they are difficult to get out of (when 
told). 


Ny lainga mamptsolantsolana andro tlazana, fa mampivalo-mainty 
raha mifanatrika. 





Lies make proud on the day of speaking them, but cause to change colour — 


(as through fear) when you get face to face. 


Ly lainga donga takona, fa mahia mifanatreka. 
Lies are plump out of sight, but thin face to face. 


ly lainga toy ny vary aloha: mahatra-po, fa tsy mahavita taona. 
Lies are like the early rice: they satisfy present needs, but will not last 
a year. 


Others again embody some of their traditional beliefs concerning God 
and His dealings with men. 


Manao an’ Andriamanttra tsy hisy ka mitsambtki-mtkimpy.t 
Thinking there is no God and leaping in the dark (literally, with the eyes 
shut). 


Ny adala no tsy ambakaina, Andriamantitra no atahorana. 
Silly people are not to be deceived, (because) God is feared. 


Avo fizery ny Andriamanttra ka mahita ny takona. 
God looks down from on high and sees hidden things. 


A leo meloka amin’ olombelona toy tzay meloka amin’ Andriamanttra. 
It is better to be guilty in the estimation of men than in the sight of God. 


Grammatically the proverbs are standards of appeal that are unanimously 
accepted as final. Students of the language always find them amongst 
the hardest nuts they have to crack; and many old words and phrases 
are preserved in them that would otherwise have long since become 
obsolete. This part of the subject, however, would be difficult to deal 
with except for professed philologists or those who were already 
acquainted with the language, and hence will not be treated of here. 


* The Malagasy are in the habit of carrying their money (dollars cut into bits of all sizes 


and shapes) tied up in rags, which again are fastened to their waist-cloths.—ED. (G. C.) 


+ For a fuller account of these we refer our readers to the paper on ‘The Ancient Theism 
of the Hova,” which appeared in the first number of this ANNUAL (1875).—ED. (G.C.) 
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In all public speaking the natives use their proverbs very freely, 
and many Europeans find them of great use in enforcing truths that 
would otherwise find small acceptance with their hearers. At the same 
time it must be owned that a good deal of caution is necessary, as many 
most innocent-looking proverbs contain allusions to things that no 
one now-a-days would wish to mention in public. This is not to be 
wondered at when we remember that these proverbs are the truest 
pictures we have of the thoughts of the people here generations ago, 
and it is impossible to forget that licentiousness and all kinds of evil 
were rampant in this country until quite a recent date. The great 
wonder really seems to be that, amidst so much wickedness, there still 
remained small glimmerings of light. The every-day deeds of the people 
were condemned most clearly by their proverbs. This will not surprise 
those who believe that in every nation, and from the earliest times, the 
true light has been shining, and that men only ‘loved darkness rather | 
than light, because their deeds were evil.” 


S. CLEMES. 


THE BEZANOZANO OR BUSH PEOPLE. 


HE Bézanozano are known by different names, some of which they 
accept among themselves, and others which are given them by 

the people of neighbouring provinces. First they are known by the 
name Jrdnomidnatsimovody. This they get from the Sihanaka who 
inhabit the valley directly north of them. The northern boundary of 
the one and the southern boundary of the other is the watershed of 
both countries. One set of streams runs to the north-into the Sihanaka 
country and from the Lake Alaotra, which has its exit to the north-east 
and unites with the river Maningory near Ivongo. The other set of 
streams, forming the Mangoro, flows south, passing through the middle of 
the country of the Bezanozano. With this river all the smaller streams 
in the valley unite excepting the Ivondrona, which passes out to the 
north-east and flows into the sea a few miles south of Tamatave, and 
the Isdhanitandra, which rises south of Mdéramanga, runs_ north-east 
until it joins the Isdhamorona, and finally unites with the Iharoka near 
Imarovato, west of Andévoranto. The Mangoro continues its course 
southward to about 20° S., where it is augmented by a very considerable 
river called Onivé (this latter stream takes its source in the Ankaratra 
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mountains in South-west Imérina), and flows directly eastward, joining the 
sea south of Bétsizaraina. From these two watercourses the two tribes 
give each other their names: the Sihanaka call the people to the south 
Lranomianatsimovody (i.e. ‘By the waters going south’); and the people 
at the south call the Sihanaka /ranomidnavdrabédy (‘By the waters going 
north’), names which are used either for the land or the people. 


They are also called Ankay and Tankdy. These names are given them 
by the Bétsimisdraka and the Bétaniména, who live to the east of them, 
because great portions of the Bezanozano country are free of forest 
and open, which they call hay, and the people, Ankay and Tankay. The 
country of the Betsimisaraka and Betanimena is, on the other hand, full 
of forest, and they have less open country for planting rice; it being 
necessary for them to chop down and burn /mztévy) the bush and forest 
on the hill sides before they can plant the rice, a work which is not 
necessary in the Bezanozano country.* For this reason the Tankay call 
the country of the Betsimisaraka and the Betanimena An#éva and the 
people An/aiva. Both seem very appropriate names, though neither of 
them like to be so called, as each is taken as a nickname. Some under- 
stand the words Ankay and Tankay to come from the root fay, burnt— 
hay being often used in such cases, as hain-trdno, hain-tanéty—and think 
that the open country of the Bezanozano was covered by forest in 
times gone by, but has been cleared by burning; but that is hardly 
probable, because the formation of the valley indicates, on the contrary, 
that it was formerly covered by water.{| Others again are of opinion 
that the word Ankay comes from the root Adhy, dry, exposed to the 
sun ; because there is little forest in the Bezanozano district compared 
with the wooded and unopen character of the Betsimisaraka and the 
Betanimena country. In this case the word would be Azkdy, ‘At the 
dry and open,’ the soft aspirate.being supposed to have been dropped, 
hence the words Ankay and Tankay [often pronounced Zankay]. 


A third name by which they are designated is Bezanozano. This is 
the name of the tribe and not of the country, and they themselves 
appreciate it but cannot give a very clear idéa as to its derivation. 
Some people imagine that this name is derived from the fashion in which 
both men and women do their hair, which is plaited in innumerable 
long narrow plaits hanging loose about the head, like deep curtain 
fringe, and called /dva-mizanozdno. But this cannot hold good, as most 
of the tribes at a distance from the centre of the country dress their hair 
in this fashion. The name Bezanozano is more likely to arise from the 





* This is not done because they have little ground, but because of the ashes they thus 
obtain.—ED. (R.B.) 

+ It is undoubtedly the bed of a former lake, as I have found recent fossil vegetation in the 
deposits.—ED. (R.B.) 
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fact that the people live between the forests (there being forest to the 
east and west of them, and patches of brushwood and forest scattered 
up and down the valley), the word zdnoz@no meaning small trees or 
brushwood. The people of Imerina also speak of them as living 
“ambanin’ ny rdvin-kdzo” (under the leaves), hence they may very 
appropriately be called Bush People, or Bezanozano. 


The Country and its Topography. Dr. Mullens, in his Twelve Months 
in Madagascar, p. 38, gives a graphic description of the country of the 
Bezanozano, which he calls Ankay; and I cannot do better in trying 
to give an idea of what it is like than introduce his words here. 
“The plain of Ankay is a place of peculiar interest; there is nothing 
like it in the island. It is a vast plain of sedimentary clay, enclosed by 
bordering hills which run in a direction from north to south. Ankay 
proper is at least one hundred and eighty miles long [including the 
Antsihanaka, it may be so], and here (at Moramanga) is about twenty 
miles broad. The chain along its eastern side is not lofty, it has a 
height of only 365 feet. It is rather like a lip to the plain below than an 
overhanging wall ; it consists largely too of the same material as the plain 
itself, with gneiss rocks underlying and intermingled with it. The western 
chain, on the contrary, is a lofty wall of granite and gneiss, 1620 feet 
high ; it overhangs the plain in its entire length, and passes far beyond it. 
It is the second of the great ridge walls by which so much of the contour 
of the island is regulated. It runs the entire length of the island, as far as 
is known, and is covered all the way with wood, which forms the second 
and upper line of the primeval forest. Vast buttresses of rock project 
into the plain from its lofty front, and deep ravines and valleys run in 
behind them, giving to the scenery a rich variety of outline and of detail. 

“‘Ankay should be a level plain. It once was so. But its material 
is soft and friable, and water speedily washes it away. For countless 
ages storms, floods, waterspouts, and steady rains have made havoc 
of its surface. It is ploughed and scored into little valleys in all 
directions ; but the scorings all find an outlet and pass from one to 
another, till they reach the central drain of all, the valley of the 
Mangoro river. The bottom of this valley is 325 feet below the level of 
the plain ; and the river flows (like the Jordan) in a little valley within 
the valley. Naturally, this great draining valley with its river runs, 
like its enclosing walls, a course from north to south. The Mangoro 
eventually makes its way through the eastern chain, descends the great 
hills by a series of rapids and cascades, and falls into the sea near 
Mahanéro. It is interesting to observe that under the western hills, 
where the floods and waters are most abundant, the plain is a hundred 
feet (?) lower than on its eastern side. We shall see more of this 
plain hereafter when we traverse its northern end.” 
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The valley lies between lat. 18° and 20° S., and long. 48° and 49° E, 
The recognised boundaries of the country are the districts inhabited by 
the Sihanaka in the north, and the Taisdha to the south (who separate 
them from the Vorimo). Ambatoentadnina,* a place a little to the east of 
Ankéramadinika, fixed upon by Radama I., and a number of conspicuous 
mountains, are considered its western boundary. The most well known 
of these are Ambaravarambato to the north-west, and then, taking the 
line south, Itdéhavato, Ivédivato, Isdfotra, Ambatomanga, Angavo, and 
Ankafiana. On the east is Ididy in the north, from which follow south- 
west, Ambdéhidray, Imahatsdra, Andlamazaotra, Ilakato, and Ampitambé. 
The country is divided into two parts by the river Mangoro, and after 
its subjugation by Radama I. this natural division was followed out in 
the settlement made by him for the future control of the people. 
The west of the river is divided into four districts, the most southern 
of these is Ildhastha. The number of villages and hétra (holdings of 
land from the government) respectively is as follows :— 


Ilohasaha 14 villages 300 hetra 
Antanambélo BOinh ic 300 tee 
Tlanimanotitra 7h ane A00eua: 
Izafimbahy if ee 20017 95 


East of the Mangoro are four divisions, which, taking the north 
first, are :— 


Iloharano 34 villages 660 hetra 
Tvohibolo EHO ay! r Lote Nea 8 
Ménaléfona WA Me yr R007 3; 
Izafindrafanala iif 400 Af, 


Precise information respecting the population in the valley is not 
easily obtained, as the people are scattered over a large extent of country. 
The hésra, which is feudal land or rice-ground given by the government, 
but subject to a yearly tax, is the only means of getting an approximate 
estimate as to how many people there are. There are known to be 
3060 hetra in the Bezanozano. Every man is not a holder of hefra, 
only one man in ten having this privilege. If we allow what is consid- 
ered the very low average of three houses to one hefra, and again five 
persons to each house, there would be 9180 houses and 45,900 persons 
in the valley of the Bezanozano. This calculation is probably below the 
number of the actual population, as there are many Hova and slaves 
from Imerina located there, especially on the western side. 

The eastern half of the country is a little more populous, and the 
villages are on a larger scale than those on the western side; but on 
account of their coming less into contact with the Hova and foreigners, 





* Ellis’s Three Visits, p. 330. He speaks of a game with a curious stone near this place, 
and from which it takes its name. 
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the people are more wild and uncivilized. The valley of the Beza- 
nozano is somewhat narrow to the south, not more than 20 miles broad, 
and gradually widens toward the north, where it extends from 50 to 60 
miles. The entire length may be 140 miles. Its widest part is between 
Ambaravarambato in the west and Ididy in the east. There are a good 
number of hills, branches of the western range, running into the 
valley, the most conspicuous of these is Ifé6dy. Most of the country is 
remarkably level as seen from a distance, but upon closer observation 
it proves to be a series of plateaux. 

The smaller streams which flow into the Mangoro are Irdnotsian- 
dréana on the south-west, with IsAhanaoka to the north of it. Following 
this is Imanambélo, which is crossed at Mandraka in the western forest, 
and flowing through the valley of Ambédinangavo, joins the river north 
of Andakana. To the north again is Isd4hanjénj6na, which flows 
northward before bending east and joining the Mangoro. A number 
of small streams form the head waters of the river, and are too numerous 
. to mention by their names. To the east, taking the most northerly, 
is the Ankéna, followed by three others lying the south of it, viz. 
Isampazana, Isdhanitandra, Isdhandrangato. The most considerable 
of all these streams are Isahanjénjéna, Manambdlo, Isahanitandra, and 
the Ankona. The rest are but small. 

The climate of the valley is very hot, and the fever very severe. 
Being flat in the centre and girded on all sides by hills and deep forests 
it is very difficult of access to the freshening breezes from the east. 
The fever is more malignant in the smaller valleys which run in between 
the hills on the west side, especially those of Ilohasaha, Ambddinan- 
edvo, Isafotra, and Imérimitatra. There is fever to the east and in the 
centre, but it is slight compared to that of the west. Moramanga is 
said to be very bad, but that in a measure may be accounted for by 
the filth of the village. Fever is at its worst during the latter part of 
the summer and harvest time, from the end of January to the beginning 
of April. In winter it is very cold, there being no perceptible difference 
between the climate and that in Imerina, excepting that there is very 
much more érzka (drizzle). Great numbers of people designated Beriri- 
nina (‘many in the winter’) go down from Imerina at this season (June, 
July, and August), without fear of fever, for trade or to carry goods. 

Small patches of forest are scattered here and there throughout the 
valley, but chiefly to the south, the most notable are Ilavatrandraka, 
Andlabé, Ambéddiala, and Ambdlohéto, also Andlafiana, some distance 
south of Ifody, which is said to run right across the valley and to unite 
the forest on the east with the west. The products of the forest, besides 
various kinds of beautiful wood, are honey, wax, dyes, bark for cordage, 
india-rubber from a climbing plant, and a very fine bamboo, from which 
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snuff-boxes and other fancy articles are made. Passing through the forest 
I came across a magnificent tree which had been felled for the sole 
purpose of getting the honey deposited in it by bees. I measured its 
girth 20 feet from the roots, and found it to be 15 feet in circum- 
ference. The honey taken out ‘only sold for four shillings. In many parts 
the collecting of the india-rubber has quite stopped, as the collectors — 
inconsiderately cut down the plants at the roots. There is too, a 
great and general waste of the forest by burning, in order to clear 
patches for fresh plantations, and by the carelessness of the charcoal 
burners, both on the east and west of the upper forest; and the chances 
are that if the burning of the forest is not prevented with energy, the 
time is not very distant when there will be quite open country between 
Imerina and the Bezanozano. } 
The face of the open country is covered with a coarse grass, but the — 
land is easily cultivated. The people seldom plant except in vala (a — 
portion fenced off in which they have formerly kept cattle), and these 
places are exceedingly fertile on account of the manure. However 
the land may be called good throughout. It is generally of a dark 
description, and wherever there are plantations crops are abundant. 
The country is considered equal in fertility to that of the Sihanaka, but 
the lake there presents an easier mode of livelihood. The general 
products are bananas, rice, indian-corn, manioc, sweet potatoes (of 
which they have two crops a year), sugar-cane (from which they make 
rum), tobacco, coffee, mulberries, and edible arums. The peach and 
guava grow without cultivation. The sugar-cane and coffee are of 
fine quality, especially the latter, which is attracting the attention of 
the people very considerably, and is likely to become a source of wealth 
to them, as they can get a good price for it on the coast. They have 
also a renown for immense wda/avo (pumpkins). 


Rice cultivation. The rice-fields are plentiful, but narrow, being made 
at the bottom of the numerous gullies; and their mode of working 
them is different from what is customary in Imerina. Excepting some 
of the immigrants, the people do not transplant the rice, but sow ‘it 
broad-cast. Neither do they dig the fields, but flood the grounds a 
few inches deep in water, and then drive the cattle backwards and for- 
wards until the soil is well trampled, and all the grass and weeds trodden 
under. Little banks of mud are then prepared to dam in the water, and 
after this the seed is scattered, and is left on the surface to shoot 
before the grounds are flooded again; after the second flooding it 
grows very fast and is soon ripe. The Hova think there is a great 
waste in this mode of planting rice. The rice planting season is a 
time of great festivity and general rejoicing. When a man intends to 
mampithisy (work his fields with oxen), he gets all his relations and 
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family connections to lend hima helping hand. He borrows all their 
oxen and appoints a day for the work. They come together at early 
dawn, sometimes as many as fifty persons, and bringing such cattle 
as they possess. Cattle numbering from four or five to a hundred and 
fifty may be seen brought to this work. They are then driven as already 
mentioned, the men ee boys following them over the deep mud, | 
beating them with a roll of raw hide and shouting to their utmost until 
the grounds are thoroughly worked into the consistence of mortar. 
This on the whole is very cruel work, and oxen often stick fast and 
sink, unable to rise until the next day, while others occasionally get out 
of the herd and escape. In the meantime the. women on the higher 
ground are cooking the feast, at a long row of tripods dug in the hill 
side. On one occasion I came across a row of thirty-two of these. The 
number of course depends on the party. Every woman has two pots, 
one for the meat and the other for rice, and these she brings if her 
home is near. For dishés, a mat or basket called detrabetra is provided 
by the master’s wife, and should there not be sufficient of these for 
the party, she is made the object of a good deal of banter and jokes 
by the male part of the company. As these Jdéfradétra will not hold 
the gravy, little clay bowls called /adsz/asy are made for the purpose, 
and an insufficient quantity of these is also considered a discredit to 
the housewife. The food is of course supplied by the owner of the 
fields ; and it is not uncommon to kill an ox for the occasion. When 
the work is done, they all return to the village where the owner lives, 
‘ and there commence singing and dancing, which they keep up until 
the morning dawns. Until the present season it has been considered 
dangerous for a stranger to go near them while they were working 
the ground, as they generally became very quarrelsome. and frantic 
from excessive drinking of native rum. The new laws now prohibit the 
making and drinking of this wretched stuff. Their singing and dancing 
is very monotonous. The dancing is a mere shuffling jog, the dancers 
following one another in single file in a circle or oval, and without 
any variation whatever. The singing, which is carried on at the same 
time with the dancing, is on a par with it; generally there is no 
expression either of word or sentiment. One of the party takes up a 
cry on one key, the rest reply in another, and thus they continue all 
night. They have also harvest feasts, but on a smaller scale. 


When the rice is ripe, it is not cut and carried at once, but is 
collected in heaps in the rice fields. When they intend to thresh it, 
they bring a long mat as a substitute for a threshing floor, and beat 
the rice on this with thick short staves called amjera. They leave the 
straw in the fields, and the grain is carried home. The avyera is used 
with so much energy that it often happens that the rough grains of rice 
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strike the eyes with such force as to blind them, and that is the reason 
why we find so many among the Bezanozano with white-balled sightless 
"eyes. 

Marriage. When aman wishes to take a wife, he chooses from among 
his relations or friends some one who is fluent in speech and well 
acquainted with the family history on both sides. This person is sent 
to the parents of the young woman selected as a desirable partner, and 
thus he takes up his tale: ‘This is the message of Mr. So-and-so, son 
of So-and-so, etc. etc.: he sends to ask a young lady of the family 
of Mr. So-and-so, etc. etc.; he sends to fetch (her) for marriage 
and not as a concubine, to set up a house and to beget successors and 
progeny, to acquire property, to be supported and support, and to 
become an equal in these things.” If the suitor is approved by 
the family as regards his conduct and the family connections, they 
answer straight away and to this effect: ‘‘We, sir, are not able to 
withhold the girl, for is it not Mr. So-and-so, belonging to the 
family of So-and-so, who fetches her for his wife? We are one family 
and one people. Weare full of gratitude, nevertheless as she-is not 
being taken for a concubine, etc. (using the words brought by the 
messenger), we accept the message, and the girl is your charge, the 
youth on the other hand is our responsibility. What is there to prevent 
her being given to you? However, observe well, she is all right as she 
is leaving us, but if there should be separation (for there is such a thing 
as a letting loose of the marriage tie), don’t cut off her hands, and don’t 
break her legs, and don’t put out her eyes, but let her return as she was 
taken.” This being agreed to, the bargain is struck as to the dowry, 
with this proviso added: “If there should be a divorce, then as to the 
property, let it be as three rows of firewood” (kztay félo an-dalana), an 
expression borrowed from Imerina and used at marriage agreements, 
giving one-third of the property to the woman and two-thirds to the 
man. After the bargains are closed, the youth comes to take his bride, 
but before she is allowed to depart, she has to exhibit her charms in 
competition with the other girls of the place, all of whom are dressed 
up for the occasion. ‘This ceremony is called dmpzfahaina (being 
compared). No wddi-dndry (sheep’s rump) is given, after the law and 
custom in Imerina, neither do they make much of a feast. The bride is 
taken away, and her male friends follow to the house of the bridegroom, 
where they drink rum to their heart’s content, but little trouble is taken 
as to cooking and eating. The bride does not take off her marriage 
dress and trinkets for a week after marriage. 


As arule the women do not get a third of the property when Aivorcalle 
and knowing that, it is said they do not economise the store of rice, but 


pound it from time to time and sell it in the markets to buy trinkets and 
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clothes. They are very soon divorced if they have no family, and are 
sometimes reduced to great trials of poverty and wretchedness after they 
have been put away. ‘They rarely get a third of the property when sent 
away, and take nothing but their clothes, dishes, mats, etc. When a 
man first takes a wife he brings the produce of the rice-fields to her, 
saying: ‘“The rice-field is partner of the house;” but it is said he seldom 
does so a second time. Each keeps his or her own. 


Occupations of the Men. Most of the Bezanozano men, as soon as they 
set up house, become bearers of goods between the coast and the 
interior, that is, if they are thrifty people, though they may be compar- 
atively well-to-do. The occupation of others is very questionable. They 
are quasi cattle-dealers. They get oxen from the owners at a very high 
price on credit, and immediately sell them again for ready money at a 
much lower price. The beasts are sold in small lots without being 
branded, so that when the original owner follows them up, it is difficult 
to tell among other cattle which were his. If found, however, those in 
possession are made to pay the price originally agreed upon. Hence it 
happens that some of them are heavily in debt, while others become 
highwaymen. They do not seem capable of trading so as to obtain a 
livelihood. They are, however, much taken up with work in the rice- 
grounds and their plantations on the higher land; and as most of them | 
possess cattle, the care of these occupy them continually. Their wealth 
mainly consists in their cattle; and from the increase of these comes 
their hope of paying their debts, purchasing slaves, and supplying other 
numerous wants. 

Occupations of the Women. ‘The women are not able to spin and weave 
as the women in Imerina are, but, on the other hand, they are very 
expert in plaiting mats and baskets, the former from the tough skin of 
the papyrus, and the latter from small round rushes ; these articles they 
sell or barter for clothing. In some parts, as in Ilohasaha to the south, 
the women help their husbands as carriers of goods to and from the 
coast; whilst in other places, Ididy for instance, they employ themselves 
in dredging for fresh-water shrimps, and a species of small fish called 
ampirina, which they dry in the sun ; in this way they obtain ‘a very fair 
livelihood. These fish they also barter for native or English cloth, or 
dispose of for money. Great quantities of them are brought up by native 
traders into Imerina and sold in the various markets. The nets with 
which they catch the fish are made of the outside of the papyrus while 
it is still green. They are first plaited into the form of mats, and then 
sewn into the shape of a deep sack, round the mouth of which they bind 
the stem of a stout creeper to keep it open. As the rush dries, it shrinks 
and becomes loose and open network, answering well the purpose of a 
net. 
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In setting up house-keeping there is a division of labour; the men 
and the women each have their own particular sphere. The man makes 
the houses, for which he cuts the wood in the forest. The houses are all 
of one pattern, and, though always facing the west, are different from 
the ordinary Hova houses, the door being in a different position ; they 
are also made wider (dés¢kana). There are two windows and a door in 
every house, the latter being at the north-west corner, where the window 
is placed in the Hova house. One of the windows is placed at the north- 
west opposite the door, and the other to the south-west corner, where 
the door would be placed ina house in Imerina. Generally there are 
three pillars on which the ridge-pole of the roof rest, one in the centre 
and one at each end. From the pillar in the centre to the north there 
are three beams, the most northern, which rests on the head of the wall, 
is rather broader than the others, and is used as a shelf; and on these 
are displayed the handiwork of the housewife. The open fireplace, 
which is about five feet square, with its usual tripod, is placed in the 
south-west corner, and has a framework erected over it, for which posts 
are fixed upright in the four corners. Within this frame there are three 
racks made of bamboo; the lowest of these is fixed about three feet 
from the fire, and the others are placed over it with a space between 
them of about a foot and a half. The lowest is used for drying the rice 
before the husking process, and also for drying firewood, which is very 
necessary on account of the continuous humidity of the atmosphere 
throughout the year, excepting September and October. The topmost 
of the racks is set apart for storing the earthenware cooking pots 
not in daily use, but reserved for great occasions; while the mid- 
dle one is used for the ordinary pots and pans, etc. The men take 
great pride in this stand over the fireplace, both in building it, 
and in keeping it in repair, as it is considered one of the chief 
ornaments of the house. ‘The water jar is fixed at the south-east corner 
of the fireplace, and the bedstead on the east side of the house, opposite 
the fireplace, with the head always to the north. The fowls and geese, 
etc., are at the north side of the doorway in a small peh (in some parts 
the poultry are kept in a pen outside); and to the east of it is a little 
box in which a supply of dry rice is kept. These arrangements are 
followed by every man setting up house. The houses are built with 
a frame of wood, and the walls filled in with bamboo or papyrus, and 
plastered with cow-dung inside ; many also are built entirely of wood, 
The roof is made of grass or flags. In rough carpentering the Bezano- 
zano are very ingenious. Most houses are built without a nail, and 
whole villages may be found without a bit of iron in them, either in the 
shape of nails, bolts, locks, hinges, etc. They bind the parts with 


tough creepers, or peg the joints together, or fix them by mortice 
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and tenon, and thus contrive to make firm comfortable homes for 
themselves. 

When the shell of the house is finished, it is the woman’s share to 
complete the furnishing of it. She is expected to have mats ready for 
covering the walls and the floor, and also for the bed. The beams 
already spoken of are also matted, and the two nearest the centre posts 
are filled with rolls of single new mats, each roll having a cap fitted 
at either end to keep out the dust and smoke. These are meant to 
answer the double purpose of ornament and ‘spare bed.’ On the broad 
shelf to the north are placed a row of native earthenware rice stands, 
resembling large fruit stands, which are used as plates (sometimes there 
are as many as 80 to 100 on the shelves), and each of which is covered 
over with a cap of basket-work, made for the purpose, lest they should 
get damaged with dust and soot. If the young woman is not able to 
furnish the house after this style, she is not considered worthy to 
‘commence house-keeping. The young women therefore must be very 
active in order to mould, bake, and polish these dishes, and make the 
earthenware cooking-pots, besides making the mats. The rows of 
earthenware vessels are called arinarina, and the mats /dhatra. There 
is also a fourth shelf at the head of the south wall, which is filled with 
covered baskets. These are substitutes for boxes and drawers. They 
are called saravy. While a young woman is still unmarried, she is said 
to have thirty mats in use for her bed, if she is a person of any 
position ; after marriage from twelve to twenty. These mats are never 
rolled up unless she leaves her husband. They make a small fine 
mat called 7éb0, which is dedicated to the husband’s bed, and another 
which is called /amdilahy and is spread by the wife for the husband 
only, to the east of the fire-place. Should any one but the husband 
sit down upon it, a storm of anger is at once raised by the man or the 
woman. The making of these two special mats is an indication of 
the honour given by the women to their husbands. ‘There is still 
a third mat also, made for the nuptial bed only, which is called 
‘stroatritry, which is said to mean ‘‘for no other man but /Azs and his 
wife.’ Some of the beds have a tester made also of fine mats. 
The women pound the rice, and are very diligent in preparing 
food. 


When they entertain a visitor whom they are anxious to honour, they 
do not make a stew of the meat, as is customary in Imerina, but cook 
it whole, and when ready, the mistress of the house serves out the rice, 
but the meat is presented entire before the guest, who carves for the 
rest. The hospitality of the people is very striking. At every meal, 
as soon as it is cooked, the mistress of the house goes to the door or 
sends her slave girl, to call anybody and everybody who may wish to 
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partake of the meal with the household, saying: ‘“‘Mandsa é! mdsaka 0! 
manasa anaréo antsika é! (“Come to dinner, it is ready, we call you to 
dinner.”) The women, too, are indefatigable in sweeping the house, 
and are very careful not to allow a litter of grass or rubbish to be about 
the house. | 


Dress. The men do not care for akdnjo (body clothing), except those 
who are accustomed to mingle with the people of Imerina. They wear 
chiefly a lamba of jabo, a native cloth made of cotton and 70/za fibre, the 
cotton forming the woof and the vofia the warp ; but with those living near 
the highway from the coast unbleached cotton cloth is common. ‘These 
are seldom washed more than once during the time they last, while most 
people do not wash them at all, lest they should wear out in the process, 
and they thus gradually acquire a dirty brown colour from the sweat and 
filth of their owners’ bodies. In this state are they worn until they 
become rotten. The sa/dka (loin cloth) is generally of vofia. All women 
among the Bezanozano wear body clothing, which consists of a short 
jacket and skirt. These are chiefly made of dark blue cotton cloth, and 
many are ornamented with bands of red or white calico round the 
sleeves and neck; while some are stitched in patterns with white cotton. 
The upper dress or /améa is sewn together at the ends, and is not like 
the open sheet of the Hova /améa, as it is easily gathered round the 
waist as a skirt, or brought up and drawn over the shoulders as a shawl. 
It is made of similar material to that of the men’s /améa, and called damba 
salovana or joloka. ‘The women are very fond of ornaments, which are 
chiefly made of silver. The most conspicuous of these are the /sé/ok’ 
akanjo, large, thin, round, silver plates, which are fixed on the dress body 
as a brooch or buckle. Generally the set consists.of five (dst/dhondla). 
The largest is secured to the dress about the pit of the stomach, and 
varies from four to six inches in diameter, two others about two inches 
in diameter are placed higher up, one on each side of the large one, and 
the two others, smaller, about the size of a crown piece, are fixed higher 
up still, one on each side,—the whole forming part of a circle on the 
breast. Some wear more or fewer than others, and when a great many 
are worn, they are termed /szmétantsoldkana. A necklace also is usually 
worn, which is sometimes made of dollars linked together, but some- 
times consists of a silver chain with one or more dollars in: the centre. 
Different kinds of beads are common, and the various sorts are, as 
far as possible, put into one necklace. Brass rings and beads are 
used for bracelets, and it is very rarely that a woman is seen without 
earrings, mostly made of very thin plates of silver cut in a trian- 
gular form, but rolled into an open scroll, the broad end showing 
on the outside, and suspended by a hook-ring. There are often several 
tiers of these hanging from the ear. Others are made of links of the 
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same pattern, and are called dé/d/ohodio. Many of the girls and women 
disfigure themselves by blackening their teeth, from the canine teeth 
backward, with the leaves of the daingo.* 

Treatment of the Sick and the Dead. When any Bezanozano become 
seriously ill, they are generally taken into the forest to be nursed there ; 
some go about from house to house among their friends in other villages. 
Others stay in their own houses, but erect a kzady (a sign of prohibition) 
at the door, so that no one may enter. They have recourse to exorcists, 
charms, and sacrifices. When any one dies, the friends are gathered 
together, and they send word to the chiefs of the people in the 
neighbourhood, and tell them to hastan-/sdsy (to have singing for the 
dead), and to bring those who are able to sing or beat the drum or play 
the flute, ‘‘which are tears for the dead, and the living that have grief.” 
Much drinking of native rum takes place at these times, and the people 
assemble in great numbers to sing and beat the drums and play the 
flute outside the house of the dead. In the singing there is always a 
leader who is answered by the rest in chorus. The following is the 
substance of a Bezanozano funeral song :— 


I.—IN HONOUR OF THE SUCCESSOR. 


Leader. Oh! oh! come along both great and small. 

Ans. The successors of a father’s (property) do not hide. 
Leader. Behold the rice-fields, oh! they do not pass away. 
Ans. Indeed the rice-fields, they do not pass away. 
Leader. Ah! the great cattle pen is the source of wealth. 
Ans. The same. 


2.—IN RESPECT TO THE DEAD. 


Leader. Who then is that crying ? 

Ans. The children (or wife), 

Leader. Who is it that now is grieving ? 

Ans. The friends. 

Leader. Lo! who are these that are mourning ? 
Ans. ‘The slaves. , 
Leader. Oh! what again is that lowing ? 

Ans. The cattle. 

Leader. And what then is that beating ? 

Ans. The drums. 


The leader then commences a dirge after this fashion :— 


Leader. O eat, O eat, those who have food to eat, for those who have 
life will not last for ever. 
Ans. Oh! those who have life will not endure. 


* A climbing plant, probably Siphomeris Lingan, Bojer.—ED, (R.B,) 
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After this the rum is brought forward for the singers and those who 
watch the dead. At the funeral the heir and chief mourner is expected 
to make a speech. If the heir is young, the fruit of a very bitter climbing 
plant (A0fika*) is cooked for him, that he may learn to bear hardship and 
have a foretaste of endurance, lest he consume foolishly his possessions. 
If a person of consequence dies, the horns of the gable poles of the 


house are broken off, and the appellation Az-trano joloka (‘At the house 


of humiliation’) is given to it. 

After the days of mourning, the friends and chief people are called 
together again to Ad/a loza (to put away evil) or to hz/dfa-fokotany (to 
sweep the yard). The chief mourner addresses the assembly in the 
following terms: ‘‘Now this is the object of your being called together: 
he is well-to-do who is favoured, but is full of grief when overtaken by 
evil. The sovereign is not forgotten, let it be well with her, the people 
and the houses and the settlements belong to the sovereign, and she 
does not possess the bad, but the good only are hers, so may the people 
of the sovereign be sprinkled (cleansed), and the house and the estate, 
for this is putting away the calamity.” The days of mourning are then 
declared at an end. An ox is killed on occasions of this kind, at which 
the following prayer is offered. ‘‘We call to thee, O God! O Creator! 
because we desire to put away what is not good. We have sworn and 
looked up to the heavens, but we have seen the dead, and we wished to 
die. Then we saw the living again and wished to live; and Oh! may 
not that affliction return any more! O God Creator! it is I alone who 
am speaking, but we all together say the same.” All the people with 
one voice then respond: ‘‘Come well! come good! O God Creator !” 
The ox is then killed and divided among the people. Water is also 
brought in a white horn in which there are four different kinds of herbs 
(kdlatafa, ahibita,t tstry,t and rdvinkazotokana), and the bereaved and 
all the people are sprinkled with it. 


Dialect. With regard to the dialect there is little difference between 
that of the Bezanozano and the Sihanaka, judging from what we learn 
about it in Rabésihanaka’s paper, a translation of which appeared in the 
ANNUAL for 1877. The nasal zg sound is prominent in most words in 
the pronunciation of az, and many of the remarks made respecting 
the Antsihanaka dialect will apply to that of the Bezanozano. MHerewith 
is subjoined a short list of words differing from the Hova,§ some of 
which are the same as the Sihanaka words published a year ago. 





* A twining plant, a species of Dioscorea, probably D. heteropoda, Baker.—ED., (R.B.) 

+ Probably Floscopa glomerata,—ED. (R.B.) 

{ Perhaps the same as dstviry, Leersia hexandra, Sw.—ED. (R.B.) 

§ Many of them, as will be readily seen by any one familiar with: the language, are 


really Hova words, but used in a special sense, or Hoya words with a provincial pronun- 


ciation .—ED. (G. C.) 
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Hlova. 


Misotro 
Mizara 
Miandry 
Tongotra 
Varavarana 
Takotra 
Azy 

Ahy 
Zavatra 
Sahafa 
Mijanona 
Lefona 
Andrao 
Ampy 
Herana 
Ambony 
Ambany 
Adala 
Konka 
Fanahy 
Miainga 
Akorany 
Akotry 
Maingoka 
Hala 

Alika 

Mialo 
Mialoha 
Mialoka 
Mialona 
Riana 
Manambana 
Manambina 
Ampentany 
Miandrandrana 
Miandrandra 
Andrasana 
Andro any 
Miankoaka 
Andry 
Fiavitra 
Dada 

Neny 
Lohalika 
Omby 
Ondry 
Tantely 
Sarandrana 
Patsa 
Sirahazo 


Bezanozano. 
Minona, misotro 
Mirasa, mizara 
Miambina 
Hongotra 
Varambarana 
Fandrakotra 
An’ azy 
An’ ahy 
Antsinika 
Antovo [petraka 
Mandravoka, mi- 
Saboa 
Indroa 
Sahala 
(?) Erandambo 
Aray 
Anava 
Faoka 
Abidy 
Fangahy 
Mientana 
Korofony 
Atatra 
Nala 
Voampohy 
Kira 
Mitaho 
Mitahoa 
Mihindona 
Miaro 
Raimbara 
Manamana 
Manandraoka 
Indrantany 
Mianjoanjona 
Miandranandrana 
Adesana 
Ny any 
Manankoatra 
Andriambo 
Fanoro 
Daday 
Niony 
Lohalitra 
Aomby 
Aondry 
Tintely 
Sadika 
Apatsa 
Siratavona 
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Flova. 


Tsihy fitoerana 
Kankana | 
Lasiray 
Zazalahy 
Mamangy 
Matsiro 
Miandry 
Miteny 
Miresaka 
Malemy fanahy 
Sarotra 
Vozona 

Mafy 

Afina 
Miarahaba 
Afovato 


-Afovoany 


Voalohany 
Naivo 

Hoho 
Misangy 
Gisa 

Goaika 
Harosy 
Kifafa 

Fofy 
Ondrindrano 
Tsindretra 
Zaodahy 
Laona 
Fanoto 
Voanantsindrana 
Voalavo 
Totozy 
Mangahazo - 
Vomanga 
Bokana 
Fandiorano 
Manetsa 
Hiany 
Voatavo 
Vano 
Akalana 
Hety 

Lamba 
Fanjaitra 
Fanjaibe 
Miasa 
Mindrana olona 
Mitady 
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Takabana 
Hankana 
Nanga 
Gaona 
Mitsidika 
Tsara 
Mandimy 
Mataria 
Misasaza 
Mora 
Mafoaka 
Ambozona 
Mazana 
‘Avony 
Manontany 
Kapania 
Antenantenany 
Longalongany 
Fanevo 
Vanjakoho 
Misarera 
Angisy 
Koaka 
Behandroana 
Fangaoka 
Fanoritra 
Dongamanga 
Tsimitseka 
Valilahy 
Leona 
Kanoto 
Voantsipaotaka 
Valavo 
Antsongy 
Vihazo 
Tsimanga 
Tongika 
Voandrano 
Maetsa 
Heny 
Tavo 
Langoro 
Kitrely 
Fihety 
Semba 
Filo 
Filobe 
Mitombana 
Mandrobo 
Mikatrana 


P) -G. PRAKE, 
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MORE FOLK-LORE. 


HE specimens of Malagasy Folk-lore which appeared in our last 
number proved of such general interest to the readers of the 
ANNUAL, that the Editor has requested me to favour him with a few 
more translations. I have readily agreed to his request; and the 
settlement of the Rev. W. C. Pickersgill among the wild Sdkalava in 
the district of Ibdina has enabled me to lay before our readers the 
following specimens of their interesting fables. They are translated 
from the eighth number of Zhe Publications of the Malagasy Folk-lore 
Society, which is now in the press. They are of great value in the 
original to students of the language; and I have read them with much 
eagerness, not only to see what the beliefs of the people are, but also to 
examine into the peculiarities of the Sakalava dialect. I have been 
struck by the close resemblance it bears to the Bara dialect; and Mr. 
Pickersgill’s copious vocabulary, together with his explanation of the 
Swahili words in use among the Sakalava, will enable any ordinary 
student of the Hova dialect to understand them readily. To myself, 
having lived two years among the Bétsiléo, and having traversed the 
whole length of the extensive Bara plains, they have been of peculiar 
interest, showing as they do, the close similarity of dialect in use among 
the three great tribes (Bétsiléo, Bara, Sakalava) who occupy nearly half 
of Madagascar. These bear a much closer resemblance to each other 
than does any one of them to the peculiar and purer form of the 
language in use among the Hova, the dominant tribe. Should Mr. 
Price (who has contributed several tales in the Betsileo dialect) and Mr. 
Pickersgill continue their researches, we, who are stationed in Imerina 
among the Hova, shall at no distant date be able to make ourselves 
tolerably proficient in these various dialects; and their contributions, 
supplemented, as I trust they will be, by specimens from the other 
provinces, will be of great value in the preparation of a dictionary 
embracing all the dialects. Without further comment I append my 
translations. ) 


<*> 


1.—THE DIVINER AND THE SON OF PRINCE MITOHY. 


THE son of Prince Mitéhy was an orphan and very poor, being unable 
to get food or clothing. In his wanderings about from place to place 
he came across a diviner called Itsélika. The lad addressed him thus: 
“Father, Iam a very poor lad, I have lost both father and mother, 


please take pity on me and tell me where to go to find food and riches.” ~ 
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The diviner worked his oracle and replied thus: ‘If you should become 
rich, will you give me a portion of your wealth >’ “Yes,” said the lad. 
“Then said the diviner, ‘‘follow the road to the east, and sleep whenever 
the sun sets, whether you have found anything or not.” ‘Yes,” said 
the lad. 

He at once got up, and struck out for the east. He went on and on. 
At midday he still proceeded eastward. In the middle of the afternoon 
he was still on the move. At sunset he was still advancing, when the 
sun set Over a grave in which a corpse had lately been buried. He thus 
spoke within himself: ‘The sun has set in this grave with its newly- 
buried corpse, and I am afraid to sleep here; yet Itselika said: ‘Wher- 
ever the sun sets, there sleep.’ The sun has set here, here I must sleep.” 
So he lay down. At midnight a number of ghosts appeared ; they 


spoke to the corpse in the grave, saying: ‘‘Halloo!” ‘Come forward, 
fathers,” said the corpse; and at once they began to gossip. The 
ghosts said: ‘This is our condition.” ‘‘Yes,” said the corpses. Then 


the newly-buried corpse said: “What matters that, fathers, it is 
something we can carry, so why should we trouble ourselves 2” ‘‘Yes,” 
said the ghosts. The ghosts again spoke, saying: ‘‘Have you a wife ?” 
“No,” said the corpse, “but a girl has promised to marry me, and I 
intend to fetch her on Tuesday ; and so I give you all notice that I mean 
to do so on Tuesday, and I invite you to come in your best clothes.” 
“Yes,” said they, and as it was now past midnight the ghosts bade him 
farewell, saying: ‘‘Good-bye, for we must be off.” *‘Good-bye, eae 
said he, and away the ghosts went. 

Then the lad came to himself again, and he set determinedly on his 
journey east. At sunrise he set off, and at noon he was still travelling. 
He then arrived at the town of Prince Vélomasina and cried out: 
“Halloo!” Some one in the town replied to him: ‘What do you 
want here ? for the king is fasting” (mztrambo miala stkidy). “IT want to 
abide here a little while,” said the lad. ‘‘The daughter of the king is 
ill, and so he is fasting.” ‘But let me come in,” said the lad. ‘What 
is it you want to do, sir?” enquired the voice. ‘‘Neither you nor 
anyone else in the town can cure the girl,” said the lad. 

Away went the man and informed the king, saying: “There is a 
person seeking admission into the town, but I refused to let him in; 
he says that there is no one here in the town, inhabitant or sojourner, 


who can cure your daughter.” The king replied, saying: ‘Bring him 
in.’ So he came in saying: “Halloo!” ‘Come forward, sir,” said the 
king. ‘‘Whence comest thou ?” ‘I come from hereabouts,” replied the 


lad. ‘‘All right,” replied the king. 
The day was Saturday, and the people in the town prepared food of 
various kinds for the lad’s benefit. They also spent their time in 
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hunting wild boars; they took with them six dogs, starting early in the 
morning. By noon they had captured a number of boars; the people 
again made a feast, and they and the lad ate a hearty meal. On that 
day the king addressed him as follows: “I, sir, have a sick child, and 
you said that neither any inhabitant of the town nor any sojourner could 
cure her; and that is why I allowed you to enter.” ‘True, sir,” replied 
the lad, and they went together to see the invalid. 

The king first broke silence, saying: “If you can cure my child, I 
will give you this beautiful garment and the oxen and ornaments I 
intended for her marriage portion. I will adopt you as my son, that 
you may jointly with her inherit my property; and if you are willing, I 
will give her to you as your wife.” ‘‘Capital! I agree,” said the lad. 

The day became very hot, and the lad addressed the king thus: “I 
have been ordered to proceed eastward, and I have been informed that 
I shall there see something to cure diseases ; therefore let me prescribe 
for your child, that we may prove (the truth of what I was told).” ‘Yes,” 
said the king. 

The lad then addressed the king as follows: ‘Your child entered 
into an agreement with a friend of hers to the following effect: ‘Which- 
ever of us two dies first shall fetch the other, whether I or you.’ And 
Tuesday is the day appointed for (the ghost’s) fetching her; and I tell 
you truly that there will be a number of them. Let us make prepara- 
tions for their arrival. We must gather a large quantity of cow-dung, 
whitening, and dog-dung, and we must mix them with water to have 
the consistency of rice mixed with water” (vary sosda). 

The king called his subjects, saying: ‘Gather yourselves together, 
all ye in this town, for my relation has come to attend to my child; I 
have only one; and I have made this agreement with my relation. 
Should my child be restored to health, I give him this garment and the 
oxen and the ornaments I intended for: my child’s marriage portion ; 
and if he wishes, he may marry her, and I will also adopt him as my son, 
allowing him with her to inherit my property; I inform:you, counsellors 
and all people.” ‘True, O king,” said the people, ‘“‘if such be your 
pleasure, it is our joy to agree.” The king again addressed them, saying: 
“Go and kill three oxen to get the dung from them.” 

They accordingly went, got the three oxen and killed them. They 
ate as much as they could of the meat, and the rest they cut up into 
small strips for preservation ; and the dung they put in a heap. They 
also gathered together a large quantity of whitening and dog-dung. 
Tuesday came; and the son of Prince Mitohy addressed the people 
thus: ‘‘Fetch some large earthen vessels, let there be six, but let each 
have a wide mouth, and let each of us gather what we can to put in the 


pot.” So they all gathered what they could to make the mixture and 
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filled their pots about half full, when the Prince spake, saying: ‘Mix 
the stuff up well until it is rather thick.” 


At sunset they agreed together, saying: “It is evening, but let none 
of us lie down, but let us get lights.” So they all made their prepara- 
tions, and the sick daughter of the king could not speak any longer, 
for her malady seemed to increase. Her father addressed her, saying: 
‘Flow are you now, child?” She made no reply. Her father wept 
sore. The lad then addressed the king, saying: “O king! weep not; 
it is a matter of no consequence whether she speaks or not, be of 
good courage, sire.” He also addressed the people, saying: ‘‘Put 
one pot (full of the mixture) to the east of the door, another outside ; 
and one at each of the four corners of the house inside the house. 


The sun rose* (sic); it was Tuesday (sce). The lad charged the 
people, saying: ‘‘Let no one forsake his post; let each look to his 
work ; and remember this, the child will no longer speak to us, and 
to day is the time appointed for the coming of the ghost; let each 
one of us therefore listen to any words she may give utterance to; we 
shall not be able to hear what the ghost (zdka zdvatra) says to her, 
but we shall hear her reply, and as soon as I say: ‘Sprinkle away! 
let every one scatter his cow-dung all over the house,—I also will have 
one pot full.” ‘‘Agreed,” cried the people. | 


It was late in the afternoon. ‘‘Let every one listen with the greatest 
care, for it is coming,” said the lad. 

A gentle breeze was felt in the house, and the sick girl smiled 
slightly. The people were gazing most earnestly, when the girl said: 
“Come in, father,” and she moved as if to make room for some one, 
adding: ‘Sit ye down here.” The lad at once cried out: ‘Now do 
your duty!” And at once each did his utmost to scatter the mixture 
all about the place. A breeze again was felt in the house, but it 
quickly ceased. The lad then went to the sick girl, saying: ‘‘Who was 
that to whom you said: Come in 2” 

“Some one,” she replied. (Having recovered speech) a meal of rice 
was prepared for her, she ate it and (some time afterwards) made 
the following declaration: ‘‘A certain person wooed me, and I promised 
to be his wife; he died, and before he died he said: ‘If I should 
die before you, I will fetch you; and if you should die before me, 
you shall fetch me;’ I agreed, and he came on Tuesday accompanied 
by his companions to fetch me according to the agreement we had 
made ; and something (//.) scattered something nasty on them, where- 
upon they were angered, and they all fled.” 





* This does not correspond with the preceding paragraphs as to the time. It ought to 
be the ‘‘sun set.”’, 
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‘Ts that true?” said they. “It is indeed,” said she. Then her 


father the king gave her the following account of how she had recovered 
from her illness: ‘This my son charmed away your disease, and I 
agreed with him to the effect that if he cured you, I would give him 


a garment, and the things that I intended as your marriage portion. © 


Further, I informed him that he should have you for his wife; and if 
you are agreeable, you may marry at once. He and you now become 
my joint heirs.” 


His child recovered (and the marriage was celebrated); they had | 


been married a year when the girl addressed her husband saying: “I 


have no brother, and you have no sister; we have only ourselves; I, — 


however, have a father, and let me make you my brother.” ‘Agreed,” 
said the husband. So she called him her brother, and each looked 
after his and her own. 


The conclusion of this ghost story may seem startling to outsiders, 


but it should be remembered that in the heathen parts of Madagascar — 
the relation existing between brother and sister is accounted far more — 


close than that between husband and wife. 


—<>+~$«#o— 


2.—SANGAMBIRO, OR THE GHOST KILLER. 


THERE was a king, a reigning king, who had only one child, a girl; 
this girl was one who went about much,’and on one of her journeys — 
she found an egg. She took it and fried it while still unbroken, and © 
she put it in the house; after a while a chicken came out of the egg; — 


the chicken changed into a calf; the calf changed into a horse; and 


the horse had three heads. The father of the girl said: ‘‘People are — 
saying that that horse is possessed by a ghost.” The people got hold — 
of it, and put it in a place by itself: every fowl that passed by it ate, — 
it ate oxen, it devoured people. The king’s child was put for safety in — 


the upper part of the house. 
Now there was a child of a certain rich man who had been secreted 


by these people in an iron pot. ‘This “ghostly horse”. ate up all the ; 


people in the town, king and subjects. The rich man’s child crept 


out of his hiding place, and told his mother that he would go after the ~ 
horse and kill it. ‘‘Go,” said his mother. He set out carrying a sword, — 


which he sharpened at starting. 

The beast came and enquired of the lad’s mother saying: ‘‘Where is 
Sangambfro off to?’ The mother of the child said: ‘He is gone to 
sharpen his sword.” The beast at once departed. The child then came, 
having sharpened his sword, and made this vow: “I go to kill Kan- 
gambiro, the beast that has devoured so many human being.” “Go!” 
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said his mother. On his way he came up with a certain one-headed 
ghost, which hailed him, saying: ‘‘Where are you bound for?’ “I am 
seeking Kangambiro.” ‘Come along, and I will be your companion.” | 
The lad was overcome with joy as he heard the ghost say that. They had 
not gone much farther before they came up with a four-headed ghost. ‘I 
will be your fifth,” said the ghost with four heads. ‘Come along.” 

They went on and on, and came up with Kangambiro, whom they 
addressed saying: ‘‘Was it not you who ate up all the people in the 
town ?” ‘It was I, and no mistake,” said the beast. The lad (and 
his strange companions) set upon the three-headed horse, and killed _ it. 
They opened its stomach, and every person it had eaten came forth. 
The lad and his companions put them all in a great earthen pot; cooked 
them, and they became clean. They then cooked them some food, and 
fed them all. 

All (the delivered people) hastened home. The king was the first 
to speak and said: ‘‘Who is he that has delivered us all from the 
belly of the three-headed horse ?’ Every one at once cried out : 
“It was I.” ‘What lies!” the king exclaimed, ‘‘were not all of us in 
the belly of the horse, you are all lying; tell me truly’ (who did it). 
The son of the rich man then said: “It was I who killed it.” ‘Where 
is your proof of that ?” said the king. At once the lad showed him its 
forelock. ‘Yes, it is true, you killed him,” said the king. | 

The king rejoiced exceedingly and spoke to his subjects, saying: 
‘This person has restored me to life, he has restored you my people to 
life, therefore I give him half of my kingdom.” The king gave him 
also his daughter for a wife. He settled down, and his wife soon bore 
him a son, at which the people rejoiced. They nursed the child with 
care, and every one was very happy, etc. etc. 


—<»~>— 


3-—THE ONE WHO CHALLENGED THE CREATOR. 


THERE was a certain rich king who had three wives. One of his 
children one day addressed her father thus: ‘‘I once,” said she, ‘‘ate a 
banana tree ; and hereafter I shall give birth to a hundred children.” 

After she had given birth to the children, her sister disowned her ; 
she put her into a tin box, and then threw her away into some water, 
and she was lost. She was found by an old woman. Afterwards the 
sister got the hundred children that her sister had given birth to. They 
began conversing. One of them spoke to his sister, saying; ‘‘I want 
God,” and he straightway cried out: ‘‘O thou fruit* of heaven yonder! 
O thou fruit of heaven yonder!” at which God became angry and 
cried out: ‘‘Kill that person !” 


* “Ry voan-danitra irdy 6.” 
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The sister then looked into a tobacco box (fabakéra=tingobdlo) full 
of worms. She straightway sought her mother and addressed her thus: 
“T,” said she, “shall go and look for my brother’s body.” ‘‘All right,” 
said the mother. “I shall be off,” she said, and cried out: “O fruit 
of heaven yonder! O fruit of heaven yonder!” And God replied: 
“Who is that troubling me there ?” The Creator cried out again: ‘‘Kill 
that person who is troubling me.” Some one then approached, saying: 
“If you dare make light of God, I will kill you.” She replied: ‘You 
cannot kill me if God did not make us. He (only) can kill me.” God 
came and said: “Kill her. Whom are you unable to kill?’ When 
God came down, the girl addressed him saying: ‘Restore my brother 
to life, for I am in trouble about him.” God replied: ‘‘Oh! you eleven 
hundred men!” They all sprang into existence at once. After a while 
God sent down an iron house that no one saw; he dropped it in the 
middle of the night. The eleven hundred men were at once put into 
the house. 

The drums were beaten, and a number of people came to look at the 
iron house. They examined it, but could find no door. The house, 
however, had a door, but they could not find it. The people of the 
town were all gathered together, and when they had assembled, they 
knocked loudly at the iron house, they found the door and all entered. 
The mother was left with the eleven hundred men; afterwards they 
were all taken away. When she came again, she knocked. When 
she entered, they gathered together the drums and bolted the door. 
When she came again in the middle of the night, they carried away the 
iron house into another town.* 


—<—*<—. 


4.—THE TWO LADS. 


THERE were once two boys, it is said, who went out to dig in the 
fields. The father of one of them was poor, the father of the other 
was rich. The lads addressed their fathers thus: ‘‘We, fathers, have 
dug the fields, but we have nothing to plant in them.” ‘Put some 
plants in, for they will quickly flourish,” said the fathers. ‘All right,” 
said they, and they planted some things. They grew and grew and grew, 
and nothing withered. When all were mature, some beast came and ate 
allup. Very early one morning the lads went to examine their plants, 
and lo! to their amazement, all had been eaten up. 

Each went and informed his father of his loss, saying; ‘‘O father! 


O father, please give me a spear, for something has devoured all my 
plants in the night.” 


* The original is rather difficult to follow here, and I am afraid I may have missed the 
meaning somewhat. 
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A silver spear was given to the son of the rich man, and an iron spear 
to the son of the poor man; and as soon as they had obtained their 
spears, they betook themselves to their gardens and built a house 
there. They returned to their parents, saying: ‘Father, we have built 
a house in our gardens, and we want some furniture, please.” ‘Go 
and get two shallow cooking-pots and two water-pots, one small and one 
large, and two spoons,” replied their parents. ‘‘All right,” said the lads. 
They went to their house in the evening and sharpened their spears. At 
night, when they had supped, they lay down. “I,” said the poor lad, 
“will go to sleep first, and at the (first) cock-crowing you shall take 
rest.” ‘That is good,” said the rich boy. So he continued sitting there 
until the cock crew. The poor lad then came and took his place. 
He had not sat long before the beast came to eat up their plants. He 
called his companion, saying: “Wake up you, for the beast is come!” 

They took great care in their movements, crept up to the beast 
and wounded it inthe mouth. The beast jumped about furiously. It 
approached their house, the rich lad struck at it and hit it in the eye. 
They then went home. At daylight they went after the beast and 
found it. Said the rich lad: ‘‘Let me cook some food, for we are 
perishing of hunger, after that we will go after our spears.” The rich 
lad brought a double barrelled gun, and away they went after the beast, 
they found it and shot it dead. 

Such are the tales from the distant Sakalava. There is so little in 
common between them and those we have from Imerina and Betsileo 
that I have given them in full. They show us that the Sakalava, 
however, have much the same idea of God as had the inhabitants of 
Imerina; at the same time they give us something new in the way of 
ghosts ; while the beast, the three-headed horse, that could feast upon 
human beings, may be another version of “Trimobé.’ 

I could give page after page of specimens from the folk-lore of 
Imerina and Betsileo, but there is not much of more importance than 
those which appeared in our last. I referred there to the fact of the 
folk-tales being very rich in fables founded upon the habits of animals, 
etc.; and in No. 7 of the Folk-lore Society's Publications there is 
a graphic account of an encounter between a fly and an ant, which 
I am sure will afford amusement to our readers. 


<*> 
5-—THE FLY -AND THE ANT. 
A FLY and an ant once met, and the fly enquired of the ant: ‘Who 


is this?’ The ant replied: ‘‘It is I, Mr. Ant.” 
The fly began questioning him in a most offensive manner as follows: 
“Why, what makes you such a hunchback ?” The ant replied: “It is no 
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light work I have to do in carrying my burdens.” ‘‘What makes your 
loins so very very small?’ enquired the fly. “It is no easy matter 
digging as I have to do constantly,” replied the ant. | 

The fly straightway began to speak lightly to the ant, saying: ‘‘Poor 
fellow, what a hard service he has to perform.” The ant replied: “It 
is a pleasure to me to work hard in the service of my sovereign, and to 
make myself a house to dwell in.” 

The ant in his turn questioned the fly, saying: ‘‘And who are you ?” 
The fly replied: ‘‘I am a courtier, fellow.” ‘And where is your abode, 
please,” enquired the ant. The fly replied: ‘Well now, do you not see 
yonder immense house of the king? I dwell there; in the daytime I 
spend my time at the king’s table, and at night I sleep on the ceiling.” 

The ant was somewhat troubled as to what reply he should make, and 
thought how he should respond to the fly’s vain boasting. The fly, 
imagining the ant to be nonplussed by his immense importance, began 
again his teazing and said: ‘Ah! how now, my elder brother? you 
just simply hear of my being a courtier, and you are in the dumps 
already! Whatever will happen if I continue my description and tell 
you how the king loves me!” 

The ant still kept silent but could not refrain from indulging in a 
quiet smile. This silence encouraged the fly and, unable to restrain his 
pompous vanity, he added: ‘‘How are you, friend ant? poor thing! 
he has got no time to make himself sharp! as a youth he creeps along ; 
as an old man he stoops under his own weight!” The ant then replied 
softly and said: ‘‘Come now, younger brother, do not let us make sport 
of each other; let each of us be content with the appearance God has 
given us; for if I should only just explain to you your own condition, 
you would be ashamed of yourself.” 

At this the fly became enraged, and gave vent to a string of most 
opprobious epithets in his abuse of the ant. ‘‘What can this thing 
know? Go along with you! How his teeth spread out! How pointed 
his mouth is! Look at his little round head! What a little hunchback 
it is! Look how his breast protrudes! What a thin little waist it has! 
How his feet and arms spread out! Is he a poor old duffer, or is 
Dewi, 

The ant drew himself up, looked straight at the fly and said: ‘‘And 
pray who are you, that you make such a rattle?’ The fly prepared 
himself for replying, and having stroked his wings, said: ‘‘Dare you, 
sir, prate to me?” “Why may I not prate to you, pray? tell me, for 
I should very much like to know.” Said the fly: ‘‘As I have told you 
before, I am a courtier who dwells in yonder great house of the king; 


in the daytime I besport myself at the king’s table; at night I sleep on 


the ceiling; but now allow me to tell you how much the king loves me.” 
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“Go on with your tale then,” said the ant. ‘I tell you truly, fellow, 
that the great officers, yea the princes of the blood, dare not enter the 
palace unless they first say they wish to enter, and are told to come in. 
But I, when I wish to go in, never do anything of the kind, for I can 
enter when and how I like,” said the fly. ‘Yes, 1 know you can go into 
the palace, but look you here, I notice that the courtiers are cleanly, 
and therefore you are not happy among them; a sweet odour pervades 
the palace of the king, and you do not like it; dirt is your enjoyment, 
whatever stinks gives you a livelihood,” said the ant. The fly blusteringly 
replied: ‘You little lying wretch! I am not happy there, say you? why 
then do I sleep there nightly? I have only just now come from the 
palace.” 

The ant looked about him and saw a sloppy place that stank from 
the filth lying about and, pointing to it, said: ‘Do not boast so foolishly, 
brother, I know where you love to be; it was only a little while ago that 
I saw you there (pointing to the miry place) ; ‘and yet you pretend that 
the clean palace makes you happy. Yes, truly, you are ‘a high-flyer,’ 
but low life is your element. You slept in the palace of a truth, but you 
were all the while thinking of the filth in which you revel and so passed 
a restless night ; yes, you have just come away, for you are not happy 
unless feasting on filth, and you find no happiness at the king’s table. 
Do not be so fond of boasting, you dirty fellow, for I have caught you 
napping.” 

The fly was startled, for he was getting the worst in the encounter ; 
he was cunning, however, and so he washed his feet, hands, head, and 
wings in a trice; he washed out his mouth too, and unabashed addressed 
the ant, saying: ‘‘What dirt is there that cannot be washed off ? Where 
is there any now?” The ant replied: ‘‘Yes, feet, hands, wings, and 
head can be washed ; the mouth can be rinsed out and may appear clean; 

but the stomach into which all that filth has entered cannot be washed 
- out unless it be cut open.” At the same time the ant approached the 
fly and, showing his teeth, said: * “Come here now and let me open 
your dirty stomach with my scissors, and let out all that dirty water.” 

The fly had had enough of it and began to retreat, and spoke to the 
ant in a very mild tone, saying: ‘But you know I should die if you 
were to cut me open with those scissors of yours.” The ant still 
approached, saying: “Bosh! you pretend to be so clean, come along 
now and let me purify you.” The fly got ready to run away, saying 
in a most piteous tone: ‘We were only joking, brother, and you have 
_got angry now and are beginning to abuse me.’ ‘The ant replied: 
“Tt was you who began despising and abusing me most unmercifully, 
when you saw I was a quiet and well-disposed person, and I will not let 
you go away until I see which is the better.” 
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The fly spread his wings and away he went, saying as he departed: 
‘You are envious, brother, you are indulging in dangerous horse-play ; 
do not let us indulge in foolish talk any longer, but let each of us be 
content in the station to which God has called him.” He went away to 
the ceiling and repeated to himself again and again as he watched the 
ant: ‘Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

That is said to be the reason why flies are so afraid of ants, and why 
they start if an ant passes by. 


J. RIcHARDSON. 


THE SAKALAVA : 


THEIR ORIGIN, CONQUESTS, AND SUBFUGATION ; A CHAPTER 
IN MALAGASY HISTORY. 


HE past eight or ten years have added considerably to our know- 
ledge of the many and differing tribes inhabiting this great 
island of Madagascar. The various books published previous to that 
period, although in most cases purporting to be histories or descriptions 
of Madagascar and its inhabitants, have in reality been almost entirely 
confined to accounts of the dominant tribe of Hova only, together 
with fragmentary information about those other tribes—the Bétsimi- 
sdraka, the Bézanozano, and the Bétaniména—who are met with in 
travelling from the eastern coast to the central provinces. Of the 
Hova, amongst whom a large body of Europeans have now resided 
for many years, we know a good deal, although even with regard to 
them there are still many subjects requiring investigation, as instanced 
by our recent acquisitions in their folk-lore and legendary stories. But 
we have now learned something about the Bétsiléo, the Sihanaka, the 
Tanala, the Taimoro, the Antankara, and the Bara; and every year 
seems likely to bring us fresh information about these and other tribes. 
There still, however, remains a very marked gap in, at least, our Znglish 
literature treating of the Malagasy ethnology: we know hardly anything 
definite about those numerous wandering tribes which are popularly 
known under the name of Sakalava, and who inhabit almost the whole 
western side of the island, occupying an extent of country about eight 
hundred miles in length from north to south. Yet these people have 
many claims upon our attention. ‘They form one of the most numerous 
of the many different tribes found in Madagascar; they were until the 
present century the dominant tribe of the country; and they present — 
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some strongly marked differences in customs, superstitions, and dialect 
from those of the inhabitants of the interior and of the eastern coast. 
It may be hoped that, now we have a Protestant mission established 
at Mojanga, we shall before long gain some more accurate information 
about these Sakalava, who have hitherto been almost entirely untouched 
by any Christian teaching, and that thus light will be thrown upon many 
interesting problems connected with the origin of the Malagasy races 
and their different dialects. 

But while our English sources of information about the Sakalava 
are thus meagre, there is something to be learned from French books; 
and having recently obtained a copy of a work which contains a good 
deal new to myself, I venture to think that a brief summary of what 
I have gathered from it may be suitable for the pages of the ANNUAL, 
and not uninteresting to its readers. ‘The book I refer to is entitled: 
Documents sur Tl Histoire, la Géographie, et le Commerce de la Partie 
Occidentale de Madagascar ; recueillis et rédigés par M. Guillain, Capitaine 
de Corvette.* This work is divided into two parts, the first of which 
treats of the political history of the Sakalava people, and the second 
describes a voyage made by the author in the Dordogne corvette along 
the eastern coast of the island, in order to examine its ports and 
harbours and to ascertain the facilities for commerce afforded by these, 
as well as by the attitude of the people. 

The Sakalava have for a considerable period been divided into 
two great sections or distinct nations: the Sakalava of Ménabé, or 
of the South, and the Sakalava of Ibdina (Fr. Bouéni), or of the North. 
These two nations derive their origin, and the name they bear in 
common, from a little tribe coming orginally from the south, who, 
endowed with a warlike spirit and led by chiefs of a superior class, 
made inroads on the neighbouring territories, and incorporated by 
successive conquests the different populations inhabiting the whole 
western portion of the island. The origin of this tribe is wrapped in 
an obscurity that is now difficult, if not impossible, to dispel. The 
Sakalava, in common with all other Malagasy, not having a written 
language, have only been able to transmit by oral tradition the remem- 
brance of the important events in their history as a nation; and these 
traditions, together with their language, are almost the only means 
by which we can learn anything as to the early relations of the 
different tribes of Malagasy. But coming down to modern times, 
we have within the last two hundred years the corroborative evidence 
of European books; and from the information given by Flacourt 
in his history (1661), and by Drury in his journal (1729), combined 
with traditions, it seems beyond doubt that in the year 1649 the 





* Paris: Imprimerie Royale, 1845 ; pp. 376, 8vo, avec une Carte, 
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Sakalava people had already asserted their political existence by the 
conquest of a part of the country called Menabe, which they occupied 
from that time under the authority of a chief named Andriandahifétsy, 
or Lahifotsy. It is somewhat remarkable that in the list of the 
various Malagasy tribes given by Flacourt the word Sakalava does not 
occur; but in the map attached to his work that part of Menabe is 
called by the name of Lahifotsy; and in a French manuscript, of 
the date of 1668, there is an account of a deputation of the chief 
people of the district about St. Augustine’s Bay coming to the French 
commandant of Fort Dauphin to beg for his protection against the 
encroachments of the chief Lahifotsy. So that it seems certain that, 
at least as early as 1649 or 1650, this conquering race had already 
commenced that movement to the north which eventually resulted 
in their subjugating the whole western side of the island to their 
authority. 


‘From the way in which this Lahifotsy had made himself feared 
by his neighbours, it is evident that his tribe had been rising into 
power for some time previous to his reign; and, according to tradition, 
his grandfather was a white foreigner, who by some accident had 
come into the country. It is an interesting fact that, both on the 
western and the eastern coasts, a foreign element has often been a 
means of exercising authority and chieftainship. Before the Hova 
conquest of the eastern coast tribes, many of the most powerful Betsi- 
misaraka chiefs were descended from European fathers, from whom 
they derived their claim to power, and, in the view of their people, 
a just claim to exercise authority over their darker skinned subjects. 
In recording the native traditions, M. Guillain seems disposed to 
allow them considerable claims to confidence, having so often found 
them confirmed by quite independent evidence. Besides this, he says 
that in all the places he visited he found the chief events in their 
national history living vividly in the recollection of the people, exciting 
in them an enthusiasm and a veneration which could only result from 
their substantial truth, and referred to in all public ceremonials with 
unhesitating confidence and substantial accordance in different localities. 
Accordingly, from this chief of foreign origin, and his immediate 
predecessors, seems to date the rise of the Sakalava power; and the 
name he bore gives some confirmation of the truth of the tradition, 
Andriandahifotsy meaning ‘the white prince.’ The name of the tribe 
is said to be derived from that of a river in the province of Fiherénana, 
of the banks of which their chief village was built. According to some 
accounts this river is identical with the stream called St. Vincent by 


foreigners, but Mangoka by the natives. Others, however, say that 


it was a tributary of the larger river, and that a stream in that district is 
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still known by the name of Sakalava. The St. Vincent takes its rise far 
away in the interior, and is fed by most of the streams in the southern 
Betsileo and Bara provinces. 


From the district of Fiherenana the aggressive tribe pushed its way 
northwards, crossing the St. Vincent river into Menabe, conquering the 
Antangandro; and from a stratagem they employed in fighting with 
the latter the country is said to have received its name. According to 
tradition an enormous red bull was hidden by them at night in a trench 
between the two camps, and when the inhabitants advanced to the 
attack, its loud bellowing, proceeding apparently from the ground, 
so terrified them as being a supernatural interference in favour of 
the Sakalava, that the Antangandro retired precipitately, leaving the 
country open to the victorious progress of Andriandahifotsy. This 
tradition seems to have some connection with a practice still kept 
up in Menabe, by which a red bullock is only killed for food in case 
of absolute necessity, and then it is not slaughtered in the ordinary 
manner, but with all the forms made use of when sacrificing animals. 

Amongst the Sakalava, and the southern tribes, generally, there has 
existed, and perhaps still exists, a curious custom with regard to the 
names of their chiefs. After their death they are no longer known 
by the name they bore while living, but a new name is given to them, 
it being regarded, so says Drury, as a crime to mention them by their 
first name, which then becomes /ady, i.e. tabooed or sacred. Andrian- 
dahifotsy accordingly was known after his death by the name of 
Andriandahinarfvo; and it may be remarked that almost all these 
posthumous names ended in arivo (thousand), denoting that their 
possessors were ‘feared by’—or ‘loved by’—or ‘regretted by thousands,’ 
ive. of their subjects. 

The son of Lahifotsy, known afterwards by his posthumous name 
of Andriamanétiarivo, carried on the same aggressive policy as his 
father; and, in order to prevent any division of authority, sent away 
his younger brother towards the north, after furnishing him with 
a number of armed followers. It is a curious parallel to the policy 
pursued in the following century by the Hova sovereign Radama I. 
to strengthen his power, that the Sakalava chief gained considerable 
advantages over his enemies by his friendship with foreigners. The 
port of Morondava was at that time frequented both by pirates and 
slavers, and from these Andriamanetiarivo obtained both arms and 
ammunition in exchange for cattle and slaves, and thus gained an 
incontestible superiority over his neighbours. Besides this, the security 
which a strong, although despotic, government gave to society induced 
numbers of the surrounding people to come and put themselves under 
the great chief's authority, since they found there that protection 
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their own chiefs could no longer, give, and also abundance of food, 
which their own country, ravaged by war, could not afford them. It is 
also worthy of notice that, previous to the period now under considera- 
tion, the Hova, then known under the name of Amboalambo, were 
somewhat more powerful than the Sakalava; but the latter, benefiting 
by the arms they had obtained from the Europeans, soon established 
their own supremacy. The Hova were then merely an interior tribe, 
inhabiting a comparatively sterile part of the country, and they were 
obliged to submit and pay tribute to the king of Menabe ; and thus they 
remained for about a century, until they, in their turn, obtained the 
assistance of Europeans, turned the tables upon their conquerors, and 
made the Sakalava tributary to themselves. 

Andriamanetiarivo died at an advanced age, after a very long reign, 
during which his subjects enjoyed abundance and security, so that he 
gained their warm affection and was regarded as the chief benefactor 
of his country. There seems little doubt that this chief is identical with 
the one named by Drury ‘Ratrimanongarivo,’ the latter being the name 
under which he was known while still living. The succeeding sovereigns 
were the following :— 


Name while living. Posthumous name. 
? Andriandahinarivo 
Raimésa Andriamandionarivo 
Tsitohanva ? Andriamitokiarivo 
? Andriamahontiarivo 
Mikala Andrianitséanarivo 


The reigns of the above-mentioned chiefs were distinguished by no 
events sufficiently important for tradition to preserve, except that, during 
the reign of the second one, the chiefs of Menabe and Fiherenana made 
an attack upon the Zafimanély, a tribe to the east of Fiherenana. 
A quarrel, however, arose among the allies about the division of the 
spoil, but eventually their differences were settled by a blood-covenant 
between the two chiefs, which had the effect of producing a lasting 
peace and friendship between their peoples. 

But while Andriamanetiarivo was consolidating his power in the 
southern portion of the western side of Madagascar, the brother whom 
he had sent to the north was, by an uninterrupted series of conquests, 
laying the foundations of anew Sakalava kingdom. When apprised of his 
brother’s success, the king of Menabe sent an embassy to congratulate 
him and to conclude a treaty of friendship; and by this treaty the two 
brothers divided between themselves the sovereignty of the province 
which separated their dominions. 

Among the tribes which were first conquered and then absorbed by 
the northern Sakalava kingdom, afterwards known as that of Iboina, 


were the Vazimba, doubtless the remnant of those aboriginal inhabitants | 
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of Imérina who were driven out by the Hova in the days of Andrfama- 
nélo. They are said by M. Guillain to be still found inhabiting the 
region between the rivers Mania and Manambdlo. The various tribes 
of the western coast, whose names it would be tedious here to enumerate, 
were successively overcome by the Iboina chief Andrfamandisoarfvo, 
who at last reached the Antankara, the inhabitants of the northernmost 
extremity of the island. Finding at last, like another Alexander, nothing 
further to conquer, in that direction at least, he returned southwards 
and fixed his residence on the Bay of Bémbatdka, not far from the spot 
where Mojanga was subsequently founded. The boundary-line between 
the two Sakalava kingdoms was the river Ondra, whose mouth is about 
70 miles south of the bold headland of Cape St. Andrew. 


For some little time the Arab colonies on the north-west coast 
preserved their independence of the Sakalava power, but they were 
gradually overcome by a mixture of force and diplomacy. A grand- 
daughter of the Sakalava chief was married to their sultan, and thus 
the Mohammedan element in the country was conciliated, and the 
advantages which the commercial habits of the Talaotra (Arabs) brought 
to the kingdom were retained. 

Andriamandisoarivo died after reigning 30 years. His memory 
became the object of a real worship by the people; his name was 
honoured in all political and religious ceremonies, and his spirit invoked 
on all occasions touching the interests of the nation. At his death the 
kingdom of Iboina, which had then only had a few years of existence, 
reckoned among its tributaries the most important tribes of the island, 
including the Antandrona, the Bezanozano, the Sihanaka, the Manéndy, 
and the Hova. 

During the reign of one of the successors of Andriamandisoarivo a 
revolt of the Sihanaka, and then of the Antankara, took place, but both 
were speedily put an end to by the vigorous action of the Sakalava king. 
At the same period also the town of Mojanga was founded, and soon 
became the seat of an extensive trade. The want of a male heir led, 
on the death of Andriamdngaraha (1774), to a modification of old 
customs, so that three queens were successively sovereigns of Iboina ; 
and this fact led to a further revolt of several of the tributary people. 

During the reign of Ravahiny, who was the third of these queens of Iboi- 
na, lambéasalama, afterwards known as Andrfanampdinimérina (father of 
Radama I.), was just commencing that consolidation of his power which 
made him master of Imamo and Vonizéngo, as well as other parts of 
Imerina, and afterwards of other central provinces of the island. He 
wisely made friends with the Sakalava queen, so much so that she 
assisted him by sending troops to help in overcoming his neighbours. 
He accordingly shewed great respect for Ravahiny, and at her death 
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sent red /amba and money to be placed in her tomb, as well as 400 head 
of cattle for the funeral ceremonies, and an embassy of 1200 men to 
represent him on the occasion. This was the last act of homage 
rendered by the Hova chiefs to the sovereigns of Iboina. 

During Ravahiny’s reign were commenced those marauding expe- 
ditions which were carried on for many years by the Sakalava against 
the Comoro Islands; and during the same period the town and 
commerce of Mojanga were greatly increased. A large fleet of Arab 
dhows were actively engaged in exchanging the products of Madagascar, 
chiefly cattle and slaves, for the manufactures of Arabia and eastern 
Africa ; large vessels brought Indian stuffs from Surat and Cutch; and 
European slavers found it a convenient port for procuring stores and 
provisions. 

It would be tedious to follow minutely the subsequent history of the 
two Sakalava nations as detailed in several chapters of M. Guillain’s 
work ; and it is also unnecessary, since their history from the reigns of 
Mikala, king of Menabe, and of Ravahiny, queen of Iboina, becomes 
intimately connected with the rise of the Hova power in Madagascar ; 
and this portion of the general history of the island has been already 
described in several English works. It will only be necessary here to 
sum up briefly the chief points connected with the rise of the Sakalava 
kingdoms, and then to shew how their power declined and was finally 
superseded by that of the Hova sovereigns. | 

We have seen that a small tribe from the south-western part of 
Madagascar had, through its warlike spirit and intrepid leaders, made 
itself in a very few years master of the entire western side of the island; 
and that the founders of the two kingdoms of Menabe and Iboina were 
both of the same family. From that time until the present day the 
western tribes have all been popularly known as ‘Sakalava,’ having 
received the name of their conquerors, although they still retain also 
their original tribal names. These Sakalava kingdoms endured in their 
full power for about a hundred years; their government was absolute, 
and the monarchy hereditary; and there was a class of feudal chiefs 
holding their land from the sovereign and forming an order of nobles. 

Towards the commencement of the present century, however, the 
supreme power in both the Sakalava kingdoms fell into hands much 
less vigorous and capable than those by which they were founded. 
Several of the tribes tributary to Iboina, particularly the Antankara, 
rebelled ; there were internal dissensions and revolts; and _ finally, 
troops were sent into the country by the Hova chief, Andrianampoina, 
to demand the delivery of certain chiefs of the Manendy who had 
taken refuge in the Sakalava territory. This was a significant indication 
of the decline of the Sakalava power and the growing importance of the 
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Hova, and was the first of those invasions by their soldiers of the 
western province which resulted in their final absorption into the 
kingdom founded by Andrianampoina and Radama. It is true that this 
first incursion of the Hova was repulsed, but it had an important moral 
effect as shewing that there was now another tribe daring enough to 
dispute the supremacy of the Sakalava. 

Leaving for a time the northern kingdom of Iboina, the Hova king 
Andrianampoina found a plausible pretext for interference with the 
affairs of the southern kingdom of Menabe. His niece Rabddo was one 
of the wives of the Sakalava king Mikala, and, on the occasion of a 
disagreement between her and her husband, the Hova chieftain was 
appealed to by his niece to interfere. He accordingly marched troops 
into Menabe (in 1811 or 1812), but Mikala dying in the meantime, the 
Hova troops were recalled after receiving a present of cattle from 
Rabodo. 


Further pretext for interference was not long wanting, for, growing 
strong by his numerous conquests, Radama, who had meanwhile (in 
1813) succeeded his father, sent an embassy requiring Ramitrdha, king 
of Menabe, to acknowledge his supremacy, or, in Malagasy fashion, 
to declare himself to be Radama’s son. But the Sakalava chief replied : 
‘“‘Radama’s father obeyed my father ; how then can I submit to Radama °” 
After several other ineffectual attempts to gain his end by diplomacy, 
Radama sent a war expedition from Imerina in 1820. After a drawn 
battle the Hova retired and, fearing further resistance, returned to 
Imerina. In the following year a much larger and more carefully 
equipped force was sent from Imerina, but the wily Sakalava avoided a 
direct conflict. Knowing well their own country, they harassed their 
enemy by incessant attacks; fever and dysentery caused terrible loss 
in the invading ranks; numbers died by famine; and the miserable 
remnant of the army returned disheartened to Imerina amidst general 
mourning for the losses the country had sustained. . 

But Radama never for a moment abandoned his purpose of over- 
coming the Sakalava. The severe reverses he had sustained only acted 
as lessons to shew him in what respects his measures had been faulty, 
and with irrepressible energy he immediately set himself to stir up the 
martial ardour of his people and to remedy the defects of his previous 
attempts. A body of 13,000 men were constantly drilled during the 
rainy season, and in the following year a much better disciplined force 
was ready to take the field. The Hova army entered Menabe by way 
of the Betsileo country and, after a vigorous resistance, captured the 
strong position of Midéngy. The Sakalava, however, followed the same 
tactics as on the previous invasion of their territory, and the Hova could 
do little more than burn and destroy their villages. Want of food began 
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to cause serious difficulty to the invading troops, but at this juncture 
policy came to the aid of Radama. It was suggested to him to marry 
Rasalimo, the daughter of Ramitraha, king of Menabe, and then by a 
family alliance quietly lead him to acknowledge Radama’s supremacy. 
This advice was taken, and the marriage was concluded; peace was 
restored, and ¢he Hova king returned to Imerina with his new wife, a 
large number of Sakalava chiefs accompanying her as an escort. These, 
on their arrival at Antananarivo, were treated with marked respect, and 
shewn all the new and curious things introduced by European workmen 
and then in course of manufacture. On their departure these chiefs 
were entrusted with numerous presents for their sovereign ; and Radama, 
with laudable anxiety for their advancement in civilization, sent with 
them several carpenters and blacksmiths with their tools, and also gave 
them a quantity of seeds and plants not known in the western part of 
the island. But a significant proof of the Sakalava inferiority to the 
Hova was given in the fact that, after taking these gifts some distance, 
they threw them away by the road side, in careless ignorance of their 
value, saying: ‘‘What use can these seeds and plants be to us? we 
have plenty in our own country.” 


But it will be asked, what were the inhabitants of the northern 
kingdom of Iboina doing while their neighbours were invaded in the 
south ? They made the grave mistake of allowing their common enemy 
to attack their friends in Menabe, and to enter their territory during 
three successive years, without giving them the slightest assistance. 
More than this, their king Andriantsoly, who succeeded to the power in 
1822, had, through the influence of the Talaotra chief, become a Moham- 
medan, and had thus caused much discontent among his Sakalava 
subjects and alienated their affection from himself. It is far from 
unlikely that, had the people of Iboina come to the aid of their 
friends in Menabe, the Hova would have been unable to resist their 
combined forces, and the conquest of the Sakalava country would have 
been postponed for an indefinite period. But, with a total want of 
political foresight, each kingdom allowed the other to fight by itself; and 
thus they were successively overcome in detail by the Hova chieftains. 

In the early part of 1822 an embassy was sent from the Iboina chief 
to Radama, in order to confer with him as to certain proposals of 
friendship and alliance made by an English naval captain on behalf of 
the Mauritius government; but the ambassadors were startled by 
Radama’s uncompromising claim to supremacy over their own sovereign ; 
and, in short, they left with an ultimatum from Radama giving him the 
alternative of submission, or war. 


The Sakalava were still, individually considered, as brave and warlike 


in spirit as in the time when their fathers had made themselves masters 
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of so large a part of the island; but they had become disorganized by 
internal jealousy and divisions, they had not advanced a single step in 
civilization or in the methods of disciplined warfare, while the Hova, 
with at least equal intelligence, were well trained, were thoroughly 
united, and above all, were led by a sovereign of most enlightened views, 
of the strongest will, and of indomitable perseverance. The issue of a 
conflict between the two could not therefore be doubtful, when Ratan 
and Andriantsoly the renegade should come into collision. 


Towards the end of 1823, while Radama was still engaged in the re- 
duction of the Antankara, he sent messages to most of the tribes tributary 
to the kingdom of Iboina requiring them to submit to his supremacy 
within six months from that date. And in the spring of 1824, having 
gained no satisfaction from negociation, he made the necessary 
preparation for an expedition into Iboina. Radama was accompanied 
by Mr. Hastie, the English agent, who made every effort to avoid 
bloodshed by bringing about peaceable submission to the Hova authority. 
But the country was found perfectly unprepared to resist invasion; the 
king took refuge in one of the small neighbouring islands; and the only 
show of resistance was given by the Arab governor of Mojanga, who, 
after being warned of his folly in attempting to oppose the Hova force, 
was put to death, and the Arab population speedily declared themselves 
subjects of Radama. The town of Mahitsdnandava, where the Iboina 
king had his residence, was occupied without any opposition, and the 
sacred relics of his ancestors were found undisturbed. Without striking 
a blow, therefore, the Hova king found no one to oppose his claim to be 
the supreme ruler of the Sakalava country. 


Radama was, however, at the same time aware that, until Andriantsoly 
and the principal chiefs had made their submission, a serious reaction 
might be organized as soon as the invading troops were withdrawn. He 
therefore sent a body of soldiers to the north of the Bétsibéka, and 
another to the south of the river; and, by the careful management of 
Mr. Hastie, the Iboina king was induced to come and meet Radama. 
His naive simplicity of manners and want of all address appeared in 
striking contrast with the easy politeness and affability of Radama, and 
caused some astonishment, not to say amusement, to the spectators of 
the interview; but it was so far satisfactory that Andriantsoly was 
confirmed in some of his hereditary honours as chief, yet still acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Hova sovereign. He was, however, only 
allowed a nominal authority over his former subjects, and was in fact 
placed under the tutelage of the governor of Mojanga. Having left 
small garrisons in the conquered territory, Radama made haste to return 
with his army to Imerina ; for fever had made fearful inroads among his 
troops, and nearly 6000 of them were incapable of service. Returning 
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by way of the country occupied by, the Manendy, and punishing them 
for their hostility, Radama reached his capital in safety, having thus 
reduced the greater part of the western side of the island to his 
authority. 

The Hova did not, however, remain long in peaceable possession of 
power over the country they had overrun. In the following year (1825) 
a serious insurrection broke out simultaneously in both the conquered 
provinces ; some of the Hova forts were surprised, and Mojanga, where 
their chief garrison was placed, was besieged, and the Sakalava town 
was destroyed. But the Hova were soon reinforced by troops from 
Imerina, and were, though with difficulty, enabled to hold their ground ; 
a large body of the Arab population left Madagascar and sailed, some 
for the Comoro Islands, and others for Zanzibar and various parts of the 
African coast ; while others joined the fortunes of Andriantsoly, who 
fled towards the north and took up a position at Andérontsanga, where he 
was soon attacked by land, while a flotilla was sent from Mojanga to 
operate by sea. Narrowly eluding capture, Andriantsoly escaped to 
Mayotta, and afterwards was followed by most of the Talaotra who had 
aided him in his resistance to the Hova. This fact practically put an 
end tothe insurrection in Iboina; a queen was chosen by the chiefs as 
successor to Andriantsoly; and this queen, giving no trouble to the 
Hova, was allowed by them to retain some authority over her subjects. 

In Menabe the insurrection was put down by negociation with Rami- 
traha, the Sakalava chief, Radama sending his wife Rasalimo to persuade 
her father to submit to his authority. In 1827 the attention of Radama 
was required on the eastern side of the island, where symptoms of 
rebellion had shewed themselves at different points among the Sihanaka 
and the Betsimisaraka; the Hova army was at the same time occupied 
in the south in reducing the inhabitants of the Vangaindrano province, 
where they encountered a formidable resistance. 


Such was the state of the Sakalava country in the year 1828, when an 
event took place which completely changed the position of things in 
Madagascar, and had a most important influence upon the history of the 
country for many years: this was the death of Radama on July 27th of 
that year. As M. Guillain well remarks: ‘The death of this prince, 
still in the flower of his age, was a serious calamity for his people, and 
the subject of profound regret to all who were interested in the civiliza- 
tion of Madagascar. His reign was marked by events which give him 
an important place in the history of that country : the suppression of the 
slave trade, the establishment of a national system of education, the 
encouragement of Christianity in the very heart of the country, the 
conquest of almost the entire island, the organization of an army 
regularly disciplined on a European model, the adoption of characters 
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for writing the Malagasy language, the introduction of printing into 
Antananarivo, as well as of a number of European workmen ;—these are 
facts which leave a special imprint upon that period, and cause one deeply 
to deplore that a monarch under whose reign they were effected was so 
prematurely removed from the civilizing mission which he accomplished 
with so much intelligence and resolution.” 


A very few words only will complete all that it is necessary to say here 
as to the subsequent history of the Sakalava people. 


The early part of the reign of Radama’s successor was marked by 
disturbance and revolt in many parts of the provinces recently conquered 
by the Hova; and the Sakalava were not slow to rebel against their 
masters. But all their efforts were fruitless against the disciplined forces 
of the Hova, and at last they were wearied out by the cruelties often 
practised by the invading armies. After having sought the aid of the 
Sultan of Muscat, who madea slight attempt to assist them, the Sakalava 
of Iboina retreated in May 1839 to the neighbouring island of Nosibé. 
Here, in the autumn of the same year, the arrival of a French vessel-of- 
war induced them to seek the aid of the French government of Bourbon ; 
and the latter were not at all unwilling to listen to the overtures made to 
them. Having lost their possessions on the east coast of the island, the 
French were only too glad of some pretext for establishing themselves 
on the north-west coast; and eventually the queen of Iboina made a 
treaty with the envoy of the Bourbon government, by which she 
and her chiefs ceded their territory to France, and called themselves 
thenceforth subjects of its king. This convention was made in July 
1840, and on May sth of the following year formal possession of the 
island of Nosibe was taken by the French, and their authority established 
at Hellville, the chief town of the island. From that date Nosibe has 
remained in their hands, and in virtue of their treaty they still lay claim 
to territory on the mainland, although hitherto no attempt has been 
made to occupy it.* 

For some years past the Sakalava appear to have quietly acquiesced 
in Hova domination. Once or twice disturbances have occurred, as at 
the death of Radama II. in 1863, and again in 1873. But the Hova 
authority seems to be slight over a great portion of the western coast, 
except in the neighbourhood of their chief forts, Anorontsdnga, Mojanga, 
Marovoay, Morondava, Midongy, Mahabo, Manja, and other places. 
South of the last named fort they appear indeed to have no authority, 
and from M. Grandidier’s account the petty chiefs of the south-western 











* It will be remembered that these lines were written before the recently revived claims of 
the French to the north-west territory were put forward and made a pretext for the war which 
has now (April 1885) been going on for nearly two years.—ED. (J.S.) 

+ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie ; Aott 1871; p. 86. 
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portion of the island seem perfectly independent and continually at 
war with each other. Judging from what he has stated, and»from Mr, 
Richardson’s experience among the Vezo chiefs,* it would be a decided 
gain to civilization if the Hova power were extended completely along 
the western coast ; and now that enlightened views and upright) princi- 
ples are gaining power among the supreme authorities of the country, 
it would be a blessing to the people if their numerous tyrannical and 
warlike chieftains were obliged to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
central government. Under enlightened and upright Hova governors, 
the Sakalava country would recover its prosperity, commerce would be 
opened up, and the vast agricultural resources of the western provinces 
would be developed. And last, but not least, Christianity would be 
introduced, and the people lifted up from their present heathen condition 
into the light and liberty brought by the Gospel of Christ. We still, 
however, need much information about the Sakalava tribes ; and it is in 
the hope that any contribution to a clearer knowledge of them may be 
deemed acceptable, that the foregoing information has been condensed 
from M. Guillain’s voluminous work. 


JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 


REMARKS ON THE METEOROLOGY OF ANTANA- 
NARIVO AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


HE object of this paper is not to give a scientific statement of the 
meteorology of Antananarivo and neighbourhood, the result of 
constant and systematic registrations, but simply to make a few remarks 
of a general and somewhat desultory nature, which may possibly be of 
interest to those desiring to know what kind of weather is prevalent 
here in Imérina, and of service to such as may wish to make the 
meteorology of Antananarivo and its neighbourhood the subject of more 
particular study. 

Several missionaries in the Capital are now registering the daily rain- 
fall, and Mr. Pool has for some time been in the habit of recording the 
daily temperature and barometrical pressure of the atmosphere as well, 
though hitherto he has only had the aneroid for giving the latter. It 
would be of great service for the purpose of accurately recording the 





* See p. 398. 
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rain-fall, if the missionaries, say at Ambéhimanga, Tsiafahy, and Isoavi- 
na, possessed rain-gauges, and would take \the trouble of making a 
record once a day of the amount of precipitation.* By comparing the 
amounts registered by each, a correct average would be obtained. This 
is the more necessary in a country like this, inasmuch as nearly the 
whole rain-fall is occasioned by thunder-storms, which are often entirely 
local, so that a heavy storm may be raging in the north of the town, 
and scarcely a drop of rain falling in the south, and wice versd ; and it 
constantly happens that rains are pouring in torrents in every direction 
round the Capital, whilst none whatever reaches us. At present all who 
are recording the rain-fall in Imerina live pretty closely together at 
Faravohitra, so that only an approximate estimate of the annual rain- 
fall of the whole district can be obtained. 


The annual ascertained rain-fall of Antananarivo and Imerina gener- 
ally is far below what, I imagine, is often supposed. People are apt to 
fancy that because Madagascar is an island, by far the greatest extent 
of which is situated within the tropics and subject to tropical thunder- 
storms, often of a severe character, that therefore the rain-fall must be 
of the general tropical character ; and even we who live in the Capital 
are somewhat liable, I suspect, to judge of the general amount from 
the few extremely heavy rains, which, coming on late in the afternoon, 
occasionally last till two or even three o’clock in the morning. These, 
however, are of extremely rare occurrence, scarcely amounting to more 
than half a dozen in the course of the season. The rains are very heavy 
during an ordinary thunder-storm, and these not unfrequently occur 
every afternoon for a week or more in succession; but, as a rule, more 
rain falls during the first hour or so than during all the rest of the 
evening. The highest rain-fall in twenty-four hours, registered by 
Mr. Pool from July rst 1877 to July rst 1878, fell on Feb. 15th and 
was 2°30 inches, and on ordinary occasions in the rainy season the gauge 
registers from less than half an inch to an inch. As a rule too, the 
rains, during the five or six months the wet season lasts, are by no 
means constant. The mornings, except for about a fortnight of the 
season, are invariably fine, often no rain falling until three, four, five, 
or even six o’clock in the evening. Again, after a few days of regular 
nightly rains, generally an interval of fine weather, lasting from three 
days to a week or even more, sets in, during which no rain .whatever 
falls. So that, although the rainy season lasts from the second week 
in November till about the middle of April, that is, for a period 
of five months, only during about two-thirds of the number of days is 








* We should be very glad to see this suggestion carried out, and even extended to 
Tamatave, Mojanga, Fianarantsda, Ambdésitra, Antsirabe, etc. A few pages of the ANNUAL 
could be spared for giving the results in properly tabulated forms,—ED, (G,C,) 
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there any rain-fal] at all; and of these two-thirds, the precipitation is 
comparatively small during by far the greater number of days. A smart 
thunder-storm, lasting from half an hour to an hour, followed by from 
two to three hours of steady rain, is the ordinary state of things, the 
gauge registering, as already stated, not more than from half an inch 
to an inch; though on rare occasions the rain succeeding the thunder 
continues to fall heavily for several hours. On one occasion this year 
it commenced raining a little before seven o’clock in the evening and 
ceased about half-past ten o’clock, during which time more than three 
inches of rain fell. Very occasionally a storm of this kind will continue 
till towards morning, but even then the heaviest rain-fall takes place 
during the first hour or two. According to the late Mr. Cameron, who 
for some years registered the daily rain-fall, the average amount for 
Antananarivo is under 60 inches, at least so he informed me some four 
years ago. The total rain-fall registered by Mr. Pool last year was 54°65 
inches. Now although the rains came somewhat irregularly at the 
beginning of the season, the total rain-fall during the summer months 
must have been quite up to, if not above, the average. This, therefore. 
will agree pretty closely with Mr. Cameron’s estimate. The total 
number of days during the wet season in which there is more or less 
rain is scarcely more than 100, and on many of these not more than 
from one-tenth to a quarter of an inch falls. The wettest months are 
the latter half of December, and January and February. During these 
months we frequently have a week or a fortnight’s rain, with very short 
intervals of sunshine. The mornings then are cloudy; often a drizzly 
rain will fall, and a heavy storm come on in the afternoon or evening, 
and the rain last several hours. Since the rains set in this year we have 
had what may be taken as a fair specimen of the usual November and 
December weather. The rains began on the zoth of November. Since 
then we have had seven days in which no rain at all fell, five in which 
less than a tenth of an inch fell, eight in which more than a tenth 
and less than half an inch fell, and one on which more than three inches 
were registered. 


The annual rain-fall in Imerina (and this will be equally true for 
Vonizéngo, Imamo, Vakinankaratra, and the Bétsiléo) therefore, though 
lying within the tropics, is not higher than in several parts of England. 
For though the annual rain-fall in London and the eastern basin of 
the Thames is only 24 inches, in Cornwall it amounts to 40 inches, 
in the western counties, in the neighbourhood of hills, it rises to 80 or 
even 100 or more inches, whilst near Seathwaite in Cumberland it 
reaches 165 inches. Ofcourse in England the rain-fall is distributed 
throughout the year, whereas here the whole amount, or nearly so, falls 
almost entirely during the five months of summer. If we compare this 
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again with some parts of India, the smallness of the annual fall here 
becomes apparent. In one part of India the annual fall amounts to 
over 550 inches. This, however, is the highest recorded in any part 
of the world. In other parts of India the average is about 150 inches. 
This is nearly three times that of Imerina. I have no doubt, however, 
that on the lowlands on the coast of Madagascar the annual rain- 
fall is quite equal to that of many parts of India, and it is quite certain 
that it very far exceeds that of the central regions of Madagascar. The 
small rain-fall here, compared with that on the coast and with other 
countries similarly situated in the tropics, is undoubtedly caused by the 
elevated situation of the table-land. During all but the hottest season 
of the year, the air, however highly saturated with moisture, as it passes 
over the cool hills towards the central plateau, parts with a great deal 
of its temperature, and precipitates its moisture long before it reaches 
us. Hence during our winter season, extending over nearly seven 
months of the year, it is seldom that any rain whatever occurs. It is 
only during the few hottest months of the year that the air contains 
sufficient moisture on reaching the higher parts of the country to cause 
heavy rains; and even then our south-east or south-south-east winds— 
the coolest of our winds—are invariably dry. In stating that these 
winds are dry, it is necessary, however, to guard against being misun- 
derstood. A steady wind may be blowing—and very often this is the 
case—from the south-east, and heavy rains set in. In such a case, 
however, it will invariably be found that there is an upper westerly 
or northerly current. When both lower and higher currents of air are 
from the south-east, we never get rain. This, I believe, may be said 
without any qualification. I cannot give a better illustration of this 
than by referring to the commencement of the present rainy season. 
We had the preliminary three days’ rain, as usual, early in October. From 
the 13th of October till the zoth of November not a drop more rain 
fell, the wind having set firmly in the south-east, shifting occasion- 
ally a trifle more to the south or the east, but the variation being 
seldom more than a point or two of the compass either way. On the 
15th of November, however, it moved to east-north-east for a few 
hours, but soon got back again to the south-east. On the 16th it was 
still in the south-east. On the 17th it showed signs of change by 
shifting somewhat, and cumulo-stratus clouds were moving from the 
south-west and east during the afternoon. On the 18th the wind 
was full east, and the clouds still of the cumulo-stratus kind. On 
the 19th it was back again in the south-east, but at sunset heavy clouds 
were working around the western horizon with a little distant lightning. 
On the morning of the zoth, as soon as I got up, I noticed that the 
wind was blowing steadily from the west for the first time since the 
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rains which fell early in October. Light clouds were also sailing along 
quietly from the west. I felt certain that the rains were about to set 
in. Nor was I mistaken. Soon after noon thick dark clouds began 
to gather around the west and south-west. As the afternoon advanced, 
the distant thunder began to make itself heard, and heavy rains could 
be seen falling on the hills across the rice valley. A little before 4 
o’clock the wind shifted to the south-east again, and thick clouds had 
set in all round, the lower strata coming from the south-east, but the 
higher working in various directions. At sunset the rain fairly com- 
menced to fall, and continued for about a couple of hours, and nearly 
an inch of rain was registered by Mr. Wilson. So long therefore as the 
wind kept fairly to the south-east no rain whatever fell. Very soon 
afterwards it began to shift backwards and forwards, and on the same 
day that a west wind set in both in the higher and lower regions of the 
atmosphere the rainy season commenced. 

Nor do we, as a rule, get rain from clouds, however black and 
threatening, which rise in the south-east and continue to advance from 
that direction. Should they, however, pass round by the south or south- 
west, and then gather and advance towards the Capital, a very heavy’ 
storm may be expected. The heavy rain of the rst of December of this 
year advanced in this way. Beginning in the south-east, it passed 
round to the south and south-west, then advanced, following very much 
the course of the hills bordering the west of the rice valley, gathering 
breadth and depth as it passed along, until, a little before seven in the 
evening, it came upon us from the west; and in a little over three 
hours 3°45 inches, according to Mr. Pool, and 3°13 inches, according 
to Mr. Wilson, of rain fell, being the heaviest rain that has continued 
to fall for three successive hours for several years. On the contrary, 
clouds gathering in the south-west and working round by the south or 
south-east seldom result in more than a few drops of rain, however 
vivid the lightning and threatening the state of the sky. As a rule then, 
our heaviest storms of rain reach us from a westerly direction, and those 
rising from the eastern horizon with a clear western sky scarcely ever 
result in heavy rains in the Capital, although they may approach to 
within a very short distance from the foot of the hill. 

During the time of our heaviest rains water-spouts are said to occur, 
but I confess that I have never seen one, although I am accustomed to 
watch the approach of storms whenever I have the opportunity. There 
is, however, the testimony of Europeans* that they do occur, as also the 
native name (rambon-danitra, ‘tail of heaven’) indicating the same thing. 
A watch for them is also kept by the natives during the season they are 
likely to appear, and a charge of gunpowder is occasionally fired from 
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a cannon to disperse them. What, however, is often put down to the 
bursting of a water-spout, has, I fancy, no connection with any thing 
of the kind. They must be of extremely rare occurrence ; but every 
rainy season we are subject now and again to an exceedingly fierce gale 
of wind preceding a violent thunder-storm accompanied by heavy hail 
and rain. These heavy blasts of wind are never of long duration, 
lasting seldom longer than about ten minutes, but while they continue, 
they seem as though they would carry every thing before them. 
Occasionally they disperse the threatened rain altogether, but often 
they are accompanied and followed by a heavy down-pour, deluging the 
town with water, while there is scarcely a house whose roof does not 
leak more or less. It is a grand sight to watch the approach of these 
storms. In front of them there is a long horizontal roll of dark cloud 
followed by a smooth bluish-black background. The lightning darts 
about with dazzling brightness, followed by long peals of rolling or 
crackling thunder. As the storm advances, the long roll of cloud 
changes its shape, while tattered shreds are torn away and scattered 
abroad in fleecy fragments. It advances with steady and rapid speed, 
and, as it reaches the town, lays hold of the thatch of the houses, lifts it 
up, or tears it off, threatening destruction to everything in its way; 
while the heavy roll of the thunder is deadened by the fierce blasts of 
the wind and the roar of the hail and rain, like the ‘‘voice of. many 
waters.” While it lasts it is fearful; fortunately a few minutes suffice, 
and, as a rule, it is confined to a very small area, passing over one end 
of the town and probably leaving the other end entirely untouched. 
It was such a gale as this which some years ago laid the new church at 
Manjakaray in ruins ; which nearly unroofed my own house a year ago; 
which a few months later completely stripped a house at Faravohitra ; 
and which, I imagine, has this year alarmed our friend Mr. Brockway 
at Ambositra and threatened to leave him in a roofless house. These, 
however, are not water-spouts. They are sharp gales of a local 
character and of short duration. They are occasioned by the sudden 
cooling of hot air by heavy and sudden falis of hail and rain. The air 
being suddenly cooled down from a very high to a low temperature 
contracts rapidly and rushes forward towards the warmer and lighter air 
in advance. Forced along by the high pressure of the storm behind, 
it advances at a fearful rate, carrying destruction to whatever opposes 
its march and is not sufficiently strong to resist its pressure. Such 
gales, lasting for a few hours instead of a few minutes, would do 
incalculable mischief; as it is, they not unfrequently do considerable 
damage to the native houses. 


The rainy season commences with a good deal of regularity about 
the second week in November. It is preceded by rains in the early 
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part of October, which seldom last more than parts of three days, a 
thunder-storm coming on each afternoon or evening. For a few 
evenings afterwards the clouds collect in the west about sunset, but 
they get less and less each evening, until nothing more than a dense 
mist on the horizon remains. From then until the first or second week 
in November the wind sets steadily from the south-east, and no further 
signs of rain appear. I only remember one exception to this rule. 
In 1863 the early October rains, instead of lasting merely. three days, 
continued for several successive afternoons, and it seemed as if the rainy 
season had fairly set in in October instead of in November. 


I have said that the rainy season commences at the end of the first 
or second week of November with very considerable regularity. It is, 
however, seldom that the rains fairly set in for good before the end of 
the second week. An occasional thunder-storm, however, may take 
place towards the latter part of October; and one of the heaviest rains 
I ever witnessed occurred on the 29th of October 1869. The Queen 
had been on a visit to Fianarantsoa in the Betsileo country, and had 
returned and encamped, with her well-nigh 20,000 followers, in the plain 
of Imahamasina, their numerous tents reminding one very much of the 
pictures of the Children of Israel encamped in the wilderness. In the 
evening a heavy thunder-storm came on, fairly deluging the encampment 
with rain, which was said to have stood three or four inches deep in 
many of the tents. I have known other occasions when heavy storms 
have come on about that time of the year, but these are only rare 
occurrences. On the other hand, it scarcely ever happens that the rains 
are later than the end of the second, or the beginning of the third, week 
in November. The exceptions that I remember are very few. In 1862, 
the year of the re-establishment of the mission in Madagascar, the rains 
did not set in till the second week in December, and a great deal of rice 
was destroyed by the long drought. Radadma II. had come to the 
throne in the August of the preceding year, and had recalled the mis- 
sionaries to Antananarivo. In the dry season of the following year, 
Mr. Ellis and a few others arrived at the Capital and commenced their 
labours. There was a very strong heathen party bitterly opposed to 
Christianity still existing in the town. Radama, in recalling the mission- 
~ aries, had also allowed the pigs, which were supposed objects of dislike 
to the idols, to be brought back to the town. As the rains did not come 
at their appointed time, and the rice was suffering much from the want 
of water, the mischief was attributed to the return of the pigs and the 
missionaries, though I am not certain that the latter had not to bear the 
greater part of the blame. However, early in December the desired 
rains came, and a very fair rice crop was gathered in at the close of 
the season. Two or three years afterwards the rains kept off till the 
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end of November, and the rice again suffered considerably. The only 
other occasion in which I remember the rains to have been beyond 
their usual time was in 1876. We had rains on several occasions in 
October, and there seemed a prospect of the regular rains setting 
in earlier than usual. After some time, however, the weather settled 
down for dry. The wind seemed immovably fixed in the _ south- 
east, and no further change occurred until the 25th of December. 
In the meantime the rice had suffered greatly, and the prices had risen 
to that of times of famine. Only on one occasion in the memory of the 
people had rice been so dear, and that occurred many years ago in 
the time, if I am rightly informed, of Ranavalona I. ‘The Queen and 
Prime Minister purchased stores of rice and sold it at a cheap rate 
in the market to prevent the poorer people from starving. Had the 
rains kept off much longer, a famine must have been the consequence, 
and very great suffering inflicted upon the people. Fortunately on 
Christmas Day the rains set in and continued to fall in their usual way. 
The rice speedily recovered, the second crop proved a fair one, though 
late in the year, and the prices soon came down to about their normal 
rates. ‘This year the rains were about a week beyond their usual time, 
and, as the heat had been unusually great in the latter part of October 
and the early part of November, a great deal of the young rice died in 
consequence. On the zoth of November, however, the rains set in 
and have continued ever since, so that there seems a good prospect of a 
fair crop of the later rice, though the earlier crops will be deficient. 


A great deal lately has been said and written about the influence of 
sun spots upon the state of the weather, and authorities seem very 
much at variance on the subject. Not many weeks ago I read an 
article in one of our popular magazines, in which the writer assumed 
as an established fact that there was such a connection, and went on to 
shew that the famines in India, the fearful hurricanes devastating 
several parts of the world, and making dreadful havoc in our shipping 
and loss of life among our sailors, could all be traced to the spots in the 
sun. It is well known that Dr. Meldrum, of Mauritius, who has paid 
great attention to the subject, and who has had exceptional advantages 
for studying it, especially in connection with.the cyclones which occur 
so frequently in the Indian Ocean, has*come to this conclusion. One 
would naturally suppose that, if such a connection exists, it would not be 
confined to any one part of the world, but would affect to a greater or 
less extent every part. Now as far as the interior of Madagascar is 
concerned, what has been already said will shew that the seasons are 
exceedingly similar, and are consequently very little, if at all, affected 
by either the maximum or minimum number of sun spots. This year, 
which is that of minimum number of spots, has been so far like its 
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predecessors that, although the rains were about a week late in setting 
in, they have continued in the ordinary fashion with no appreciable 
difference whatever. 


Madagascar is remarkably free from hurricanes, considering its 
position in the Indian Ocean, where they prevail with such violence 
during the summer months, and are so frequent as to render unsafe the 
ordinary traffic between Mauritius and Madagascar by sailing vessels, so 
that between the end of November and the early part of March, only now 
and then will a ship venture the passage. These hurricanes, which blow 
so fiercely at Mauritius, which is only distant about five hundred miles, 
either miss Madagascar altogether, or only sweep along the coast and 
extend a few miles inland. During the last seventeen years there have not 
been more than two or three severe gales of any duration, and none of 
these have lasted with any severity more than twelve or sixteen hours. 
About fourteen years ago there was a sharp storm from the north-east, 
which came on in the night and lasted throughout the following day, 
stripping a portion of the roof of the church at Ambdhipdétsy, and 
threatening to lay the whole in ruins. By timely help, however, the 
building was saved. Many other houses both in town and country 
suffered severely during the short time the gale lasted. Some six or 
seven years ago another storm blew with great violence, and did 
considerable mischief along the east coast. But the heaviest storm that 
has been known for many years in the central part of Madagascar 
occurred on the morning of Monday, the 21st.of February, 1876. On 
the Sunday previous there had been a strong wind blowing from the 
south-west, and towards the latter part of the day the clouds, which were 
of the nimbus kind, had assumed a dull leaden tint. During the night 
the wind steadily increased from the south-west and west, till it blew 
quite a gale. About four or five o’clock in the morning it had reached 
its maximum strength. At day-break it was necessary to secure the 
windows and tie down the roof. Many houses were partially unroofed, 
and several of the Europeans had the rain in through the gaps which 
the wind had made, and which washed down their ceilings, covering 
their floors with mud and slush. A large number of Malagasy houses 
were greatly damaged and some blown down. ‘The river watering the 
rice valley burst its banks, doing considerable damage to the rice. 
Between here and Fianarantsoa the storm raged with terrible fury, and 
a great deal of mischief was done. In the forests large trees, which had 
stood for ages, were broken down, or torn up by their roots. While it 
lasted it was fierce. But by 10 o’clock in the morning it had begun to 
abate somewhat, and soon afterwards the wind shifted to the north-west, 
and died out about noon, though the rain continued to fall during the 
rest of the day. The people said it was the heaviest gale of wind ever ~ 
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remembered here. This then was quite unusual, and though exceedingly 
violent while it lasted, was of comparatively short duration, not lasting 
during its greatest strength more than six or seven hours; and even 
then, I imagine, it was of far less violence than the hurricanes which so 
frequently visit Mauritius. These gales, if they happen at all, occur 
during the rainy season, and almost invariably in the months of January 
or February. 


The dry season commences, as a rule, about the middle of April, and 
lasts until about the second week or middle of November. During this 
period the south-east trade-winds prevail, not only here in Imerina, but 
throughout the country. In the central parts of Madagascar they 
continue to blow during the whole of the winter months with scarcely 
any interruption. These winds are extremely cold and piercing in June, 
July, and August, also occasionally for a few days in September and 
October. During the former months they are often accompanied by a 
cold misty kind of rain, called by the natives évzka, and are very much 
like what we often call a ‘Scotch mist.’ They wet the surface of the 
ground, but are not sufficient to penetrate beneath. A fire at this time 
of the year in our houses is very acceptable, and is almost a necessity, 
whilst the warmest clothing is required by all Europeans. To the poorer 
natives, with only their thin /émda to cover them, and no fires beyond 
such as they can procure by using grass as fuel, it is extremely trying. 
The climate is rendered much colder by the entire absence of forests 
along the central and western portion of the table-land. The bleak, 
wild, and miserable looking hills of Imerina, which during the rainy 
season scarcely get clothed with even a semblance of green, rapidly 
radiate their heat into space directly the sun loses its power, rendering 
Imerina anything but a congenial place to live in during the winter 
months. The rarity of the air, and the consequent deficiency of the oxygen 
inhaled by the lungs, together with the cutting south-east winds, make 
the winter season almost more trying to European constitutions than 
the more severe heat of summer. No doubt, if the Government would 
order the planting of trees in Imerina, the climate might be greatly 
modified, and these bare, barren, and dreary looking hills be rendered 
fruitful, and the cold of winter moderated. Instead of six months or 
more of dry weather, varied by the cold soaking mists already referred 
to, it is certain that steady rains would fall at intervals during the winter 
season, and the land yield freely two crops a year where it now yields 
only one. We have but to go 25 or 30 miles to the east, where forests 
exist, to find at the same elevation quite a different climate. The cold 
of winter is less, and sufficient rain falls to render the land fruitful all 
the year round. Instead, however, of planting trees, the forests are being 
destroyed wholesale year by year by the thoughtlessness of the natives. 
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During the hottest part of the dry season charcoal-burners and others 
set on fire the forests, which blaze away for days, destroying scores of 
acres of good forest; and so year by year the open country is being 
extended, and the distance of the forests from Antananarivo, on which 
the inhabitants of the Capital and neighbourhood depend for building 
material and fuel, is increasing. Even now all but the richer people are 
obliged to make their fires and cook their food with coarse grass all the 
year round, except during the few weeks the rice straw lasts after the 
threshing of the crops. 


Often in July or August there is a change of wind for a few days from 
a south-easterly to a westerly one, and resulting in a thunder-storm or 
two with a moderate fall of rain. Occasionally also the same occurs in_ 
September, and almost invariably this is the case between the begin- 
ning and the end of the second week in October; but the wind almost 
immediately afterwards returns to its old quarter in the south-east. 
These south-east winds, which are so cold and misty in midwinter, are 
generally hot and dry during part of September and nearly the whole of 
October. .The hottest day this year was on the 18th of October, when 
the thermometer stood at 89° in the shade, and while the south-east 
wind, charged with a blue dry mist, was blowing. This is the time of 
the year when the air contains its least amount of moisture. At this 
period the ground becomes parched, the grass is scorched up, and 
almost everything, except shrubs and trees with deep roots, withers and 
dies. Sickness also is very prevalent, and chest complaints often abound. 
A few stray clouds may be seen here and there in the middle of the day, 
but in the mornings, evenings, and nights, the sky is clear and bright, 
and glitters with all the beauty of the southern firmament. As October 
advances, however, and the heat increases, a dry blue mist sets in, 
especially towards the after-part of the day, hiding the hills and 
obscuring the western horizon. The sun, as he sinks in the west, glares 
through the mist like a ball of fire, and the brightest stars are concealed 
from sight as they approach to within twenty degrees of the horizon. 1 
have often looked for Mercury on an evening after sunset, which, with 
our short twilight, ought to be visible when at its farthest distance east 
of the sun, but hitherto in vain. During the summer months the sky is 
too cloudy, and, with the exception of a short time in winter, the western 
horizon is fartoo murky. Even during apparently clear nights there is 
generally a great deal of vapour in the atmosphere, rendering it very 
difficult to distinguish stars of the fourth magnitude except at intervals. 
At one moment they may be distinctly visible, and the next completely 
obscured. Such constellations as Coma Berenicis, Dolphinus, etc., and 
even the Pleiades, are seldom seen with any distinctness many moments 
together during what seems a perfectly clear atmosphere. 
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The higher land of Antananarivo and its neighbourhood is not at all 
subject to heavy dews. During a great portion of the rainy season the 
air is thoroughly saturated with moisture; but at this period the nights 
are generally cloudy, so that the temperature is seldom reduced so low 
as the dew-point ; and, excepting for a short time after the close of the 
wet season, the air during the remaining part of the year contains 
scarcely sufficient moisture to produce a heavy dew in the clearest 
weather. An exception, however, must be made in the case of well- 
watered valleys, like the plain of Bétsimitatatra, and the broad valley 
watered by the Mangoro river. In these valleys very heavy dews are 
frequent after a hot day and a clear night. They are also subject 
occasionally to dense fogs during the months succeeding the rainy 
season. From the higher part of the hills bordering these valleys, on a 
fine clear morning in May, the view is extremely beautiful and pictur- 
esque. Standing on a favourable position in Antananarivo and looking 
over the broad and extensive plain below, soon after the close of the 
rainy season, we see the whole valley filled with fleecy clouds of purest 
white, through which the tops of the numerous hills scattered about for 
several miles rise above the general surface like innumerable islets in a 
tranquil sea of snowy waters. But more beautiful and exquisite still is 
the view under similar conditions from the Ifody mountain, extending 
westward to Ambddinangavo, and northward as far as the eye can reach. 
It is a sight which, however often seen, can never lose its interest, and 
which, if seen but once, will be remembered for a lifetime. 


I have said that the south-east trade-wind prevails here during the 
whole year, and especially during the winter months. One would 
naturally suppose that the upper return current of air to the north-west 
and south-west would be shewn by the clouds in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere. It is singular that, excepting during the rainy season, 
this is seldom or never the case as seen from Antananarivo. The reason 
probably is that Imerina and the whole central part of Madagascar 
being about a mile above the level of the sea, the south-east trades, as 
they sweep up the sides of the plateau, interfere with the upper current 
of air, where the highest clouds appear during the winter months. Pro- 
bably were clouds of a cirrus character at a very high elevation more 
general during the winter season, the counter current might be traced. 
Such clouds as are to be seen during the dry season are generally of the 
nimbus or cumulo-stratus kind, and are carried along by the under cur- 
rent of air, entirely missing the higher and counter current. In the rainy 
season we not unfrequently have the cirrus and cirro-stratus form of 
cloud; and although they are seldom affected by the direction of the 
lower current of air, they as often have an eastern, or even north-eastern, 
direction as the one anticipated. At this time of the year, however, the 
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air is often in a highly disturbed state, so that little can be determined 
as to the normal state of the higher regions of the atmosphere. Both 
higher and lower strata of clouds may frequently then be seen coming 
from all parts of the compass. It also constantly happens, especially 
during the after-part of the day, that a lower mass of cloud may be seen 
actually brushing against a higher mass carried along at right angles to 
it, or it may be in a directly opposite direction. So that, on account of 
the general absence of the highest kind of cloud, and probably also 
from the force of the more dense air sweeping up the sides of the plateau 
on which Imerina is situated, and changing the direction of the upper 
current to a greater elevation than usual, the proof of the presence of a 
counter current in the higher regions of the atmosphere is entirely, or 
almost entirely, absent here. 


R. Toy. 


STUDIES IN THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE. 
NO. II.—ON THE ‘INFLECTION’ OF THE VERB IN MALAGASY. 


N my first and second ‘‘Studies,” published in the last ANNUAL, I tried 
to deal with a series of phenomena occurring in the accentuation 
and the reduplication of roots in Malagasy. In the present study I 
intend to trace the leading ideas of what is called the verbal inflection 
in Malagasy. | 
It is a fact well known to every student of languages that the verb 
is the chief bearer of the life and energy of a language, and therefore 
also the best test of its genius and characteristic peculiarities. It is 
partly for this reason, and partly because it has, in my opinion, hitherto 
been less successfully dealt with than, for instance, the noun, that 
I have chosen the verb as my subject for this study. I will, however, 
at the outset, ask my readers to keep in mind that I am not at all 
intending to treat of all the different questions that may be raised 
with regard to the Malagasy verb. I do not even pretend to bring 
forward any fact not already known to almost every student of the 
language. Supposing my readers to be in possession of a fair know- 
ledge of all the different forms, as far as they can be learned from the 
existing Malagasy Grammars, the object I chiefly have in view is to 
group and explain them, arranging them in a manner somewhat different 
from what has been customary in our Grammars, and, as I venture to 
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hope, more in keeping with the genius of an agglutinative language. 
In doing this, however, I must frequently bring into view the forms 
themselves, in order to point out the leading principles by which they 
are governed. | 

In calling the Malagasy an agglutinative language, I have already 
indicated the principle I intend to apply in the arrangement and 
explanation of its verbal forms, as I hope to show that what is com- 
monly called ¢nflection is really only an agglutination, a simple synthesis 
of predicative and formative root elements,—a theory of the language, 
however, that applies not to the verbs only, but also to the nouns and 
adjectives as well, although the two last do not concern us here. 


In agglutinative languages the root as such is of much more import- 
ance than in the inflectional ones, although somewhat less so than in 
_the monosyllabic. In the monosyllabic languages the root is always 
the word; in the inflectional ones this is very seldom the case. In 
the agglutinative languages the root may generally be used as a word 
without undergoing any change, but it is then very indefinite as to its 
character, i.e. it may be used as a verb, or noun, etc., and only the 
context can decide in what sense it is to be taken. When the naked 
root is not in use—which is, however, seldom the case—or is too 
indefinite for the purpose it is to be used for, prefixes, infixes, and 
suffixes may be added in order to make it more definite, and better 
suited to express that side of the meaning which you wish to bring 
out. But the root itself is not subjected to any material change, 
or, in other words, there is no real inflection, but only a kind of 
agglutination or synthesis, a joining of the chief root to the modifying 
one. This class of languages does not admit of any such operation 
as the one that in Latin changes the root jug into the verb jungo, or 
tud into tundo, etc. We shall presently see how this principle affects 
the verbal synthesis. It is true that roots may seemingly be altered 
by joining them to other roots, but it will easily be seen that the change 
is different from the inflection, as it does not at all affect the Jody of 
the root—if I may be allowed to use this somewhat strange term—but 
only its first and last letter, and even this is subjected to only Seis 
euphonic changes. 

A careful student of the Malagasy verb will very soon find out that it 
has some characteristic features, by which it is easily distinguished from 
the verb in most other languages. Treating of the verb, we are 
accustomed to deal with its different branches (transitive and intransi- 
tive), its conjugations, tenses, voices, and moods, each of these occupy- 
ing a chapter in every grammar. With regard to all these points the 
Malagasy shows many peculiarities, and in some of them the distinctions 
we are accustomed to cannot be kept up without artificial invention. 
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The same verbal root can be transitive and intransitive, according to its 
prefix ; the same form can have an active or a passive sense, according 
to the manner in which it is connected with its agent; the formation 
of the tenses is extremely simple; and the moods can be reduced to 
two. As to conjugations, it is perhaps most correct to say that the 
Malagasy has only one conjugation, if we use the word in the same 
sense as in the Greek and Latin, viz. merely to express the modus 
fiectendi characteristic of certain classes of verbs but not affecting their 
" meaning. 


Such being the case, I think it will prove the more rational way to 
dispense with strict adherence to our customary grammatical terminology, 
and to try to form a new one on the basis of the characteristic fundamen- 
tal idea of the Malagasy. The question will then be this: What is the 
characteristic feature of the Malagasy as to its grammatical inflection ? 
I have already drawn attention to the circumstance that it belongs to 
the agglutinative class of languages; and as it does not concern us 
much here what characteristic peculiarities there may be found in its 
minor points, but only what is its ruling principle, it will be sufficient 
to point to agglutination as the thing in question. That the Malagasy 
is an agglutinative language I do not intend to prove here; I simply 
take it for granted and try to apply the consequences of it to the 
inflection of the verb. I have already disputed the correctness of the 
term ‘inflection,’ and proposed to call it ‘a synthesis of predicative and 
formative root elements,’ but the term ‘agglutination’ will serve the 
same purpose, as it means, when applied to the theory of languages, just 
this somewhat loose joining together of the above-named classes of root 
elements. 


If we apply this agglutination principle to the ‘inflection’ of the 
Malagasy verb, the operation will be a simple one. We first take the 
naked verbal root and try what use we can make of it as a verb; and 
next to this we join to it (agglutinate) formative root elements (prefixes, 
infixes, and suffixes), beginning with the shortest and simplest possible 
(a in such forms as apéfraka), and proceeding to the largest and most 
complicated forms (e.g. such tania-like monsters as 7fampifandaharana). 
Reviewing in this manner all the existing forms, we shall also be ina 
position to investigate how these different forms in different ways are 
made to serve the purposes we are accustomed to designate by terms 
like ‘voice,’ ‘tense,’ ‘mood,’ etc. 


If we draw up a list of all existing verbal forms and arrange them 
according to their similarity, we shall, at a glance, find one distinctive 
feature that divides them all into two classes. It will be found that 
some of them musé, or at any rate may (e.g. forms like énfonao) be joined 
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to their agent,* whilst the others never can be so joined. The first class 
of forms I therefore propose to call ‘adjunctives’ (or adjunctive forms), 
and the second class ‘sejunctives’ (or sejunctive forms). The sejunctive 
class then includes all the forms we usually call regular active verbs, 
in the sense in which the term is used in our European languages ; whilst 
the adjunctive comprehends all other forms (the verbal root, the 


‘passives,’ the ‘relatives,’ etc.). 


As a general rule too, all the adjunctives are either naked roots 
(e.g. 20, hay), or they are formed from the root (e.g. vondno, vondzna), 
or from a sejunctive form (e.g. dnesdrana, from manatsotra), by suffixes 
or infixes (only in such forms as a/dlotra, hdtsaraina, there is a kind of 
prefix, but a very feeble one) ; whilst the sejunctives are formed from a 
verbal root, or from another sejunctive verb, by means of prefixes. 
Some other sejunctive verbs too, e.g. dvy, fénga, hdmana, have no 
prefixes (or rather seem to have dropped them, as they mostly reappear 
in the ‘relatives,’ e.g., zhaviana, ttidvana, etc.). If I were asked what 
practical advantage is gained by this distinction between the adjunc- 
tives and sejunctives—provided it be found to be theoretically correct 
—I should say that its merits, compared with the usual arrangement, 
seem to me to be two-fold, viz.—(1) It is the only division embrac- 
ing all Malagasy verbal forms that admits of being carried out 
consistently. If, for instance, we divide them into ‘active’ and ‘passive,’ 
it will be found that adjunctive ‘passives,’ are almost as active as 
the forms we are used to call active. Ho entikho hidny ny éenianao is 
about as much active as: Avfindra ny entanao hiany aho; and we are 
quite justified in translating the one as much as the other: ‘I shall 
carry your burden.’ What is actually asserted in both cases is not 
what is to be done with the durden, but what the speaker intends to do 
with it.t 

I do not, however, mean to deny that, in some instances, the context 
shows that the passive sense is the prevailing one. When I say: 
Vonoin’ dlona io lehilahy 10, it is, I think, clear that my intention is 
not to tell what people are doing, but what the man in question is 
subjected to, what he is suffering. Consequently the same form, having 
in both cases an adjunctive agent, may haye a prevailing active or 
a prevailing passive sense, according to the context, or, in other } 
words, that the form itself is pretty indefinite as to its active or passive | 
sense, and can hardly be classified as belonging exclusively to the one , 
or other of the two. It is only when the agent is left out that we can © 





* This assertion is not, however, intended to mean that the agent is always stated, but 
that when stated it must be joined to the verb. 

+ Nearly the same opinion seems to be held by the Rev. W. E. Cousins. See § 95 in his 
Concise Introduction to the Study of the Malagasy Language. 
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without hesitation call it passive (e.g. kapdhina izy, hanarina 10). In 
other cases it depends on the context how far it is to be regarded as 


if passive or not. The chief reason for regarding the adjunctive as 


' 


cat 


_ passive would be, that the object (generally called the subject) of such 


a sentence is put in the nominative case (e.g. vonorn’ olona izy [not 
_ azy}); but how little this proves is best shown by the imperatives of this 
; so-called passive form (e.g. énfo zzy [not azy]), where the active sense is 
\ clear beyond doubt, but still the object is put in the nominative case. 

Upon the whole, I think that these imperatives, derived from what is | 

called passive forms, and therefore also sometimes called ‘passive im- 

peratives,’ best prove how indefinite is the supposed passive character 

of the whole class. In languages with passive imperatives (as Greek 
and Latin), i.e. imperatives formed in analogy with passive forms, 
these imperatives have a passive sense. But is that the case with the 
imperatives in Malagasy formed in analogy with the forms usually 
called passives here? Nothing of the kind. The imperative ev/o is 
clearly formed in analogy with the ‘passive’ éwtzma, and is, like this, 
even capable of taking a suffix (ex/7nao); but there is not a single 
trace of passivity in it. It is quite as active as the corresponding 

‘active imperative’ mitondra. In fact, the active tendency of these 

‘passive imperatives’ is so strong that, if a verbal root has given birth 

to two verbs, an active and a neuter one (e.g. mifsdngana and manan- 

gana), the passive imperative from such a root is almost sure to keep 
to the active sense in preference to the neuter (e.g. a/sangdno is just 
like manangana as to its active character; cf. mzsdsa, manasa, sasao). 

In order to explain adjunctive forms as passives, the suffix joined 
to them, as their agent, must be regarded as ablative with a preposition 

(e.g. dokafanao izy=Lat. laudatur a te.) But this use of suffixes is, I 


‘ venture to think, without analogy in languages. In Shemitic languages 


sufixes added to nouns express the genitive, and added to verbs, 
either the object or the subject (when closely joined to the root, as 
gatal-tha for gatal-atha in Hebrew), and occasionally also the dative, 
but never the ablative. I would not, however, have this want of analogy 
regarded as an argument of much importance. 

But although we have no forms invariably passive in Malagasy, 
nearly all* the forms available for expressing the passive are included in 
the great class I call ‘adjunctives.’ 


(2) This division has the merit of dividing all the verbal forms in 
such a way as to shew at a glance the peculiarity of the language. The 
whole of the adjunctive class have quite a different physiognomy from 


* T will not say ‘all’ unreservedly, because some sejunctive forms (e.g. misasa, miharatsy) 
approach very much to the passive sense, only that they do not imply any reference to an 
agent. 
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that of the sejunctives. The characteristic use of verbal suffixes in 
Malagasy, and the only feeble feature of a terminational inflection, is to 
be found in this class, and it is therefore well to have these forms put 
together in one class. And, on the other hand, the sejunctive class 
will give us a summary prospectus of another series of cognate phenom- 
ena, viz. the different ‘conjugations’ formed by prefixes, which remind us 
of Shemitic languages. And as to the connection between a verb and 
its agent, we shall, in this class, in contradistinction to that of the 
adjunctive, meet with what is familiar to us in European languages, 
where the agent is never joined to its verb. Nearly all the changes 
made at the exd of the word will be found joined in one class (the 
adjunctive), and those at the Jdeginning of it in the other (the 
sejunctive). The tenses and moods in Malagasy are very simple. 
As for the tenses, it will suffice, as a general rule, to say that we have 
special forms for only the three chief ones: the present, the preterite, 
and the future. The two last of these in the sejunctive forms of the 
verb are expressed by changing the initial m of the prefixes into 2 for 
the preterite, and # for the future (e.g. mandéha, nandéha, handcha); 
and in the adjunctive forms by the absence of any temporal sign in the 
present, and by the addition of the prepositional temporal particles no 
(or before a vowel ”) in the preterite, and ho (before vowels h) in the 
future. Anything beyond this has to be expressed in a periphrastical 
manner and belongs therefore to syntax. It may, however, be said 
that there is a futurum exactum in Malagasy, formed by. adding the 
particle for the future (40) to a preterite tense, especially to a root with 
voa or fafa (e.g. Ho tafavdry ny odlona mandra-pihavin’ ny mpitori-teny), 
Peculiarities of tenses will be noticed in their proper place, under the 
individual forms. 

The moods are only two: the pronunciative* and the imperative. 
These two moods and the two genera mentioned above (sejunctive and 
adjunctive) will then be the basis of arrangement for the Malagasy 
verbal forms. It would probably be the most logical course to treat of 
the adjunctive genus first (as it, generally speaking, keeps closer to the 
root than the sejunctive), both in its pronunciative and its imperative 








* As the Malagasy verb has only two forms for moods, the one being the imperative, and 
the other including the indicative, the subjunctive, and the infinitive, it is necessary to 
coin a new and more generic name for the latter. For want of a better, pronunciative 
may do service as indicating that the form in question is the one that will be used when 
simply pronouncing the verbal forms without any reference to the context, and therefore 
sufficiently wide to cover all ‘moods’ excepting the imperative, which has ¢ itself its context, 
inasmuch as it always contains a sentence. | admit that ‘pronunciative’-—which I use in its 
Latin, not in its English sense—is not a very good word to express what I mean, but I have 
not been able to find a better. I should have preferred nominative, or even declarative, or 
enunciative, if these words had not already been in use as grammatical terms with a different 
and definite meaning, For expressing the different branches of the pronunciative we have no 
special forms, and are therefore, if we want to express them, obliged to have recourse to 
periphrasis, the description of which belongs to syntax. 
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mood,—and then deal with the sejunctive in both moods. But owing 
to the characteristic manner in which the forms illustrate one another, 
it seems more practical to treat of one mood in both genera first, and 
then proceed to treat of the other mood in both genera. This will at 
any rate save us from the difficulty of wanting some forms for illustrating 
others before they have themselves been treated of. And as the sejunc- 
tive genus is, upon the whole, the more easy one to deal with, it 
will be both most practical and most methodical to begin with this. 
Consequently I will treat of all the Malagasy verbal forms* under the 
following four classes :— 
First Class: the sejunctive verbal forms in the pronunciative mood. 
Second Class: the adjunctive verbal forms in the pronunciative mood. 
Third Class: the sejunctive verbal forms in the imperative mood. 
Fourth Class: the adjunctive verbal forms in the imperative mood. 
Finally, as an appendix, I will make a few remarks on the verbal 
nouns, as these are really themselves a kind of appendix to the verb. 


<<“ 


I—THE SEFUNCTIVE VERBAL FORMS IN THE 
PRONUNCIATIVE MOOD. 


The characteristic of this class is, that it does not admit of an agent 
being subjoined to it as a suffix or in a manner similar to which suffixes 
as agents are joined to their verb in the adjunctive verbal forms. The 
majority of these forms are formed by a prefix being joined to the root. 
The characteristic initial consonant of all prefixes for sejunctive verbal 
forms is m, which is in the preterite changed into m, and in the future 
into 4. The form of construction in sentences with sejunctive verbs is 
pretty much the same as in European languages, whilst it is widely 
different when the adjunctive forms are used. When I say: hctondra 
azy hidny dho (sejunctive form), even a foreigner will, upon explanation, 
find no difficulty in the construction, but it will take time before he finds 
it as natural to say: ho entiko hiany izy (adjunctive form). 

As some few verbs can be used in the sejunctive manner without the 
addition of any prefix whatever, this class naturally divides itself into 
two branches, viz. sejunctive verbs without prefixes and sejunctive verbs 
with prefixes. 

A.—Sejuncitve verbs without prefixes. ‘To this class I refer only those 
verbs whose naked root clearly has an active sense, as fa, hdmana, avy, 
tonga. Besides the forms mentioned above, there are some few whose 
roots are used as sejunctives in certain connections or idiomatic 
expressions (e.g. /évaka izy, i.e. efa nitéraka zy), having dropped their 


* Ido not, however, intend here to take any notice at all of merely trifling euphonic 
changes, such as the leaving out of root-terminations like ka, tra, na, before a suffix, etc, 
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suffix. And even some of the forms enumerated above make their 
relative adjunctive as if they had originally had a prefix (c/dvana, 
thaviana, as from a verb mitia,* mihavy). Roots used apparently 
sejunctively in a passive sense do not of course belong to this class, but 
to the adjunctive (e.g. vaky izy, tapaka tzy), because they prove to be 
adjunctives as soon as the logical agent is brought into connection with 
them (e.g. vakinao ny fitdratra). They are unable to enter into con- 
nection with the agent in any other way than by adjunction, according 
to the analogy of suffixes. As to tense, the sejunctive roots are by 
nature capable of expressing both the present and the preterite without 
any change in their form, and they can be made into futures by the 
addition of ho, just as can the adjunctive forms. 

B.—Sejunctive verbs with prefixes. In Malagasy there are, as already 
mentioned, no conjugations, that is, different ways of inflecting different 
classes of verbs in the moods and tenses. But there are, never- 
theless, a kzmd of conjugations, i.e. different ways of deriving verbs 
from roots, by the addition of prefixes, modifying their sense and adding 
to it different shades of meaning according to the nature of the prefixes 
joined to them (e.g. root pdfraka, derived verbs, mipotraka [ prov. ], to fall ; 
mamotraka, to make a person fall ; mahapotraka, to be able to make one 
fall ; mampamotraka, to make one make another fall, etc.). This manner 
of using different prefixes for obtaining different classes of verbs is a 
common feature of the Malayo-Polynesian languages. They do not 
seem to be much in use beyond this great family. There are only some 
few and feeble traces of similar prefixes in the Shemitic, especially in 
Arabic, where such forms are, by the native grammarians, called naw un, 
i.e. ‘species’ of verbs. The native Jewish grammarians call the corres- 
ponding classes of derived verbal forms in Hebrew (e.g. nzphal, hiphil, 
hithpael, etc.), binyanim, or ‘structures,’ i.e. forms built upon the root as 
their foundation. Such derivative verbs are, however, in the Shemitic 
languages formed more by changes in the root itself (reduplication of 
consonants and insertion of new vowels) than by the mere addition of 
prefixes, as in the Malayo-Polynesian family. In the Indo-European 
languages there are some analogies to this too, inasmuch as certain 
verbs admit of a modification in their sense by slight changes in their 
form, although this is never effected by prefixes, but by some charac- 
teristic termination, e.g. the frequentative (clamo, clamito), inchoative 
(labo, labasco), desiderative (edo, esurio), and diminutive (canto, cantillo) 
verbs in Latin, and the analogous forms in Greek. Compare also the 
manner in which intransitive verbs in Latin are changed into transitives 
or causatives (e.g. sedeo, sedo, of which the first would in Malagasy 
be translated mipéfraka, and the second, mametraka, the change 


* Mitia is still in use in the phrase évti-mitia.—ED., (G.C.) 
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consequently corresponding to that caused by the verbal prefixes in 
Malagasy). Similar changes are very common also in other languages, 
especially in the German (e.g. semken, senken=milenitka, mandentika ; 
lernen, lehren=mianatra, mampianatra). In one case, however, Malagasy 
does not need any special verbal prefix to express what in other 
languages is implied in the derivative verbs, and that is in the case of © 
frequentatives, for which the Malagasy only use the reduplication of the 
./ root. (See my article on ‘“‘Reduplication” in the ANNUAL for 1877.) For 
the reflexive, Malagasy has neither a special verbal class as in the 
 Shemitic languages, nor a reflexive pronoun that can be used in connec- 
tion with the verb to express the reflexive, as is the case in the Indo- 
European languages; and the use of the word dena (body) as a substitute 
for such a pronoun is, I think, the most rude and clumsy feature in the 
language.* It is chiefly for distinguishing the transitives and intran- 
sitives, the causatives, reciprocals, and potential verbs, that the verbal 
prefixes are used in Malagasy, as we shall see presently. 


As to the manner in which the verbal prefixes are joined to the root, 
it is to be observed that the prefix must of course terminate either with 
a vowel (as in mz, maha, miha, mana, etc.) or with a consonant (as in 
man, mian, etc.), and that a verbal root too must begin either with a 
vowel (as @katra, anittra, dfaka), or with a consonant (as vory, petraka} ; 
consequently only four cases are possible ; viz. :— 


-(1) The prefix may end with a vowel, and the root begin with a 
consonant (e.g. mzpetraka, mivory). 


(2) The prefix may end with a consonant, and the root begin with a 
vowel (e.g. manatitra). 


(3) The prefix may end with a vowel, and the root begin with a vowel 
(e.g. miakatra, mahafaka=maha-afaka). 


(4) The prefix may end with a consonant, and the root begin with a 
consonant (e.g. mametraka, for man-peiraka, manoro, for man-toro). 


In the first and second of these cases no change is caused either in 
the root or the prefix by joining them to one another. In the third 
case, where two vowels meet, the first one is generally thrown off (or 


* The way in which a language expresses the reflexive either in the verb or the pronoun | 
is an important characteristic. Jn the most developed languages there is a separate pronoun 
to express the ‘self.’ So, for instance, in the Indo-European languages. In languages less 
developed, as the Shemitic, there is no separate reflexive pronoun, but there are reflexive 
verbal forms (as ziphal and hithpael), and for the reflexive pronoun they generally use such 
words as stand very near the real self, expressions like soul, spirit, life, heart, countenance 
(fanim), and in some branches of it (the Aramaic) also, the ead, the most common expression 
for self in A‘thiopic. In inferior languages still, as the Coptic, the hand is frequently used 
to express the self. Here the inward life of men is disregarded, and the organ of activity 
(the hand) put in its place. In Malagasy the whole concrete body is the self. The less 
capable a man or a nation is of apprehending abstract ideas (i.e. the less developed its 
intellectual power is), the less he or it feels the necessity of a word by which to express the 
unity of all the constituent elements of a being. 
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assimilated with the second), if it is homogeneous with the second 
(e.g. miditra, for mz-iditra, mahafaka for maha-afaka); but if the two 
vowels belong to different vowel classes, there are two possibilities, viz. : 
(i.) Ifthe first vowel (the terminating vowel of the prefix) is an a (e.g. 
verbs in mana, maha, mtha), it is generally thrown off (e.g. mahiditra for 
maha-iditra, mthosa, miha-dsa). Verbal prefixes terminating in mana, 
however, when joined to a root beginning with a vowel, are by the sense 
distinguished only from those with the prefix man (e.g. mandnja is man- 
onja; but manadala is mana-adala, cf. manaradtsy, madnamarina). (ii.) If 
the terminating vowel of the prefix is 7, it is generally kept (mdakatra, 
miendrika, miondrika), but in some few instances it is eliminated (e.g. 
monina=midnina). In the fourth case, when the terminating consonant 
of the prefix meets an initial consonant in the root, the difficulty begins. 
Still even here the cases occurring can, to a certain extent, be systema- 
tized, and the changes taking place accounted for. 

As the only consonant in which a verbal prefix can terminate is 1, 
and the Malagasy can never join two consonants without an interven- 
ing vowel, if they are not of such a nature as to admit of coalesc- 
ing into a double consonant, it follows naturally from these two 
circumstances that only when the root in question begins with a 
consonant that can enter into connection with z as a double consonant 
is no change necessary, viz., with d, g, 7, k, ¢, ts, tr, dr (nd, ng, nj, nk, 
nt, nts, ntr, ndr). But although in all these cases no change would be 
necessary according to the euphonic laws of the language, it is only in 
the first-named instances (roots beginning with d, g, or 7) that prefixes 
ending with z are actually joined to the roots without causing any 
changes whatever (e.g. man-doka, man-gehy, man-jaka); whilst the other 
consonants just mentioned are either thrown off (as is generally the case 
with ¢ and ¢s [e.g. mandpaka==man-lapaka ; manipy=man-isipy |, and 
sometimes also with the & [e.g. manatkitra=man-karkitra |),* or softened 
(¢r is changed into dr in the verb mandriatra=man-triatra), or the 
prefixes ending with z are avoided altogether by substituting others for 
them (mz and mana) ending with a vowel. It is also a fact which does 
not, however, seem to have been noticed in our grammars, that roots 
beginning with & and ¢r more often than others form also their transitive 
verbs with the intransitive prefix m7 (e.g. mikapoka, mtkapa, mitrotro) : 
and not seldom they use mana in the same sense as man (e.g. mana- 
traingo, manakatona, manakoriana). In some verbs roots in ¢ retain 
the / after z in the prefix mzan, but leave it out after z in the prefix man 
(e.g. miantomboka, but manomboka). 

It seems very strange indeed that the ~ of the prefix should in some 
cases be joined with the first consonant of the root into a double 





* Tr is occasionally thrown off, as in manotraka (root trotraka), 
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consonant, and in other apparently similar cases refuse to do so, although 
the analogy of the euphonic laws does not seem to be opposed to it at 
all. How can this be explained ? The real reason is, I believe, that 
we have two different kinds of double consonants with an initial », the 
genuine and the hybrid ones. In the first class, in which the 2 in 
reality coalesces with the following consonant into one sound, we may 
reckon the nd, ng, nj, and perhaps the zz. The criterion of this is, that 
they are met with as zzfzals of words (this of course proves that they are 
not a combination of two sounds, one belonging to the preceding and 
one to the following syllable), as, for instance, in zdre, ngdso, ngadona, 
njola, nfaolo. ‘The last named is very seldom met with, and exactly 
corresponding with this is the fact that as the roots beginning with 
nt are few, so are also the verbs in which the » of the prefix is retained 
before ¢ (as in miantomboka). And, on the contrary, the most numerous. 
roots with an initial 2 are those in mg; and so also by far the most 
common double consonants of this kind, occasioned by prefixes in man 
being joined to a root, are those in zg from roots beginning with g or h. 
The hybrid double consonants m7, m/s, are not allowable in joining the 
consonantal prefix man to a root beginning with ¢r, /s, as already pointed 
out above.* 

When a prefix ending in is joined to any other root than those 
specified above, the euphonic laws in Malagasy strictly require that 
some changes should take place. These changes may be either assimi- 
lation, transmutation, or elimination, according to the kind of affinity 
or non-affinity existing between the terminating consonant of the prefix 
and the initial consonant of the root. 

As the of the prefixes in question only admits of one change, that 
into m, most changes consequently take place in the root. The three 
classes of changes specified above may be classified and explained in 
the following way :— 


(1) When the final ” of the prefix, or the m into which it can be 
changed, meets an 7 or m as initial of the root to which it is to be 
joined, it assimilates itself with it, and consequently apparently disap- 
pears entirely, as the Malagasy has no sign by which to mark such an 
assimilation ; e.g. manenina==man-nenina (root nénina); mamosavy=man- 
mosavy (root mosavy). It is, however, an extremely rare thing to meet 
with roots in m giving birth to such verbs as those just mentioned. 
Most of the comparatively few roots in m form their verbs with the 
prefix mana or mt, if they are not derivative verbs already and not roots 
at all, which is certainly the case with most of those so-called roots in m _ 








* That dr, as root initial, is never found after the prefix maz, seems to be quite accidental, 
as roots in dr are very few. The fact of the root initial x being changed into dr after the 
prefix man (mandr?), proves that dy itself need not undergo any change after the prefix maz. 
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given in our dictionaries; e.g. mdmba, monina, mivovo, mizénjena, mivan- 
dry, and scores of similar forms. . 

Assimilations of this kind are of course of such common occurrence 
in almost any language, that it seems almost needless to point them 
out; cf. forms as appello=ad-pello, affigo=ad-figo, differo=dis-fero, con- 
nexus—com-nexus, and scores of similar ones both in Latin and Greek. 

(2) If the terminating of the prefix, or the m into which it can be 
changed, is neither able to coalesce with the first consonant of the root 
into a double consonant, nor to assimilate with it, this initial consonant 
of the root may be changed into the nearest related consonant, if it be 
one that will coalesce with the z or m into a double consonant. 


Thus % is changed into g (dro, man-giro ). 
iY a (la, man-da). 


r Pa adr (re, man-dre). 
Zz . az=7 (zaitra, man-jattra). 


When the roots begin with a labial, a double change is often neces- 
sary, as the ~ of the prefix must first be changed into m, in order that 
it may coalesce with the labial of the root to form a double consonant 
(mp, mb), and then the aspirated labial of the root, if it begins with 
one, must be changed into the unaspirated (4, d), as it is only with 
these that # can coalesce into a double consonant. 


Thus from véZy we get mam-bily (for man-voly). 

From danzga we get mam-banga (for man-banga). 

From pétraka we should get mam-fetraka (for man-petraka). 
From fefra we should get mam-fetra (for man-petra).* 


And I have no doubt that this has been the original form also of the 
two last-named verbs. By this supposition alone can we explain the 
change of the x of the prefix m. But as these forms were found rather 
heavy, the g or 6 gradually slipped out, and so gave birth to such forms 
as maméetraka, mametra, which are now in use. The two first examples 
above (mambdly, mambanga) are merely solitary remnants of a past stage 
in the historical development of the Malagasy language. Nowadays the 
great majority even of roots inv and 6 (as vdly and ddnga) no longer 
retain the labials of their root when joined to a prefix in x. Nobody 
says mambabo, but mamdbo (root babo); nor does one say mambaly, but 
mamdly (root vdly). But this is not the only case in Malagasy where 
the forms left tell us the history of those already obsolete, or that have 
become extinct. Thus much about transmutation. 

(3) There is finally one consonant (s) that is by its nature quite 
unable to enter into any of the combinations pointed out above, and 
which must therefore invariably be thrown off after the terminating of 
the prefix (e.g. sdsa, mandsa ; sétroka, manelroka ; sdmaka, manamaka). 





* That 2 is necessarily changed into m before 4 and # is nothing new to a student of 
Greek and Latin. 
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We have, however, already seen that, this elimination also takes place 
in many roots belonging apparently to the first class, whose initial 
consonant does not seem to make it strictly necessary,—especially those 
in k, ¢, and ¢s; e.g. kétsa, manétsa ; toro, manoro ; tsindrona, manindrona 
(we should have expected mankétsa, mantoro, mantsindrona). I may add 
that in the second class also there are several roots, for instance, many 
in 4, where we should have expected a transmutation (/ into g, as in 
halatra, mangdlatra), but where an elimination is nevertheless substitu- 
ted for it; e.g. At/sy, manitisy. Such cases cannot be brought in under 
any rule whatever. 

Leaving the general question about the prefixes and the way of 
joining them to their roots, we will turn to the different species of them. 
They naturally divide themselves into two families, the szmple and the 
compound. ' 


I.—THE SIMPLE PREFIXES. 


This family includes, besides some less important collateral forms, 
two pairs: the szmply derivative and the potential. 

First Pair, simply derivative (m7, man). 

(2) INTRANSITIVE BRANCH: musasa, mipetraka. 

(0) TRANSITIVE BRANCH: manasa, mametraka. 

I call these two ‘one pair,’ because they correspond to one another as 
transitive and intransitive : and I call them the ‘simply derivative’ prefixes 
because they do not add any new shade of meaning to that of the root, 
but simply serve as a means of turning the root into a sejunctive verb. 
It is certainly true, broadly speaking, that.the one (mz) forms intransi- 
tive verbs, and the other (mam) transitives. Especially will this hold 
good when both forms, from the same root, are actually in use (e.g. 
mipetraka, to sit; mametraka, to seat or place), in which case m7. always 
forms the intransitive and man the transitive, zf they are both to be 
taken in the same sense. In some instances, however, they may both 
of them form a transitive verb, but in different senses (e.g. manéry to 
press, mztéry, to milk, both from the root ¢éry, pressed ; mamély, to beat, 
mivély, to thresh, both from the root véy, beaten). From many roots 
only one of these forms is actually in use, and then they may be active 
or passive ; and usage only can decide which of the two senses the word 
really has in each case (e.g. mandéha, to go; mangétahéfa, to thirst ; 
muisdtro, to drink). Generally, however, even in such cases the majority 
of those in man will be found to be transitive, and those in mz intransi- 
tive, although the exceptions are very numerous. It will also, I think, 
in most cases be found that verbs in man, even when intransitive, imply 
either a kind of inward (mangetahe/a) or outward (mandeha) activity. Verbs 
with the same sense as misasa, mipetraka, middana, will scarcely ever be 
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found to be formed by the prefix man. As to m7, we have already seen 
that this prefix is very often used also for forming transitives from roots 
whose junction with the prefix man involves some peculiar difficulty, 
arising from a somewhat indefinite wavering between two different kinds 
of change, transmutation and elimination (those in roots beginning 
with &, ¢r, and ¢s), but mz is frequently used transitively as well in other 
roots. It should also be noticed that many verbs in mz approach very 
much to passives as to their meaning (e.g. mzsasa, to be in the washing, 
—nearly like sasdna, being washed, only that it does not, as the last one, 
imply any agent). 

There are several prefixes which are to be regarded as collateral to 
mt, as mian (miantémboka), mitan (mitanddhatra), mitsin (mitsingérina), 
miisan (mitsambikina). Most of these are, however, of rare occurrence ; 
and mian and mifan are the most frequent. They are all intransi- 
tive like mz, and some of them can scarcely be proved to add a meaning 
- of their own to that included in the root. van is especially used for 
expressing a movement in.a certain direction (e.g. métanavdratra, to go 
north (avdratra, north); mtanatsimo, to go south (atstmo, south). Mitan 
(and perhaps sometimes also the other lengthened forms) seems to have 
the power of expressing more the continuance or duration of an action 
or position than does the simple mz. Misndrika is to bow, but mita- 
nondrika is to sit in a bowed-down and gloomy position; mz/dtsaka, to 
fall, to sink, but m?fanddtsaka, to be in a fallen cast-down position ; 
milthatra, to be about being arranged, or arranging themselves, but 
mitandéhatra, to keep on in good order, or to be in order. (See also 
forms like mtantakélaka, to sit with the hand under one’s cheek, /ako- 
laka). In all these cases the mzfan seems to express a_ protracted 
action or the lasting result of what would be expressed by the prefix mz ; 
mitandahatra and mitanondrika giving the result of mzlahatra and mion- 
drika. 

It may, however, be a question whether such forms as mz/an are 
not as easily explained by considering the faz in such cases as a prefix 
forming a secondary root, to which the prefix mz is then added; for the 
fan is certainly often used in this way, and it also then adds to the root 
the same sense of continuance (e.g. /amdapa is aman who can continu- 
ally go in and out of the /dfa). 

To the transitive prefix man there is a collateral form, mana, which is 
also generally used for forming transitive verbs, but sometimes it con- 
siderably modifies the sense of the root. The following remarks will 
probably be sufficient to show its different uses :— 

a. It is used by many verbal roots which do not take the prefix man 
at all, and it has then generally the same sense as man (e.g. mdnakoriana, 
to twirl ; manatsdho, to spread a rumour). 
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6. In other cases it is added to such verbal roots as also take man, 
and in such cases generally has, like mztan, the sense of a lasting action 
(e.g. mandio, to cleanse ; manadio, to keep on cleansing™). 


c. It is added to adjectives—whether they are simply roots, or roots 
with their adjectival prefixes does not matter—in order to change them 
into transitive verbs expressing that a thing is made to possess the 
quality expressed by the adjective (e.g. mdnamdfy, to make hard, mda/y, 
hard ; mdnaméra, to make easy, méra, easy). 


d. But beyond comparison the most important use of mana (but one 
unnoticed in our grammars) is its capability of changing some very 
frequent adjectives (as mdsina, mdrina, rdtsy, méloka) into verbs express- 
ing that the agent of such a verb regards, represents, or proves a person 
or thing to be in possession of the quality expressed in the adjective. 
Thus mdnamasina is to regard and treat as mdsina; mdnaratsy is to 
regard and represent by word or action as rafsy; mdnamdarina is gener- 
ally to regard or declare as marina, if a person is the agent, but to prove 
to be marina, if the agent is a thing (e.g. Wy mpitsdra manamarina azy ;} 
the judge declares him guiltless; but Wy /ttondran-ténany tsara mana- 
marina azy would be, ‘His good behaviour proves him to be just’). The 
peculiar power of mana in such cases is generally very distinct, especially 
when compared with other prefixes added to the same adjective. The 
theft mahaméloka him (declares him guilty). It will be seen at a glance 
that manamarina must be the very word for the Greek dikavoun, when 
used in sensu forenst (=justum et a culpa vacuum aliquem aestimare et 
declarare), as it is so frequently in the New Testament. But most 
unluckily the old translators of the Malagasy New Testament, probably 
unaware of this force of mana, chose a verb in man (manitsy, to 
correct, from Az/sy, straightness, when translating dzkatount). The conse- 
quence is that numerous passages, especially in the Romans and Gala- 
tians, have not only lost their proper meaning, but have really no 
meaning at all. For what sense does it give to say that ‘‘God corrects 
those who live according to the law”? (Rom. ii. 13 in the older Malagasy 
version.)§ The meaning is of course that God considers and declares 
them righteous. Such instances prove how useful the prefix mana 
may be, and how necessary it is to pay attention to its peculiar 
force. 


* In this sense it seems also to be used with some adjectives and adverbs. 

+ It may therefore generally be periphrased by manao ho put before the adjective in 
question (e.g. manamarina azy=manao azy ho marina). 

{ It is not much better when maha is used where we should use mana, as in Luke vii. 29, 
where it is by this mistake stated that ‘‘publicans and sinners rendered God righteous” (‘‘na- 
hamarina Azy’). [This is corrected to xanamarina in the Revised Version, 1882,—ED. 
(J-S.)] 

§ Also corrected to hohamarinina in the Revised Version.—ED. (J.S.) 
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SECOND PAIR, potential (maha, mtha). 
a. TRANSITIVE BRANCH: mahatsara, maharatsy. 
b. INTRANSITIVE BRANCH: mihatsara, miharatsy. 


The peculiar force of the prefix maha may be given by the two words, 
able and enable, as it always implies either that the agent is able to 
partake of the nature of what the root imports (e.g. mdhazdka, is able 
to carry), or that it enables another person or thing to partake of itt 
(e.g. mahasda, enables one to be a partaker of what is implied in the 
root sda). In both cases it is generally transitive, although in the latter 
with a slight shade of a causative sense, mahasoa=to cause one to 
be soa. The second meaning (to enable one to partake) is by far the 
more common of the two. In this sense it can be added to any root, 
and is therefore an extremely useful little word, so useful indeed that 
it is difficult to see how we could get on without it in teaching things 
for which the Malagasy language has no proper word. By adding maha 
to any foreign word we may be obliged to introduce, we are enabled 
to express nearly all we wish to say. Forms like: Jzao no maha-subject 
azy ; or: Izdny no maha-Zanak’ Andriamanitra Azy (This is what makes 
it subject ;’ “This makes Him the Son of God’) may look ugly enough, 
but we cannot do without them. 


The corresponding intransitive prefix mzha implies that a person or 
thing is gradually becoming a partaker in the nature of what the root 
to which mzha is added imports. It is chiefly used with adjectives, 
either naked roots or adjectives with prefixes (e.g. mzharatsy, mtha- 
tsara, mihamalemy, i.e. becomes gradually bad, good, or weak). 


Besides these two pairs (with their collateral forms), we have two 
more prefixes left, manka and ma, which stand, however, in no mutual 
relationship to one another and therefore form no pair. A word or 
two on each may be sufficient. 


Manka may form transitive as well as intransitive verbs. It is chiefly 
used as follows :— 


a. It is joined to verbal or adjectival roots simply; in order to make 
them into verbs, transitive (most frequently) or intransitive (seldom), with- 
out any distinctly new shade of meaning; and it is in so far like man and 
mt, although it approaches often somewhat more the sense of mana, as in 
mankasitraka, to regard a thing as pleasant, mankamamy, to regard as 
sweet. In other instances, however, it has almost a causative sense, 
as in mankarary, to make sick (root rary). The prefix manka is not, 
however, used with very many such roots in this manner. 





* It may in this case be rendered ‘make,’ especially when added to a noun (e.g. /¢y no 
mahatrano azy, this ‘makes’ it a house). 
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b. It is also added to adverbs of place, in order to change them into 
verbs, expressing a movement to the place implied in the adverb (e.g, 
mankany, mankéo, mankaty, mankény [adv. any, éo, aty, eny]). It is a 
peculiarity of such verbs that they generally can form no imperative 
(mankany, mankanésa, is an exception). 

There are traces of a now obsolete intransitive prefix mtanka, corres- 
ponding to manka, but it occurs now, as far as Iam aware, only in the 
verb miankandréfana, to go westward (root andréfana, the west). 

The prefix ma is used in two different senses, viz. :— 


a. It forms a kind of intransitive or rather adjectival verbs, which in 
most cases can scarcely be distinguished from adjectives, and might as 
well be called verbal adjectives as adjectival verbs (e.g. mazdto, malatna, 
mavésatra). Cf. the corresponding forms in Hebrew, as kaded, heavy, 
which are also verbs and adjectives at the same time. They are at any 
rate inflected as verbs in tense and mood, but as to voice, they are 
seldom met with as adjunctives because of their intransitive nature (thus 
we say: mazoto aho, but not: zo/é¢ko, which would imply a transitive 
sejunctive), wherefore their causatives can be used also as adjunctives 
(e.g. hampahazotorko iz2y=hampahazdto azy aho). 

6. Ina few instances ma forms transitive verbs, maka (e.g.=ma-dka), 
mahita, mahazo, matbky, mahay. Several of these also, as, for instance, 
mahay and matoky, can, however, be used intransitively, and come then 
very near the first division. The roots of these verbs also admit of being 
used as adjunctives (e.g. azoko, hitako, hatko, etc.). 

This completes the simple prefixes. Forms apparently differing 
from them, as those in m for mz (méty, monina, for mitty, mviénina), 
are easily reduced so as to be conformable to one of the forms already 
treated of. The word mdt¢y is certainly a naked root ma¢ (cf. my article 
on Arabic influence on the Malagasy language in the ANNUAL for 1876, 
p. 203), but has by misunderstanding been treated as a verb with the 
prefix ma. There are a few verbs with the prefix mztdla (e.g. mitala- 
vovoka, to run so as to make the dust [wévoka] fly; mitalapétraka, to sit 
with one’s feet under one another*), but the instances are perhaps too 
few to establish any rule. I may finally remark that all the other prefixes 
are of only rare occurrence when compared with mz, man, and maha, and 
that seldom more than two or three prefixes are in use with the same 
root. 


II].—THE COMPOUND PREFIXES. 


The use of the compound prefixes is certainly one of the finest features 
in the Malagasy, but at the same time the one that has been least satis- 


* Cf. mito(a ?)lagaga, to be astonished, see Angano, No. 33. 
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factorily treated of in our Grammars. We get an enumeration of these 
prefixes, giving us a long row of forms (mdmpi, mdmpan, mampdha, mifan, 
mifimpan, mif, mdmpifan, etc.), with a special meaning attached to each 
form, as the causative, the reciprocal, the causative of the reciprocal, 
the potential of the causative, and so on (see the enumeration of all 
existing and imaginary forms in Griffiths’s Grammar, p. 162—168). 
Others, feeling that these prefixes are compound, have tried to reduce 
and simplify them by the hypothesis of infixes inserted in the simple 
prefix (‘‘intercalcaires,” as Prof. Marre de Marin calls them in his ° 
Grammaire Malgache, p. 23). When we, for instance, from manao form 
the causative mdmpanao, it is, according to this theory, done by inserting 
the infix amp (m-amp-anao) ; the reciprocal in the same way by inserting 
tf (m-tf-anao). But how can it be explained that these innocent infixes— 
provided they exist—can add to the verb such specific meaning as is 
implied in a reciprocal or a causative form? It is simpler then to say, 
as others have done, that causatives are formed by changing the initial 
m of the simple form into mamp, and the reciprocal by changing the m 
of a transitive verb into mzf;—but the one as the other only points out 
the fact, but does not account for it. The true theory for the use of 
compound prefixes is so simple that it seems strange that nobody should 
have thought of it. I hope fully to justify this remark in the explanation 

to which we will at once proceed. | 


It is easily seen that there are two things to be considered under this 
point : the combination of tdeas, and the combination of forms suitable to 
express the combination of ideas. In both respects Malagasy is beau- 
tifully logical, and therefore the theory is clear and easily stated. The 
rule is simply this, that @ combination of any two or more actions ts expressed 
by a combination of thetr respective prefixes, joined to one another according to 
the euphonic laws of the language. This fundamental and very natural 
rule explains all the phenomena of the compound prefixes, and that is, 
I think, all that can be fairly required from a theory. The classes of 
verbs formed by compound prefixes are, as already mentioned, the 
causative and the reciprocal. We shall now see how this rule applies to 
each of them. The prefixes used for making compound prefixes are 
chiefly mz and man. As a causative verb must always imply that a new 
action is added to what the simple verb from which it is formed already 
imports, it must, according to the rule laid down above, be formed by 
the addition of the transitive prefix man. If we then take a verb like 
mandtha, its causative form should be manmandéha. But when a new 
prefix is to be added to mandeha, the mandeha must be considered not 
as a verbum finitum, but as a verbal noun, expressing the simple action as 
such, like the English word ‘walking.’ This verbal noun is then treated 
as a new root to which a new prefix can be added. Now the verbal 
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noun of mandeha most suitable to serve this purpose is fanmdeha. Con- 
sequently the causative verb should be man-fandtha. But we have already 
seen that whenever a final 7 in a Malagasy prefix meets an initial / in 
the root, these two consonants, by the law. of euphony, are changed 
respectively into m and p. So we get mampandtha, which is the causative 
of mandeha. In the same way we may form a double causative by adding 
another man to the verbal noun of the causative, implying an additional 
action again (and an additional agent too), making the verb mampampan- 
dtha (=manfdmpandtha), and so on without any theoretical limit, although 
scarcely more than a double causative ever actually occurs. For each 
new additional prefix ‘man’ a new action, a new agent, and a new object ts 
implied. Consequently intransitives are by such an additional man 
changed into transitive (e.g. mandeha, mampandeha); transitives into 
double transitives (verbs able to take two or three objects, as mdmpt- 
téndra [ e.g. mampitondra ny mpandmpoko ny vola aho|); double transitives 
into triple transitives with three different objects. (It is certainly 
theoretically correct to say for instance: hampampttondra an-dRanaivo ny 
mpanompony ity volanao ity aho, although I cannot say that I have ever 
heard such a combination.) Only the agent corresponding to the first 
man (the primum movens of the whole) is simply an agent, whilst those 
corresponding to the succeeding prefixes in the combination are both 
objects and agents: agents in relation to the prefix corresponding to each 
of them respectively, but objects in relation to the force of the prefix 
preceding it. So, for instance, in the sentence given above, aho is the 
primum movens, corresponding to the first man in the triple-transitive 
mampampitondra, whilst Ranaivo in relation to this is the object, but in 
relation to the second man the agent. And so again, the third agent (ny 
mpanompony) is agent in relation to the third prefix, but object in 


relation to the second (agent for miztondra, but object for mampi- 
tondra). 


We now turn to the veczprocal verb. What then does a reciprocal verb 
by necessity imply ? That there are two or more agents acting on each 
other, and therefore each of them in its turn acting on the other (or 
others) and acted on by the other (or others) alternately. In order to 
express this the Malagasy have very reasonably chosen to combine the 
most active of their prefixes (man) with the one most approaching to a 
passive sense (cf. mz in forms as mzsasa). As, however, the action and 
reaction here is the primary idea, and the being acted on the secondary 
one, so the transitive verb in man must always be the fundamental 
element in the reciprocal verb, whilst the mz is only added to this as the 
secondary component. A verb in ma, mana, or manka, may also be used 
instead of one in man, when it has a transitive meaning (as mahi/a, 
manaratsy, ménkato); still this is not often met with, because the transitive © 
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verbs in mana, manka, and ma are but few.* The rule will then be, 
that any transitive verb in man (whether| single, double, or triple 
transitive, etc., does not matter), mana, or manka, and some few in ma, 
can form a reciprocal verb by adding the intransitive prefix mz to its 
verbal noun (cf. the explanation of this given under the treatment of the 
causatives). Euphonic changes do not of course take place here, as the 
vowel of the prefix mz agrees very well with the initial of the verbal noun 
(e.g. mifanda, mifahita, mifamély, mifampandresy). 

This is evidently a very easy proceeding, when the question is of 
changing a transitive verb with the prefix man (ma), mana, or manka into 
a reciprocal verb; but what about transitive verbs in mz, if we want to 
make them reciprocal? The following means are resorted to in order 
to form the reciprocals of such verbs :— 


(1) In many cases such verbs are first changed into causative ones, 
and from these the reciprocal is formed by the addition of m7 to the 
verbal nouns, as mzfampilaza, mifampitory ; but this is of course not the 
reciprocal to mz/aza and miztéry, but to its causative. It must, however, 
be kept in mind that such verbs as the last mentioned do not, unless 
first changed into causatives, need any reciprocal form, because the 
meaning it would give would be quite inconceivable. I can tell, mz/aza, 
a story, but the story cannot tell me; there is no reciprocity and 
consequently no possibility of forming a reciprocal verb. This applies 
also to several transitive verbs in man. A verb like manddlotra, to plaster, 
could not form a reciprocal verb (mifanddlotra), because although the 
workman can plaster the wall, the wall cannot plaster him. In order to 
make a reciprocal form possible, the verb in question, besides being 
transitive, must be of such a nature as to allow the possibility of a kind 
of reciprocity of action between its agent and its object. 


(2) In some few cases transitive verbs in man or manka, not otherwise 
in use with the root in question, are, as it were, zzvented only in order to 
make a reciprocal verb possible, when the root is of such a nature that 
it is wanted. In this way we get the reciprocal verbs mffanéna (root 
istna), mifankahita, mifdnkalala, etc., as if formed from the verbs manéna 
(mttséna), mdnkahita, mdnkaldla, although these active verbs are not in 
use (at least manena is not). 

But even after these inventions there are still several transitive verbs 
in mz (e.g. mifsapa) where we feel a reciprocal verb to be wanted, but we 
are not able to make it. Why, for instance, should not mzf/sapa and 
miféhy have their reciprocal, as well as maméntatra and mandpaka (mtfa- 
mantatra, mifandpaka)? Still we cannot form it in such verbs unless 








* Verbs in ma, even when transitives, do not readily form into reciprocal verbs. Forms 
like mifahita, mifankahita, are rare in the common Hova dialect, but are said to occur more 
frequently in that of Imamo, 
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through the medium of the causative (mzfdmpttsapa, mifampifthy), which 
gives it another shade of meaning. Here the language is certainly 
somewhat defective. 


Finally, I may mention that the prefix maha may be added to any 
Causative verb, either without any change (mdha-mdmpandtha), or by 
leaving out the initial m of the causative and the final @ of the prefix 
(mahampandcha). The maha retains its characteristic force and’ simply 
adds it to the verbal form to which it is joined. 


——<~< 


IT—ADFUNCTIVE VERBAL FORMS IN THE PRONUNCIATIVE MOOD. 
These may most conveniently be arranged in the following order :— 


I.—Tue NAKED Root (PRIMARY OR SECONDARY, SINGLE OR 
REDUPLICATED). 

a. Alone: azo, hathay, tia, latsaka, tsingérina. 

6. With the prepositive particle voa, as vdapétraka, voavéry, voarésy, 
voasasa. 

c. With the prepositive particle /afa, as /afaldtsaka, tdfapétraka, tdfa- 
haona. 

In the first of these forms the existing action or position is simply 
stated without any reference to special time (it may be called the 
indefinite present, which also admits of being used in the preterite), or 
any necessary connection with an agent (although an agent may be 
added in an adjunctive manner), and such forms are therefore also 
frequently used simply as adjectives with or without an agent (sdvatra 
hay, hévitra mora azoko). 

The second and third forms (4 and c) give the idea of something 
already finished, but they differ from each other in this way, that the 
second form (4) always implies that the real agent (stated or not, does 
not matter) is not the apparent one (e.g. voavory ny olona always implies 
that somebody has zamory), whilst the third one (c) leaves it quite inde- 
finite as to who the real agent is. It may be immanent in the apparent 
subject, and this understood to have been acting sfon/e in subjecting itself 
to the action stated in this verbal form to have taken place with it, or the 
action may be supposed to have taken place by chance (e.g. /afalaisaka 
ny orana, tafahaona isika), or at any rate, the real agent is not to be 
thought of, even if it is known (e.g. /afdkatra ny vary, the rice has come 
up, i.e. been brought up). Therefore the forms with woa generally 
correspond to transitive verbs, and those with /afa to the intransitive 
ones. The correlative to voavory is maméry, but the correlative to /dfa- 
vdry is mivéry. The result of mamory is voavory ; the result of mivory is 
tafavory. 
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As to their voice, these three forms are, like all adjunctives, to be 
regarded essentially as passives or reflexives, when the real agent is 
either not stated at all (e.g. voavory ny olona, the people have been 
gathered [but by whom ?]) or implicitly included in the apparent agent 
(e.g. Zafahaona istka, we are met, i.e. have met one another; /afavory ny 
olona, the people have gathered themselves, i.e. come together); else 
these forms are indefinite as to voice (e.g. hitako ralehildhy, azoko ny 
hévitra, may be rendered: the man is seen by me, the meaning is under- 
stood by me,—but, more naturally still: I see the man, I understand the 
meaning). 

With regard to tense, the first form is, as already mentioned, chiefly 
present, but in some cases rather indefinitely wavering between present 
and preterite (e.g. Aztako, azoko, may be: I see, I understand, but it may 
also mean: I have seen, I have understood). Of course by é/a and ho 
it can be made into a clear preterite or future tense, as most of the 
adjunctive forms can be (¢fa azoko, ho hitako). The second and third forms 
have chiefly the sense of a perfectum, although the result of the action 
reaches into the present. 

As chiefly perfects, it is quite natural that they by the addition of ho— 
the word for future—become /uturum exactum, e.g. ho tafavory ny olona 
mdndra-pthavinao, the people will have gathered themselves before you 
arrive. In other tenses they are not used. 

Finally, I must guard against the misunderstanding of regarding voa 
and /afa as verbal prefixes like a, ha, mz, man, etc. These real prefixes 
enter into such a close connection with the verb as to be one zxseparable 
body with it, sharing its different changes (e.g. a/olory, tsotriana, anao- 
vana, dmpitomboina, etc.), but voa and ¢afa never do (nobody says: 
tdfavorio, vdatapahina, etc.). This proves that their connection with the 
verb is a very loose one, and that it is chiefly a question of taste and 
practical convenience whether they should be joined to the verb or 
written separately. 


IIl.—THE Root WITH THE PREFIX A. 


This family includes only a single branch, that with the prefix a, as 
alolotra, atsdngana, apétraka. 

As to its meaning, this form is derived from transitive roots, and gen- 
erally implies that the noun with which it is connected, as its predicate 
or attribute, is in a certain position,* but does not (like forms with a 
preceding voa or fafa), if no agent is added, involve any clear implicit 
reference to the existence of an agent by which it is done; at least this 
reference, if there be any at all, is very feeble. In many instances this 


* This must not, however, be pressed too far. In forms like aéovo there is scarcely any 
reference to the being placed in a certain position. 
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form has a meaning very similar to.the form usually called the ‘relative’ 
one (/dlana aléhako does not differ much from /alana andehdénako), which 
also it resembles in having its object put in the accusative, not in the 
nominative, as is the case in all the other adjunctive forms (e.g. zzao no 
havdliko azy, not 7zy). The specific peculiarity of this form, however, 
is its use in some verbs to express that a secondary and accessory thing 
is brought into connection with a primary and chief one. If the con- 
nection between the two is viewed from the side of the accessorium, it is 
expressed by this form (e.g. ety dia hardkotra ny vildny, this shall be put 
as cover on the pot); but if viewed from the side of the primary and 
fundamental part of the two, the form in ¢wa or dua (the ‘passive’) is 
used (e.g. horakéfan’ ity ny vilany). As to tense, this form is present, but 
of course it can be made into preterite by adding 1, and into future by A. 

This prefix cannot be added to all roots,* but where it is added, it is 
also retained in the imperative. Roots with such a prefix do not 
generally admit any form in zva without throwing off the a, and then of 
course they lose the peculiar force of this form. The prefix a is most 
frequently added to roots beginning with a consonant, but they are also 
common enough in roots whose first letter is a vowel, when it is not an a 
(e.g. aésotra, abriana, airy, atditra). 

Quite irregular are such forms as amidy, anampy. The latter seems 
to be formed by az for a (cf. the use of an instead of a [a privativum] 
before vowels, for the sake of euphony, in Greek), as it has in this case 
been found necessary to the sense to procure such a form even from a 
root the first radical of which is a (ampy). 

IIIl.—TuHE Root witH THE INFIXES JV AND OWN (in, on), 

These infixes are only in use in roots beginning with a consonant, 
after which the 2” or on is inserted a jinidy, vinaky, vinidy, tindpaka, 
sondtro, vonono). 

As to the choice between these two infixes, it seems to be the general 
rule that, when the first vowel in the root is 0, you must use o” in some 
words (as vondno) and may choose arbitrarily in others (as sondratra or 
stnobratra) ; but in all other cases zz must be used. Still I do not think 
that this rule is strictly adhered to.t 

The tense is preterite, and this form does not seem to admit of 
being used in any other tense. As the peculiarity of the infix in 
Malagasy, and its relation to similar forms in different branches of 
the Malayan family, has recently been pointed out by me elsewhere 
(ANNUAL for 1876, pp. 169-172), I shall not dwell upon it here. 


* It is, as a rule, only added to roots from which transitive verbs have been derived. There 
are, however, some exceptions to this rule (e.g. aleha ; root, leha ; entransitive verb, mandcha). 


tT The rule does not at all apply to the use of om as derivative infix for roots with any vowel 
in the first syllable. See the instances I have given in the article quoted in the text. 
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IV.—THE ROOT WITH THE SUFFIXES -JVA AND -AWA. 


This class is a very important one, as it is of frequent occurrence 
itself, and the form of all the imperatives (with a single exception), and 
many verbal nouns, entirely depend upon it, and so does also the 
following (Vth) class of adjunctives. As to its sense, it is very simple. 
When unconnected with any agent, it gives simply the passive of the 
root, and has therefore also been called the ‘root passive ;’* but when 
the agent is joined to it, it may be explained as active or passive 
according to the connection, as stated before. 

As to tense, it is present, but can of course in the usual manner be 
made into the preterite by a preceding zo (or 2 before vowels), and into 
future by ho (before vowels generally 4 [Aesdrina], and exceptionally ho 
[ho entina]). 

As to its form, this class is one of the most troublesome. The dif- 
ficulty here is a double one : the choice between the two suffixes zza and 
ana, and the great variation in the manner in which both of them are 
joined to the different roots. As to the first question, I think it hopeless 
to attempt answering it at all. It may be said that zva is the more 
common form, and that the use of ama seems partly to depend on a certain 
termination in the root to which it is joined. Thus, for instance, roots 
terminating in /ra very frequently (although not invariably, e.g. ¢riatra, 
triarina ; tattra, tatrina) take the suffix ana (e.g. fétra, férana ; soratra, 
soratana ; sdkatra, sokafana), but I see no possibility of forming a rule by 
which it could be found why such a root as wha should become vwohdna, 
while déra is made into derazna. 

As to the irregularity in the manner of joining 7za and ana to the 
different roots, it chiefly consists in the changing (often lengthening) 
of the last vowel of the root (caused by the change in the accentuation), 
or the introduction of a connecting consonant (mostly z, z, or s).. In 
many cases too the long vowel of the root absorbs the initial vowel of 
the suffix (e.g. ome, oméena, contracted from ome-zna). 

Although I do not hope to be able to give rules which will provide 
sufficiently for all cases, I think the following brief summary of the 
most frequent forms, classified and arranged according to what I consider 
their internal relation to one another, may contribute a little towards 
giving the reader a kind of synoptic view of the whole matter. 

In the first place, all these forms may be divided into three classes :— 

First Class.—Those forms which are either quite regular, or whose 
irregularity can easily be accounted for by the causes I have alluded to 











* Tf a name in analogy with what is used in other languages should be chosen for these 
adjunctives, it would perhaps be better to call them ‘passive participles,’ because they can be 
used as adjectives (teny henoina), which is never the case with passives generally speaking, 
but is quite essential to participles, both active and passive. The active participle in Mala- 
gasy is, in its form, exactly like the sejunctive verb in the pronunciative mood (e.g. dlona 
mthaino, ondry mania). 
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above, i.e. the changing of the vowel because of the change of accent ; 
the introduction of a connecting consonant; the elimination of one 


vowel by another; etc. . 


Second Class.—Those forms whose irregularity depends upon the 
peculiar nature of the final syllable of the verbal root (ka, tra, ina, ana, 


aona, ona). 


Third Class.—Quite irregular forms, as ¢ratra, tratrarina ; be, bedzina. 


As the first and second classes branch out 
in many subdivisions, I shall briefly treat of 
each of them, 


FIRST CLASS. 


As the way in which the suffix is joined 
to the root seems chiefly to depend upon its 
final vowel, the subdivisions will be :— 


1.—Roots terminating in @ (except those 
included in the second class). These roots 
show the following table :-— 

(a) Quite regular: déra, deraina; laza, 
lazaina ; voha, vohana. 

(4) A connecting consonant (z or v) is in- 
troduced: foha, fohazina; la, lavina; tia, 
travina. 

2.—Roots terminating in 0, 

(z) Most of them are regular, simply 
joining zza or ana to the root: tompo, tom- 
poina ; solo, soloana. 

(6) Some few insert s: fono, fondsina. 

(c) Finally, some few insert v: Zo, tovina. 


3.—Roots terminating in z (7). 

(az) Many take ama, and are then generally 
quite regular, as didy, didiana. 

(6) Others take zza and contract the 
double z into one long 7: fidy, fidina (= 
fidi-ina), vidy, vidina (=vidi-ina). This is 
perhaps the most common form of roots end- 
ing in y. 

(c) Or they take za and contract the 
double z into a long e: vonjy, vonjéena (= 
vonjt-ina) ; tery, teréna (=tert-ina). 


(2) Finally, some roots take zza or ana. 


but with the insertion of a connecting conso- 
nant (z or s). Ifzza is used, the terminating 
vowel of the root may either remain as it is 
(e.g. dihy, dthizina), or be changed into e 
(e.g. téty, tetézina; héry, herézina); but if 
ana is used, the euphony generally requires 
the terminating y of the root to be changed 
into a (e.g. fafy, fafazana ; andry, andra- 
sana). 

4.—Roots terminating in e. 

(2) Thee entirely absorbs the initial ¢ or 
a of the suffix (e.g. omé, oména=ome-ina). 

(6) A connecting consonant (v or g) is 
inserted (e.g. Zé¢é, tetévana; cf. also forms 
like anomézana, although they properly be- 
long to the next order). 


5.—Roots terminating in diphthongs (ao, 
at, ot), These roots are, as a rule, very short, 


mostly monosyllabic, and as they therefore 
generally take the prefix a, they do not often 
form passives ; but as far as it is formed, or 
its form at least can be judged of by the 
analogous forms, the rule seems to be that a 
connecting consonant (v or z) is always in- 
serted before the suffixes zva or ana (e.g. foy, 
foizina; hay, ahaizana; lao, laozana), 


SECOND CLASS, 


Roots in zva, ena, ana, ona, aona, ka, tra. 

1.—In roots terminating in za, ana, and 
ena, the va is often changed into mana, the 
preceding vowel being left unchanged if it 
is e or a, but changed into e if it is 7 (e.g. 
andrana, andramana; lena, lémana; tan- 
drina, tandrémana). In those terminating 
in ova and aona, the na is changed into mina 
e.g. velona, velomina; taona, taomina). 
Still all of these roots do not follow this rule 
(cf. for instance sitrana, sttranina ; fantina, 
fanténana ; tana, tanana; adina, adini - 
na). 

2.—Roots terminating in ka or tra have 
some peculiar irregularities, viz. :— 

(a) Those in ka, 

i, The a is dropped and the & changed 


into A (e.g. pétraka, petrahana; tapaka, 
tapahina). ‘This is by far the most common 


way of treating these roots. 

ii. When ka really belongs to the root, 
the suffix is joined to it in a regular way, 
as in faka, fakaina; aka, akaina; ambaka, 
ambakaina. 

iii. In afew instances ka is left out en- 
tirely, and an f is inserted before the suffix 
(e.g. saoka, saofina ; aloka, alifana; hirtka, 
hivifana). 

(6) Those in tra. 

i, The whole terminating ¢ra is left out, 
and a connecting consonant (/) is inserted 
(e.g. sdkatra, sokafana ; rakotra, rakofana). 

ii. Or the va is left out, but the ¢ kept 
(e.g. avotra, avitana ; sdratra, soratana), 

iii, Finally, the za is left out, and the r 
kept (e.g. tattra, tatrina; zattra, zatrina ; 
hanitra, hanirina; fétra, férana; fototra. 
fotorana), This last change is probably the 
most frequent one. 

With this imperfect attempt at arranging 
the materials without being able to give 
exhaustive rules, I must leave this class and 
proceed to the next. 
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V.—THE ROOT WITH BOTH PREFIX AND SUFFIX. 
This class divides itself into two branches, viz. :— 


1.—Forms derived from the root (more generally an adjectival root 
than a verbal one, although it is formed in analogy with verbal forms) 
by adding the prefix Aa and the suffix zza, and implying that the 
person or thing in question has been made possessor of the quality 
expressed in the root from which it is formed (e.g. hatavézina, being 
made fat; root ¢avy). This form is not very frequently used. As to its 
sense, it is causative, and its tense preterite. 


z.—Forms derived from sejunctive verbs by retaining their prefix, 
except the initial m, and then adding the usual adjunctive suffix zza or 
ana. ‘This class divides itself again into two branches :— 


(a) The suffix zza is added to the sejunctive verb after throwing 
off its initial m. In being joined to the suffix, this form undergoes 
generally exactly the same changes as its naked root does when the 
suffix is added to it. Consequently all we have recently said about the 
root with suffix applies also to this form, which differs from it only 
by adding the meaning of the prefix of the sejunctive verb to the idea 
expressed in the root in question. Thus, for instance, from the root 
dera we have deraina, praised, and consequently from the sejunctive 
causative verb mdmpidéra, we have the adjunctive dmpideraina, caused 
to praise. Its tenses are formed exactly like those of the former class. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that these forms (adjunctive 
forms derived from sejunctive ones) occur even where the root itself 
does not admit the suffix zza or ana (so, for instance, the root halatra 
does not allow a form faldrina; but we have angaldrina from man- 
galatra, which is the nearest sejunctive form), in which case it is 
formed in analogy with what the root would have been if it had 
admitted of being joined to zma or ana.* It should also be observed 
that this form often takes zza where the root would take ana. This 
is always the case where this adjunctive form is derived from a sejunc- 
tive causative verb (e.g. mampamafy, ampamafazina, from fafy, fafazana). 

In many cases, however, this class of adjunctives takes ana for zna, 
and can then only by the context be distinguished from the next 
(‘relative’) form; or, in other words, one form has to do for both. 
Such ambiguous forms are, for instance, tsaorana, anarana, tsaonana, 
tanarana, atahdrana, etc. This form has generally been called ‘passive,’ 
as it has a passive sense when unconnected with any agent. It can be 
formed only from transitive verbs, or, at least, it presupposes a transitive 
verb even if such a one is not actually in use. 





* On the other hand, this adjunctive is not formed from all the sejunctive vetbs, as is 
the next form, but chiefly from those with simple (uncompound) prefixes, and from the 
causative ones. 
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As to tense, this form is of course present, but, beginning always with 
a vowel, it can be made into future simply by the addition of 4, and 
into preterite by the addition of x (e.g. antenaina, hantenaina, nante- 
naina). 

(6) The suffix ana is added to the sejunctive verb after throwing 
off its initial m. Like the preceding one it adds the meaning of the 
prefix of the sejunctive verb to the meaning of the root zva or ana; 
but besides this, it also adds a peculiar idea of its own, which has 
caused it to be called the ‘relative form.’ Its chief peculiarities, when 
compared with the preceding one, are :— 

(1) As to its form. 

(a) It is invariably formed by the suffix ava, whilst the other may 
have ana, but generally has zza. (When I say ‘invariably,’ I do not 
forget that we have many forms in ena [as amonjena], but this eva is only 
a contraction of e-ana, fore andz are both absorbed by a preceding e 
[ cf. ome, omena=ome-ina }). 

(6) It can be formed from all the sejunctive verbs, transitive or 
intransitive, without exception. 

(c) Although it is generally subjected to exactly the same changes 
as the root, when it is to be joined to a suffix, it has, in some few 
cases, a somewhat lengthened form, difficult to account for (e.g. from 
mividy [root vidy, and with the suffix, vdima| we have the relative form 
tvidianana ; from manomé [ ome, omena| anomézana ; from mandré [re, rény | 
andrenésana, which is taken from the old verb mandrény). 

{2) As to its meaning, its peculiarity is a double one, viz. :— 

(a) It partakes of the nature of a verb and the nature of a noun* 
without any change whatever as to its form. It proves to be a verb, 
not so much by its capability of governing a noun or pronoun in 
accusative (e.g. anaovana azy), as this is the case also with the cor- 
responding verbal nouns (e.g. jfi/ondrana azy), as by its agreeing with 
verbs in forming tenses (e.g. anaovana, nanaovana, hanaovana). 

(6) It always refers expressly or implicitly to some third thing besides 
the agent and, if a transitive verb, the object. 

How this last peculiarity enables it to serve many different purposes, 
expressing place, time, means, etc., according to its context in the 
sentence, is a question that belongs to syntax and does not therefore 
concern us here. 

(c) It also keeps to a middle place between activity and passivity. 
Even when it stands without an agent, one cannot tell which it is 
nearest to, the active or the passive sense. Lalana andehdnana is both 





* In this respect it is like the Latin gerundium and gerundivum, but, unlike this, it also 
forms tenses like verbs and, in so far, is more flexible, 
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the road by which people are going (active), and the road being walked 
on (passive). In this respect this form might justly be called ‘medium,’ 
although not exactly in the same sense as ‘middle’ in Greek. That 
this form partakes more of the nature of the active than the preceding 
form, and we may add, than any other adjunctive, is also seen from the 
following peculiarities :— 


ii—It is formed of intransitive verbs as well as transitive, which of 


course no true passive can be. y 


ii.—It puts its object in the accusative, just as do the active verbs 
(e.g. zany no nananarako azy). 


Some other adjunctives may have one of these peculiarities (the 
naked root and the root with fafa may be intransitive, and the form 
with the prefix a—which is nearest the “relative form” in sense and 
construction—may put its object into the accusative as mengeped 
before), but they do not share both of them. 


There has been some difference of opinion as to the right name for this 
form. Griffiths calls it the ‘circumstantial passive,’ a somewhat clumsy 
term, which is, besides, not at all to the point. It leaves us entirely in 
ignorance as to the peculiarity of the form—as ‘circumstantial’ is too 
wide and indefinite to give us any impression of the special nature of 
this form—and what it does clearly say, viz. that the form in question is 
a ‘passive’ one, is less correct or, at any rate, needs some qualification. 
The term now in use, ‘relative form,’ was, I think, first introduced by 
Pére Webber, to whom Malagasy grammar certainly owes a good 
deal. The term ‘relative form,’ or ‘relative voice’ is, however, scarcely a 
good one, although it may be difficult enough to find a better. It is 
unsuitable in two respects, viz. :— 


(1) It is not sufficiently definite to express the peculiarity of the 
form. It is true that this form expresses that a thing stands in a 
certain relation to another thing, but so does also every transitive 
verbum finitum. When I say: Lzaho manompo azy, there is no doubt that 
manompo expresses my relation to him. In other words, the term is too 
wide and indefinite. 


(2) It is singularly unsuitable to use this term for the form in 
question, if it is treated as a correlative to the active and passive voice. 
To say that the Malagasy has three voices, the active, passive, and 
relative, is, 1 think, quite as illogical as saying: There are two kinds 
of republics in Europe, the French and the confederative. And why? 
Because it is not its relativity you think of when comparing it with 
the active and passive voices, but its activity or passivity, in which 
respect ‘medium’ would be the only correct term. 
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-As I have entirely dispensed with the division into active and 
passive, I would avoid the second objection advanced above by calling 
this form the ‘relative adjunctive ;? but in order to avoid the first too, 
I would, if I were to coin a new word, try to make it sufficiently 
definite by calling it the ‘triplo-relative adjunctive,’ or the ‘complemental 
adjunctive,’ expressing by the first term that it always involves a 
relation to a third thing in addition to the agent and the thing acted on ; 
and by the second term that this form generally implicitly refers to a 
complement to the verb, and even itself includes the preposition for 
such a complement (e.g. my anisy andidiako, the knife dy which I cut ; 
trano onénako, the house zz which I live; wdvahddy idirako, the gate 
through which I enter, etc.). 

Before leaving this great class (adjunctive forms in the pronunciative 
mood), it may be as well to put the whole arrangement of these forms 
into a synopsis, which I therefore subjoin. 

Synopsis of Adjunctive Forms in the Pronunciative Mood. 


I.. The naked root. 
@ (1) The root alone (véry, tapaka). 
’ 6 (2) The root with the preposttive voa (voa-vory). 
c (3) The root with the preposztive tafa (tafa-vory). 


II. (4) The root with the prefix a (as in apetraka). 


III. (5) The root with the zmfixes in and on (as in finidy, vonéno, 
sonotro). 

IV. (6) The root with the suffixes ina and ana (as in fidina, lazaina, 
sokafana, vohana (=‘root passive,’ ‘root participles’). 


V. The root with both prefix and suffix. 
a (7) From adjectival roots ha—zna (as in hatsaraina from tsar). 
b From sejunctive verbs, keeping their entire prefix with 
exception of the initial 7 which is dropped :— 
* (8) i, With the suffix zva (as in ampitombdina’. 
(9) ii. With the suffix ana (as in ampitomboana). 

Names used for the last form: ‘circumstantial passive,’ ‘relative form,’ 
or ‘relative voice. Proposed names, if a distinct name be wanted: 
‘medium,’ ‘triplo-relative adjunctive,’ or ‘complemental adjunctive.’ 

I think, however, that the best way would be to discard altogether 
the use of separate names for the different forms, and use only numbers, 
as the Arabs do in designating their different conjugations. Following 
the numbers I have put in parenthesis above, we shall then speak of the 
st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth adjunctive form of the verb. 
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WI.—SEFUNCTIVE FORMS IN THE IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
1.—The naked root used as an imperative. 


This imperative is in Malagasy of very rare occurrence. I do not 
remember more than one instance of it, namely the root /dha, or, in 
the reduplicated form, /ohafoha, which was frequently so used (=mz/o- 
haza) in invocations of the idols. 


Similar constructions are quite common in other languages (cf. the 
use of infinitive absolute for imperative in Hebrew, the infinitive for 
imperative in Greek poetry). It is quite natural that the naked root 
should appear as imperative, as this is generally in different languages 
expressed in one of the shortest possible forms in which the verb in 
question can appear. 


2.—Sejunctive imperatives are formed simply by giving the sejunctive 
verb in question the same termination and accentuation as its relative 
form, and then leaving out the final na (e.g. mandéha, imp. man- 
dehana (relat. andehanana|; manome, manoméza, relat. [anomézana)), 
This applies also to the root used as sejunctives, as avy, songa, tia 
(imper. avia [relat. chaviana], tongdva [relat. ahatongavana], tava 
[relat. z#za@vana]). The rule is, I think, without any exception. The 
force of the sejunctive verb undergoes no change by being in this 
manner made into an imperative. Transitives remain transitives, 
intransitives remain intransitives, causatives remain causatives, recipro- 
cals remain reciprocals, etc. 


HB 


IV.—ADFUNCTIVE FORMS IN THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


1.—Only the 4th, 6th, 7th,* 8th, and 9th of adjunctive forms, enume- 
rated in the preceding Synopsis, can give birth to an imperative. 


2.—These imperatives are formed simply by substituting an o for the 
unaccented termination zva or ana of the adjunctive form in question 
(e.g. dapdhina, imp. fapaho; sakdnana, imp. sakano). If, however, the 
initial 7 or a of the termination zza or ana has the accent, it is kept, 
as only the va is substituted by o (e.g. fidina, imp. fidio; vohdna, imp. 
vohao). The same rule applies of course also to the termination ena, 
as the ¢ in this case is always accented (e.g. oména, imp. oméo ; vonjéna, 
imp. vonjéo). Virtually, however, the whole: ava or za is always left 
out before the o of the imperative, as the accented ava or ena in the 
instances just given are a contraction of a-ana, t-1na, e-ina. 





* The imperative of the 7th form is not frequent, but it occurs now and then (e.g. imp. 
hazavao, from hazavaina [root zava]). 
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The 4th adjunctive (e.g. apétraka), which has no termination za or - 

ana, still forms its imperative entirely in analogy with those having 

such terminations (e.g. apetrdho, ataovy, as if from apetrdhina, ataovina). 


3.—With the exception of these adjunctives terminating in the 
accented zza or ena, which always form their imperative according to 
the rule just laid down, all the other adjunctives in which the vowel 
o (or a diphthong in which o is one of the components) occurs in 
any of their three last syllables, form their imperative with y instead of 
0; e.g. vondy, vohay, henoy, atoléry, hasodvy, ataovy, ardvy; but from 
ongahana we form the imperative ongaho, because its o is in the fourth 
syllable from the end. The exceptions to this rule are, I believe, very 
few, as, for instance, ovao (for ovay) and such lengthened forms as asaovy 
(for asao [from asaina]). This last exception seems to have been more 
frequent in earlier times, as it still lingers in the dialects, where forms 
like alaovy (for alao) are often heard. Even such forms as ambia (for 
avia) are frequently met with. 


4.—All adjunctive imperatives have an active and transitive force, and 
must therefore always have an object. They can either stand without 
any expressed agent (since they include it in themselves), or have 
their agent joined to them as a pronominal suffix (e.g. éwfo ny boky, or: 
entonao ny boky). They differ from the sejunctive imperatives as well 
in this respect as in their implying that the object is a definite thing, 
and they therefore require the article with it. (An exception to this is 
the imperative from the 9th adjunctive form.) 

Apparent exceptions to the transitiveness of these imperatives, as 
tomoéra, are really no exception, as the forms in question belong to the 
sejunctive class. 


5.—As to the special sense of the different adjunctive imperatives, 
no rule is needed, as in this respect they generally follow the adjunctives 
from which they are formed and retain their respective meanings. 


APPENDIX. 


VERBAL NOUNS.—These I will try to 
‘arrange according to their nearness to, or 
remoteness from, the root, beginning with 
the most simple and proceeding to those 
of a more complicated derivation. They 
comprehend the following eight classes :— 

1st FORM.—The naked root, used as a 
verbal noun, to express the perception of the 
word in question in its most indefinite sense 
(e.g. wonzy, sitraka, hogo). It may also 
sometimes express an agent with whom the 
action implied in the root has become its 
second nature (e.g. janga, a prostitute ; m7- 
jangajanga, to act licentiously). Usage 
alone can decide in which of these senses a 
verbal root is to be taken, 


2nd FORM.—Any sejunctive verb which, 
with the article zy or a demonstrative, may 
be used as a verbal noun, expressing :— 

(t) The action implied in the verb, con- 
sidered as a noun (e.g. Wy mandéha méha- 
sasatra, [the] walking tires). 

(2) The agent, when considered as acting 
only on a certain occasion and not habitually 
(e.g. My mandeha eny amoron-dalana eny 
no antsaiko } Ny namangy chy omaly dia 
sakaizako éla). Here the context must 
decide in which sense such a verbal noun is 
to be taken. It can be used in all of the 
three tenses just like a verb; e.g. zy mandeha, 
ny nandeha, ny handeha. Tt will easily be 
seen that if the sense I have attributed to 
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this form really belongs to it, it must be 
wrong to use ‘zy mino’ for ‘the believers,’ 
It should no doubt be ‘xy mpino.’ ‘Ny mino’ 
would be those believing in a certain state- 
ment at a given time; but it cannot b 
virtue of its form mean an habitual believer. 
Still, people are now, I suppose, so accus- 
tomed to it as to be able to catch the right 
meaning. 

3rd FORM.—Any sejunctive verb with a Z 
inserted after the initial m of the prefix 
expresses the habitual agent (e.g. mpandra- 
jitra, mpangalatra). 

4th FORM.—Any sejunctive verb may 
substitute an f for its initial m in order to 
express :— 

(1) The action. 

(2) Asa continual or very frequent action, 
what usually takes place every “now and 
then, often with a slight shade of reference 
to the manner in which it is done; e.g. fa- 
maki-teny, fihevitra, not exactly hévitra, but 
either my habitual hevitra, or the act or 
way of thinking of which the hevitra, 
thought, is the result. In this sense it is 
often used as an attribute to a noun, almost 
like a ‘passive participle ;? only that this 
form also, when used as an attribute, implies 
that the thing to whose name it is joined 
habitually and therefore (on the supposition 
that custom is equal to right,—a very pre- 
dominant idea in the minds of the Malagasy), 
also fitly used in the way it imports; e.g. 
boky famaky any amy ny fiangoinana ; akanjo 
fitindra amy ny Alahady ; i.e. a book usually 
read and fit to be read in church; clothes 
usually worn on a Sunday and fit to be worn 
on a Sunday. 

Other adjunctives also can, by adding 
an f, be used attributively with a similar 
meaning (e.g. ranomasina faléhan-tsambo, 
a sea where ships are accustomed to go). 

(6) With a prevailing reference to the 
modus agendt; e.g. manao ahoana izany 
filanja tzany, what manner of carrying the 
filanjana is this? fifaraingo, the manner in 
which a book is bent (smzfaraingo). 

(2) The agent, when the action implied 
in the verb has become its second nature 
to such an extent that it has no other action 
whatever; e.g. famaky (an axe; its only 
business is to mamaky, to hew), fangady, 
fanjaitra, fihogo, fikipaka, fiaro (a charm 
whose only object is to mzaro, protect), firi- 
tsoka, fangalabolo (name of an insect), fan- 
galatrovy (a bird), farary (or farofy), a 
person who is always sick (marary, sick), 
fandainga (one whose nature it is to lie). 
When the agent is one whose nature it is 
always to undertake this action and no other, 
it is only natural that the name of its action 
should become its name, as in the examples 
just given. In some cases, however, this 
form is, strangely enough, used in a passive 
sense and without becoming exclusively the 
name of the person or thing in question. 
This use is, however, extremely rare; e.g. 
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Janénjitka, a man who is always enjehina, 
persecuted, although the verb manénjika 
means to persecute, and not to be persecut- 
ed. 
In the provinces this form for an agent 
seems to be much more frequent than in 
Imérina. In Vakinankdratra, for instance, 
the woromahéry (a kind of falcon) is called 
Jandrasa, i.e. the bird whose nature it is 
constantly to cut meat into pieces (man- 
drasa); the matoriandro (a name for the 
owl) is called fatoriandro, the bird whose 
nature it is to sleep in the day; and the 
hindry (also the name of a bird of prey) 
is called fanindry, i.e. one whose nature it 
is to manindry (to press), A great many 
words which have become constant names 
of the acting person or thing have in this 
manner been derived form the verb, espe- 
cially names for birds, insects (e.g. fanga- 
raka, fihitra, fangalabola), implements (see 
above), and charms (e.g. fandaftka, fandrési- 
lahy, famon-ody). But many other names 
too have been derived in the same way; e.g. 
famamo, fanindro. 

It seems to be a feature inseparably and 
exclusively connected with the addition of 
an f to any verbal form that the form in 
question is made capable of expressing that 
something is done continually or habitually. 
It is in this sense not only used for forming 
verbal nouns—as pointed out above—but 
is also added to some adjunctives, especially 
when they stand as attributes to a preceding 
noun. This is most frequently the case with 
the 4th adjunctive form (e.g. dny faléhan- 
dikana, a river on which canoes are accus- 
tomed to go; trano fasian-dimba, a house 
in which cloths are usually placed), but it 
occurs also in other adjunctive forms, for 
instance the 6th, zavatra foména, as things 
usually given. 

5th FORM.—KX is substituted for ‘ the 
initial m of the sejunctive verb, generally in 
order to express the means by which the 
action is done; e.g. kiféhy=kofchy, that by 
which you can mzféhy (the rope) ; kzlalao, 
that with which you can mz/alao (playthings) ; 
kamahana, that by which you can mamahana 
(food) ; cf. kandvo, kifafa, kifongo, etc. In 
some few cases, however, this form does not 
express the means of the action, but the 
result of it; e.g. kaniry, a full grown beetle 
(maniry, to grow); kandsa, a coward, from 
manosa; ci. forms as kamaitso (mattso), 
although this, being formed from an adjec- 
tive, does not concern us here. ‘These forms, 
e.g. kifehy=kofehy, kifafa, kanosa, have 
generally, in so far as they have been noticed, 
been explained as secondary roots; but this 
must be’wrong, if it is true, as I believe it 
is, that ‘‘secondary roots for all gramma- 
tical purposes are treated precisely as if 
they were primary roots,” for kofehy, kifa- 
fa, kanosa, can certainly not be treated 
as roots. We have not akifafa, kifafana, 
mikifafy, etc., which we should be able to 
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form if kifafa were a secondary root. The 


» -words in question are simply verbal nouns, 


There are indeed a kind of corresponding 
prefixes: kz, ka, ko, added to nouns or adjec- 
tives (e.g. hafotsy, kamattso [or kattso], kt- 
dlangilangy), but they do not concern us here, 

6th FoRM.—An f is added to the 8th 
adjunctive form (the ‘passive’ of sejunctive 
verb), in order to express an agent with 
whom the action in question has not only 
become a habit but a nature. This form is 
very strange, and difficult to account for. It 
occurs very seldom; e.g. fangalarina, almost 
= téna mpangalatra, a thief with long nour- 
ished and inveterate desire for stealing 
whenever he can. 

7th FORM.—The relative used as a noun, 
standing by itself; e.g. anavotana, the means, 
time, manner, etc., for effecting a ransom 
(avotra). 

Even when used as a noun, this form 
retains all its character asa relative adjunc- 
tive, i.e. it can still express the tense like a 
verb and take an agent, and if transitive, an 
object; e.g. ny anavotany azy, ny nanavotany 
azy, ny hanavotany azy. As to its special 
sense, it is exactly the same whether used as a 
verb or as a verbal noun, and it is therefore 
-needless to dwell upon it here. 

8th FORM.—The relative adjunctive with 
the addition of an initial f; e.g. fanavotana. 
This is exactly like the preceding in meaning, 
only that it cannot express any definite time, 
but simply expresses what is usual. The two 
last forms are amongst the most frequent of 
all verbal nouns, as they can be formed from 
nearly all verbs. (There are a few exceptions, 
as homana.) As to their double nature (being 
both verbs and nouns), they remind one most 
of the Latin gerundivum and gerundium. 

Only the 4th, 7th, and 8th forms of verbal 
nouns can take an agent in the same manner 
as the adjunctive verbal forms (e.g. ny fama- 
kiko ny taratasy, ny anavotany azy, ny 
fanavotanao ny andévo); the 2nd can take 


no adjunctive whatever (mamdktko is impos- 
sible) ; and all the others (1st, 3rd, 5th, 6th) 
can only take a possessive adjunct like other 
nouns; e.g. zy mpamonjtko, is the saviour I 
possess. Only the 2nd and 7th forms can - 
express time when used as verbal nouns. The 
5th, and especially the 6th, forms are of rare 
occurrence. 

Any of the other adjunctive forms too, not 
mentioned here as verbal nouns, may, of 
course, be used as nouns with a preceding 
article after the analogy of adjectives; e.g, 
ny voavory, ny tafahaona, ny avaly, etc. ; and 
one of them (the 4th, as avaly) may even, so 
used, express both time and agent (xy avaliko, 
navaliko, havaliko azy); but as there is no 
peculiarity whatever in connection with their 
being so used, I have not included them in 
the list of verbal nouns above. Even the rst, 
and, and 7th of the forms I have given might, 
for the same reason, have been left out. 

The most remarkable feature in the verbal 
nouns is the fine distinction between the 
different ways of expressing the agent, or, as 
I should rather call such forms, the xomina 
agentis, of which we have the following three 
classes :— 

1.—The s¢mple or accidental agent (e.g. 
ny mangalatra), mostly corresponding to a 
present participle active in European lan- 
guages. 

2.—The habitual agent (e.g. ny mpanga- 
latra). . 

3.—The exclusive agent, i.e. the one that 
cannot but do the action implied in the 
verb, because it has become its nature to do 
so. This can again be expressed by three 
different forms (e.g. jsanga, fangalatrovy, 
fangalarina). 

The habitual agent corresponds to the 
form ganndb—an habitual thief, in contradis- 
tinction to gowéb, an accidental stealer—in 
Hebrew ; but to the last three forms it may 
prove difficult to find any analogy in other 
languages. 


In concluding these remarks on the Malagasy verb, I feel strongly 
the propriety of asking the reader’s forbearance for having so long 
claimed his attention over such a dry subject as grammatical forms,— 
the much drier as I have been obliged to treat the question in the least 


possible space. 


I have purposely abstained from entering into the 


question of the origin and original meaning of the formative elements 
of the verb (prefixes, infixes, suffixes), or their relation to those of 


cognate languages. 


A thorough investigation of all the prefixes, infixes, 


and suffixes in the Malagasy would be more than sufficient matter for a 
new ‘study ;’ but it is by no means certain that J shall find time and 


leisure to write it. 


L. DAHLE. 
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JOTIINGS ON SOME OF THE PLANTS OF 
IMERINA. 


N the following paper I do not attempt to do much more than give a 
few brief extracts from notes that I made on some of the more 
common plants of Imérina during a few months’ residence at Ambdhi- 
dratrimo. My readers will therefore excuse brevity and lack of arrange- 
ment. The term ‘Imerina” in the above title must not be taken to 
include the forest which bounds the province to the east; it will 
frequently happen, however, that plants mentioned below are common 
not only to Imerina thus understood, but also to the forest, as well as 
other parts of Madagascar. Imerina is far from abounding in vegetation, 
presenting generally a very dry and barren aspect, yet it is surprising 
what a large number of plants are found in the province. Many of the 
plants enumerated below were unknown to science at the time of the 
publishing of the first edition of the ANNUAL. 

The Order which has most representatives, excepting perhaps GRA- 
MINACEZ, in Imerina (as indeed is the case in almost all parts of the 
world) is CoMPOSIT2, a somewhat common species belonging to which 
is the 

Dingadingana (Psiadia dodoneefolia, St.), a shrub from six to twelve 
feet high. The natives use the leaves for annealing their water pitchers. 
The pitchers are made hot in the fire and are then rubbed with the leaves 
of this shrub. Every one buying a water pitcher subjects it to this 
process. The dingadingana is very abundant on the hill-sides about 
half way between Central Madagascar and the east coast. It is found also 
in Mozambique. It is supposed to be only a variety of Pszadia arabica, 
Jaub and Spach, which occurs in various parts of Africa and tropical 
Arabia. 

Ambiaty (Vernonia appendiculata, Less.) is another member of this Order. 
Its leaves are pounded and applied to sores, and are also otherwise used 
in Malagasy pharmacy. The flowering of this shrub is a sign to the 
people that the season has come for sowing the rice called vary ambiaty. 

Antsointsbina (Emilia cttrina, DC.), is a common herb with bright 
orange yellow flowers, and is used as a medicine for condyloma. 

Hazotikana is a species of Vernonia, as yet unknown to science. It 
possesses hard wood, which is often used in house-building. ‘The leaves 
are boiled and used as a vermifuge by the natives. The Malagasy used 
to believe that if any part of this tree was brought into the house, all the 
rice-pans would be broken, and so it was fady (tabooed). 
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Sdkatavilotra { Vernonia aati Baker). The leaves of this shrub are 
used iiedictnalisa 

Next to ComposItT&, the most abundant Order seems to be the Lecu- 
MINOS#%. Under this head may be named the 

Tsiafakimby (Casalpinia sepiaria, Roxb.\, i.e. “impassable by oxen.” 
This is the Mysore thorn. On account of its numerous and annoying 
thorns it is often employed for fences and stockades. The leaves, which 
are bipinnate, and the flowers, which are yellow and grow in racemes, — 
give quite an attractive appearance to the shrub. In former times 
the seeds were often used in working the szkidy (divination). 

Ambérivatry or ambdtry is the Pigeon-pea (Cajanus indicus, Spreng), 
It is grown to supply food for silk-worms. The beans of its fruit are 
eaten by the natives. 

Aika, the most valuable kind of indina (Indigofera tinctoria, 1..), is used 
by the people in shalce It has been introduced, being a native of 
Tropical Africa. . 

Tainakého (Cassia levigata, Willd.) is a common shrub with’ bright 
' yellow flowers and pinnate leaves. 

Fano (Piptadenia chrysostachys, Bth.) is a small and beautiful tree, 
and by no means uncommon. Its fruit is very thin and flat, fifteen to 
eighteen inches long and three or four broad. The seeds were formerly 
employed in working the szk¢dy. In the days when bull-fighting was 
common, the root of this tree was taken, pounded, put in water, and 
_ given to the animals that were to fight, with the idea that it made them 
fierce. The natives now make use of its leaves as a medicine. They 
are steeped in water, the water being drunk in cases of colic. 

Another Order which is represented largely is the SONS Cr of 
which may be mentioned 

Heéry or voangivy (Solanum erythracanthum, Bojer), which is a common 
species. It possesses a purple corolla, and its leaves, as well as other 
parts of the plant, bear prickles upon their surface. 

Ramiary (Datura alba, Nees) is another member of this Order, and is 
found in waste places. It is the Thorn-apple. The use of this valuable 
narcotic seems to have been unknown to the Malagasy previous to the 
settlement of Europeans in the island. 

Pardky, or Tobacco (lVicotiana tabacum), is cultivated largely in the 
island. It is well known that the Malagasy use the leaves of this plant 
almost entirely in the form of snuff, but, instead of following the good 
(?) old English fashion of taking it up their nostrils, they follow the 
better (?) fashion of putting it in their mouths and sucking it. 

Anamamy (Solanum nigrum, L. [or S. nodiflorum, Jacq. (?)] is a plant 
frequently cultivated by the natives, the leaves and berries of which are 
both eaten. 
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Sévabé (Solanum auriculatum, Ait.) is another species belonging to this 
Order. It is a shrub with large leaves. |Its berries are roasted and 
applied to the feet in certain forms of tertiary syphilis. The leaves are 
used as lamp-wicks. 

Sakay (Capsicum annuum, L., and C. frutescens, L.), of which there 
are two or three species, are shrubs, the fruit of which, when ground, 
forms cayenne pepper. It is used by the natives in curries, etc. The 
leaves are often boiled and eaten by the poor with their rice. 

Voanantsindrana, or Cape gooseberry (Physalis peruviana, L.), also 
belongs to SOLANACEH. The leaves are occasionally employed as a 
substitute for soap. . 

Voatabiha is the Tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum, Miller), the fruit of 
which is sold plentifully in the markets. It is an introduced plant. The 
leaves, as well as the fruit, are eaten by the natives; they are also used 
for making ink thus: they are mixed with the leaves of duamafaitra, 
pounded, a little water added, and then pressed, the soot from a rice-pan 
being mixed with the juice. The mixture is then put in the sun for 
about half an hour. The ink is not durable. The fruit, rubbed on’ 
the soot of a pan, is used as blacking. | 

The potato has been introduced by Europeans, and is more or less 
cultivated by the natives, 

Or LoGANIACE# may be mentioned the 

Seva (Buddleia madagascariensis, Lam.). The berries of this shrub are 
sometimes eaten, and in some parts of the country are used in making 
rum. Its flowers are used in dyeing a kind of cloth known as jia/otsy. 
The leaves were formerly, and in some places are still, used as a substi- 
tute for soap. 

The Order of EUPHORBIACEZ may be mentioned next, as it is repre- 
sented by a few very valuable plants. And first comes the 

Mangahazo (Manthot utilissima, Pohl.), the root of which, next to rice, 
forms the chief part of the common food of the people, and is sold 
abundantly in all the markets. It is the common Manioc or Cassava, 
and is cultivated largely in all parts of Madagascar. It has of course 
been introduced. 

Tanantdnamdanga, or Castor-oil plant (Azcimus communis, L.), is 
commonly planted. There are two varieties, one of which has a reddish 
stem. Castor-oil is obtained by the natives by pounding and boiling the 
seeds, the oil of which comes to the surface. It is then collected and 
sold in the markets. 

Ténantanampétsy ( Jatropha Curcas, L.) is a shrub having watery juice. 
The seeds, which contain a large quantity of purgative oil, are used by 
the natives, after being pounded, as a substitute for tallow in their lamps. 
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Sdngosingo (Euphorbia splendens, Bojer) also belongs to this Order. 
There are two varieties (or species ?), one having bright scarlet bracts 
with leaves all along the stem, the other having yellow bracts and leaves 
which are terminal and larger than those of the scarlet variety. They 
are both thorny cactus-looking plants. The milky juice with which 
they abound is sometimes used by the natives as bird-lime. The songo- 
songo are commonly employed for hedgerows and fences. The one with 
scarlet bracts has been introduced into conservatories at home on 
account of its beauty. 

The Order MELIACEZ is represented by the 

Voandelaka (Melia Azederach, L.). Its strong scent, being similar to 
that of a lilac, has obtained for it the name of Cape Lilac. It is known 
also as the Pride of China. It originally belongs to Persia and Syria. 
It is a low tree that has been naturalized in various parts of the world, 
and was introduced here from the Cape of Good Hope by missionaries 
in the time of Radama I. All its parts contain bitter and purgative 
properties. The tree is commonly planted by both foreigners and 
natives. 

Of the Order RuTACE# there are oranges, lemons, shaddocks, etc., 
which have been introduced and are cultivated by the natives. 

Under the Order MorE# may be mentioned the améntana, aviavy, and 
voara, all three belonging to the genus Ficus. The ; 

Amontana (Ficus Baront, Baker, and F. trichosphera, Baker) are the 
largest trees in Imerina. The two species are very similar in appearance. 
There is one of these trees at Ambdhidratrimo measuring eighteen feet 
in circumference, towering high above all its fellows. Another very 
large amontana is to be found at Fiakarana; its girth, however, is not 
easily measured, as it has a very irregular trunk. The milky juice with 
which these trees abound is collected by the natives, boiled, and used as 
bird-lime. The fruit is edible, but not of a tempting kind to European 
palates. The avavy, a large tree, much more common than the amontana 
or voara, is a species of Ficus as yet unknown to science. This and 
the voara will be named and described in the Linnean Society’s Journal 
during the present year (1885). The milky juice is used as bird-lime. 
The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

Vodra is a large tree, a species of /icus, and is also unknown to 
science. It is more rare in Imerina than either the amonfana or aviavy, 
but very common in the warm parts of the country. Its juice is used 
for bird-lime, and its fruit is eaten by the natives. 

LVonoka (Ficus Melleri, Baker). The leaves of this tree are boiled, and 
the water drunk in cases of dysentery. It is also given to women at the 
time of confinement. Until quite recently the zonoka was unknown to 
science. | 
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Rongony, or Hemp (Cannabis sativa), is grown by the natives, but not 
to so large an extent in Imerina as in some | other parts of the country. 
The bark is used in the manufacture of a strong fabric known also 
by the name of vongony. Its narcotic or intoxicating properties are 
not unknown to the Malagasy. Its leaves are smoked and produce an 
exhilarating effect. Formerly it was used by the natives to a great 
extent, but its use is now forbidden by. law, severe punishment being 
the penalty to the offenders. It is still smoked, however, though to 
what extent is unknown, as the practice can only be indulged in in 
privacy. 

Voarbthazo, or the Mulberry (Morus indica, L.), has been introduced, 
and is abundantly planted. The silk-worm known as /andzkély is reared 
on its leaves. 

Amiana are shrubs with stinging hairs belonging to the genera Urera 
and Ovetia (U. radula, Baker, U. oligoloba, Baker, O. morifolia, Baker, 
O. pinnatifida, Baker, and O. dactniata, Baker). Until recently they were 
all unknown to science. 


The Order of Matvacrez is well represented here. The most 
important species found is perhaps the 


Landthazo, a species of Cotton (Gossypium barbadense, L.). Though the 
plant affords the natives material for the manufacture of cotton /améa, 
yet it is not cultivated to any great extent. The majority of /amta 
worn are of white calico, but of foreign manufacture. Very primitive 
is the Malagasy mode of preparing the cotton, as it is all done by 
hand. First of all the hair is removed from the seeds by a kind of 
threshing. It is then drawn out, spun, wound on the bobbin, put in 
skeins, and then cleansed by boiling. If the Jamba known as jabo (of 
which the weft is cotton and the warp vofia fibre) is to be made, 
the leaves of the amberivatry are pounded and put in the water along 
with the cotton, which give the latter a greenish colour. If the lamba 
known as /éforano is to be made, pounded rice is added to the boiling 
water, which helps to give the cotton a firmer texture. How long 
the Jandihazo has been introduced into the island it is impossible 
to Say. 

Rébibe Hibiscus diversifolius, Jacq., and another species of Azbiscus) 
are plants common in hedges round villages and in pine-apple and 
cassava fields, having a bright yellow flower with dark red centre. 
There are two species, réibéldhy and réibévdvy. The rotbevavy is 
frequently employed for fences, its prickly character rendering it almost 
impassable. The bark is used by children for making slings. 


The Order of BIGNONIACE# is represented by the Aé/sikitstcka and the 
zahana. 
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Fiitsikitsika (Colea Telfatree, Bojer) is common in all parts of Imerina, 
being chiefly found in the fosses surrounding the villages. The wood 
is very hard, and is often used by the natives in house building. It 
bears an edible fruit. 

Zahana (Phyllarthron Bojerianum, DC.) belongs also to this Order. 
The trumpet-shaped pink flower is very similar in appearance and size 
to that of the Aztsckitstka. The articulated form of the leaf, something 
like that of the orange, is perhaps the most striking feature of the tree. 
‘There is an old superstition regarding this tree, which is still believed 
in by many, to the effect that any one planting it in his grounds will 
meet with an early, if not sudden, death.” (ANNUAL for 1876, p. 253.) 
The wood is used for spear-handles, walking-sticks, etc. 


The CONVOLVULACE2 present us with a goodly number of plants, 
among which may be mentioned the 

Kanja, a small trailing herb growing on the downs. It is probably 
a species of /pomea. 

Vomanga, or Sweet potato (Basatas edulis, Choisy), is a plant largely 
cultivated by the Malagasy. 


Under, MyrtTaceE& may be mentioned the goavy or Guava. There 
are two species found, one of which has a white or yellowish fruit, the 
other a red fruit. The former, which is by far the more common, is 
the Psidium pomiferum, L., the latter the Pszdium Cattleyanum, Sabine, 
being the Chinese guava. Both species have been introduced into the 
island. An infusion is made of the leaves of one of the species, 
probably the former, by the Malagasy, and drunk as a remedy for 
dysentery. 

Zahamborozano (Hugenia Jambosa, L.) is a species of the Rose-apple 
found so abundantly in the Malayan Archipelago and the South Sea 
Islands. It is an introduced shrub.* 

Ampingabindanitra,t literally, ‘Great drum of heaven,’ or Pomegra- 
nate (Punica granatum L.), is comparatively common. The leaves are 
employed by the natives in dyeing black. The time when it was intro- 
duced is probably unknown. 


The Order RosacrE# is largely represented. Among the members 
of this Order are to be found the 

Bibasy, or Loquat (Lriobotrya japonica), belonging originally to China 
and Japan. It is abundantly planted in all parts of Imerina, and affords 
a delicious fruit. 


* It has been suggested to me that the name is simply a Malagasy rendering of famrosade, 
a name used for this species. The change from Famrosade to Zahamborozano is not greater 
than from Zambour de basque to Lamboridim-basy ; engineer to aliginéry.—ED. (G.C.) 

+ Probably simply a corruption of the name Jomegranate,—ED., (G.C.) 
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_ Péso, or the Peach (Amygdalus persica), is also commonly planted. 
For want of proper cultivation, however, 'the fruit, which is of such 
a tempting nature in Europe, has lost much of its delicate flavour. 

Koainisy, or the Quince (Cydonia vulgaris), is another member of 
this Natural Order which is grown by some of the natives, but not as 
yet to any large extent. Both this and the peach, as probably also the 
loquat, have been introduced comparatively recently into the island. 

Voardimainty (Rubus apetalus, Poir, R. myrianthus, Baker, and R. 
paucifiorus, Baker) are species of Blackberry. They are, however, more 
abundant in the forest than elsewhere. Véardcmena (Rubus rosefolius, L.) 
is a species of Raspberry, and is very abundant in many parts of Mada- 
gascar to the east of the forest, but in Imerina is not by any means so 
common. 

The APocYNACE2 and ASCLEPIADACEZ have but few representatives 
in Imerina. One plant belonging to the former of these Orders, the 
Malagasy name of which is vonénina, is the Vinca rosea, L., or rose- 
coloured Periwinkle. It is exceedingly common on the downs, and has 
avery attractive flower, indeed attractive enough to have made it a 
favourite hot-house plant in Europe. It is about a foot in height and 
may be known by its rose-coloured corolla and opposite leaves. It is 
probably a native originally of tropical America. 

Fanoro (Gomphocarpus fruticosus, R. Br.) is a plant belonging to the 
ASCLEPIADACE&. It attains the height of four or five feet and abounds 
with milky juice. Its seeds are covered with silky hairs, which are used 
for stuffing cushions, mattresses, etc. 

The RupiAcEa Order has numerous representatives, of which three 
may be mentioned :— 

Kafé, or Coffee (Coffea arabica), is cultivated to some extent by the 
natives ; on the coast it is cultivated by Europeans to a large extent. 
It has probably been introduced by the French, as the name would lead 
us to suppose. 

Tstkirity (Mussenda arcuata, Lam.) is a shrub with very pretty yellow 
flowers having a bright red-bearded throat. It isa very common plant 
in the warmer parts of the island, where it is known as vahindaingo, voan- 
daingo, etc., but is rare in Imerina. 

Laingo (Stphomeris Lingun, Bojer) is a eaithe plant, rare in Imerina 
(perhaps introduced into the province). It is known also as daingomaimbo, 
and is chewed with the idea of strengthening the teeth. 

- Of Cactacr there is but one species, the 

Ratkéta, or Prickly-pear (Opuntia ferox). It is abundant, not only in 
Imerina, but in all parts of the island. It is used for fences, forming by 
means of its formidable thorns and annoying hairs an impassable barrier. 
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- The fruit is eaten by the natives, and is used by them as a substitute for 
blacking by rubbing it over the soot of a rice-pan and applying it to 
their boots, which, it is said, gives them a bright polish. If any one is 
wounded by one of the thorns, part of which is left in the flesh, it is 
extracted by means of a poultice made of the roasted fruit. The plant 
has of course been introduced. 

The CucuURBITACE# are represented by various kinds of gourds, as the 

Voatavotaméenakatodiakého, voatavobdzaka, etc., voatavombazaha; the 
fruit of the vdafavomonta is used for bottles, pitchers, etc., after the 
pulp has been removed. 

The véatavoarivolahy has its fruit narrowed at about a third of its 
length, giving the appearance of two gourds, a larger and a smaller, 
attached to each other. The shell is used for various purposes by the 
natives. 

Of MELASTOMACE may be mentioned the 

Felambartka (Dionychia Bojert, Naud.), a small shrub with ribbed 
leaves, and flowers, when in bud, with stamens incurved into a kind 
of pocket around the ovary (as, indeed, is the case with all plants of 
this Order). Its leaves are sometimes put in the water in which silk 
is washed for the purpose of giving the latter a firmer texture. 

Belonging to DROSERACEZ is a plant of a very interesting character, 
known as mahatanando, related to Venus’s fly-trap, very common in bogs 
and swampy ground. The plant is from three to six inches high, the leaves 
of which are about two or two and a half inches long, the blade of the 
leaf being a third of an inch long, and about a quarter of an inch broad, 
spoon-shaped, and covered with red glandular hairs. If these hairs are 
touched by any object, the leaf very slowly turns over until it enfolds the 
object. Ants may frequently be seen held fast in the leaves, for they form 
part of the food of the plant. It is the Drosera ramentacea, Burchell. 

The Order of VERBENACE# has several representatives. The 

Rointsdkina (Barleria Prionitis, L.) is a small prickly shrub with bright 
yellow flowers. 

Dingadingambazaha (Gendarussa vulgaris, Neus is an introduced 
shrub belonging to the Order ACANTHACE%. The root is boiled and the 
water used as a purgative. ‘This shrub is frequently planted for hedges, 
chiefly in the gardens of Europeans. 

Fantsinakéholahy. ‘This is employed as a remedy for small-pox, 
The leaves are boiled, a little salt added, and the patient subjected to a 
vapour-bath in the same way as described above in cases of fever. The 
Santsinakoholahy is perhaps a species of Clerodendron. 

Varikitia (Clerodendron emirnense, Bojer) also belongs to the Order VER- 
BENACE&. In times gone by the root of this plant was brought by the 
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father of a newly-born child (if the first-born), who held it over his head 
outside the house, then dashed it on the ground westwards, with the 
idea that the child was in some way or other benefited thereby. 

Voasarinikdlavoly. The leaves and fruit of this plant are applied as a 
remedy for malarial fever. They are put in water and boiled, the sick 
person being made to stand over the pan and covered with a sheet, 
copious perspiration being thus induced. There are two plants known 
by this name: Crofalaria spinosa, Hochst, and Peucedanum capense, 
Sonder. The above particulars refer probably to the former of these. 

Voafotsy (Aphloia theeformis, Benn.) is a shrub belonging to the 
Order Bixace#. The fruit is eaten, and the leaves are used as a substitute 
for tea. It is also used as a medicine. 

Lanjananahary (Leucas martinicensis, R. Br.) is an herb belonging 
to the Order Lapiat&. The leaves are sniffed in cases of headache. 

Sangasanganandévolahy (Hyptis pectinata, Poir) also belongs to the 
same Order. The leaves are used for toothache. 

Vahivoraka belongs to the Order PHYTOLACCACE®, and is the Phy/o- 
lacca abyssinica, Jacq. The juice squeezed from the leaves of this plant is 
sometimes used as a purgative ; great care, however, is necessary in its 
administration, as an overdose may prove fatal. Formerly the leaves 
were used as a substitute for soap. 

Tstlavondriana (Hydrostachys verruculosa, A. Juss.) belongs to the - 
Natural Order PoposTEMAcCE#. It is found clinging tightly to the 
rocks in rapids. In the times when bull-fighting was common, the 
owners of the bulls held this plant in their hand to ensure victory to 
their animals. 

Borona belongs to Lapiata&. It is the Zetradenia fruticulosa, Bth. 
The juice of this shrub produces violent vomiting and is applied locally 
for scabies. 

Angavodiana (Agauria polyphylla, Baker, and A. saliczfolia, Hk. fil.) are 
shrubs belonging to ER1cAcE&. ‘The leaves are applied to sores. 

Ravintsara (Ravendsara madagascariensis) belongs to LAURACE&. The 
leaves are sweet-scented and are used as medicine, and are also 
employed in vapour-baths. 

Many other Orders of exogenous plants are represented in ‘“‘treeless 
Imerina.” Belonging to ANACAKDIACEA, for instance, we have the 
manga, or Mango, which is largely cultivated by the natives. In Imerina, 
however, the mango trees do not attain the large size reached by them 
in the warmer parts of the island. The natives manufacture a kind of 
ink from the seeds by scraping them, and then putting them in water, 
and allowing them to remain for a week or ten days. The ink thus 
manufactured is said to be good. 
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The Order VITACEZ is represented by the wéaleboka, a kind of vine, 
probably the Cape vine. It is not yet very commonly cultivated, and 
is a plant that has doubtless been recently introduced. 

There have been introduced also two members of PASSIFLORACEA, 
but as yet these are mostly confined to the gardens of Europeans. The 
large-leaved one yields an edible fruit, and is the Passzflora stipulata, 
Aubl., a kind of Granadilla; the smaller-leaved one is the Passzflora 
cerulia, L. The Paropsia edulis, found in some parts of the island, 
belonging also to this Order, is indigenous. It yields an edible fruit. 

CHENOPODIACEZ is represented by the 

Taimboronisiloza (Chenopodium ambrosioides, L.), a very common weed. 
It is used as a mixture in the making of snuff. It is also employed asa 
vermifuge for children. An infusion which is made of it is given to 
them and is said to act as a certain remedy. The plant is not a native 
of Madagascar. 


The Endogens are not nearly so well represented in ig Reta as in 

other and warmer parts of the country. 

Of LiLIAcEa may be mentioned the 

Hasina (Dracena angustifolia, Roxb.). This shrub is supposed to have 
been a favourite with the Vazimda, and consequently is (or was) planted 
where they were supposed to dwell, that their displeasure might be 
averted. 

Of the PALM there is the 

Rofia (Sagus rufa), which is found in some of the valleys, but is not 
by any means so abundant as it is in the warmer parts of the island. 
The fibres of the leaves, while still in bud, are prepared and used as a 
substitute for string (for which purpose they are also exported to Europe 
under the name of ‘raphia grass’), and also in making the cloths known 
as jabo and jiafotsy. The people have a story that a kind of snake or 
serpent is often found coiled up at the top of the tree. 

Of the Order ZINGIBERACE* are found the sakama/lao, sakamalaobe, and 
sdkamalaotany, belonging to the genus Hedychium (H. flavescens, Carey, 
and H. peregrinum, Brown); they are different species of Ginger. 

Tamotamo, or Turmeric (Curcuma longa). From the yellow-coloured 
rhizome of this plant is obtained the turmeric which is employed as a 
yellow dye. 

Of the AMARYLLIDACE# are found a species of Agave (A. Zv#/7, Karw.) 
and a species of Fourcroya (£. gigantea, Vent.). Both the species are known 
as taretra, because a fibre used for thread (Zaretra) i is obtained from them. 











# Belonging fo. thd Order may be quentioned the Mz dagasc: ar Cardamom (Aseantens 
angustifolium, Hanb.), which cover so many, probably hundreds of, square miles of the 
country between Central Madagascar and the east coast, and form such a striking feature in 
the landscape. The fruit is pleasantly acid in flavour. 
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Amongst the CYPERACE& may be named the 

Zozoro (Cyperus equalis, Vahl), found abundantly in the marshes 
in all parts of the island. It is employed for various purposes, but chiefly 
for doors, etc., a number of the stems being placed side by side, then 
cut to the length required, and fastened together by means of a small 
cane passed through them. 

Heérana (Cyperus latifolius, Poir) is another species belonging to Cy- 
PERACE&. It is abundant in marshes, and is used chiefly for thatching 
the roofs of houses. A number of the stems are doubled over a thin piece 
of cane and fastened together close to the cane. These are then tied 
to the bamboo rafters of the house, and are placed over each other at 
various distances, according to the thickness of the thatch required. Both 
the herana and the zozoro (as well as the Aavé/o and hazondrano) are also 
used for making mats and baskets. 

Belonging to AROIDEZ is the saonjo (probably the Colocasia antiquo- 
rum, Schott), both leaves and root of which are used as food. 

The BRoMELIACEZ afford us the mdnanasy,* or Pine-apple (Ananassa 
sativa, Lindl.). The plant is extensively cultivated in that part of Ime- 
rina known as Antéhiroka, and the fruit may be bought sometimes at 
the rate of a dozen or more fora penny. A kind of wine, which is used 
at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, is made by the natives from the 
fruit. To colour the wine red, the flower of a plant called divay is 
added. The plant is of course introduced. 

The Order MusaceE2 presents us with the akdéndro (Musa sapientum, 
L., and WM. paradisaica, L.), or Banana, the fruit of which is both cheap 
and abundant. There are several varieties, as the /é/atanamanga, batavia, 
sarika, horoboaka, fody, mavokely, tsienemboka, etc. The stem is given to 
oxen for food after being chopped. The root, after being burnt to 
ashes, is used in soap-making. When the banana was introduced here 
is not known. | 

One or two species belonging to GRAMINACE must not be omitted. 

Kaisaka, or Indian corn (Zea Mays, L.), is abundantly cultivated by the 
natives. It is sold in all the markets. 

ary, or Sugar-cane (Saccharum officinale, L.), is grown, not only for 
the manufacture of sugar, but also for the sake of chewing the stem and 
sucking its sweet juice. In other parts of the country it is cultivated to 
a great extent and is employed in the manufacture of native rum. 

Vary, or Rice (Oryza sativa, L.), is extensively grown by the natives in 
all parts of Madagascar; indeed it is their chief article of food. Mr. 
Ellis says that modern botanists have enumerated eleven varieties of rice 


* This form of the name is found in Eastern and Central Africa. Cf. ANNUAL, 1876, 
Pp. I151.—ED. (G.C.) 
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in Madagascar. 
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Some of the varieties are known by the natives as varr- 


rojo, varimadintka, varivato, vartkélimidina, varimangafaka, varitohambany, 


varibotry, varipariaka, etc. 


Several species of Orchids are also found. There are two species 
very common throughout Imerina, one having a yellow, the other a white, 
lip. The latter is the Cynorchis purpurascens, Thouars. 


The Order FuNGI presents us with a good many species. 


They are 


known by the natives by the generic name of holatra, as holatatkomby, 


holatafa, etc. 


Amongst Ferns, the following may be mentioned: — Osmunda regalts, L., 
Gymnogramme argentea, Mett., Pteris aguilina, L. (the common bracken), 
Nephrodium filix-mas, Rich., Adiantum ethiopicum, L., Gleichenia dicho- 


toma, Willd., etc., etc. 


In addition to the above, which, by the way, do not comprise more 
than a small proportion of the plants of Imerina, many garden vegetables 
have been introduced by Europeans and are more or less cultivated by 


the natives. 


R. BARON. 


VARIETIES. 


NAMES OF THE MALAGASY DAYS OF THE MONTH. 
A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


OME readers of the ANNUAL for 
1876 may remember that, in 
treating of the astronomical names 
‘of the days in the months introduced 
here by the Arabs, I found that most 
of them corresponded to the Arabic 
names of some prominent stars in 
the constellations from which the 
names of the single months were 
taken. There were, however, several 
day names I could not identify with 
any Arabic star name known to me. 
But I expressed the hone that some 
reader of the ANNUAL, better versed 
in Arabic books on astronomy, might 


succeed in finding what I was not 
able to find. This hope is now fulfilled. 
Prof. I. P. Broch, of Christiania, with 
whom I have corresponded about the 
matter, has recently sent me the 
information I wanted. According to 
him, the old names of the days of 
the Malagasy months, although cor- 
responding to a certain extent with 
the names of stars in the Zodiac, are 
originally the names of the 28 ‘‘moon 
stations’? (Manazzl-ul-kamar?t, as 
the Arabs call them). Written in 
their true Arabic forms, they are as 
follows :— 


VARIETIES, 
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I in Alahamddy:; 1 As-shara- 
tani; 2 Al-butaina; 3 Az- 
zurayya. 

II in Adaoro; 4 Ad-dabardanu ; 
5 Alhaq’atu. 

ITI in Adzzaoza; 6 Alhan’atu; 7 
Azzirau, 

IV in Asdrotény: 8 An-nazratu ; 
At-tarfu ; to Al-dshabhatu. 

V in Alahasaty: 11 Az-zubratu ; 

12 At-tsarfatu. 4 
VI in Asombila; 13 Al-auva (or 
. Al-avvau); 14 As-simaku. 
VII in Adimizana: 15 Al-gafru; 
16 Az-zubani (or Az-zubani- 
yani); 17 Al-iklilu. 
VIII in Alakardabo: 18 Al-qalbu; 
1g As-shavlatu. 
IX in Alakaosy; 20 An-na’aimu; 
21 Al-baladu (or Al-baldatu). 

X in Adzzady: 22 Sa’d-uz-zabihi; 
23 Sa’du-bula’a ; 24 Sa‘du-su’- 
udi. 

XI in Adalo; 25 Sa’d-ul-achbiti ; 
26 Faru’-al-qadamu. 
“XII in Alohdtsy : 27 Faru’-al-muk- 
karu. 28 Batuu-al-huti. 


The learned Professor refers me 
to some German works (L. Ideler, 
Ontersuchungen iiber den Ur- 
Sprung und die Bedeutung der 
sternnamen, Berlin, 1809; and Zez¢- 
schr.a.d. morgl. Gesell. xviii., Tab. 
uz, p. 200), in which the origin of star 
names, etc., has been treated; but I 
have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining them. 

But as the question about the old 
Arabic names of the days in the 
Malagasy months has attracted some 
attention at home, and a report of 
the researches by which Prof. Broch 
was enabled to answer my questions 
on this subject was to be published 
in Deutsch morg. Zeutscher, by Prof. 
Fleischer, of Leipzig, I thought I had 
better give a notice of it also in the 
ANNUAL, where this question was 
first drawn attention to by me in my 
article, ‘‘On the Influence of the 
Arabs on the Malagasy Language.”’ 
The supplementary information given 
above is not mine, but that of Pro- 
fessor Broch. 

L, DAHLE. 


——6O4— 


THE 


S it may be of some interest to 
the readers of the ANNUAL, I 
send a description of the ‘Stone Ele- 
phant’ mentioned in the paper of 
Messrs. Jukes and Lord in the last 
number (p. 389); and to which 
allusion is also made in a paper on 
‘‘Tanala Customs, Superstitions, and 
Beliefs’? in the ANNUAL for 1876 
(p. 219), but there called ‘‘a hog,’’ 
no doubt because that is the only 
animal known to the natives which 
is at all like an elephant. 

The stone is now at Ambohisary, a 
small village about ten miles north 
of Imahéla on the east coast. Irabo, 
the chief of the village, from whom 
I got much interesting information 
about his people and the stone, 
belongs to the Zafiramania, and has 
possession of the stone as being the 
nearest heir in direct descent from 
Ramania, who is said to have brought 
the stone from Imdaka, his native 


‘STONE ELEPHANT’ 


AT AMBOHISARY. 


land, when he, along with others of his 
family, settled on the east coast. The 
names of those who were of this party, 
and who were the founders of the 
Atambahéaka, Matitanana, Mananja- 
ra, and Mahasora tribes, were Rama- 
nia, Isambo, [mahazo, Imanély, and 
Irambo, and these gave rise respec- 
tively to the divisions now knownas the 
Zafiramania, who inhabit the district 
about Mananjara and are in posses- 
sion of the stone. The Antsambo, 
who live on the coast near the Mati- 
tanana, the Antaimahazo, who dwell 
about Imahasora, the Zafimanély, who 
live in the extreme south, and the 
Zafirambo, who rule in Ikéngo and 
Tanala, all these are azdriana (chiefs) 
and are distinct from the people. Hav- 
ing now met with the representative 
chiefs of several of these divisions, as 
at Ambohisary, Mananjara, Imamo- 
rona, Ivohitrésy, and Ikongo, I speak 
with confidence of their remarkable 
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resemblance and distinctive charac- 
ter which separates them widely 
from the people over whom they rule, 
and goes far to verify their traditions. 
When these ancestors of theirs came, 
they each brought with them sacred 
writings, or Sdra-bé, as they call 
them; but for some reason or other 
Imanely and Irambo destroyed or 
threw theirs away, and thus the Zafi- 
manely and the Zafirambo do not 
possess them, as the three other 
divisions do. It appears that the 
stone was not brought by Ramania 
on his first visit, but that, having 
determined to settle, he returned to 
his native land and brought the 
stone. For what purpose it was used 
Irabo either could not or would’ not 
tell. He simply said it was a vata 
masina, or holy box. The books, 
although there appear to be several 
copies, I was unable to see. In one 
case the keepers of a copy preferred 
to leave during the night, taking the 
book with them, rather than shew it 
to a stranger. The stone stood at 
one time at Ambonanisdgalaona, 
where it was taken possession of 


On the right side: 
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and actually prepared for shipment, if 
not really shipped, by an enterprising 
naturalist. It was only saved to its 
present guardians by the energy of 
M. Dauphiny, a descendant of a 
Frenchman who settled at Mananjara 
in the days of Radama I, M. Dau- 
phiny is a naturalised subject of 
Madagascar, and is now perhaps one 
of the most loyal subjects of the 
Queen in the whole of her dominions, 
The stone stands a little to the 
north-west of the chief's house, in an 
open piece of ground, and is unpro- 
tected by any kind of fence. It is a 
species of soapstone and is in a fine 
state of preservation. The tusks and 
trunk are, however, broken. The 
image is hollow, and has evidently 
been made for and used as a recep- 
tacle for gifts or offerings, It is 
about four feet high and about seven 
feet in length, well and proportion- 
ately made. On the back are two 
small holes about eight or nine inches 
square. There is also another hole on 
the forehead, and one for the mouth. 
The following were the inscriptions 
on it in the month of August, 1877 :— 


‘“‘Liger Gadet le 7 Novembre 1871. 


Aves Bel On left side thus: 
On shoulder : ‘a lle T. R. Wade 
On tail: 1873 F. Fiche 
Cart A. Moreau 1/75 1875 J. BARTOT. 
; F, dr. Gage TC. 2M. iB: 
eer Ons Bact | S Piain6 sibhe: Le. 27. 9 cu) 
Left hind leg: A. Timon E. Thibault 


On left side of trunk: I. S. Foster. 


14.1875 A.oz. Rahail. 1862. 


These are the names of the Goths who have written thereon. 


W. D. COWAN. 
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MALAGASY 


N the first number of the ANNUAL, 
p. 124, Mr. W. E. Cousins men- 
tions the Zanak’ Andriamantitra, or 
‘Sons of God,’ of old Malagasy fables, 
and hestates that among otherremark- 
able qualities ascribed to them, one 
was that they could not be killed, 
with one exception, that they would 
die if they could be made to drink 
ardent spirits. The reference to ar- 


‘SONS OF GOD, 


dent spirits is peculiar, but otherwise 
the fable belongs to a class of legends 
widely spread in the East, and the 
existence of which in Madagascar 
strongly confirms the idea of the 
connection at a past date of its 
inhabitants with those of the Asiatic 
continent. The opinion appears to 
have been widely entertained that 
certain beings were immortal, until 
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attracted to earth and induced to 
partake of earthly food. The Bud- 
dhist idea is that the human soul was 
at first such a being, which ‘‘fell after 
the origin of the present universe, in 
consequence of taking earthly nou- 
rishment, into lust, greed, hatred; in 
short, into passion and sensuality,’’ 
a spiritual death, The Kalmuck La- 
mas teach that, after a war in heaven, 
a number of its divine inhabitants 
were compelled to fly, and _ they 
installed themselves on earth, on the 
summit of a high mountain, from 
which they gradually spread over the 
neighbouring island. These fugitives 
at first preserved their divine qualities, 
but one day there appeared upon the 
earth a certain fruit named ‘Shimé,’ 
which was as sweet and as white as 
sugar; and having tasted of this fruit, 
the Tingheris, as the spirits were 
called, lost their perfection and 
became as men. The Tingheris were 
thought to be able ultimately to regain 
their lost condition. This shows the 
connection of the legend referring to 
them with the Oriental doctrine of 
the Descent and Ascent of Souls, 
which appears to have been at the 
foundation of the system of the 
Ancient Mysteries. A recent French 
writer, Lujard, says that the mysteries 
‘‘furent donc une véritable cours de 
psychologie, ou lenseignait aux 
mystes comment les 4mes, apres étre 
descendues sur la térre séduites par 
Vattrait surtout des deux principes 
humides, l’eau et le sang, s’unissent 
successivement aux divers principes 
constituants du corps, en subissent la 
funeste influence, et par la contractent 
des vices eprouvent des désirs immo- 
dérés, des passions que condamnent et 
leur origine divine et leur future des- 
tinée.’’ The Malagasy legends would 
seem to have preserved this idea of a 
spirit fall, but to have substituted a 
physical for a spiritual death. The He- 
brews said that ‘‘the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were 
fair,’’ which probably is only another 
form of the same legend, agreeing as 
it does with the Eastern ideas pre- 


served in the teachings of Buddhism. 
The Polynesian Islanders may be 
supposed, from the relationship they 
evidently bear to the Malagasy, to 
have preserved some recollection of 
the same legend. They do, in fact, 
entertain a belief in the existence of 
a good land, Iva, which is under the 
guardianship of Tukaitana, ‘‘a being 
of pleasing and benevolent aspect, as 
well as of a gentle disposition.’’ In 
Iva there is said to be abundance of 
good food: ‘‘The finest sugar-cane 
grows there. The fortunate spirits 
who get to this pleasant land spend 
their time in the society of Tukaitana, 
chewing with unalloyed appetite this 
sweet sugar-cane.’’ The Rev. William 
Wyatt Gill, to whose very valuable 
work, AZyths and Songs from the 
South Pacific, we are indebted for 
this legend of the Aitutakian heaven, 
refers in another place to the love of 
earthly food shewn by the denizens 
of the spirit-world. He says that 
these ‘‘became very troublesome to 
mankind, continually afflicting them 
with disease and death. They occa- 
sioned great dearth by stealing all 
kinds of food, and even ravished the 
women of this world.’’ These spirits 
have probably at one time inhabited 
human bodies; and if so, the Polyne- 
sian belief will represent an earlier 
phase in the progress of human 
culture than that embodied in the 
Malagasy legends relating to the 
‘sons of God.’ This opinion would lead 
to the further conclusion that the 
Malagasy, if not derived from the 
common stock at a very different 
period from the Polynesians, have 
been affected by foreign influences of 
a character much higher than any to 
which the latter peoples have, until 
the introduction of Christianity, been 
subjected. The belief that much of 
the culture exhibited by the Malagasy 
is due to a very early contact with 
Arabian civilization may yet be shewn 
to be well-founded, but possibly also 
the influence of Buddhism may have 
had something to do with that result. 


C. STANILAND WAKE, 
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MADAGASCAR LICHENS, 


“+ UDGING from its climate and 
J situation, there can be no doubt 
that the island of Madagascar 
possesses a very rich and extensive 
lichen flora. Unfortunately, however, 
it is still in this respect almost 
entirely a Zerra incognita ; nor does 
the present small collection [one of 
fifteen lichens made by the late Mrs. 
Pool] throw much light upon its 
lichen treasures, though it affords 
some indications that these are both 
valuable and varied. No habitats 
are attached to the specimens, all 
of which were gathered near Anta- 
nanarivo, the Capital of the island; 
but it may be presumed that they are 
entirely corticate.”’ 

The above is an extract from a 
short notice in the Yournal of the 
Linnean Soctety—Botany, vol. xv., 
No. 86, pp. 409, 410, Oct. 23, iw 
by Rev. J.°M. Crombie, ‘F.L.S. 


list of the fifteen species, with their 
scientific names, is given, from which 
it appears that the lichens belong 
to the following six genera: Z7hero- 
phoron (1), Usnea (3) (a species of 
which, U. xanthophaga, is found in 
the Campbell Islands), Parmed/za (1), 
Stictina (7), Ricasolza (this has spe- 
cial interest as being hitherto only 
known as inhabiting Equinoctial A- 
merica), and Physcza (2). It is to be 
hoped therefore that some one will 
turn his attention to this class of 
plants and endeavour to make a 
perfect collection of the lichen flora 
of Madagascar, or at least that of 
Imérina and Bétsiléo. A collection 
of the mosses growing in the island 
would also be welcomed by English 
botanists, as a good deal of attention 
is now being given to all classes of 
cryptogamous plants. 


JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 


——+ 


MADAGASCAR FERNS. 


N A COLLECTION OF FERNS 

MADE BY Miss HELEN GILPIN 

IN THE INTERIOR OF MADAGAS- 
CAR.— By J. 'G. BAKER, F.L.S. 

Vast sessions! laid, Detore “the 
Society an account of a collection of 
Ferns, made in the interior of Mada- 
gascar, which had been presented 
to the Kew Herbarium by Mr. W. 
Pool «(Lz Soe Four. “Bor. vol. 

p. 411). 

‘‘This spring I have had the oppor- 
tunity of studying in detail another 
collection, made principally in the 
neighbourhood of Antananarivo, by 
Miss Helen Gilpin, of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, who has 
lately returned temporarily to Eng- 
land after a residence of many years 
in the Capital of that island. Miss 
Gilpin’s collection contains about 150 
species of Ferns andthe allied orders.”’ 
{Then follow details of these. ] 

Of the new species of ferns in this 
collection, several have been named 
after the ladies who have discover- 


ed them, as Dicksoniza Henriette, 
Baker, after Miss H. Baker; AsZ/e- 
nium Gilpine, Baker, and foly- 
podium (Lupolypodium) Gilpine, 
Baker, after Miss Gilpin; and /Vo/o- 
chlena Streetie, Baker, after Mrs. 
Street. 

“Amongst the few flowering plants 
of the collection are included female 
spikes of Hydrostachys Goudott- 
ana, of which the inflorescence was 
previously unknown.’’ There is also 
a new Asparagus, A. madagasca- 
rzensis, Baker. ‘‘Flower not seen. 
Berry the size of large pea. Of 
known species, approaching only 4. 
scandens, Thunb., of the Cape.’’ 

The collection also includes a new 
orchid, also discovered by Miss Gilpin, 
and named after her, Angrecum 
Gilpint, ‘‘A highly curious plant, 
with minute flowers, yellowish when 
dry, scarcely exceeding 4 inch. It is 
most curious for the rostellum, that 
points to the existence of a remark- 
able insect for its fertilization.”* 


JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 
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MALAGASY NAMES FOR THE MONTHS. 


fe the ANNUAL for 1876, page 248, 
I gave three lists of names 
used for the lunar months by the 
Hova, Beétsiléo, and Tanala. I now 
have the pleasure of adding four 
others, viz. the Bara and Vézo (or Ma- 


Tanala (Tam- 


sikéro), obtained during my journey 
in 1877; the Sihanaka, obtained from 
two young men sent up to the Normal 
School by the Rev. J. Pearse; and 
another ofthe Tanala by Rabésihana- 
ka, in the /san-kérintaona for 1878. 


Vezo or 


Tova. Betsileo. Tanala. hadebarenad), Bara. Masher, Sthanaka. 
Alahamady|Hatsia Hasia Hatsia Hatsia Hatsia Hatsia 
Adaoro Volasira Volasira Volasira Volasira Volasira Volasira 
Adizaoza |Vélapaosa  |Faosa Foésa Zaray Beray ? 
Asorotany |Vélamaka {Maka Maka Maka Maka Voélamaka 
Alahasaty |Hiahia Hiahia Hiahia Sahiahia j|Hiahia Volampadina 
Asombola jSakamasay |Sakasa Sakamasay Sakamasay |Sakamasay |Sakamasay 
Adimizana |Vélambita [Vdélambita [Vdlambitabé [Volambita |Volambita [Voélambita 
Alakarabo |Asara Sakavo Sakavé Sakav6 Sakavé Sakavé 


Alakaosy |Asaramanara |Saramantsy |Volambitafoana|Saramantsy |Pitsamaimbo|Asarabé 


Adijady 
Adalo As6trizonjéna|Zonjo 
Alohotsy |Vatravatra 


We know that the names used by 
the Hova are of Arabic derivation ; 
and it is a noteworthy fact that all 
the tribes with the exception of the 
Hova use the same names for the 
months, and these seem to be of 
native derivation. How comes it 
that the Hova, the most cezfra/ tribe, 
has submitted to foreign influence to 
such an extent as to almost forget 
the original names for the months; 
while the coastal, and all other 


Asaramanitsa |Saramanitsa|Saramanitra 
Sotrindambo 
Vatravatra |Vatravatra 


Saramanitsa| Pitsamanitsa|Asaramantsy 

Mianjoloka |Manjoloka’ |Asotry 

Vatravatra |Vatravatra |Vatravatra 
| 





tribes occupying the high land of the 
interior, have kept to the original 
names? It an interesting problem. 

Were proof wanting to show that 
the language of the numerous tribes 
inhabiting the island was originally 
one, we think the above would carry 
much weight. 

I have taken the liberty of altering 
the order of the names for the sake 
of comparison, and I may say that 
no two lists follow the same order. 


J. RICHARDSON. 


——6Oo —— 


SCRAPS OF FOLK-LORE, 


HERE is a belief prevalent 

among the carriers of burdens 

in Madagascar that, if a woman 

should stride over their poles, the skin 

on the shoulders of the bearers will 

certainly peel off on the next time of 
taking up the burden. 





THE first time a Sadkalava mfan- 
jaka (king or chief) shaves, he must 
lather his face with the blood of the 
man he has killed. 





A COOKING pot may not be used for 
lading water out ofa stream or be put 
into a pool; an infringement of this 
is looked upon as a sure precursor of 
a wet day. 





A TANALA (dweller in the forest) 
cocks his hat on one side in true 
dandy fashion when he wishes it to be 
known that he is hungry. 


THE top of a large ant-hill is fre- 
quently taken off and thrown at the 
rump of an ox that persists in return- 
ing to the town where it has been 
bought; and it is a belief firmly 
held by cattle-dealers that the animal 
will never return to its former owner 
after the operation. 





SHOULD aman die ona journey and 
be buried on the downs (¢azéZy) where 
he dies, a wet day is confidently 
looked for by his former companions. 


J. RICHARDSON. 
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THE ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 


MADAGASCAR UU UN Gr CPi Tey talks 


HE LATE EPIDEMIC.* Early in 
April last there suddenly broke 
out in the province of Imérina an 
epidemic disease, which caused much 
alarm among the people both from 
the suddenness of its appearance and 
from the numbers whom it carried 
off. The names by which it was 
known were Zangolahy and Arétin’ 
dlona, the latter being the name by 
which it was best known, and equiva- 
lent to our word ‘epidemic.’ 

Where this epidemic really began 
is not known, but it first became 
alarming in the district to the N. and 
W. of Ambohimanga, appearing to 
have its head-quarters around the 
town of Imérimandroso, in an undu- 
lating valley running nearly due E. 
and W., and much sheltered from the 


usual S.E. winds by the mountains 


which form its southern edge. Thence 
it spread southwards towards Anta- 
nanarivo, chiefly passing over the 
western half of the province, the 
Capital itself, with the towns and 
villages on its east, being compara- 
tively free from its attack. Still going 
southwards, the epidemic passed 
across the mountainous region around 
Ankaratra to the Bétsiléo province, 
everywhere committing ravages as 
great as those which marked its track 
in Imerina. We have not yet heard 
whether the Bara and other tribes 
lying to the south of the Betsileo 
were visited by it, but it most pro- 
bably did not stop until it reached the 
sea in the south. 

The proximate cause of the epi- 
demic (i.e. that which set the ball in 
motion, as it were) was undoubtedly 
the setting in of the usual cold weather 
more suddenly and at an earlier period 
than usual, the change of season from 
wet and warm to cold and dry oc- 


1878. 


curring very early in April, instead 
of about the beginning of May. 
Speaking from memory, there were 
three days of intensely cold winds 
from the S.E., about Saturday, April 
6th, almost immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the disease. In 
consequence of the strong wind, the 
evaporation of the water covering the 
rice-fields and marshes was hastened, 
generating a corresponding amount 
of malarious gases; and it is to the 
concentrated state of these gases that 
the virulence of the epidemic seems 
chiefly due. 

But besides malaria there were 
other causes, more permanent and 
scarcely of less importance. No 
person who has made acquaintance 
with the inside of a Malagasy house, 
as seen where European customs have 
not yet altered the habits of the 
people, or who has had the chance 
to take shelter in one for a night, can 
doubt the influence of ever-growing 
filth which is to be found in and 
around the dwellings of the Malagasy, 
more especially in the hamlets and 
villages. Indoors, earthen floors 
growing by ever-succeeding accre- 
tions of dirt, on a level with, and 
often below the level of, the land 
around; outside, near the door, 
heaps of filth or an odoriferous cattle 
pen; cleanliness conspicuous every- 
where by its absence; drinking water 
usually coming from the nearest rice- 
field or marsh; water for bathing or 
washing purposes used by many only 
when Sunday is at hand, and by 
many others only once in the year 
when the Fandriana comes round; 
clothing scanty and insufficient, often 
absent; food ill adapted to give the 
body power to withstand disease ; 
teetotalism unknown; and ignorance 


* We are indebted to Dr. G. W. Parker, one of Her Majesty Ranavalona’s physicians, 
for this full and valuable account of the late epidemic.—ED.(G.C.) 
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and superstition intense ;—is it sur- 
prising that all these things combine 
to make an epidemic spread far and 
wide, besides affording their own 
share of typhoid and other diseases ? 

At first, owing to the panic which 
seized the people, it was difficult to 
find out the true nature of this disease. 
The rapidly increasing number of 
deaths, and the fact that persons of 
either sex and of all ages were attack- 
ed, seemed to support the idea of 
contagion or infection, and a report 
that it was either cholera or yellow 
fever by no means tended to allay 
the fears of the people. But it soon 
began to be noticed that, unless 
something else had already weakened 
the constitution and predisposed to 
the attacks of disease, contact with 
the sick did not necessarily commu- 
nicate the disease. 

According to intelligent natives, 
there were no warning symptoms (at 
least none were noticed), to tell when 
a man was about to be attacked. The 
first noticeable sign was colicky pain, 
followed by bilious diarrhcea and 
vomiting, the two last being usually 
favourable signs. In every case, after 
about twelve hours’ illness, there was 
marked loss of flesh ; the sunken eyes, 
hollow cheeks, and burning skin, 
distinguishing those who were truly 
ill. In bad cases the disease assumed 
a typhoid character, death ensuing 
in from one to seven days; while in 
a favourable case the disease became 
first remittent and then intermittent, 
the attacks usually occurring every 
morning or every evening, shewing 
at last the malarious nature of the 
disease. Natives say that the inter- 
mittent fever or ¢Zdzo of the central 
part of Madagascar differs from the 
same disease as found on the coast 
only in the greater mildness of its 
attacks, and the longer period of 
incubation; the characteristic ‘shak- 
ing-fits’ usually occurring on the 
second or the third day after exposure 
to malarious air, if near the coast, 
but not until after the lapse of two 
weeks or more, if inland. 

Accompanying the malarious dis- 
ease were bronchitis, pneumonia, and 


other chest complaints due to the 
same cold wind, adding many com- 
plications and greatly increasing the 
mortality. 

While the nature of the epidemic 
was doubtful, the only remedy which 
seemed to do any good was camphor 
dissolved in brandy or spirit, of 
which one or two doses usually suf- 
ficed to relieve ; but when its nature 
was better understood, quinine com- 
bined with iron and epsom salts 
superseded the camphor, especially 
as the adjunct to the camphor made 
the former remedy only too popular. 

In most of the places where the 
epidemic raged it was very difficult 
to induce the people to touch Euro- 
pean medicines until they had in vain 
tried all their charms, so that numbers 
died who might have been saved. 
In some villages house after house 
lost its occupants; in many of the 
houses not one person survived, and 
the people were so decimated that 
many churches were deserted and 
closed. Everywhere it seemed as if 
the people would renounce Christian- 
ity and return to idolatry. In the 
country places, charming the disease, 
in the hope of driving it away, was 
more or less openly practised again, 
and so bewildered and panic-struck 
were the people that they even resort- 
ed to the prohibited custom of ordeal 
by the Zangena. 

This violation of the law was most 
open and flagrant at the town of 
Ambohimalaza, where several persons 
were put to death by means of this 
poisonous bean, on suspicion of hav- 
ing caused the epidemic by witch- 
craft. News of this reaching the 
Capital, some 430 persons, nearly the 
whole adult population of Ambohi- 
malaza, were brought up to town and 
kept under a strong guard night and 
day for nearly three months, their 
trial lasting the greater part of that 
time. It seems that a man from 
another part of the country brought 
the poison and prevailed upon a 
woman of Ambohimalaza to give it 
to a suspected person; others gra- 
dually followed her example, until the 
matter was so unexpectedly stopped. 
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The chief criminal and instigator un- 
fortunately escaped, but is outlawed ; 
and the woman who first administered 
the poison died during the progress 
of the trial (not without suspicion of 
having taken poison), otherwise both 
would have been put to death; others 
less prominent in the affair have been 
punished in various ways, and the 
whole town has been also heavily 
fined for connivance. It is said that 
the total money-value of these fines 
amounts to no less a sum than £5000 
or £6000! It is to be hoped that 
so severe a lesson will not need to be 
taught again. 

As no statistics have been published 
by the Government, we cannot tell 
the percentage ofthe population which 
has been carried off by the late epi- 
demic, the proportion of persons who 
recovered from it, etc., points which 
we desired to mention if possible. 

POLITICAL EVENTS. The political 
incidents of the year of sufficient 
general interest to be noticed in our 
pages were all crowded into the 
month of July. With the exception 
of that one month we have had a 
quiet, uneventful year. We will refer 
to these events in the order of their 
occurrence. 

The Instructions given to the Sa- 
hatzam-bihitra.—In 1876, as one 
step in the reorganization of the Mala- 
gasy. army, a number of old soldiers 
(officers and men) were released from 
military service and set apart for 
special duties of a novel kind. They 
were called Sakazzam-bohitra (lit. 
‘Friends of villages’) by the Govern- 
ment, but many of the common people 
prefered to call them J@zéramilam- 
bohitra (‘Soldiers of villages’). On- 
their appointment they were scattered 
all over Imerina, each town and vil- 
lage getting one, two, or more, sta- 
tioned in it; and their only duty for a 
time was to get houses built for their 
accommodation. But on July 4th of 
this year they were summoned to the 
Capital to receive their instructions. 
Letters dealing with these instructions 
have already appeared in some of the 
English newspapers, so that it is not 
necessary to give a very full account 
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of them here. To enable our readers 
to gain a general idea of the duties, 
etc., of these new officials we cannot 
do better than quote the Resort of the 
Madagascar Mission (L. M.S.) re- 
cently published in this City. The 
Report says: ‘‘These ‘Friends of the 
villages’ are soldiers who are too old 
for regular service in the army, and 
have been put in charge of their re- 
spective villages throughout Imerina, 
as guardians of the civil rights of the 
people, and as the only, but easy, 
means of communication between the 
common people and the Government. 
They thus occupy a very important 
and responsible position, and are en- 
trusted with all matters relating to 
the political and social order of their 
respective villages and_ districts. 
There are over 6500 of these officers 
in Imerina, with 198 head-stations. 
There is no government officer in 
England whose position answers in 
every respect to that held by these 
Sakaizam-bohitra. They seem to 
combine, in a modified sense, the 
duties of all civic officers from those 


of mayor down to those of common 


constable. They have no power, 
however, to settle any matter of 
importance, but have to report every- 
thing to the Prime Minister for 
final settlement. The book of regu- 
lations with which they have been 
supplied, and which has been circu- 
lated far and wide in the country, 
contains instructions with regard to 
divorce, polygamy, the registration’ 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the 
annual returns of the residents in 
each village, all acts of oppression 
and causes of social disturbance, the 
sale or renting of land or houses, the 
registration of property, stealing, 
loans, false weights and measures, 
the cleaning of the roads and public 
thoroughfares of the villages, the 
non-separation of young slave child- 
ren from their parents, and also 
general instructions with respect to 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, 
the attendance of children at school, 
and the proper regard to be paid to 
places of worship. For the work 
involved in the discharge of many of © 
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* those duties the Sakazzam-bohitra 
receive small fees; e.g., for the regis- 
tration of a birth the fee is twopence, 
for the registration of a marriage it is 
sixpence, for other work the fees vary 
from sixpence to two shillings. The 
publication of these regulations we 
regard with devout thankfulness as 
a sign of true progress ; and if fully 
carried out, they will have a most 
beneficial influence on the well-being 
of the country.- As most of these 
officers are men of no education and, 
with few exceptions, are unable to 
read or write, the Government has 
appointed two or more writers or 
clerkstoeach company. These writ- 
ers have been selected from the best 
scholars in our schools, and as the 
position is regarded as one of honour 
and has been eagerly sought after, 
the measure has acted as a new stim- 
ulus to the work of education in the 
country.’’ 

Military Reviews.— During the 
second week of July (9-12) a series of 


important reviews were held in the © 


large parade ground on the west of 
the City,. The, Queen, the Prime 
Minister, and all the Court, were 
present. Europeans were also invited 
on two occasions. The old army was 
put through its drill, and the new 
troops, 6000 in number, armed with 
Snider rifles, were also reviewed. In 
this instance the veterans made but 
a poor show, while the recruits had 
quite a soldierly bearing. Whether 
they will prove as effective in action 
as on parade remains to be seen. 
Great excitement prevailed during 
these reviews, as there was an almost 
universal impression that a conscrip- 
tion on a large scale was about to be 
made and the army greatly increased. 
The conscription, however, did not 
take place, and in a few weeks the 
excitement passed away. 

The Queen’s Proclamation in 
reference to the Tangéna or Trial 
by Potson.-The terrible system of 
trial by the Zazgena ordeal has, as 
most of our readers are doubtless 
aware, been abolished for the last 


* This was kindly furnished by the Rev, C. Jukes.—ED., (G.C.) 
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sixteen years. Formerly it carried off 
its scores and its hundreds, and very 
few natives can speak of it without a 
shudder. But strange to say, notwith- 
standing the wretched associations 
with the ordeal in the past, and in spite 
of the plain declaration of the law, 
there has been an attempt (as already 
stated by Dr. Parker, in his account 
ofthe epidemic) to revive the Zangena 
once more. But the Queen issued a 
Proclamation whose tone is unmis- 
takable, as the following extract will 
show: ‘‘This is what I announce to 
you, my subjects’’ (‘‘under heaven’’): 
‘‘Hear now in reference to the Zaz- 
gena: It was declared to be unlawful 
in my dominions, to be unlawfulin my 
kingdom, as was mutually agreed 
to by me and by you my subjects, 
and I have arranged thus in my 
treaties with my Relations on the 
other side of the sea, for we all know 
that it is a mode of killing people 
unjustly; but notwithstanding, there 
are at the present time some people 
belonging to Ambohimalaza who are 
attempting to revive it, O my sub- 
jects. But if that is attempted in my 
dominions, if that is attempted in my 
kingdom, whether by Ambohimalaza 
people or by others than Ambohima- 
laza, I reject it, land you, my subjects, 
and I will make it a capital offence. 
For is it not so, O my subjects?’’ This 
proclamation was printed and circu- 
lated widely. 

RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL." 
The Congregational Union meeting 
was held at Ambohipotsy, on the 17th 
January, under the presidency of the 
Rev. J. Wills. The usual devotional 
service was held on the preceding day, 
when sermons were preached by Ra- 
tiaray and the Rev. R. Baron. Incon- 
sequence of the large number of per- 
sons now attending the meetings of the 
Union, it has been found necessary 
to issue tickets, in order to ensure 
the admittance of the representa- 
tives of the churches. The half-yearly 
report was read by the secretary, the 
Rev. G. Cousins, who also gave a 
message to the assembly from the 
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members of the Palace Church, 
expressing their wish to unite the 
large sum of money (about $ 6000) 
they had recently collected, with the 
funds of the Union, for the support 
of teachers amongst distant heathen 
tribes. A paper was read by the 
Rev. H. W. Grainge, on ‘‘Deacons 
and Church Officers,’’ which was 
followed by an animated discussion 
and resolutions. An address was then 
delivered by the Rev. J. Richardson, 
giving an account of his missionary 
tour among the Tanosy and Bara in 
the south of the island. 

The twentieth meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union was held in the 
Memorial Church at Ampamarinana, 
on the toth of July. The Rev. J. 
Wills again presided. The chairman’s 
address was omitted, and the proceed- 
ings somewhat abridged, in conse- 
quence of, an important military 
review to be held during the day, at 
which most of the representatives 
had to attend. The secretary read 
the report and treasurer’s statement, 
from which it appeared that upwards 
of $1500 had been contributed to the 
Union during the year for evangelis- 
tic purposes, exclusive of the contri- 
bution from the Palace Church. A 
paper was read by Andriamanantsi- 
ety, a country evangelist, ‘‘On the 
best Means of inducing People to 
attend regularly the House of Prayer,”’ 
which gave rise to an _ interesting 
discussion. The Rev. T. Brockway 
of Ambositra addressed the assembly, 
and a resolution was moved by the 
Rev. J. Richardson, and _ passed 
unanimously, urging a more intimate 
connection between the Union of 
Imerina and that of the Betsileo 
churches. 

A large and enthusiastic missionary 
meeting was held at Ampamarinana 
Church on the 1ith of July, to set 
apart five native missionaries who 
have been appointed to labour among 
the heathen tribes on the north and 
south-east coast. The chair was 
occupied by the Prime Minister, at 
the request of the committee of the 
Congregational Union. An appro- 
priate charge was delivered to the 
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newly-appointed missionaries by the 
Rey,” 5. Briggs." Hig. Excellency 
then described the field of labour in 
a telling and interesting speech. 
After cautioning the assembly that he 
was present, not as Prime Minister, 
but as a fellow-worker in the Lord’s 
vineyard, he gave some account of 
the tribes on the south-east coast, 
against whom, 25 years ago, he had 
led a military expedition; and he 
gave utterance to his joy that now 
we were not sending guns and spears, 
but teachers to carry the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. He then gave some 
earnest Christian advice to the young 
men who were being sent out as 
teachers. A profound impression 
was produced by the address of the 
Prime Minister. 

The new and commodious L. M.S. 
Normal School at Faravohitra was 
opened on Sept. 7th, and the Prime 
Minister presided. The large au- 
dience, admitted by ticket, included, 
besides the members of the L. M. S. 
and the students and scholars, mem- 
bers of the Friends’ and Norwegian 
Missions, most of the principal 
pastors and evangelists, a limited 
number of representatives of the City 
and suburban churches, and several 
of the palace officers and native 
aristocracy. The meeting was held in 
the large room, which looked remark: 
ably well. A statement contain- 
ing a history of the Normal School 
was read by the head master, the 
Rev. J. Richardson. The dedicatory 
prayer was offered by the Rev. B. 
Briggs, and an address on ‘Educa- 
tion’ was delivered by the Rev. R. 
Toy. <A selection of suitable hymns 
was sung by the boys, who were 
briefly addressed at the close by the 
Prime Minister. The new building, 
the erection of which was necessi- 
tated by the constantly increasing 
demand for elementary school teach- 
ers, reflects great credit upon Mr. 
Pool, the architect and builder. It has 
accommodation and other conveni- 
ences for a large number of students, 
and will, doubtless, help to give a 
greater impulse to the work of educa- 
tion in Imerina. 
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The Girls’ Normal School (L. M. S.) 
at Andohalo, which is under the 
superintendence of Miss Bliss, was 
opened on Oct. 1st. The girls were 
entertained at a magic lantern exhibi- 
tion, followed by a feast of tea and 
cake, and a large and handsome 
‘Christmas tree,’ from which presents 
were distributed to all the scholars. 

In connection with the S.P.G. 
Mission, a High School, conducted 
by the Rev. A. Smith, was opened in 
May. 

LITERARY. A few good books have 
been added to the native literature 
during the past twelve months. The 
largest of these is the first bound 
volume of a 64pp. 8vo Malagasy 
quarterly, called AZfandlo-tsaina, or 
the ‘Mind-giver,’ i.e., the Counsellor, 
published at the Press of the London 
Missionary Society. This volume 
consists of six numbers, and contains 
396 pages. Its contents include full 
biographical notices of Napoleon III., 
Pope Pius IX., Prince Bismarck, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Sir 
Titus Salt; papers on sanitary matters, 
such as Health, Pure Water, Fresh 
Air; scientific papers on the Tele- 
scope, the Growth of Plants, the Fruc- 
tification of Plants, etc.; the first 
eight chapters of the second part of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; bibli- 
cal and theological articles of a higher 
description than formerly attempted 
in Malagasy; a variety of papers 
dealing with general matters likely 
to prove interesting and useful to the 
people; and brief notes giving com- 
pressed statistical information on all 
conceivable subjects. We regard it 
as a most hopeful sign of progress 
that our native friends are sufficiently 
advanced to be able to appreciate a 
periodical like the JZ/fanolo-tsaina. 

We notice next the J/san-kerin- 
Zaona, or ‘Annual’ (Malagasy), pub- 
lished by the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association. It is smaller (216 pp. 
12mo.) than A/fanolo-tsazna, is pub- 
lished once a year, as its name indi- 
cates, not every quarter, and does not 
contain biblical papers, but keeps to 
general questions. It is illustrated 
with lithographs, which, for Mada- 
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gascar, are highly creditable. The 
more| lengthy articles are on the 
Franco-German War, Bridges (a very 
useful paper, well illustrated), Horses, 
Robert Drury, the Origin of Print- 
ing, Forests, and Physics (also well 
illustrated). There are shorter papers 
on Coffee, India-rubber, Lightning- 
conductors, etc. etc. We give these 
details that our readers may be in 
a position to judge of the mental 
stimulus provided for the more intel- 
ligent of the people. 

A Commentary on the Gospel of 
Matthew (268 pp. 8vo.), a treatise on 
Lormal Logic (106pp. 12mo.), and 
an illustrated edition of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress (194 pp. 18mo.), 
with notes, have also been issued from 
the L.M.S. Press; and a most inter- 
esting children’s publication, an 
adaptation of the Chzldren’s Friend 
and called by a corresponding name, 
Sakaizan’ ny Ankizy Madintka, is 
published monthly by the F.F.M.A. 
The first bound volume of this publi- 
cation is quite a handsome book, 
and ought to delight all the little 
ones who become possessors of a 
copy. 

Numerous reprints and smaller 
books and pamphlets have been pub- 
lished during the year, but we cannot 
mention them all here. We make, 
however, two exceptions. Véronkély, 
or ‘Little Birds,’ a book of songs for 
day-schools which is being prepared 
by the Rev. J. Richardson and issued 
in sheets, deserves notice, as being 
the first attempt in this country, 
so far as we are aware, to provide 
pretty, musical, and wholesome song's 
for the children. We also notice a 
small, but very comprehensive and 
compact, school grammar, by the 
Rev. L. Dahle, called Gramatika 
Malagasy. I\t treats the language 
in a somewhat different way from 
what has hitherto prevailed and helps 
somewhat to simplify the grammar. 

THE REVISION OF THE MALAGASY 
BIBLE. After more than two years’ 
interruption, occasioned by the ab- 
sence of the Principal Reviser (Rev. 
W. E. Cousins), the work of revising 
the Malagasy Bible has been recom- 
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menced by the Committee to whom 
it has been entrusted by the various 
Protestant Missionary Societies. Two 
of the delegates (the Rev. J. Sibree 
and Mr. L. Street) having left the 
island, and another (the Rev. R. 
Toy) having resigned his position 
on account of poor health and the 
pressure of other duties, three new 
delegates have been appointed, viz. 
Mr. S. Clemes, as representative of 
the F. F.M.A., and the Revs. C. 
Jukes and H. W. Grainge, of the 
L.M.S. The revisers meet every 
Thursday, and are at present engaged 
in revising Mr. Cousins’s preliminary 
version of Leviticus. Six meetings 
have been held from Nov. 14th to 
the present date, and rather more 
than fourteen chapters (containing 
450 verses) have been revised. Com- 
paring this with the work done at the 
six meetings immediately preceding 
the cessation of the revision in the 
early part of 1876 (Matt. xxiv. 45 to 
end), it appears that the Committee 
has more than doubled its rate of 
progress. Mr. Cousins is at present 
engaged in preparing a preliminary 
version of Deuteronomy, and the 
Committee will probably continue to 
work at the remaining portions of the 
Pentateuch before revising any more 
of the New Testament. After the 
conipletion of the Pentateuch, the 
remaining Gospels will probably be 
revised. We hope in the next AN- 
NUAL to be able to report very sub- 
stantial progress in this important 
work. 
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of this ANNUAL desires to thank the 
Editor (or Publisher) of the Cage 
Monthly Magazine for copies of 
that interesting publication received 
by him during the current year. He 
would also thank the Editor of the 
Lndian Evangelical Review for the 
numbers of the Review he has so 
kindly sent. Both of these maga- 
zines have had a wide circulation in 
Antananarivo among the members of 
a Magazine Club, so that many have 
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benefited from the kindness of the 
donors. 

ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF 
MISSIONARIES. Arrivals. — An- 
tananarivo. Rev. W. E. Cousins 
(L.M.S. and B. & F.B.S.); Miss 
Woodford (S.P.G.). Zamatave. Rev. 
T. Bailey (S. P. G.). 

Departures. — Antananarivo. 
Mrs. Street (F. F. M. A.),;. Master 
J. Toy (L.M.S.); Miss Lawrence 
and Miss Harris (S. P.G.). Betszleo. 
Rev. J. Riordan, Mrs. Riordan, and 
infant ; Mr. G. A. Shaw, Mrs. Shaw, 
and Miss Edith Shaw (all L.M.S.); 
Rev. J. Hansen (N.M.S.). Zama- 
Zave. Rev. R. T. Batchelor (S.P.G.) 
and Mrs. Batchelor. 

OBITUARY. Mrs. Baron, wife of 
the Rev. R. Baron (L.M.S.), died at 
Fianarantsda on July 25th; and Miss 
Strachan (S. P. G.) died at Tamatave 
on Nov. 23rd. Both of these ladies 
had but recently arrived in the island. 

We have also to record the death of 
M. Laborde, which occurred yester- 
day (Dec. 27th), just as our last sheet 
was passing through the press. M. 
Laborde was in his 74th year, and 
was the oldest European resident in 
Antananarivo and, to the best of our 
knowledge, in Madagascar. He was 
well known to all foreigners visiting 
this country, and will long be re- 
membered for his courteous genial 
kindness. During the reign of Rana- 
valona I. he organized and managed 
extensive government works at Isoa- 
tsimanampiovana (Mantasda), and 
in many ways exerted himself to 
benefit the Malagasy. Subsequently 
he filled the honourable position of 
French Consul. M. Laborde was a 
Chevalier de la Légion d’ Honneur, 
Commandeur de 1’ Ordre de St. Syl- 
vestre, etc. etc., and was a member 
of several learned French Societies. 
His death, following that of his 
contemporary Mr. Cameron, severs 
completely the European links of 
connection with Madagascar of the 
days of Radama J. and Ranava- 
lona I, 
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